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PREFACE. 


The  teaching  of  Pathology  in  the  British  schools  of  medicine 
has,  of  late  years,  assumed  greatly  enlarged  proportions,  while 
the  publication  of  native  text-books  has  by  no  means  kept  pace 
with  it.  Since  the  publication  of  Wilks  and  Moxon's  excellent 
work  on  Pathological  Anatomy  in  1875,  no  complete  English 
work  has  appeared.  Green's  "Introduction,"  though  improving 
both  in  scope  and  fulness  with  successive  editions,  laying  no  claim 
to  be  a  complete  systematic  treatise.  In  the  paucity  of  English 
works  we  have  had  several  translations  of  foreign  manuals.  The 
Sydenham  Society,  in  1872,  issued  a  translation  of  Rindfleisch's 
Manual  of  Pathological  Histology,  and  during  the  last  few  months 
we  have  had  the  first  instalments  of  translations  of  Cornil  and 
Ranvier's  "Manuel  d'Histologie  Pathologique,"  and  of  Ziegler's 
"Lehrbuch  der  Pathologischen  Anatomic  und  Pathogenese." 
These  two  latter  translations  were  announced  after  the  author 
had  undertaken  the  present  work. 

The  want  of  a  complete  English  text-book,  felt  by  the  author 
in  the  course  of  teaching,  suggested  this  undertaking.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  Contents  that  the  scope  of  this  work  is  somewhat 
more  extensive  than  that  of  most  works  on  the  subject.  These, 
for  the  most  part,  are  limited  either  to  Pathological  Anatomy  or 
General  Pathology,  while  in  this  work  an  endeavor  has  been 
made  to  include  both.  It  will  be  acknowledged  that  the  whole 
aim  of  pathological  anatomy  is  to  elucidate  the  actual  vital  pro- 
cesses of  disease,  and  it  has  been  felt  by  the  author  in  lecturing 
on  Pathology  that  the  subject  gains  in  interest  and  intelligibility 
when  the  etiology,  anatomy,  and  general  pathology  are  all  taken 
into  account  in  forming  a  general  conception  of  each  morbid 
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condition.  The  author  is  conscious  of  many  imperfections  and 
omissions  now  that  he  contemplaties  his  completed  task;  he  can 
only  ask  for  the  indulgence  of  the  reader,  and  he  may  be  allowed 
to  hope  that  an  opportunity  will  be  given  of  improving  on  the 
present  work. 

It  was  in  the  plan  of  the  author  to  indicate  the  literature  of  the 
various  subjects  treated  of;  this,  however,  has  been  necessarily 
left  over.  In  the  mean  time  it  may  be  stated  that  the  author  has 
been  much  indebted  to  the  works  of  Virchow,  Wagner,  Rind- 
FLEiscH,  CoHNHEiM,  Paget,  Wilks  and  MoxoN,  Payne,  Klebs, 
CoRNiL  and  Ranvier,  Forster,  Eokitansky,  Birch-Hirschfeld, 
Billroth  and  Zieglbr  for  general  guidance  in  the  preparation  of 
the  work.  As  the  author  for  the  last  fourteen  years  has  been 
constantly  engaged  as  a  practical  Pathologist  and  in  teaching 
large  classes  of  students,  the  work  in  most  of  its  departments 
rests  upon  his  own  observation  and  experience. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  work  for  the  press,  and  in  arranging 
the  index,  the  author  has  been  under  great  obligation  to  Dr.  Geo. 
S.  Middleton  and  Dr.  J.  Lindsay  Steven,  the  former  of  whom  has 
also  supplied,  in  the  index,  the  derivations  of  words. 

Glasgow,  Marchy  1888. 
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PART  FIRST.— GENERAL  DISEASES. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Pathology  is  the  study  of  diseases  in  their  essential  nature,  17 ;  The  relation  of 
morbid  and  healthy  conditions,  of  Pathology  and  Physiology,  17 ;  Pathology 
elucidated  by  means  of  Experimental  Pathology,  18 ;  Pathological  Anatomy,  18 
(including  Pathological  Hbtology,  20) ;  and  Clinical  Observation,  20. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  CIRCULATION  AND  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

Physiological  Considerations. — Arrangements  for  regulating  the  distribution  of 
the  blood,  28 ;  Tonicity  of  arteries,  24 ;  Regulation  of  arteries  by  peripheral 
centres,  24. 

Hyperemia  and  Anjemia,  25 ;  (1)  General  Hyperjemia,  Plethora  an  equivalent 
term,  25 ;  Artificial  Plethora  produced  by  Transfusion,  25 ;  Quantity  of  blood 
transfusible,  26 ;  Disposal  of  excess,  26 ;  Effects  of  blood  containing  free  ferment, 
26 ;  Effects  of  alien  blood,  27.    Plethora  in  man,  27. 

(2)  General  Anjemia. — A  true  general  anaemia  or  oligsemia  produced  by 
hemorrhage,  27;  the  resulting  conditions,  Hydrsemia,  Leucocytosis,  27;  Re- 
plenishment of  the  red  corpuscles  a  slow  process,  29.  Spontaneous  Anemias. 
— Chlorosis,  29 ;  Pernicious  Anaemia,  30 ;  Secondary  anasmia,  81 ;  Secondary 
organic  changes  in  anaemia,  31. 

(8)  Local  Hyperjemia. — Its  two  forms :  (a)  Active  Hyperjemia  or  Active 
Congestion,  82 ;  rarely  from  increase  of  blood-pressure,  82 ;  collateral  hyperaemia 
in  relation  to  blood-pressure,  32.  Dilatation  of  arteries  the  essential  cause  of 
active  hyperaemia,  88 ;  from  application  of  warmth,  from  removal  of  pressure, 
from  vaso-motor  paralysis,  88 ;  Results  and  signs,  84.  (b)  Passive  Hyperaemia 
produced  by  weakness  of  the  heart  with  gravitation  (hypostasis),  84 ;  obstruction 
of  arteries  and  veins,  85 ;  and  valvular  disease,  35 ;  Results  are  the  consequence 
of  increased  blood-pressure,  85;  chiefly  hemorrhage  by  diapedesis,  86;  and 
oedema,  86. 

(4)  Local  Anaemia  produced  by  obstruction  of  capillaries  or  arteries,  88 ;  its 
results,  88.  * 

Thrombosis  and  Embolism. — Thrombosis  is  the  coagulation  of  blood  inside  the 
vascular  system,  89 ;  Conditions  of  coagulation,  89 ;  the  part  taken  by  the  leuco- 
cytes, 89 ;  red  thrombi,  40 ;  white  and  mixed,  40.  The  two  main  elements  in 
thrombosis  :  stagnation  of  blood,  41  (illustrations,  41) ;  injury  to  v/all,  41  (illus- 
trations, 41).  Growth  of  thrombi,  42.  [Post-mortem  coagula,  48.]  Changes 
in  thrombi :  softening,  48  ;  (vein  stones,  44)  ;  organization,  44.  Capillaries  in 
relation  to  thrombosis,  45.  Effects  of  thrombosis  :  H3rpor8emia  and  oedema,  46  ; 
rarely  gangrene,  46. 
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£mbolism. — In  anastomosing  arteries  and  capillaries,  46 ;  in  end-arteries,  47 ;  Cohn- 
heim's  experiments,  47 ;  the  hemorrhagic  infarction,  48.  Illustrations  in  man : 
embolism  in  lungs,  49;  spleen,  50;  kidneys,  50;  brain,  50;  portal  vein,  51. 
Peculiar  case  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  52.  Case  of  arteries  rendered 
end-arteries,  53.  Further  consequences  of  embolism :  necrosis,  53 ;  absorption,  54. 
Oil  embolism,  54.     Air  embolism,  54. 

Hemobbhaqe. — Hemorrhage  by  rupture  or  by  diapedesis,  56  (illustrations,  56). 
Stilling  of  hemorrhage,  57 ;  by  thrombosis  and  other  aids,  57 ;  disposal  of  the 
extravasated  blood,  the  fibrine  and  red  corpuscles,  58 ;  cells  containing  red  cor- 
puscles, 59 ;  pigmentation,  59. 

The  HiEMATOMA,  of  the  scalp,  60 ;  ear,  60 ;  dura  mater,  heart,  uterus,  60. 

(Edema  and  Dbopsy. — The  lymphatic  circulation,  61.  •  Causes  of  cedema  and  dropsy, 
61 ;  obstruction  of  lymphatics,  61 ;  increased  transudation  from  capillaries,  68 ; 
the  latter  the  essential  cause,  63.  Illustrations :  venous  hypersemia,  63 ;  hydrsemia, 
64.     The  oedema  of  Bright 's  disease  and  hydrsemic  plethora,  64. 

Leukaemia. — Condition  of  the  blood,  an  anaemia  with  increase  of  leucocytes,  66 ; 
nature  of  the  change,  67.  Association  with  lesions  in  supposed  blood-forming 
organs :  Spleen,  67 ;  Bone-marrow,  68 ;  Lymphatic  glands,  68.  Secondary 
changes  in  other  organs:  liver,  kidney,  69;  intestine,  etc.,  70;  Pseudo-leu- 
kaemia, 70. 

Melax^mia. — Solid  pigment  in  blood  after  agues,  70;  Its  origin  from  red  corpuscles, 
71 ;  Deposition  in  spleen,  liver,  brain,  kidneys,  etc.,  72. 

Ub^mia. — Supposed  to  be  a  poisoning  with  urinary  constituents,  72 ;  Various  other 
views,  72  ;  Seasons  for  adhering  to  original  one,  73. 

Diabetes  Mellitus. — The  normal  sugar  in  blood  and  urine  has  no  relation  to  the 
food,  73 ;  In  diabetes  the  relation  marked,  73  ;  An  excessive  demand  for  sugar, 
74 ;  The  liver  forms  glycogen,  not  sugar,  74 ;  Pathological  conversion  of  glycogen 
into  sugar,  75;  Explanation  of  diabetes  on  this  basis,  76;  In  artificial  diabetes 
circulation  in  liver  deranged,  76;  also  in  some  cases  in  man,  77.  A  hypersemia 
of  abdominal  viscera  generally,  78.     Lesions  in  coeliac  plexus,  78 ;  in  brain,  78. 

INFLAMMATION. 

Etiology. — ^Irritants  damage  the  tissues,  80.  Internal  inflammations  also  produced 
by  irritants,  80.  Relation  of  the  nervous  system,  81.  Path  of  conduction  of 
irritants,  82. 

The  Pbincipal  Phenomena. — Experiment  giving  a  summary  view  of  these,  82. 

1.  The  State  of  the  Vessels. — Dilatation  of  the  arteries  with  active  hyper- 
semia (Determination  of  blood),  84.  This  a  local  process  from  paralysis  of  mus- 
cular coat,  85 ;  irritants  paralyze  the  tissues,  85 ;  evidence  from  pigment  cells  of 
frog,  etc.,  85.  Retardation  of  current  and  pavcmenting  of  veins  from  acquired 
adhesiveness  of  corpuscles,  86.  Temperature  of  inflamed  parts — the  rise  due  to 
determination  of  blood,  87. 

2.  The  Inflammatoby  Exudation. — The  exudation  cells,  their  source  in  the 
blood,  89  ;  emigration  of  leucocytes,  90 ;  diapedesis  of  red  corpuscles,  90.  The 
serous  exudation,  shed  from  surface  or  causing  cedema,  91 ;  greatly  increased 
transudation,  91.  The  fibrinous  exudation,  its  manifestations,  91  ;  not  usually 
in  serous  spaces,  91.  Mode  of  production  of  inflammatory  exudation,  92 ;  the 
damage  to  the  vessels  the  cause  of  escape  of  corpuscles,  92 ;  and  increased  trans- 
udation, 93 ;  the  formation  of  fibrine,  93.  Mixed  exudations — Variations  as  to 
site,  etc.,  94.     Final  disposal  of  exudation,  95. 
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3.  The  Changes  in  the  Tissues  and  New  Formation. — At  first  retrograde 
changes,  96.  New  formation — Its  type  in  the  granulating  wound,  95. 
Character  of  inflammations  leading  to  granulation,  96.  Two  kinds  of  cells,  97. 
The  formative  cells  and  their  changes,  97.  New  formation  of  bloodvessels,  98. 
The  origin  of  the  formative  cells,  99.  Connective  tissue  and  the  lymphatic 
system,  100.  New  formation  of  epithelium,  101.  Other  instances  of  new  forma- 
tion, 101.   New  formation  in  connection  with  foreign  bodies  and  dead  tissue,  102. 

4.  Individual  Forms  of  inflammation :  congestive,  exudative,  103 ;  infec- 
tive, phlegmonous,  ulcerative,  104 ;  degenerative,  formative,  104. 


RETROGRADE  METAMORPHOSES. 

Necrosis;  Gangrene,  105.  Conditions  producing  local  death,  105;  interference 
with  circulation,  105 ;  traumatic  agents,  106 ;  excessive  heat  or  cold,  106 ;  special 
case  of  senile  gangrene,  107 ;  senile  softening  of  the  brain,  107 ;  ergotism,  hos- 
pital gangrene,  107.  Changes  in  the  Dead  Tissue  give  the  character  to  the 
necrosis,  so  (1)  Coagulation  necrosis,  108;  (2)  Caseous  necrosis.  111 ;  (8)  Desic- 
cation or  mummiflcation.  111 ;  (4)  Softening  and  moist  gangrene,  112.  Limita- 
tion of  the  necrosis,  112.     Disposal  of  the  dead  tissue,  113. 

Simple  Atrophy,  113.  Physiological  atrophy  of  hair,  teeth,  etc.,  a  vital  process, 
114.  General  emaciation,  114 ;  local  atrophies,  115 ;  of  muscles  from  disuse,  115; 
tropho-neuroses,  115. 

Albuminous  Infiltration,  causes  and  appearances,  116. 

Fatty  Degeneration,  118.  The  free  and  combined  fat  of  the  tissues,  118.  Bauer's 
experiments,  118.  Fatty  degeneration  in  anaemia,  inflammation,  etc.,  118. 
Source  of  the  fat,  119.  The  anatomical  changes,  120 ;  final  disposal  of  the  fat; 
absorption,  120;  formation  of  cholestearine,  121 ;  caseation  (tuberculization),  122. 

Fatty  Infiltration,  122.  Obesity,  122.  Infiltration  in  structures  out  of  use,  122 ; 
in  muscles,  heart,  disused  glands,  122.  Special  case  of  fatty  liver,  128.  Appear- 
ance of  the  fat,  124. 

Pigmentary  Infiltration,  124.  Connection  with  hemon-hage,  124 ;  in  tumors, 
125;  in  lungs;  uterus;  bronzing,  etc.,  125. 

Mucous  AND  Colloid  Degeneration,  126.  The  physiological  mucus,  126;  colloid 
ovarian  cyst,  126;  colloid  goitre,  etc.,  127.  Mucous  degeneration  of  connective 
tissue,  bone,  cartilage,  tumors,  127. 

Calcareous  Infiltration,  128.  Lime  salts  dissolved  in  tissues  and  juices,  128. 
Metastatic  calcification,  128.  Infiltration  of  dead  or  obsolete  structures,  128 ;  of 
parasites,  inflammatory  products,  129;  of  walls  of  arteries,  etc.,  129. 

Amyloid  Degeneration,  131.  The  amyloid  substance,  131.  The  disease  aff*ects 
connective  tissue  and  walls  of  vessels,  132.  Effects  on  structure  and  function, 
188.  Localized  amyloid  degeneration,  184.  Nature  of  the  process,  134.  Corpora 
amylacea,  135. 

HYPERTROPHY,  REPAIR,  AND  REGENERATION. 

Hypertrophy,  137.  Its  type  in  normal  growth,  137.  Process  of  division  of  cells, 
137.  Hypertrophy  from  excessive  performance  of  a  normal  function,  138.  (1) 
In  muscle  of  bladder,  heart,  etc.,  139 ;  details  of  process,  139 ;  hyperplasia,  140. 
(2)  In  epidermis,  140;  from  intermittent  pressure,  140.  Hypertrophy  from  in- 
creased blood-supply,  140;  near  inflammations,  in  bone,  etc.,  141. 
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Eepair  op  Injuries  and  Restoration  of  Lost  Parts,  141.  Powers  of  restora- 
tion in  lower  animals,  142.  Indication  of  law  governing  powers  of  restoration 
in  adult  animal,  142.  Eepair  of  injuries,  142.  Healing  of  wounds  :  imme- 
diate union.  143 ;  primary  adhesion,  148 ;  by  second  intention,  144.  Regenera- 
tion of  lost  structures,  144 ;  blood,  144 ;  epidermis,  144 ;  connective  tissue,  146 ; 
bone  (transplantation),  146 ;  nerve  fibres,  146 ;  musde,  146. 

INFECTIVE  TUMORS  (GRANULATION-TISSUE  TUMORS). 

Due  to  the  action  of  viruses,  147.  In  structure  analogous  to  inflammatory  new  forma- 
tions, and  generally  associated  with  inflammation,  147. 

Syphilis,  148.  The  primary  chancre,  148.  The  secondary  stage,  in  which  the 
virus  is  in  the  blood,  149 ;  blood  and  secretions  contagious,  149.  The  tertiary 
stage  characterized  by  unsymmetrical  gummata,  150 ;  structure  and  tendencies 
of  gumma,  151 ;  its  relations  to  the  virus,  152.  Hereditary  and  congenital 
syphilis,  153. 

Tuberculosis. — (a)  General  Tuberculosis,  154.  Case  of  Acute  Miliary  Tuber- 
culosis, 154;  a  virus  in  blood,  154;  comparable  to  secondary  stage  of  syphilis, 
154.  The  structure  and  tendencies  of  the  miliary  tubercle,  155.  Connection  of 
tuberculosis  and  inflammation,  157.  (6)  Local  Tuberculosis,  157.  Illustra- 
tions: tubercular  peritonitis,  157;  renal  phthisis,  158.  Tubercular  ulcers,  158. 
Scrofulous  tubercle  of  brain,  159.  Artificial  production  of  Tuberculosis  ; 
by  inoculation,  159 ;  by  inspired  air,  by  food,  170.  Nature  of  the  tubercular 
virus,  150;  the  tubercular  bacillus  of  Koch,  161.  ScrofUla,  etc.,  included  in 
tuberculosis,  162.  Source  of  the  tubercular  virus  ;  in  acute  miliary  tuber- 
culosis, 163 ;  in  local  tuberculosis,  163. 

Bovine  Tuberculosis  or  Perlsucht,  164. 

Lupus,  166. 

Leprosy,  166. 

Glanders  and  Farcy,  168. 

TUMORS  OR  MORBID  GROWTHS. 

Definition  and  general  characters,  169.  Homologous  and  heterologous,  169.  Origin 
and  development,  169 ;  theory  that  tumors  arise  from  embryonic  tissue  left  over, 
170 ;  applicability  of  this  view  to  some  tumors,  171.  Growth  and  extension  ; 
of  simple  tumors,  171;  malignancy,  local  and  general,  172;  metastasis,  172; 
malignancy  of  tumors  usually  simple,  178.  Secondary  changes  in  tumors, 
173;  cachexia,  dyscrasia,  etc.,  174.     Classification,  174. 

A. — Simple-tissue  Tumors. 

(1)  The  connective-tissue  tumor,  or  Fibroma,  176;  including  Elephantiasis 
arabum,  176 ;  cutaneous  outgrowth,  177  ;  fibroma  molluscum,  178 ;  soft  and  hard 
fibromas,  178.  (2)  The  fatty  tumor  or  Lipoma,  178.  (3)  The  mucous-tissue 
tumor  or  Myxoma,  180 ;  including  hydatid  mole,  182 ;  and  mucous-tissue  tumor 
proper,  182.  (4)  The  cartilaginous  tumor  or  Chondroma,  184.  (6)  The  bony 
tumor  or  Osteoma,  186 ;  including  the  spongy  exostosis,  186 ;  the  ivory  exostosis, 
186;  and  other  osteomas,  187.  (6)  The  muscular-tissue  tumor  or  Myoma,  187; 
chiefly  the  smooth-celled  form,  188.  (7)  The  nervous-tissue  tumor  or  Neuroma, 
190;  the  false  and  true  neuromas,  191.  The  painful  subcutaneous  tumor,  191. 
(8)  The  vascular  tumor  or  Angioma,  193.  (9)  The  glandular  tumor  or  Adenoma, 
194 ;  including  the  mammary,  prostatic,  mucous,  194 ;  thyroid  and  hepatic  forms, 
196.  (10)  The  glioma  or  tumor  of  nervous  connective  tissue,  196.  (11)  The 
brain  sand-tumor  or  Psammoma,  198. 
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B. — COMPOUND-TISSUB  TuMORS. 

(1)  The  cystic  tumor  or  Cystoma,  198;  mode  of  formation  of  cysts,  198. 
(2)  The  papillary  tumor  or  Papilloma,  202.  (3)  The  Teratoma,  203,'  sacral 
tumors,  208 ;  dermoid  cysts  of  ovaries,  etc.,  204. 

0. — Cellttlar  Tumors. 

(1)  Sarcomas,  204;  definition,  structure,  mode  of  growth,  204;  relation  to 
bloodvessels,  206 ;  Varieties :  the  round-celled,  206 ;  spindle-celled,  207 ;  cystic, 
208 ;  giant-celled,  208 ;  osteoid,  209 ;  melanoid,  209 ;  alveolar,  210 ;  and  plexi- 
form,  210.  (2)  Cancer  or  Carcinoma,  210 ;  definition  and  structure,  211.  Origin 
of  epithelium  from  preexisting  epithelium,  212;  illustrations,  212;  mode  of 
growth,  214;  relation  to  lymphatics,  214;  secondary  changes,  216.  Varieties: 
The  epithelial  cancers  or  epitheliomas,  215;  the  flat-celled,  215;  and  cylinder- 
celled,  217 ;  Carcinoma  proper,  217  ;  including  medullary,  218  ;  scirrhous,  219 ; 
colloid,  221 ;  melanotic,  222 ;  and  mucous  cancers,  222.  (3)  The  lymphatic 
tumor  or  lymphoma,  including  chiefly  the  lymphadenoma,  222;  and  lympho- 
sarcoma, 222. 

PARASITES. 

A. — Vegetable  Parasites. 

Micro-organisms  or  Bacteria,  224 ;  their  occurrence  in  decomposing  matter,  224 ; 
their  source,  in  the  air,  etc.,  224;  their  forms,  225;  the  cocco-bacteria,  bacillus, 
spirillum,  226 ;  methods  of  detection,  228.  Influence  of  bacteria  on  the  living 
tissues,  229.  Case  of  putrefying  or  septic  wounds,  230.  Septicemia,  231.  Im- 
portance of  distinguishing  its  two  forms,  231.  (1)  Putrid  or  septic  poisoning 
from  the  products  of  decomposition,  231.  Wound  fever,  hectic,  etc.,  232.  (2) 
Putrid  or  septic  infection  involving  a  self-propagating  virus,  233 ;  experiments 
of  Kock  and  others,  283 ;  septicaemia  of  mice,  234 ;  and  of  rabbits,  235.  Patho- 
genic BACTERIA,  236 ;  cultivation  of  them,  236.  Pyjemia  a  form  of  putrid  in- 
fection, 287.    Its  phenomena,  237.     Ulcerative  endocarditis,  241. 

Pathogenic  bacteria  in  acute  specific  diseases,  242.  (1)  The  relation  of 
micro-organisms  to  zymotic  diseases,  242 ;  splenic,  242 ;  relapsing,  244 ;  typhoid, 
245 ;  and  other  fevers,  246 ;  erysipelas,  246 ;  ulcerative  endocarditis,  etc.,  246. 
(2)  Cultivation  of  pathogenic  bacteria,  248 ;  bacillus  anthracis,  248 ;  tubercular 
bacillus,  etc.,  249.  (3)  The  question  of  immunity,  249;  natural,  249;  and  ac- 
quired immunity,  251.  Pasteur's  artificial  production  of  a  vaccine  for  anthrax 
and  chicken  cholera,  251.     Explanation  of  immunity,  252. 

Sarcina  Ventriculi,  253 ;  development  in  blood  outside  the  vessels,  254. 

Parasitic  Fungi,  254.  Outline  of  structiu^  of  fungi,  254.  Fungi  in  the  blood  and 
tissues,  256.  The  madura  foot,  257.  Fungi  in  the  ear,  skin,  257 ;  hair,  259 ; 
mucoua  membranes,  etc.,  259.    Actinomycosis,  798. 

B. — Animal  Parasites. 

(1)  Trsmatoda  or  Flukes,  260.  The  distomahepaticum,  261 ;  sinense,  261 ; 
lanceolatum  and  haematobium,  etc.,  262. 

(2)  Cestoda  or  Tape- worms,  262.  Their  structure  in  general,  262.  Tienia 
solium,  268  ;  structure  of  strobila,  263 ;  and  cysticercus,  266 ;  mode  of  propaga- 
tion, 268.  Taenia  mediocanellata,  268.  Tsenia  echinococcus,  270.  Formation 
of  echinococci  or  hydatids,  270.  Bothriocephalus  latus,  273.  Rarer  tape- 
worms, 274. 
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(8)  Nbmatoda  or  Round- worms.  Trichina  spiralis,  276 ;  its  appearance  in 
muscle,  276 ;  development  and  migration  of  embryos,  277.  Ascaris  lumbricoides, 
278.  Oxyuris  vermicularis,  etc.,  279.  Filaria  sanguinis,  279;  its  relations  to 
chylous  urine,  282;  lymph-scrotum,  etc.,  282.  Stages  of  development  of  filaria, 
283. 
Epizoa  or  External  Parasites,  288. 


PART  SECOND.— DISEASES  OF  THE  SPECIAL  ORGANS 

AND  SYSTEMS. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  ORGANS  OF  CIRCULATION. 

A. — ^The  Heart  and  Pericardium. 

Malformations  of  the  Heart,  285.  Misplacements,  285.  Malformations  of  the 
cavities  and  of  their  relation  to  the  great  vessels,  286 ;  mainly  dependent  on 
stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  286 ;  incomplete  closure  of  septum  ventricu- 
lorum,  286 ;  of  foramen  ovale,  287 ;  and  of  ductus  arteriosus,  28S.  Nature  of 
foetal  stenosis  of  pulmonary  artery,  288.  Irregularity  of  primary  vessels,  289. 
Valvular  malformations,  290.  Fenestrated  valves,  291.  Cyanosis  as  a  result  of 
malformations,  302 ;  duration  of  life,  298. 

Atrophy  of  the  Heart,  294. 

Hypertrophy;  its  compensatory  nature,  294 ;  produced  hy  increased  force  of  con- 
tractions, in  adherent  pericardium,  295;  in  valvular  disease,  296;  in  Bright's 
disease,  etc.,  297.  Forms  of  hypertrophy ,  297 ;  general,  and  of  right  or  left  ven- 
tricle, 297.     Congestion  of  the  heart,  299. 

Fatty  Infiltration,  299.  Fatty  Degeneration,  300.  Calcareous  Infil- 
tration of  the  muscular  suhstance,  802.     Injuries  and  Rupture,  803. 

Inflammations  of  the  heart. — (1)  Myocarditis,  804 ;  mostly  interstitial,  804 ;  flhroid 
myocarditis,  806;  abscess  of  the  heart,  mostly  septic,  805.  (2)  Endocarditis, 
806  ;  acute,  806 ;  characters  and  localization  of  lesions,  806 ;  chronic,  808 ;  effects 
on  valvular  structures,  808 ;  relation  in  some  cases  to  atheroma,  810.  Ulcerative 
endocarditis,  its  specific  characters,  810.  (3)  Pericarditis,  818 ;  acute,  813 ; 
usual  appearances,  813;  and  results,  815;  adhesion  of  the  pericardium,  315. 
Tubercular  pericarditis,  316.     White  or  milk  spots,  316. 

Aneurisms. — (1 )  Of  the  heart,  appearances  and  mode  of  formation,  817.  (2)  Of  the 
valves,  their  relation  to  acute  endocarditis,  818. 

Valvular  Disease,  819.  InsuflBciency  of  mitral,  319 ;  characters,  819  ;  and  effects, 
820.  Stenosis  of  mitral,  821 ;  the  funnel-shaped  malformation,  822;  effects,  822. 
Aortic  insufficiency,  323 ;  conditions,  323 ;  and  effects,  824.  Aortic  stenosis,  325. 
Valvular  diseases  of  the  right  heart,  326. 

CoAOULA  IN  THE  Heart. — Simple  clots,  327;  thrombi,  827;  warty,  globular,  poly- 
poid, 827. 

Tumors  of  the  heart,  829. 

B. — The  Bloodvessels. 

Inflammation,  880;  acute,  rare  except  as  part  of  a  septic  process,  330. 

Chronic  Endarteritis — Atheroma,  882 ;  a  disease  of  advanced  life,  332.  Ana- 
tomical changes,  the  patch,  332 ;  the  abscess.  834 ;  the  ulcer,  834 ;  calcareous  in- 
filtration, 834 ;  changes  in  middle  and  external  coats,  386.  Effects  on  circula- 
tion, 835. 
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Endarteritis  Obliterans,  887.  Fatty  degeneration  of  intima  of  arteries,  338.  Cal- 
careous infiltration  of  arteries,  888. 

Syphilitic  Disease  of  Abteribs,  340. 

Aneurism,  342;  forms,  842;  causation — weakening  of  wall,  843;  increase  of  blood- 
pressure,  844.  Condition  of  the  coats  of  the  artery,  middle,  internal,  and  ex- 
ternal, 344.  Thrombi  in  aneurisms,  346.  Condition  of  branches  arising  at  site 
of  aneurism,  846.  Effects  on  heart,  847 ;  and  on  parts  around,  847.  Termina- 
tions, 348.  Varieties  op  Aneurisms,  349;  cirsoid  and  aneurism  by  anasto- 
mosis, 349;  traumatic  and  spiirious  aneurism,  849;  dissecting  aneurism,  350; 
varicose  aneurism  and  aneurismal  varix,  851. 

Varix,  352 ;  causation  in  increased  blood -pressure,  852.  Condition  according  to  site : 
in  lower  extremities,  358;  hemorrhoids,  354;  varicocele,  etc.,  855. 

C. — The  Lymphatic  System,  Spleen,  and  Bone-marrow. 

The  Lymphatic  Vessels,  355.  Inflammation;  lymphangeitis,  855;  erysipelas, 
856.    Dilatation  of  lymphatics,  856. 

The  Lymphatic  Glands.— Structure  and  function,  857.  Pigmentation,  859.  In- 
flammation, acute,  859 ;  and  chronic,  360.  Scrofulous  disease,  a  true  tuberculosis, 
860.    Syphilitic  disease,  363.     Degenerative  changes,  368.    Tumors,  863. 

The  Spleen. — Structure,  864.  Malformations,  365.  Active  congestion  and  inflam- 
mation :  the  acute  splenic  tumor,  365.  Chronic  inflammation,  the  chronic  splenic 
tumor,  367.  Passive  hyperemia,  367.  Embolic  infarction,  868.  Rupture  of  the 
spleen,  369.  Amyloid  disease,  869 ;  the  sago  spleen,  369 ;  the  diffuse  amyloid 
spleen,  370.    Tuberculosis,  etc.,  371. 

The  Bons-marrow,  371. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

Introductory,  872.  The  general  plan  of  the  nervous  system,  872 ;  lower  and  high^ 
centres  in  cord,  medulla,  middle  brain,  878  ;  basal  ganglia,  cerebral  convolutions, 
374.     Lesions  irritate  or  destroy,  374.    Coarse  and  fine  lesions,  374. 

A. — The  Peripheral  Nerves. 

Introductory  Considerations  as  to  structure  and  function,  875. 
Effects  of  Division  of  nerves,  877 ;  degeneration  and  restoration,  877.    Hyper- 
emia, and  ACUTE  inflammation,  878.    Chronic  neuritis,  879. 
Tumors.    Leprosy,  neuroma,  etc.,  879. 

B. — The  Spinal  Cord  and  Medulla  Oblongata. 

Introductory,  880.  The  gray  substance,  with  its  groups  of  ganglion  cells,  380. 
The  white  substance,  with  its  various  tracts,  881.  Separate  development  of 
fibres  and  centres,  382.    Fibres  and  centres  in  medulla  oblongata,  383. 

Secondary  Degenerations  of  the  Cord,  384.  Characters  of  gray  degeneration 
(sclerosis),  385.  Descending  degeneration,  386 ;  its  locality,  887 ;  its  relation  to 
late  rigidity,  387 ;  and  increased  tendon  reflex,  388.  Ascending  degeneration, 
888.     Degeneration  after  amputation,  889. 

Inflammations  of  the  Cord. — Transverse  myelitis:  acute,  390;  chronic,  391. 
Systematic  myelitis,  892.  Eeasons  of  systematization,  392.  (1)  Sclerosis  of 
posterior  columns,  393 ;  special  localization  in  these,  393 ;  physiology  of  the 
disease,  894 ;  trophic  lesions,  396.  Friedrich's  hereditary  ataxia,  396.  (2)  Spon- 
taneous lateml  sclerosis,  396.  (3)  Poliomyelitis  anterior  acuta,  397 ;  anatomical 
condition,  etc.,  897;  its  occurrence  in  adults,  899.     (4)  Poliomyelitis  anterior 
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chronica,  899.     (5)  FrogresBive  muscular  atrophy,  400 ;  changes  in  muscles,  and 
in  cord,  400.     (6)  Bulbar  paralysis,  401 ;  its  locality  and  relation  to  nuclei  of 
nerves,  402.     (7)  Pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis,  403 ;  condition  in  muscles,  408 ; 
and  cord,  408. 
Tumors  of  the  Cord  and  Medulla,  406. 

C. — The  Encephalon. 

Introductory. — Course  of  fibres  and  position  of  centres  in  basal  parts,  406;  in 
hemispheres,  409 ;  and  in  cerebellum,  412.    The  arteries  of  the  brain,  412. 

Secondary  Deoensration,  chiefly  of  pyramidal  tract,  414. 

Embolism  and  Thrombosis  in  cerebral  vessels,  415.  Causes  and  localities  of  em- 
bolism and  thrombosis  in  arteries,  415.  Effects  of  occlusion  of  arteries,  416. 
Embolism  in  chorea,  418.  Thrombosis  of  the  cerebral  sinuses,  418; 
localities,  effects,  etc.,  418. 

Cerebral  Hemorrhage,  419.  (1)  From  the  larger  cerebral  arteries,  420;  connec- 
tion with  aneurisms,  420 ;  atheroma,  421 ;  increase  of  blood-pressure,  421.  (2) 
From  the  nutritive  arteries,  421 ;  miliary  aneurisms,  422.  (3)  From  the  capil- 
laries, 423.  Appearances  in  the  brain  afler  hemorrhage,  428.  Organization  of 
the  clot,  424.    The  apoplectic  cyst,  424. 

Softening  of  the  Brain,  425.    Anatomical  conditions  and  appearances,  426. 

Inflammations,  427.  (1)  Acute  localized  encephalitis,  427;  usually  traumatic, 
427;  abscesses,  428.  (2)  Chronic  localized  encephalitis,  428;  disseminated 
sclerosis,  429.  (3)  Diffused  encephalitis,  429 ;  delirium  of  fevers,  429 ;  general 
paralysis  of  the  insane,  480 ;  (atrophy  of  the  brain,  480 ;)  hydrophobia,  482 ; 
lesions  in  nervous  system  and  elsewhere,  433 ;  tetanus,  484. 

Atrophy  and  Degenerations,  484.  Congenital  atrophy,  484.  Atrophy  of  white 
substance,  485 ;  and  ganglion  cells,  485. 

Syphilis  of  the  Brain  and  its  Membranes,  485.  The  gumma  in  brain  and 
membranes,  435.  Disease  of  the  arteries,  487.  Inflammations-of  the  membranes, 
488.     Localization  in  relation  to  symptoms,  488. 

Tumors  OF  THE  Brain,  488.    Solitary  tubercle,  489 ;  glioma,  489;  sarcoma,  etc. ,  440. 

Parasites,  440. 

D. — Membranes  and  Cavities  of  Brain  and  Cord. 

Introductory,  451. 

Meningeal  Hemorrhage,  442.  Hsematoma  of  dura  mater,  442;  its  relation  to 
pachymeningitis,  442.     Hemorrhage  in  the  soft  membranes,  448. 

Inflammations,  444.  (1)  Pachymeningitis,  444.  (2)  Simple  acute  meningitis, 
444.  (3)  Simple  chronic  meningitis,  444.  (4)  Epidemic  cerebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis, 446.  (5)  Tubercular  meningitis,  445 ;  appearances  of  brain,  446 ;  situation 
of  tubercles,  447. 

Accumulation  of  Cerebro-spinal  Fluid,  447.  Accumulations  ex  vaeuoj  448. 
Hydrocephalus,  448 ;  congenital  and  acquired,  448 ;  chronic  hydrocephalus,  449. 
Hydrencephalocele,  450.    Spina  bifida,  451 ;  condition  of  cord,  452. 

Tumors  of  Meninges,  452.    Parasites,  458. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  ORGANS  OF  RESPIRATION. 

A.— The  Air-passages. 

The  Nasal  Passages. — Congenital  malformations,  454.  Acute  catarrh,  454 ;  con- 
siderations as  to  its  causes,  455 ;  details  of  the  process,  455.  Chronic  catarrh  or 
corj'za,  456.    Tumors,  especially  mucous  polypi,  456. 
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Larynx  and  Trachea. — Malfonnations,  467.  Oroitp  and  DiphtheriAi  468. 
Catarrh,  460.  (Edema  glottidis,  460.  Chronic  catarrh,  461.  Subglottic  inflam- 
mation, 461.  Perichondritis,  461.  Syphilis,  462.  Laryngeal  phthisis,  468. 
Tumors,  464. 

The  Bronchial  Tubes.— Bronchiectasis,  466.  Catarrh  or  bronchitis,  467.  Fibrin- 
ous or  plastic  bronchitis,  469. 

B. — The  Lungs. 

General  Considerations,  469. 

Malformations,  471.  Atelectasis,  471 ;  and  collapse,  472.  Hypertrophy  of 
the  limg,  478. 

Pulmonary  Emphysema.— (1)  Interlobular,  474.  (2)  Vesicular ;  its  causes,  476 ; 
expiratory,  476;  inspiratory  or  compensatory,  476;  anatomical  changes,  477; 
effects,  480.    Senile  emphysema,  480. 

Disorders  of  the  Circulation. — Active  hyperemia,  481 ;  sometimes  collateral, 
481.  Passive  hyperemia  and  oedema,  482 ;  hypostatic  engorgement,  482 ;  mode 
of  occurrence  of  oedema,  488  ;  appearances,  488.  Passive  hypenemia  from  heart 
disease ;  brown  induration,  484.  The  hemorrhagic  infarction,  486.  Embolism 
without  in&rction,  487 ;  oil  embolism,  487.    Pulmonary  hemorrhage,  488. 

Inflammations. — Acute  Pneumonia,  489;  stages  of  splenization,  490;  red 
hepatization,  490 ;  gray  hepatization,  492 ;  and  purulent  inflltration  with  resolu- 
tion, 498;  occasional  result  in  abscess,  498;  gangrene,  etc.,  494;  condition  of 
pleura,  494.  Chronic  Pneumonia,  494;  producing  chiefly  induration,  494. 
Acute  Catarrhal  Pneumonia,  496 ;  related  to  capillary  bronchitis,  496 ;  its 
lobular  arrangement,  etc.,  496 ;  occasional  interstitial  pneumonia,  497. 

Gangrene  of  the  Lungs,  498. 

Phthisis  Pulmonalis,  499.  Causes,  600 ;  views  as  to  its  pathology,  600.  Modem 
view  of  a  local  tuberculosis,  602.  Conditions  which  predispose,  602 ;  path  of 
entrance  of  virus,  602 ;  localization  at  apex,  602.  Anatomical  Changes,  their 
complicated  characters,  608.  (1)  Condition  of  bronchi,  608;  catarrh,  604; 
peribronchitis,  604 ;  acute  with  abscess,  606 ;  or  chronic  with  induration,  606. 
(2)  Fibroid  phthisis,  606 ;  pigmentation  of  connective  tissue ;  formation  of 
connective  tissue,  peribronchitic,  interlobular,  and  subpleural,  606 ;  bronchiectatic 
cavities,  606;  mode  of  occurrence  of  emphysema  and  cavities,  606.  (8) 
Catarrhal  or  Caseous  Phthisis,  607 ;  the  anatomical  changes,  607 ;  nature 
of  the  caseous  necrosis,  609 ;  formation  of  cavities,  609 ;  general  appearances  of 
the  lung,  610.  Modes  in  which  cavities  form,  612.  Sputa,  612.  Hemorrhage 
in  earlier  and  later  periods,  612.  Condition  of  pleura,  618 ;  mode  of  occurrence 
of  PNEUMOTHORAX,  614.  Condition  of  bronchial  glands,  614;  intestines,  etc., 
614. 

Acute  Miliary  Tuberculosis,  616.    Bovine  tuberculosis,  616. 

Syphilitic  Disease,  616. 

Tumors. — Rarely  primary,  616.    Lympho-sarcomas,  616.    Cancers,  617. 

Inhalation  of  Foreign  Substances,  618 ;  the  ordinary  pigmentation,  618 ;  an- 
thracosis,  619 ;  and  other  kinds  of  pigmentation,  620. 

C— The  Pleura. 

Pleurisy,  621 ;  its  causes,  621 ;  anatomical  changes,  622.  Empyema,  222.  Pleural 
adhesions,  628.    Hydrothorax  and  pneumothorax,  628.    Tumors,  624. 

b 
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A  MANUAL  OF  PATHOLOGY. 


INTRODUCTION, 

Pathology  may  be  defined  as  the  study  of  diseases  not  in 
their  manifestations  merely,  but  in  their  essential  nature.  There 
are  various  conditions  met  with  from  day  to  day  which  we  name 
diseases.  They  produce  certain  alterations  in  the  feelings  of  the 
person  affected  which  induce  him  to  say  he  is  not  well,  and  they 
in  many  cases  lead  to  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  bodily  frame 
which  can  be  actually  observed  by  the  physician,  and  may  enable 
him  to  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  actual  disease  which  is 
present.  These  subjective  phenomena  and  those  objective  signs 
are  mere  indications  of  the  presence  of  something  which  we  call 
the  disease  or  morbid  process ;  and  it  is  surely  incumbent  on  every 
one  who  undertakes  to  treat  disease,  not  to  content  himself  with 
a  knowledge  of  its  manifestations  merely,  but  to  satisfy  himself 
as  to  its  real  nature. 

And  here,  at  the  very  outset  of  our  study  of  Pathology,  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  we  have  to  do  with  diseases,  not  disease  in  the 
abstract.  There  are  certain  definite  conditions  which  the  body 
presents,  and  which  are  recognized  as  morbid  states,  or  conditions 
different  from  those  of  healm,  and  our  object  is  to  find  out  what 
is  the  nature  of  those  morbid  states.  Endless  discussions  might 
be  raised  as  to  the  nature  and  causes  of  disease  in  the  abstract; 
but  we  shall  arrive  at  much  more  reliable  conclusions  if  we  study 
the  individual  states  of  disease  and  leave  those  more  general  dis- 
cussions aside. 

Without  going  into  any  general  discussion  as  to  the  nature  of 
disease  as  a  whole,  there  is  one  subject  which  here  calls  for  some 
consideration,  namely,  the  relation  of  diseased  to  healthy  con- 
ditions. Physiology  is  the  study  of  the  body  and  its  actions  in 
health,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  in  disease  these  physio- 
logical processes  suddenly  cease.  So  far  as  the  diseased  condition 
is  concerned,  these  processes  are  modified,  and  they  must  be 
studied  under  the  altered  circumstances;  but  in  the  study  of  each 
pathological  condition  the  physiological  must  be  taken  as  the  basis. 
A  knowledge  of  physiology  is  the  necessary  preliminary  to  the 
study  of  Pathology.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  pathological 
processes  are  merely  the  physiological  ones  altered.     In  disease 
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there  is  something  disturbing  the  natural  processes,  and  there  is 
an  endeavor,  as  it  were,  on  the  part  of  the  body  to  s(et  over  the 
disturbance,  and  the  phenomena  of  the  disease  are  not  infrequently 
the  expression  of  the  resistance  which  the  natural  processes  present 
to  the  disturbing  element. ,  These  normal  processes  must  be  taken 
into  account,  therefore,  and,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  the  physio- 
logical laws  are  really  in  essence  identical  with  the  pathological. 

We  have  to  study  the  nature  of  diseases,  and  this  will  bring  us 
into  close  connection  with  their  causes.  Much  has  been  written 
concerning  the  causes  of  disease  in  general,  and  much  that  is 
valuable,  but  this  study  of  itself  would  be  almost  sufficient  to  fill 
a  volume.  It  will  be  enough  here  if  we  consider,  as  each  disease 
comes  under  review,  whether  it  is  traceable  to  any  definitely  dis- 
tinguishable cause  or  causes.  In  some  acute  febrile  diseases,  we 
are  able  to  predicate  the  existence  of  viruses,  and  even  the  nature 
of  some  of  these  viruses  is  to  some  extent  known.  Whatever  is 
known  as  to  the  cause  of  diseases  will  assist  in  elucidating  their 
nature. 

In  the  study  of  diseases  in  their  nature,  there  are  three  main 
sources  from  which  assistance  is  to  be  obtained ;  one  may  be  desig- 
nated Experimental  Pathology,  another  Pathological  Anatomy, 
and  the  third  Clinical  Observation.  John  Hunter  may  be  said 
to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  experimental  pathology.  So  far  as 
it  can  be  prosecuted,  this  mode  of  study  is  calculated  to  aflTord  us 
the  most  directly  trustworthy  information  as  to  the  nature  of  dis- 
eases, and  much  of  the  advance  in  modern  pathology  is  due  to  this 
line  of  study.  If  we  can  actually  induce  a  given  disease  in  an 
animal,  we  have  found  out  much  as  to  its  causation,  and  are  in  the 
way  of  finding  out  much  as  to  its  nature.  In  some  cases  we  are 
able  actually  to  observe  the  morbid  processes  in  the  living  animal. 
Or,  we  can  fall  the  animal  at  various  periods  after  the  onset  of  the 
disease,  and  observe  the  results  at  various  stages.  We  can  varj- 
the  experiment  in  different  ways,  so  as  to  eliminate  on  one  side 
and  another  the  various  elements,  and  so  reduce  the  problem  to  its 
simple  and  necessary  parts.  Experimental  pathology  has  carried 
us  far  towards  understanding  many  of  the  conditions  in  disease. 
Reference  need  only  be  made  to  the  reformations  which  this  line 
of  study  has  eftected  in  our  knowledge  of  Inflammation,  Em- 
bolism, Tuberculosis. 

The  study  of  morbid  anatomy  is  not  likely  to  effect  such  revolu- 
tions in  Pathology  as  experimental  pathology,  but  in  the  training 
of  the  individual  medical  student  it  is  calculated  to  play  an  even 
more  important  part  in  giving  him  an  understanding  of  tne  nature 
of  the  diseases  he  has  to  deal  with.  Morbid  anatomy  gives  us  the 
physical  changes  which  disease  produces  in  the  body.  These 
changes  are,  as  it  were,  the  expression  of  the  pathological  pro- 
cesses, and  are  only  to  be  regarded  as  indications  of  the  existence 
of  these  processes.  It  is  probable  that  all  morbid  processes  pro- 
duce changes  in  structure,  although  the  changes  may  elude  our 
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obBervation.  For  the  most  part,  however,  we  are  able  to  associate 
the  change  of  structure  with  the  morbid  process,  and  the  observed 
change  leads  us  up  to  the  actual  nature  of  the  disease.  In  fact, 
the  nature  of  disease  might  be  studied  on  the  basis  of  the  morbid 
structure,  advantage  being  taken  also  qf  all  information  from  the 
side  of  experimental  pathology  and  clinical  observation. 

Morbid  Anatomy  is  the  study  of  the  structural  changes  in  all 
periods  and  stages  of  the  disease.  It  is  sometimes  objected  to  this 
mode  of  study  that  in  observinff  the  state  of  the  tissues  after  death 
we  see  only  the  last  stages  of  disease,  and  in  some  cases  only  the 
results.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Every  clinical  observer 
will  admit  that  in  the  same  disease  the  fatal  issue  occurs  in  different 
cases  under  the  most  diverse  circumstances.  Death  ensues,  as  a 
rule,  when  by  reason  of  defective  nutrition,  or  a  deficiency  in  the 
supply  of  oxygenated  blood  mainly  by  interference  with  the  respi- 
ration, the  functions  of  the  body  can  no  longer  be  carried  on. 
Now  there  is  in  different  individuals  an  infinite  variety  in  the  vigor 
of  the  vital  processes,  so  that  a  condition  which  in  one  will  very 
sliffhtly  affect  the  essential  phenomena  of  life,  will,  in  another, 
seriously  compromise  them.  This  is  an  experience  of  our  every- 
day life.  And  so  it  happens  that  patients  die  in  all  stages  of  dis- 
ease. Even  in  the  same  case  we  are  often  able  to  study  me  various 
changes  in  their  different  stages. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  is  meant,  take  the  case  of  pneumonia 
or  acute  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Patients  die  in  this  disease, 
as  a  rule,  from  failure  of  the  heart  and  consequent  cessation  of  the 
circulation;  but  the  paralysis  of  the  heart  is  not  related  solely  to 
the  condition  of  the  lungs.  It  is  often  much  more  closely  related 
to  the  elevation  of  temperature  which  is  to  be  traced  to  changes 
in  the  nervous  system,  while  the  powers  of  resistance  of  the  heart 
in  each  person  are  an  important  element  in  the  matter.  And  so 
it  happens  that  one  man  will  die  with  a  limited  and  advancing 
pneumonia,  while  another  will  survive  through  a  very  extensive 
condensation.  The  lung  at  death  in  the  one  case  is  in  the  same 
stage  of  disease  as  in  the  other  at  a  certain  date  during  life.  We 
can  study  the  nature  of  the  disease  in  the  former  and  we  are  surely 
warranted  in  assuming  that  in  the  patient  who  survived,  the  state 
of  the  lun^  is  virtually  identical  with  that  of  the  patient  who  died. 
Again,  in  a  carcinoma  growing  up  to  death,  we  have,  at  the 
growing  mar^ns  of  the  tumor,  changes  which  are  the  same  as 
those  by  which  the  tumor  has  all  along  been  extending,  and  we 
can  study  the  methods  of  its  growth  as  well  as  its  relations  to  the 
structures  in  which  it  has  been  Rowing. 

Thus  it  is  that,  although  morbid  anatomy  by  itself  may  in  some 
cases  throw  little  light  on  the  nature  of  the  disease,  yet,  taken  as 
an  expression  of  the  morbid  process,  it  is  of  the  highest  value. 
It  may  be  added  that  as  similar  processes  must  have  similar 
changes  as  their  correlatives,  we  may  take  these  changes  as  a  kind 
of  test  of  the  existence  of  the  processes. 
In  referring  to  processes  and  changes,  it  must  be  understood  that 
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the  finer  structure  of  the  body  is  taken  into  account.  In  Patho- 
logical Anatomy,  we  include  Pathological  Histology,  and  it  may 
indeed  be  said  that,  as  the  coarser,  naked-eye  appearances  are 
merely  the  expression  of  the  finer  structural  details,  so  we  shall 
not  understand  the  former  unless  we  are  able  to  refer  them  to  the 
latter.  We  can  have  no  accurate  idea  of  the  proper  structure  of 
the  normal  liver  by  simply  looking  at  it  with  the  naked  eye,  and 
we  can  have  little  insight  into  its  morbid  conditions  by  the  same 
method  of  observation.  The  morbid  conditions,  however,  do  gen- 
erally cause  changes  in  the  naked-eye  appearances,  and  this  is  of 
great  consequence  as  enabling  us,  when  roughly  examining  an 
organ,  to  infer  that  its  structure  is  changed.  But  these  macro- 
scopic appearances  are  only  useful  when  they  are  used  to  throw 
liffht  on  the  microscopic  changes  or  to  direct  attention  to  them. 
The  really  important  processes  are  those  which  concern  the  finer 
elements  of  the  tissues,  and  so  it  is  to  these  that  we  shall  chiefly 
attend  in  studying  the  various  forms  of  disease. 

Clinical  observation  is  of  great  importance  in  the  study  of 
pathology,  and  that  in  various  ways.  If  what  has  been  stated 
above  be  correct,  then  it  is  the  processes  occurring  during  life 
that  are  the  real  subject  of  study  in  pathology,  and  it  is  only  by 
careful  clinical  observation  that  we  are  able  to  get,  as  it  were,  into 
close  relations  with  these  processes  during  their  actual  currency. 
Clinical  Observation  and  Pathological  Anatomy  should  thus  be 
taken  as  mutually  elucidating  each  other,  and  as  working  together 
towards  just  conceptions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  conditions  con- 
cerned. 

There  is  another  aspect  in  which  clinical  observation  is  of  im- 
portance in  relation  to  pathology.  The  pathologist,  if  conversant 
only  with  morbid  anatomy  and  experimental  pathology,  is  apt  to 
form  a  too  mechanical  and  simple  conception  of  the  processes  in- 
volved, and  is  likely  to  theorize  on  tlie  basis  of  a  too-limited  view 
of  the  subject.  Clinical  Observation  is  a  needed  corrective  to  this, 
bringing  the  pathologist  back  to  the  practical  aspects  of  the  matter, 
and  checking  the  tendency  to  theorize  by  the  discipline  of  facts. 

In  the  systematic  treatment  of  the  various  forms  of  disease,  the 
plan  adopted  has  been  to  take  up  first  the  diseases  in  their  general 
aspects,  and  afterwards  the  diseases  of  the  special  organs  and 
systems.  The  work,  therefore,  divides  itself  naturally  into  a 
General  Part  and  a  Special  Part. 

In  the  General  Part  will  be  taken  up  those  diseases  which  are 
not  confined  to  any  organ  or  tissue;  most  of  them,  indeed,  may 
affect  any  organ  of  the  Body.  In  this  part  are  included  the  follow- 
ing subjects :  The  Affections  of  the  Circulation  and  of  the  Blood, 
Inflammation,  Retrograde  Changes,  Hypertrophy,  Repair,  and 
Regeneration,  Infective  Tumors,  Tumors  proper,  and  Parasites. 
In  order  to  make  this  general  part  complete,  the  subject  of  Mal- 
formations should  be  included.  With  the  general  subject  of 
Malformations,  however,  the  author  has  little  practical  acquaint- 
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ance,  and  he  has  thought  it  better  to  leave  it  to  special  works  on 
that  subject. 

In  the  Special  Part,  the  diseases  as  they  manifest  themselves  in 
the  indiviaual  organs  and  tissues  will  be  considered.  It  is  clear 
that  the  diseases  described  in  the  General  Part  will  again  come 
under  review  in  each  division  of  the  Special  Part,  ana  they  will 
be  taken  up  very  much  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  General  Part. 
But  each  disease  presents  various  specialties  according  to  its 
locality,  and,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  it  is  important  to 
understand  the  modifications  thus  occurring.  The  Special  Part 
will  be,  in  a  certain  sense,  an  expansion  and  amplified  illustration 
of  the  general  principles  educed  in  the  General  Part. 


PART  I. 


GENERAL      DISEASES, 


AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  CIRCULATION  AND  OF 

THE  BLOOD. 

We  have  here  two  somewhat  diverse  conditions  to  consider, 
namely,  the  abnormal  variations  in  distribution  of  the  blood,  and 
the  changes  in  its  actual  condition.  In  regard  to  distribution, 
we  may  have  too  much  or  too  little  blood  m  the  vessels,  or  the 
blood  or  its  constituents  may  get  outside  the  vessels.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  blood  may  undergo  changes  in  its  constitution,  or 
it  may  change  its  condition  by  coagulating  inside  the  vessels. 

In  order  to  understand  what  is  to  follow  it  will  be  necessary,  in 
the  first  place,  to  refer  briefly  to  certain  points  in  the  physiology 
OF  THB  CIRCULATION.  If  wc  are  to  study  alterations  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  blood,  then  we  must  have  in  our  minds  clear 
ideas  as  to  the  arrangements  by  which  the  normal  distribution  is 
regulated.  In  the  ilistribution  of  the  blood  the  capillaries  and 
veins  may  be  regarded  as  \4rtually  passive  channels.  They  are 
able  to  accommodate  more  or  less  blood  according  to  circum- 
stances, but  of  themselves  they  have  probably  little  to  do  with  the 
variations  in  the  supply.  It  is  obvious  that  the  supply  of  blood 
to  the  tissues  varies,  chiefly  according  to  their  needs ;  the  working 
brain  or  muscle  requires  and  gets  a  fuller  and  more  rapid  supply 
of  blood  than  when  at  rest.  Although  there  may  be  some  assist- 
ance to  the  circulation  by  the  attraction  to  the  tissues  of  needed 
material,  yet  essentially  the  supply  is  regulated  by  the  arteries; 
when  they  dilate  more  blood  passes  into  the  capillaries  and  on  to  the 
veins,  and  when  they  contract  less  blood  reaches  the  capillaries 
and  veins.  We  may  regard  the  arteries  as  regulating  the  supplv 
of  blood,  the  capillaries  as  distributing  the  blood,  bringing  it 
within  reach  of  the  elements  of  the  tissues,  and  the  veins  and 
lymphatics  as  carrying  it  oft'.  The  amount  of  blood  admitted  by 
the  arteries  depends  on  the  state  of  contraction  or  relaxation  of 
the  muscular  nbres  in  the  middle  coat,  and  this,  like  all  other 
muscular  actions,  is  under  the  command  of  the  nervous  system. 
When  the  vaso-motor  nerves  are  stimulated  the  muscular  coat 
contracts,  when  these  nerves  are  paralyzed  it  relaxes,  and  when  a 
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moderate  amount  of  stimulus  is  supplied,  then  we  have  that  state 
of  slight  contraction  to  which  the  name  of  tonicity  is  applied. 

Much  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the  exact  nervous  rela- 
tions of  the  middle  coat  of  arteries.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 
under  the  influence  of  centres  situated  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis, 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  are,  as  well,  in  or  near  the 
walls  of  the  arteries,  peripheral  ganglia,  which  are  the  immediate 
regulators  of  their  calibre.  The  heart  is  often  compared  with 
arteries  in  its  structure,  and  we  know  that  it  possesses  intrinsic 
ganglia.  By  means  of  these  ganglia  it  is  able  to  persist  in  its 
contractions  after  separation  from  all  higher  centres  or  even  when 
cut  out  of  the  body.  We  know,  also,  that  the  higher  centres 
influence  these  ganglia  in  two  ways,  either  by  stimulating  them 
(through  the  sympathetic)  or  by  inhibiting  them  (through  the 
vagus).  In  the  arteries  we  see  somewhat  similar  phenomena. 
When  arteries  are  cut  oflF  from  all  central  connections  they  are 
still  capable  of  varying  their  calibre.  If  the  sciatic  nerve  in  a 
frog  is  divided  the  arteries  indeed  dilate,  but  after  a  time  they 
resume,  at  least  partially,  their  state  of  tonicity,  and  are  capa- 
ble of  still  further  variations.  Again,  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid 
in  the  blood  will  cause  arteries  to  contract  after  all  their  central 
connections  have  been  severed,  and  they  may  be  made  to  dilate 
by  means  of  chloral  or  atropine.  It  is  well  known  that  irritation 
of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  causes  contraction  of  the  arteries,  and 
this  is  readily  enough  understood  without  supposing  the  existence 
of  peripheral  ganglia,  but  it  has  now  been  shown  that  the  arteries 
may  be  caused  to  dilate  by  the  stimulation  of  nerves  passing  to 
them,  and  this  can  only  be  by  means  of  local  ganglia,  it  is 
known,  for  instance,  that  dilatation  of  the  arteries  of  the  salivary 
gland  may  be  produced  by  irritation  of  certain  nerves  passing  to 
them,  ana  so  is  it  wit^i  the  vessels  of  the  penis.  Lately,  it  nas 
been  shown  that  the  arteries  of  the  skin  may  be  thus  caused  to 
dilate.  In  these  cases  the  nervous  influence  paralyzes  the  local 
ganglia.  In  studying  inflammation  we  shall  see  still  further 
proof  of  the  existence  of  these  peripheral  nerve-centres,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  Lister  long  ago  inferred. 

Besides  these  local  centres,  there  are  higher  and  more  general 
centres  situated  chiefly  in  the  spinal  cord  and  medulla  oblon^ta. 
From  these  centres  there  seems  to  pass  a  continuous  slight  stimu- 
lation inducing  that  moderate  contraction  which  we  name  tonicity. 
If  the  connection  be  severed,  the  tonicity  ceases,  the  arteries  dilate. 
There  is  a  general  centre  for  the  whole  vaso-motor  system  in  the 
medulla  oblongata.  When  this  is  stimulated  all  the  arteries  appear 
to  contract,  when  it  is  destroyed  all  the  arteries  in  the  body 
dilate.  But  without  being  destroyed  the  centre  may  be  paralyzed 
or  inhibited.  It  is  inhibited  by  the  inhalation  of  nitrite  of  amyl, 
and  the  arteries  dilate.  It  may  also  be  inhibited  by  the  stimula- 
tion of  a  nervous  branch  which  passes  upwards  from  the  heart, 
the  depressor  nerve.  This  general  centre,  therefore,  has  nervous 
connections  of  a  similar  kind  to  the  local  ganglia. 
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It  may  be  added  that  each  organ  seems  to  have  nervous  arranffe- 
ment«  of  its  own,  by  means  of  which,  either  reflexly  through  the 
spinal  cord  and  sympathetic  system,  or  more  locally,  it  is  in  a 
position  to  regulate  the  contraction  of  its  arteries  and  the  supply 
of  blood. 

HYPEREMIA  AND  ANEMIA. 

These  physiological  considerations  would  lead  us  directly  to  the 
consideration  of  the  local  variations  in  the  distribution  of  the  blood 
in  the  body.  But  prior  to  that,  we  have  to  consider  alterations  in 
the  quantity  of  the  blood  as  a  whole.  It  is  clear  that  with  regard 
to  both  local  and  general  variations  the  blood  may  be  either 
excessive  or  deficient  in  quantity,  and  to  express  these  the  terms 
HYPEREMIA  and  ANEMIA  are  used.  It  will,  therefore,  be  possible 
to  consider  this  subject  under  the  four  divisions  of  General  Hy- 
persemia,  General  Ansemia,  Local  Hyperseraia,  and  Local  Anaemia. 

1.  General  HYPERiEMiA. — This  term  designates  the  condition 
in  which  the  total  quantity  of  blood  is  in  excess.  The  term 
Plethora  is  used  in  a  similar  sense.  The  first  question  that 
arises  here  is,  whether  the  vascular  system  is  capable  of  accom- 
modating more  blood  than  it  contains  normally.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  answering  this  question  in  the  affirmative.  If  the 
vessels  as  a  whole  could  contain  no  more  blood  than  they  normally 
hold,  then  there  could  be  no  local  variations,  no  blushing,  no  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  blood  during  acti\4ty  of  organs.  The 
capillaries  present  great  varieties  in  the  amount  of  blood  they 
contain  at  diffiarent  times,  and  if  we  take  the  whole  capillaries 
of  the  body  into  account,  it  will  appear  that  in  them  there  is  a 

great  reserve  space,  which  may  possibly  on  occasion  be  used  for 
le  accommodation  of  an  excess  of  blood.  This  matter  has  been 
brought  to  the  test  of  experiment,  and  as  there  are  several  points 
of  interest  in  this  regard,  we  shall  refer  more  specially  to  the 
observations  made. 

Transfusion  of  blood  is  the  artificial  introduction  into  the  vas- 
cular svstem  of  blood  from  another  animal. 

In  the  experiments  of  Worm  Miiller,  which  are  chiefly  of  im- 
portance here,  the  defibrinated  blood  of  dogs  was  injected,  with 
precautions,  into  the  vessels  of  animals  of  the  same  kind.  It  is 
not  remarkable  that  the  vascular  svstem  can  accommodate  a  large 
additional  quantity  of  blood,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  it  should 
do  so  with  little  disturbance  to  the  health  of  the  animal.  A 
quantity  equal  to  one-half  or  three-fourths  of  the  blood  normally 

{)re8ent  in  the  animal  may  be  injected  without  endangering  the 
ife  of  the  animal,  and  the  quantity  needs  to  be  double  the  normal, 
or  over  it,  before  the  animal's  health  is  seriously  impaired.  It 
might  be  expected  that  when  the  vascular  system  is  thus  overfilled 
the  blood-pressure  would  be  greatly  raised,  but  actual  registration 
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of  the  pressure,  by  a  canula  introduced  into  the  carotid  and  con- 
necting with  a  kymographion,  shows  that  though  durinff  the 
actual  operation  uiere  is  a  rise  of  pressure,  yet  it  soon  fsdls  to 
within  normal  limits.  If  a  quantity  is  injected  beyond  double 
the  normal  bulk  of  the  blood,  then  the  pressure  begins  to  show 
remarkable  elevations  and  depressions,  and  the  animal  usually  dies 
in  the  course  of  the  same  day,  or  the  next.  Life  is  immediately 
endangered  when  one  and  a  half  times  the  normal  bulk  is  injected. 

When  blood  is  transfused,  then,  in  large  quantity  it  finds  accom- 
modation chiefly  in  the  capillaries  and  veins,  the  arteries  being 
relaxed  in  order  to  admit  or  its  passing  into  these,  and  the  blood- 
pressure  is  not  raised.  It  appears  that  the  capillaries  and  veins  of 
the  abdominal  organs  form  a  great  reservoir  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  excessive  blood,  and  that  the  blood  lodges  here  chiefly 
after  transfusion. 

The  excess  of  blood  thus  supplied  to  an  animal  does  not,  how- 
ever, remain  permanently  as  a  part  of  its  organism.  There  seem 
to  be  arrangements  in  the  body  for  disposing  of  it.  Worm  Miiller 
endeavored  to  determine  what  time  it  took  to  dispose  of  a  large 
EXCESS  OF  BLOOD.  Aft^r  the  transfusion  the  animals  were  starved, 
and  the  blood  and  urine  examined  at  intervals.  It  was  concluded 
that  the  fluid  of  the  blood  is  rapidly  disposed  of,  being  excreted  by 
the  urine.  A  few  hours  after  transfusion  much  of  the  excess  of 
liquor  sanguinis  had  already  gone,  and  even  when  sixty  to  eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  blood  was  injected,  the  whole  excess  had  dis- 
appeared in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days.  The  rapid  disposal 
of  the  liquor  sanguinis  leaves  the  blood-corpuscles  greatly  in  ex- 
cess, and  the  rate  of  disappearance  was  determined  by  counting 
them  bv  means  of  Malassez'  method.  If  the  quantity  transfusea 
is  small,  the  corpuscles  may  be  disposed  of  in  a  few  days;  but  in 
the  case  of  large  transfusions  it  may  take  two  or  even  three  weeks. 
In  this  comparatively  short  period  of  time,  however,  the  whole 
excess  of  blood,  both  plasma  and  corpuscles,  is  removed,  and  we 
may  infer  that  there  are  arrangements  in  the  body  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  amount  of  blood. 

These  experiments  all  refer  to  the  transfusion  of  defibrinated 
blood.  If  blood  is  injected  when  just  about  to  coagulate,  or  if 
when  it  has  just  begun  to  coagulate  some  of  the  serum  is  pressed 
out  and  injected,  then  in  some  cases  the  animal  dies  rapidly  with 
symptoms  referrible  to  pulmonary  embolism.  The  blood  in  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  and  pulmonary  artery  is  found  after  death 
to  be  coagulated.  The  explanation  of  this  is,  that  at  the  time  of 
coagulation  of  the  blood,  the  tibrinoplastic  substance  and  the  fer- 
ment, which  Schmidt's  observations  have  shown  to  be  so  directly 
concerned  in  coagulation,  are  both  set  free.  It  appears  that  even 
a  small  quantity  of  these  substances  introduced  in  the  free  state 
into  the  blood  of  a  living  animal  induces  coagulation  of  it.  The 
importance  of  these  facts  in  regard  to  transfusion  in  human  beings 
will  not  be  overlooked. 

Hitherto  the  transfusion  of  blood  from  an  animal  of  the  same 
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kind  has  been  referred  to,  dog's  blood  injected  into  a  dog.  But 
when  blood  from  a  different  species  of  animal  is  used,  there 
are  frequently  symptoms  of  poisoning  developed.  The  urine  is 
blood-colored,  and  it  contains  albumen  and  tube-casts;  there  is 
vomiting  of  bloody  material,  diarrhoea,  etc.  It  is  as  if  the  foreign 
blood  had  acted  as  a  poison,  and  we  may  inquire  what  is  the  nature 
of  the  poison.  The  observations  of  IPonnck  (Virchow's  Archiv^ 
vol.  Ixii.),  and  others,  have  thrown  considerable  light  on  this 
matter.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  urme  is  blood- 
colored,  but  microscopic  examination  shows  that  this  is  due,  not 
to  the  presence  of  red  blood-corpuscles,  but  to  that  of  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  blood  in  solution.  It  is  not  a  bloody,  but  a  blood- 
colored  urine,  not  a  haematuria  but  a  hemoglobinuria.  The  fact 
seems  to  be  that  there  is  no  poison  in  the  foreign  blood-plasma, 
but  that  the  corpuscles  are  unable  to  survive  in  the  alien  blood; 
they  dissolve,  and  their  hsemoglobin  being  dissolved  in  the  plasma 
acts  as  a  poison,  and  is  eliminated  by  the  kidneys.  It  seems  to 
exercise  its  deleterious  influence  chiefly  on  the  kidnevs  themselves, 
the  tube-casts  and  albumen  in  the  urine  being  evidences  of  the 
irritation  of  these  organs.  The  general  symptoms,  in  fact,  are 
largely  referrible  to  the  irritation  ot  the  kidneys. 

K  haemoglobin  be  introduced  into  the  blood  in  other  ways,  it 
acts  equally  as  a  poison.  The  red  corpuscles  of  animals  may  be 
destroyed  by  repeatedly  freezing  and  thawing  the  blood,  and  when 
that  has  been  done,  the  blood  of  the  same  kind  of  animal  will 
produce  symptoms  such  as  those  referred  to. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  all  animals  are  not  exactly  in  the  same 
relation  to  each  other  in  this  respect.  It  is  found,  for  instance, 
that  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  lamb's  blood  than  of  hen's  blood 
produces  hsemoglobinuria  in  a  dog.  The  importance  of  these  facts 
in  regard  to  transfusion  in  the  human  species  will  be  apparent. 

In  this  place  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  blood  transfused  does 
not,  according  to  Panum,  act  as  food  or  take  its  place.  If  an 
animal  is  undergoing  starvation,  transfusion  does  not  avert  or  delay 
the  process  of  inanition ;  it  rather  hastens  it  by  increasing  the 
waste.  In  using  transfusion  as  a  means  of  treatment  the  object  is 
to  make  up  a  deficiency  of  red  corpuscles  or  blood-plasma. 

Having  now  seen  that,  by  transfusion,  an  artificial  plethora  may 
be  induced  in  animals,  we  may  be  prepared  to  admit  the  possibility 
of  its  existence  in  the  human  subject.  It  will  presumably  occur 
when  the  blood-forming  organs  are  unduly  active,  and  will  mani- 
fest itself  in  an  over-fulness  of  the  capillaries  and  veins  through- 
out the  body,  but  especially  in  those  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 
Persons  of  vigorous  digestion  and  active  habits  have  often  a  florid 
appearance,  as  if  the  vessels,  of  the  skin  at  least,  were  overfilled. 
The  excess  of  blood  is  used,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  for- 
mation of  fat,  and  we  know  that  the  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue 
and  that  of  the  abdomen  are  often  much  increased.  But  the  ob- 
servations mentioned  above  show  that  any  excess  of  blood  is  dis- 
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Eosed  of  with  considerable  rapidity,  and  we  may  infer  that  in  the 
uman  subject  a  moderate  tendency  to  plethora  will  be  overcome. 
It  will  develop  when  the  formation  of  blood  keeps  in  advance  of 
its  destruction  by  tlie  arrangements  provided  for  that  purpose. 

2.  General  ANiBMiA. — ^By  this  name  is  meant  strictly  a  defect 
in  the  blood  as  a  whole,  a  real  want  of  blood,  but  the  term  is 
habitually  used  to  designate  conditions  in  which  the  blood  is 
defective  in  any  of  its  important  constituents. 

A  true  anaemia  or  want  of  blood,  such  as  occurs  in  consequence 
of  a  severe  hemorrhage,  is  designated  Oligemia,  and  this  term 
may  be  regarded  as  virtually  equivalent  to  Acute  Traumatic 
Anaemia.  Wlien  such  a  condition  develops  from  a  single  large 
hemorrhage,  the  condition  of  simple  reduction  of  the  bulk  of  the 
blood  does  not  long  remain,  but  various  processes  occur  which 
modify  the  state  of  the  blood.  We  have  now  to  consider  what 
these  processes  are,  and  how  they  modify  the  condition  of  the  blood. 

To  begin  with,  the  bulk  of  the  blood  does  not  long  remain 
under  the  normal;  it  is  rapidly  made  up,  but  not  by  a  plasma  of 
normal  concentration.  The  blood  is  unduly  watery,  and  so  the 
oligaemia  gives  place  to  a  Hydr^emia.  The  process  by  which  this 
is  brought  about  is  not  very  obscure.  As  the  hemorrhage  pro- 
ceeds tlie  arterial  blood-pressure  diminishes;  in  slight  hemorrhages 
it  soon  recovers,  but  in  severe  cases  the  reduction  continues  for 
some  time.  The  consequence  of  this  must  be  a  diminution  in  the 
transudation  of  the  normal  parenchymatous  fluid  from  the  capil- 
laries. If  the  reduction  of  pressure  is  considerable,  there  may 
even  be  a  reverse  current,  the  fluid  from  the  tissues  being  absorbed 
into  the  blood.  Again,  the  secretion  of  urine  depends  on  the 
blood-pressure  in  the  vessels  of  the  Malpighian  tufts  in  the  kidneys, 
and  the  pressure  here  depends  largely  on  the  general  arterial  ten- 
sion. Any  diminution  of  the  general  blood-pressure  will  therefore 
lessen  the  amount  of  urine  secreted,  and  will  diminish  the  loss  of 
water  by  the  blood.  In  this  way,  and  by  the  absorption  of  water 
from  the  alimentary  canal,  the  bulk  of  the  blood  is  soon  made  up, 
but,  as  already  mentioned,  it  is  a  watery  blood. 

After  such  a  hemorrhage  also,  there  is  an  excess  of  leucocytes 
in  the  blood,  especially  as  compared  with  the  red  corpuscles,  which 
are  much  diminished.  This  condition  of  Leucocytosis  is  brought 
about  in  various  ways.  During  the  actual  hemorrhage  the  white 
corpuscles  being  more  adhesive  pass  less  freely  out  of  the  ruptured 
vessels,  and  so  fewer  are  lost  than  of  the  red  corpuscles.  But  the 
principal  cause  of  the  leucocytosis  is,  that  the  white  corpuscles  are 
much  sooner  replenished  than  tlie  red.  The  thoracic  duct  pours 
into  the  jugular  vein  lymph  containing  leucocytes  both  during 
and  after  the  hemorrhage.  Moreover,  the  organism  seems  to  have 
a  very  great  power  of  forming  leucocytes.  If  we  consider  the 
excessive  quantities  of  them  which  are  formed  during  an  active 
suppuration,  we  may  have  some  idea  of  the  rapi<litv  with  which 
they  may  be  produced. 
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The  red  corpuscles  are  much  more  slowly  regenerated.  If  the 
hemorrhage  has  been  at  all  severe,  it  takes  many  weeks  to  make 
up  their  number.  The  number  of  corpuscles  to  a  given  bulk  of 
blood  can  readily  be  estimated  by  the  instruments  devised  for  the 
enumeration  of  the  corpuscles,  of  which  one  of  the  most  conven- 
ient is  that  of  Thoma,  manufactured  by  Zeiss,  of  Jena.  By  this 
method  it  can  be  observed  how  the  corpuscles  are  gradually  re- 
plenished. 

The  exact  mode  of  formation  of  the  red  corpuscles,  even  the 
site  of  their  formation,  is  very  obscure.  It  has  been  generally 
believed  that  the  spleen,  lymphatic  glands,  and  bone-marrow,  have 
to  do  with  the  formation  of  these  corpuscles.  The  observations  of 
Neumann  and  others  have  caused  great  importance  to  be  attached 
to  the  bone-marrow  in  this  regard,  and  the  fact  that  nucleated  red 
corpuscles  are  to  be  found  here,  especially  in  young  persons,  has 
been  re^rded  as  an  indication  that  this  tissue  is  specially  con- 
cerned m  the  formation  of  these  bodies.  It  has  fi^enerally  been 
supposed  that  the  red  corpuscles  develop  out  of  the  white,  but 
considerable  doubt  has  always  existed  as  to  this.  Recently,  it  has 
been  asserted  that  they  arise  by  a  process  of  budding  from  existing 
red  corpuscles. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  the  red  corpuscles  are  replen- 
ished only  by  an  excessive  activity  in  the  blood-forming  organs. 
It  may  be,  rather,  that  with  an  ordinary,  or  even  reduced,  activity, 
the  corpuscles  are  made  up  by  fewer  of  them  being  consumed  than 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  The  coloring  matters  of  the  bile 
and  of  the  urine  are  derived  from  the  blood,  and  their  existence 
implies  that  red  corpuscles  are  destroyed  in  order  to  yield  their 
coloring  matter.  In  the  case  of  the  bile,  this  destruction  probably 
takes  place  in  the  liver,  but  in  the  case  of  the  urine,  the  coloring 
matter  exists  pre-formed  in  the  blood,  and  the  destruction  of  cor- 
puscles takes  place  elsewhere,  perhaps  in  the  spleen.  After  a 
severe  hemorrhage,  there  is  much  less  activity  of  all  the  functions 
of  the  body,  and,  presumably,  less  consumption  of  red  corpuscles. 
In  accordance  with  this  the  bile  and  urine  are  paler  than  normal; 
often  very  much  so.  It  may  be,  then,  that  in  the  generally  re- 
duced activity  of  the  body,  there  is  no  increased  formation  of  red 
corpuscles,  but  that  their  slow  replenishment  is  really  due  to  an 
economy  of  them. 

In  the  above,  the  case  of  a  single  considerable  hemorrhage  has 
been  taken.  Where  there  are  frequent  small  hemorrhages,  as  from 
piles,  bleeding  from  the  uterus,  etc.,  there  will  be  a  recurrent  loss 
of  blood,  and  a  continuous  hydraemia. 

Spontaneous  anaemia  is  a  term  used  to  designate  conditions  in 
which,  without  any  loss  of  blood,  there  is  a  deficiency  chiefly  in 
the  red  corpuscles.  There  is  generally  an  actual  deficiency  in  the 
number  of  the  corpuscles  as  determined  by  counting,  but  there  are 
cases  where,  without  any  great  reduction  in  number,  there  is  a 
great  deficiency  of  hsemoglobin.     The  normal  proportion  of  red 
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corpuscles  to  the  plasma  is  thirteen  per  cent.,  and  in  spontaneous 
anaemia  it  has  been  found  as  low  as  six,  five,  and  even  four  per  cent. 
Various  forms  of  spontaneous  ansemia  are  met  with,  of  which  two 
call  for  special  note,  namely,  Chlorosis  and  Pernicious  Ansemia. 

Chlorosis  occurs  most  frequently  in  young  women  about  the  age 
of  puberty,  and  it  is  remarkably  amenable  to  treatment  by  means  of 
iron.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  this  condition  may  be  due  to 
a  congenital  defect  in  the  organs  for  preparing  the  blood — ^they  are 
unable  to  meet  any  extra  strain  on  them,  such  as  occurs  at  puberty. 
It  is  interesting,  in  this  regard,  that  chlorosis  has  been  found  in  a 
certain  number  of  cases  to  be  associated  with  a  visible  defect  in 
the  circulatory  system,  which  gives  some  corroboration  to  the 
supposition  of  a  defect  in  the  blood-preparing  organs  (Virchow). 
The  most  constant  defect  is  narrowness  and  thinness  of  the  aorta. 
There  is  also  frequently  an  irregularity  in  the  origin  of  the 
branches  from  the  aorta,  especially  the  intercostal  ones.  The 
narrowness  of  the  aorta  may  lead  to  hypertrophy  of  the  heart. 
It  is  sometimes  stated  that  chlorosis  is  related  to  congenital  defect 
of  the  organs  of  generation,  but  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  in 
support  of  this. 

There  are  certain  anaemias  of  a  very  serious  kind  which  come 
on  without  any  apparent  connection  with  other  abnormal  condi- 
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Blood  in  pernicious  anasmia.  The  larger 
bodies  are  the  normal  red  oorpuscles.  The 
amaller  are  the  round,  more  deeply  colored 
ones  usually  found — so-called  microoytei>. 

(E^CBHORST.) 


From  red  medulla  of  bone  \\n  per- 
nicious aneemia.'  a.  Nucleated  red 
corpuscles,  c.  A  red  corpuscle  with 
granular  nucleus.  6.  Large  nucleated 
cells,  forming  the  bulk  of  the  altered 
marrow.     X  350. 


tions.  These  are  sometimes  designated  Essential  Anemias,  of 
which  the  most  important  is  Pernicious  Anaemia.  This  name  is 
used  to  designate  a  disease  in  which,  without  apparent  cause,  the 
blood  deteriorates,  becoming  deficient  in  red  corpuscles.  The  de- 
terioration goes  on  progressively  to  a  fatal  issue,  and  nothing  has 
been  found  to  arrest  it.  In  this  disease  there  is  a  marked  defici- 
ency in  red  corpuscles,  but  besides  that  there  are  corpuscles  pres- 
ent which  are  not  represented  at  all  in  normal  blood.  These  are 
red  corpuscles  of  a  much  smaller  size  than  the  normal  ones,  as 
shown  m  Fig.  1.  They  are  usually  about  half  the  size  of  the 
red   ones;    instead   of  being  biconcave  they  are  globular,  and 
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they  have  a  much  deeper  color  than  the  ordinary  red  corpuscles. 
They  are  generally  present  in  considerable  abundance,  and  may 
even  exceed  in  number  the  normal  ones.  It  is  asserted  that  these 
small  corpuscles  (microcytes)  are  present  in  all  cases  of  this  dis- 
ease. This  is  denied  by  some,  but  they  are  certainly  present  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases.  In  addition,  red  corpuscles  of  larger 
size  than  normal  and  nucleated  red  corpuscles,  have  been  met 
with  in  the  blood  in  some  cases  of  pernicious  ansemia,  and  nucle- 
ated corpuscles  may  be  found  in  the  blood  after  death  when  exami- 
nation has  failed  to  detect  them  during  life.  In  some  cases  also 
of  this  disease,  the  medulla  of  bone  is  altered.  Instead  of  the 
yellow  adipose  tissue,  which  is  the  normal  structure  in  some  parts 
of  the  medulla,  a  red  semi-fluid  marrow  has  been  found,  in  the 
shaft  of  the  femur  for  instance.  Under  the  microscope,  in  these 
cases,  the  normal  adipose  tissue  is  found  to  be  replaced  by  affgre- 
gations  of  cells,  in  the  midst  of  which  are  found  nucleated  red 
corpuscles,  while  the  non-nucleated  corpuscles  present  great  variety 
in  size  (Fig.  2^.  This  change  in  the  medulla,  however,  can 
hardly  be  regaraed  as  distinctive  of  this  form  of  anaemia.  It  has 
been  found  m  ordinary  forms  of  ansemia,  and  it  is  sometimes 
absent  in  pernicious  anaemia.  Probably  it  indicates  an  alteration 
in  the  organs  having  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  the  blood,  but 
nothing  further  can  oe  definitely  asserted. 

Besides  these  forms  of  anaemia  already  described  in  which  there 
is  an  actual  loss  of  blood  or  else  a  grave  defect  in  the  formation 
of  the  blood,  there  are  some  conditions  in  which  the  blood  is 
impoverished  in  consequence  of  some  other  disease  which  either 
causes  a  waste  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  or,  by  lowering 
the  nutrition  as  a  whole,  leads  to  defect  in  the  formation  of  the 
blood.  This  is  called  secondary  anemia,  and  it  may  occur  in  all 
debilitating  diseases  such  as  malignant  tumors,  febrile  conditions, 
albuminuria,  etc. 

Anemia,  in  its  various  forms,  not  unfrequently  produces  sec- 
ondary changes  in  various  organs,  and  it  will  be  proper  briefly  to 
refer  to  these.  The  foundation  of  all  these  changes  is  the  deterio- 
ration of  the  blood,  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  find  functional 
activity  reduced,  and,  above  all,  the  nutntion  of  the  tissues  inter- 
fered with.  A  prominent  result  of  this  interference  with  the 
nutrition  is  the  frequent  occurrence  of  degenerative  changes. 

Fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  is  one  of 
the  commonest  of  these.  Experiment  on  dogs  shows  that  succes- 
sive large  hemorrhages  leading  to  inanition  rapidly  produce  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  muscle  of  the  heart.  The  author  has  met 
with  a  case  in  which,  after  a  single  very  severe  hemorrhage  from 
the  stomach,  with  a  fatal  issue  three  wecKs  later,  there  was  extreme 
fattv  degeneration  of  the  heart.  Fatty  degeneration  also  occurs 
in  tTbe  epithelium  of  the  uriniferous  tubules  of  the  kidney  and  in 
the  hepatic  cells  of  the  liver.     A  fatty  degeneration  of  the  intima 
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of  the  aorta,  producing  a  figured  appearance  in  the  wall  of  the 
vessel,  has  been  seen  in  chlorosis  and  in  other  forms  of  anaemia 
(Virchow).  This  may  be  part  of  the  defect  of  the  vascular  system 
in  chlorosis  already  mentioned,  but  more  probably  it  is  a  secondary 
degeneration.  The  state  of  the  medulla  of  bone  in  pernicious 
ansemia  has  been  referred  to,  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  a 
similar  red  marrow  has  been  seen  in  other  forms.  We  meet  with 
it  in  secondary  anaemias,  and,  perhaps,  especially  in  old  persons. 

3.  Local  Hyperemia. — We  have  next  to  consider  the  local 
variations  in  the  distribution  of  the  blood.  The  term  local 
hvpertemia  is  applied  to  conditions  in  which  there  is  an  excess  of 
blood  in  the  vessels  of  a  particular  part.  It  may  be  due  to  an  ab- 
normal amount  of  blood  being  admitted  by  the  arteries,  and  in  that 
case  the  blood  will  generally  be  at  a  higher  pressure  and  flow"  more 
quickly  than  normal;  or  to  some  interference  with  the  passage  of  the 
blood  away  from  the  part  by  the  veins,  in  which  case  the  current 
will  probablj'  be  unduly  slow.  In  this  way  we  distinguish  two  forms 
of  local  hyperaemia — an  active  or  arterial  and  a  passive  or  venous. 

Active  Hyperemia  or  Active  Congestion. — This  occurs  when 
an  excess  of  blood  is  admitted  by  the  arteries  into  a  part.  The 
terms  Atonic  and  Arterial  Hypertemia  may  be  regarded  as  synony- 
mous with  active  hyperaeraia,  and  also  the  expressions  Fluxion  and 
Determination  of  Blood.  This  condition  will  come  about  either 
when  tliQre  is  some  increase  of  the  blood-pressure  forcing  more 
blood  in,  or  when  the  arteries  are  dilated  so  as  to  allow  the  blood 
freer  access. 

Increase  of  blood-presslre  is  not  often  local,  and  even  when 
it  is,  a  rapid  accommodation  is  usually  eftected  by  which  the  press- 
ure is  brought  to  an  equilibrium.  This  accommodation  is  effected, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  means  of  the  arteries,  their  state  of  contrac- 
tion being  subject  to  variation.  There  is  one  situation,  however, 
in  which  arteries  possess  little  tonicity,  and  hardly  at  all  regulate 
the  supply  of  blood  except  passively,  and  that  is  in  the  lungs.  It 
is  to  be  noted,  therefore,  that  any  increase  of  blood-pressure  affect- 
ing the  pulmonary  circulation  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  an  active 
hyperaemia.  In  studying  active  hyperemia  of  the  lunos,  we 
shall  see  that  increased  activity  of  the  heart  may  lead  to  active 
congestion  in  the  lungs. 

Tnere  is  a  condition  designated  collateral  hyperemia,  and  it 
might  be  supposed  that  this  is  due  essentially  to  increase  of  blood- 
pressure.  It  occurs  when,  on  account  of  (deficiency  of  blood  in 
one  part  (local  ansemia),  there  is  excess  of  blood  in  another.  If 
the  blood  is  deficient  in  one  part,  it  must  be  excessive  in  another 
or  in  the  system  in  general.  The  local  anaemia  is  due  to  some  im- 
pediment to  the  circulation,  chiefly  obstruction  of  the  arteries,  and 
it  may  be  supposed  that  the  direct  result  of  such  obstruction  will 
be  to  raise  the  blood-pressure  in  the  neighboring  vessels  and  so 
lead  to  an  active  hypera^mia.     As  we  shall  see  afterwards,  this  is 
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probably  the  explanation  of  the  congestion  of  the  lungs  which 
follows  the  drinking  of  large  quantities  of  cold  water.  The  cool- 
ing of  the  stomach  causes  contraction  of  the  arteries  in  the  ab- 
domen, and  this  increases  the  blood-pressure.  But  for  the  most 
part  the  bloodvessels  are  so  fully  under  the  control  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  the  mechanism  for  the  regulation  of  the  circulation  is 
so  well  arranged,  that  when  a  local  aneemia  occurs  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  excess  of  blood  is  not  left  to  mere  accident,  but  is 
provided  for  according  to  the  needs  of  the  organism.  Thus,  if  the 
carotid  artery  is  obstructed,  the  dilatation  and  hypersemia  do  not 
occur  in  the  arteries  of  the  arm,  which  are  the  nearest  to  the  ob- 
structed artery,  but  in  the  other  arteries  passing  to  the  brain.  If 
one  renal  artery  is  obstructed,  there  is  a  collateral  hypersemia  of 
the  kidney  opposite,  and  the  secretion  of  urine  is  restored  to  the 
normal.  Most  collateral  hypersemias,  therefore,  are  due  leather  to 
dilatation  of  the  arteries,  than  to  increase  of  blood-pressure. 

Turning  to  cases  in  which  the  hyperemia  is  more  directly  due 
to  DILATATION  OF  THE  ARTERIES,  a  simple  example  is  afforded  by 
the  congestion  which  follows  the  application  of  warmth  to  the 
skin  in  the  form  of  poultices,  etc.  It  is  believed  that  this  hyper- 
semia  causes  a  collateral  anaemia  in  certain  subjacent  parts,  and 
this,  like  collateral  hyperjemia,  has  not  a  merely  accidental  dis- 
tribution. On  this  principle,  as  some  suppose,  poultices  and 
fomentations  are  useful,  although  probably  this  is  not  the  entire 
explanation  of  their  action. 

But,  again,  the  arteries  dilate  when  an  unusual  pressure  to 
which  they  have  long  been  subject  is  suddenly  removed.  The 
arrangements  for  the  regulation  of  the  circulation  are  such  that 
when  arteries  are  subjected  to  pressure,  as  the  arteries  of  the 
abdomen  in  ascites,  the  circular  muscular  fibres  become  less  active, 
the  external  pressure  causing  narrowing  of  the  arteries  without 
their  contraction.  Should  the  pressure  be  suddenly  removed, 
however,  these  vessels,  taken  as  it  were  at  a  disadvantage,  dilate, 
and  an  active  hypersemia  results.  Hence,  after  removal  of  a  large 
accumulation  of  ascitic  fluid,  it  is  usual  to  apply  a  supporting 
bandage  which  will  partly  take  the  place  of  the  pressure  reraoveo, 
till  the  arteries  accommodate  themselves  afresh  to  their  new  cir- 
cumstances. After  removal  of  an  ovarian  tumor  there  may  be  a 
hypersemia  of  the  kidneys,  which  may  ev^n  lead  to  a  transitory 
albuminuria. 

Further,  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  may  lead  to  relax- 
ation of  the  arteries.  The  author  met  with  a  case  in  which  an 
accident  caused  a  traumatic  lesion  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  The 
injury  had  apparently  destroyed  the  vaso-motor  centres  of  the 
kidneys.  There  was  a  most  remarkable  active  hyperaemia  of  these 
organs,  evidenced  after  death  by  an  enormous  overfilling  of  all  the 
vessels  with  blood.  During  the  few  hours  of  life  after  the  acci- 
dent, a  very  excessive  quantity  of  watery  urine  was  twice  drawn 
off  by  the  catheter,  and  after  death  the  bladder  was  found  highly 
distended.    Division  or  injury  to  the  spinal  cord  is  likely  to  pro- 
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duce  hypersemia  in  the  parts  supplied  with  nerves  by  the  cord 
beneath  the  point  of  injury.  Nerve-stems  may  be  interrupted  in 
their  continuity  and  dilatation  of  arteries  so  produced.  Lastly, 
in  neuralgias,  we  sometimes  have  dilatation  of  the  arteries. 
Whether  this  is  produced  by  the  vaso-motor  fibres  being  directly 
involved  in  the  morbid  process,  or  reflexly  by  stimulation  of 
sensory  fibres,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

As  a  RESULT  of  the  dilatation  of  the  arteries,  there  is  not  simply 
an  increased  access  of  blood  to  the  part,  but  the  blood  flows  more 
quickly.  The  first  effect  of  a  sudden  dilatation  of  a  considerable 
number  of  arteries  will  be  a  reduction  of  the  arterial  blood- 
pressure.  But,  by  contraction  of  arteries  elsewhere,  this  will  soon 
ue  restored  unless  the  number  of  arteries  dilated  be  very  great. 
If  the  blood-pressure  remain  the  same  then,  the  blood  will  pass 
with  less  resistance  through  the  dilated  arteries,  and  will  reach 
the  capillaries  and  veins  at  a  higher  pressure  than  normal.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  blood-current  is  accelerated  and  the  pulse  may 
be  propagated  through  the  capillaries  into  the  veins. 

The  most  obvious  signs  of  active  hypersemia  are  redness,  slight 
swelling,  and  elevation  of  temperature.  The  swelling  is  due 
partly  to  the  overfilling  of  the  vessels,  but  also  to  an  increased 
transudation  from  the  vessels  into  the  lymph-spaces.  It  has  been 
found  that  if  a  canula  is  introduced  into  a  lymphatic  vessel  in  the 
leg  of  a  dog,  and  the  sciatic  nerve  cut,  there  is  an  increased  flow 
of  lymphatic  fluid  from  the  canula.  If  the  hyperemia  continues 
long,  and  no  other  element  occurs,  there  will  probably  be  a  hyper- 
trophy of  the  affected  part.  The  vessels  especially  are  liable  to 
enlarge,  and  very  insignificant  ones  may  become  of  considerable 
size. 

It  has  been  said  that  active  hypersemia  may  lead  to  hemorrhage, 
but  experiment  seems  to  prove  that  even  a  very  great  rise  in  the 
blood-pressure  in  the  capillaries  does  not  lead  to  hemorrhage 
unless  the  vessels  are  badly  supported,  or  else  defective  in  some 
way.  By  obstructing  the  respiration  in  a  dog,  you  may  raise  the 
arterial  pressure  enormously,  but  there  is  no  rupture  of  the  capil- 
laries, or  only  in  such  delicate  structures  as  the  retina,  brain,  or 
conjunctiva.  The  increase  in  pressure  in  a  pure  active  hypersemia 
is,  of  course,  greatly  less  than  this. 

Passive  HypERiEMiA  or  Passive  Congestion  is  a  condition  in 
which  the  blood  stagnates  in  the  vessels ;  they  are  overfilled  with 
blood,  which,  as  it  remains  too  long  in  the  vessels,  has  a  venous 
character,  hence  passive  hypersemia  is  also  called  Venous  Hyper- 
semia. 

This  condition  frequently  occurs  as  a  consequence  of  weakness 
OF  the  heart.  In  the  normal  state  the  forces  of  the  circulation 
have  to  overcome  gravitation,  in  order  to  remove  the  blood  from 
depending  parts.  The  force  of  the  heart  propagated  through 
arteries  and  capillaries  to  the  veins  is  generally  sufBcient  to  do 
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this.  But,  if  the  heart  is  weak,  the  blood  is  apt  to  linger  in 
depending  parts,  or  in  parts  far  removed  from  the  centre.  W  eak- 
ening  of  the  heart  occurs  in  many  forms  of  disease.  It  is  often 
very  marked  in  tevers,  such  as  typhus  and  typhoid,  or  in  long- 
continued  debilitating  diseases,  which  produce  aneemia.  In  these 
cases  the  blood  often  stagnates  in  the  dependent  parts  of  the  lung, 
where  it  produces  the  so-called  hypostatic  engorgement.  It  also 
stagnates  frequently  in  depending  parts  of  the  skin,  over  the 
sacrum  and  shoulder-blades  in  persons  lying  on  their  backs,  over 
the  trochanters  in  persons  lying  on  their  sides.  In  these  situations 
the  weakness  of  the  circulation,  along  with  the  mechanical  eftects 
of  the  weight  of  the  body  and  irritation  of  decomposing  material, 
leads  frequently  to  sloughing  of  the  skin  and  the  formation  of 
bed-sores.  In  fevers  there  may  be  hypersemia  of  the  extremities 
of  the  fingers  or  toes,  resulting  even  in  necrosis  or  gangrene. 

Again,  there  may  be  difficulty  in  overcoming  gravitation  on 
account  of  the  force  of  the  heart  being  partly  lost  by  reason  of 
ABNORMAL  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  ARTERIES.  If  thcrebo  partial  obstruc- 
tion in  the  arteries,  as  in  atheroma,  where  there  is  thickening  of 
the  internal  coat  sometimes  with  a  deposition  of  thrombi  on  the 
surface,  the  force  of  the  heart  may  be  lost  in  friction,  and  conse- 
quently the  blood  may  stagnate  in  the  parts  supplied. 

Obstruction  of  veins,  however,  is  the  most  direct  cause  of 
passive  hypersemia.  This  may  be  produced  by  pressure  of  tumors, 
exudations,  bandages,  the  pregnant  uterus,  even  hard  masses  of 
feces,  by  coagulation  of  blood  Avithin  the  veins,  or  by  the  bursting 
of  tumors  into  veins,  or  their  growth  through  their  walls. 

Lastly,  DISEASE  of  the  valves  of  the  heart  produces  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  a  general  venous  hypersemia. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  results  of  this  engorgement  of 
the  vessels.  Taking  the  simplest  case,  that  of  obstruction  of  a 
venous  stem,  the  first  result  is  an  increase  of  blood-pressure  in  the 
veins  behind  the  point  of  obstruction,  and  an  accumulation  of  blood 
in  the  part.  Considering  the  rapid  manner  in  which  increase  of 
pressure  in  the  arteries  is  compensated,  it  might  be  expected  that 
the  increase  of  pressure  would  soon  be  relieved,  and  the  engorge- 
ment recovered  from.  If  the  vein  have  abundant  anastomoses, 
then  to  a  considerable  extent  the  blood  will  find  its  way  by  other 
channels,  and  the  normal  conditions  be  restored.  But,  from  the 
list  of  causes  of  passive  hypertemia,  it  will  be  seen  that  most  of 
these  involve  sets  of  veins,  or  whole  regions  of  the  body;  even  in 
the  case  of  thrombosis,  the  coagulation  usually  extends  to  a  number 
of  veins.  Apart  from  relief  by  anastomosis,  however,  it  might 
be  supposed  that,  when  obstruction  in  a  vein  occurs,  the  increase 
of  pressure  would,  as  in  the  case  of  obstruction  of  an  artery,  be 
compensated  by  changes  in  the  state  of  contraction  of  the  arteries. 
But  a  local  relaxation  of  the  arteries  would  only  intensify  the 
result  by  superinducing  an  active  hyperaemia ;  consequently  the 
desired  compensation  could  only  be  effected  by  a  reduction  of  the 
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blood-pressure  throughout  the  system,  which  will  scarcely  happen. 
The  increase  of  pressure  remains,  and  it  aftects  not  only  the  veins, 
but,  more  particularly-,  the  capillaries,  the  blood  in  which  is,  as  it 
were,  jammed  between  two  pressures,  the  normal  pressure  from 
arteries  and  the  abnormal  from  the  veins. 

The  further  effects  are  to  be  traced  to  the  excessive  pressure  in 
the  capillaries.  The  blood  accumulates  in  excessive  quantity  in 
these  vessels  and  at  an  excessive  pressure.  In  consequence  of  this, 
an  increase  in  the  natural  transudation  of  fluid  through  the  capil- 
laries occurs,  and  the  blood-corpuscles,  especially  the  red  ones, 
escape  from  the  v^essels.  Each  of  these  phenomena  merits  more 
special  consideration. 

The  term  Diapedesis,  or  hemorrhage  by  diapedesis,  is  applied 
to  the  escape  of  the  red  corpuscles  from  the  bloodvessels  when  it 
occurs,  as  in  the  present  case,  without  rupture  of  their  wall.  This 
process  occurs  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  in  the  capillaries,  and  it 
can  be  shown  by  experiment  that  it  does  not  involve  rupture  of 
these  vessels.  If  the  tongue  of  a  frog  is  ligatured  at  its  base  so  as 
to  include  all  the  veins,  but  excluding  the  artery,  there  will  be  the 
phenomena  of  hyperaemia  greatly  intensified,  and  among  these 
phenomena  diapedesis.  But,  if  the  ligature  be  loosened  within  a 
moderate  period,  the  circulation  is  restored,  and  the  phenomena 
disappear.  If  the  escape  of  blood-corpuscles  had  been  by  rupt- 
ure, it  would  have  continued  after  resumption  of  the  circulation. 
As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  corpuscles  escape,  it  is  believed  by 
some  that  they  are  pushed  through  the  endothelial  plates,  but  by 
others  it  is  asserted,  with  more  probability,  that  they  pass  between 
the  endothelial  cells.  Fig.  3  shows  the  appearance  of  the  endo- 
thelium of  a  capillary  mapped  out  by  treatment  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  Fig.  4  shows  capillaries  similarly  treated  after  passive 
hyperaemia  had  existed.  The  latter  illustration  is  taken  from 
Arnold,  who  asserts  that  while  in  the  normal  condition  there  are 
minute  apertures  between  the  endothelial  cells,  chiefly  at  the 
angles  where  two  or  three  meet,  these  are  found  much  enlarged 
in  passive  hypersemia.  The  small  apertures  may  be  called  stigmata, 
and  the  larger  ones  stomata.  The  excessive  pressure  in  the  capil- 
laries seems  to  be  the  chief  agent  in  causing  the  escape  of  the 
corpuscles,  as  well  as  the  increased  transudation  of  fluid. 

That  there  is  an  increased  transudation  of  fluid  can  be  directly 
proved  by  experiment.  The  flow  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  has 
been  proved  to  be  excessive.  If  the  lymphatics  are  not  capable 
of  disposing  of  the  entire  excess,  then  the  fluid  accumulates  in 
the  serous  spaces  and  cavities  of  the  body,  giving  rise  to  (Edema 
AND  Dropsy,  which  are  to  be  more  fully  considered  afterwards. 
This  accumulation  will  occur  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  transudation 
be  too  excessive  for  the  lymphatics  to  dispose  of  it,  or  if,  on  the 
other,  for  some  reason,  the  lymphatics  do  not  take  it  up  sufficiently. 
The  current  in  the  lymphatics  depends  on  the  blood-pressure,  and 
we  have  just  seen  that  the  cause  of  the  increased  transudation  is 
excess  of  blood-pressure,  and  so  the  same  condition  which  deter- 
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mines  the  increase  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  cause  it  to  be  more 
rapidly  disposed  of.  Hence  it  is  that  a  simple  passive  hyperjemia 
from  obstruction  of  a  vein,  let  us  say,  is  not  usually  associated 
with  much  cedema.  When  the  hyperemia  depends  on  weakness 
of  the  heart,  then  the  attraction  of  gravity  which  prevents  the 
return  of  blood  will  also  interfere  with  the  flow  in  the  lymphatics, 

Fig.  3,  Flo.  *. 


Normal  o>p<]l>r;,  with  ando- 
thcllnm  mapped  cmt  b;  traatmeDt 
with  nitrate  of  >llr«r.  itomala.    (Abdold.) 

and  there  will'  be  no  excessive  blood-pressure  to  accelerate  the 
flow.  Hence,  in  these  cases,  ccdema  is  more  conimon  and  more 
serious. 

The  exuded  fluid,  as  may  be  inferred,  contains  red  corpuscles, 
but  it  does,  so  much  less  m  actual  pathological  processes  than 
might  he  supposed  from  experiments  in  animals.  In  the  latter 
there  is  a  suaaen  obstruction,  with  exaggerated  results ;  in  actual 
disease  in  man  the  processes  usually  develop  slowly,  and  there  is 
some  accommodation  of  the  vessels.  It  should  be  added  that  the 
white  corpuscles  pass  out  of  the  vessels  as  well  as  the  red,  but  not 
to  such  an  extent,  and  that  the  corpuscles,  both  red  and  white, 
escape  from  the  small  veins  as  well  as  from  the  capillaries. 

When  cedema  does  not  occur,  there  is  frequently  developed  some 
swelling  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  parts  concerned.  This  is 
a  true  hypertrophy,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  inflammatory 
increase  of  connective  tissue  which  will  afterwards  come  frequently 
before  us.  The  increased  transudation,  by  providing  an  increase 
of  nutritious  material,  causes  hypertrophy  of  the  connective  tissue, 
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which  is  swelled,  and  also  denser.  This  increased  density  is  often 
seen  in  the  heart,  when,  from  disease  in  its  own  valves,  there  is  a 
general  venous  engorgement  in  which  the  veins  of  the  heart  take 
part.  We  see  it  also  very  often  in  the  kidney  and  in  the  lungs  in 
cases  of  valvular  disease.  The  tissue,  as  a  whole,  is  rendered  hard 
and  resistant. 

The  part  which  is  the  seat  of  passive  hypersemia  will  be  unduly 
red,  and  the  color  will  be  dark  or  livid.  It  will  be  swollen,  both 
from  the  overfilling  of  the  vessels  and  from  the  oedema,  and  it  will 
usually  be  lowered  in  temperature. 

4.  Local  Anemia. — ^In  this  condition  the  vessels  of  a  part  are 
more  or  less  deficient  in  blood.  It  may  be  due  to  various  causes. 
The  capillaries  may  be  emptied  by  pressure  on  the  part.  For 
instance,  an  abscess  approaching  the  surface  may,  by  its  pressure, 
prevent  the  blood  reaching  the  capillaries  of  the  skin,  and  a  slough 
IS  the  result.  A  cavity  in  the  lung  may,  by  undermining  the 
pleura,  cause  sloughing  of  it.  Tumors  or  clots  of  blood,  etc.,  by 
their  pressure,  may  cause  aneemia  of  surrounding  parts,  and  if 
the  part  thus  rendered  anaemic  be  a  structure  whose  function  is 
important  to  life,  such  aa  the  brain,  serious  results  may  follow. 

interference  with  the  arteries  will  produce  anaemia  if  the  flow 
of  blood  through  them  be  obstructed.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
spasm  of  arteries — this,  probably,  produces  the  shivering  which  is 
so  common  at  the  outset  of  fevers,  the  arteries  of  the  skin  being 
spasmodically  contracted.  So  also  in  some  neuralgias  a  spasm  of 
the  arteries  has  been  seen.  The  application  of  cold  causes  con- 
traction of  the  arteries — the  ether  spray  causes  complete  anaemia 
by  this  means.  Besides  this,  the  arteries  may  be  narrowed  by 
disease  of  their  coats.  There  is  a  rather  common  disease  in  small 
arteries  which  consists  in  a  thickening  of  the  internal  coat  and  has 
somewhat  the  character  of  atheroma.  This  condition  is  often 
called  endarteritis  obliterans,  and  is  in  some  cases  a  syphilitic 
njanifestation.  It  is  clear  that,  by  reducing  the  calibre  of  arteries, 
it  will  produce  anaemia.  In  arteries  of  the  brain,  atheroma  pro- 
duces narrowing  of  the  calibre  which  may  be  so  considerable  ae 
to  produce  anaemia.  More  frequently,  however,  anaemia  is  pro- 
duced to  a  serious  extent  only  when  blood  coagulates  on  the 
atheromatous  patch  and  completely  occludes  the  artery.  Again, 
tumors,  blood-clots,  exudations  mav  cause  narrowing  of  arteries 
by  pressure.  Arteries  also  may  be  completely  obstructed  by 
ligature  or  by  plugging. 

In  considering  the  results  of  local  anaemia,  the  case  of  complete 
closure  of  arteries  will  be  here  omitted,  because  it  will  come  up  for 
consideration  under  the  head  of  embolism.  In  cases  where  there  is 
incomplete  obstruction,  some  blood  will  pass  by  the  arteries,  but  the 
capillaries  will  be  imperfectly  filled.  The  part  will  be  pale,  reduced 
in  temperature,  flaccid.  Its  nutrition  will  be  diminished,  and  its 
elements  prone  to  undergo  atrophy  and  degeneration,  and  even,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  necrosis.     The  function  will  be  interfered 
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with  if  the  nutrition  is  depreciated.  If  the  ansemia  affect  an 
important  organ,  the  results  may  be  serious.  Thus,  obstruction 
of  the  coronary  arteries  may  cause  paralysis  of  the  heart  from  this 
cause.  Affain,  anaemia  of  the  bloodvessels  interferes  so  much  with 
the  nutrition  of  their  own  walls  that,  if  after  its  suspension  the 
circulation  be  renewed,  the  vessels  may  rupture  and  serious  hem- 
orrhage result.  Lastly,  a  local  anaemia  produces  a  hypersemia 
elsewhere,  but  this  has  already  been  considered  under  collateral 
hypersemia. 

THROMBOSIS  AND  EMBOLISM:. 

These  two  conditions  are  often  associated,  but  must  be  carefully 
distinguished.  Thrombosis  is  the  coagulation  of  blood  within  the 
vessels  or  heart.  Embolism  is  the  obstruction  of  a  vessel  by  a  plug 
brought  from  a  distance.  The  coagulum  which  forms  in  throm- 
bosis is  a  throniAus,  the  plug  which  obstructs  in  embolism  is  an 
embolus.  A  thrombus  detached  from  its  place  becomes  an  embolus, 
and  an  embolus,  whether  consisting  of  coagulum  or  not,  may  grow 
by  successive  deposition  of  clot  or  thrombosis. 

1.  Thrombosis. — ^In  considering  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  throm- 
bosis, it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  conditions  under  which  the 
blood  coagulates.  According  to  the  views  which  arc  identified 
with  the  name  of  Alexander  Schmidt,  three  agents  are  necessary 
for  coagulation,  the  fibrinogen,  the  fibrino-plastic  substance  or 
paraglobulin,  and  the  fibrin-ferment.  The  two  former  unite  to 
form  fibrine  iu  the  presence  of  the  latter.  The  fibrinogen  is  dis- 
solved in  the  blood-plasma,  the  paraglobulin  and  ferment  reside  in 
the  white  corpuscles.  It  is  only  by  destruction  of  the  white  cor- 
puscles that  the  paraglobulin  and  ferment  are  set  free ;  so  long  as 
the  white  corpuscles  circulate  in  the  blood  and  remain  alive,  fibrine 
cannot  form.  Fibrine  will  form  when  the  conditions  are  such  that 
the  white  corpuscles  are  no  longer  preserved  alive.  Fibrine,  it 
will  thus  be  seen,  is  the  result  of  a  chemical  combination,  and  the 
resulting  albuminous  substance,  the  fibrine,  is  not  a  vital  structure 
but  a  dead  chemical  compound.  In  order  to  the  preservation  of 
the  white  corpuscles,  they  must  not  be  exposed  to  the  contact  of 
dead  matter.  You  may  keep  blood  fluid  for  a  long  time  if  you 
simply  ensure  that  it  is  in  contact  with  li\ang  tissue.  Lister  long 
ago  showed  that  if  an  artery  be  ligatured  iu  two  places,  and  cut 
out  while  full  of  blood,  it  may  be  hung  up  and  the  blood  will 
remain  fluid  for  some  days.  Within  the  body  if  a  vessel  is  liga- 
tured carefully  in  two  places,  the  middle  portion  remaining  in  con- 
nection with  the  living  tissues,  then  the  blood  may  be  kept  fluid 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  days. 

The  main  cause  of  coagulation,  then,  is  the  contact  of  the  white 
corpuscles  with  dead  matter  or  altered  living  tissue.  In  the  living 
body  anything  which  interferes  with  the  integrity  of  the  vessel- wall 
or  the  endocardium  is  likely  to  predispose  to  coagulation.  Stagna- 
tion of  the  blood  is  often  set  down  as  a  cause  of  coagulation,  but 
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this  will  act  chiefly  by  altering  the  vessel-wall,  and  by  keeping  the 
white  corpuscles  I'emoved  from  contact  with  the  living  tissue.  As 
it  is  the  endothelium  of  the  vessels  and  endocardium  which  is  in 
most  immediate  contact  with  the  blood,  it  will  be  interferences 
with  it  that  will  conduce  to  coagulation. 

If  a  portion  of  blood  inside  a  vessel  be  cut  ofi^"  from  the  circula- 
tion, then  it  will  by  and  by  coagulate  just  as  it  does  outside  the 
body,  the  main  agent  in  the  coagulation  being  the  disintegrating 
w^hite  corpuscles.  In  this  way  a  red  thrombus  is  produced.  But 
vessels  are  rarely  so  situated  as  to  allow  of  a  complete  coagulation 
such  as  this ;  much  more  frequently  the  thrombus  is  formed  from 
the  blood  which  is  still  moving,  although,  it  may  be,  slowly,  and  it 
is  of  gradual  growth.  The  formation  of  thrombi  in  the  living 
vessels  has  been  carefully  studied  by  Zahn  (Virchow's  Archii\ 
vol.  Ixii.),  whose  experiments  throw  much  light  on  the  process. 

The  mesentery  of  a  frog  is  exposed  and  subjected  to  microscopic 
examination.  A  vessel  of  some  size,  an  artery  or  vein,  is  chosen, 
and  its  wall  in  some  way  injured,  as  by  twitching  it  slightly  with 
the  forceps,  or  placing  a  small  crystal  of  common  salt  near  it. 
Very  soon  white  blood-corpuscles  begin  to  adhere  at  the  injured 
part.  As  the  blood  passes  over  it,  successive  layers  of  white  cor- 
puscles adhere,  and  a  growing  clump  of  them  is  formed.  Along 
with  the  white  corpuscles  a  stray  red  one  may  be  insinuated,  or 
there  may  be  several  red  ones.  The  clump  so  formed,  be  it  wholly 
white  or  partly  mixed  with  red  corpuscles,  may  be  carried  off,  in 
which  case  a  new  one  begins  to  form;  but  the  clump  may  remain 
lixed  and  be  continuously  enlarged  by  successive  depositions  of  cor- 
puscles from  the  circulating  blood.  In  course  of  time  a  change 
occurs  in  the  appearance  of  the  clump,  the  white  corpuscles  lose 
their  individual  outline  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  clump  gathers 
itself  together  into  a  gray  granular  mass  in  which  neither  by  acetic 
acid  nor  by  staining  are  the  majority  of  the  white  corpuscles  to  be 
discovered.  It  has,  indeed,  very  much  the  characters  of  fibrine 
which  has  been  obtained  by  whipping  the  blood  outside  the  body. 
The  clump  of  white  corpuscles,  in  fact,  by  the  disintegration  of  the 
corpuscles  and  the  attraction  of  the  fibrinogen  from  the  blood- 
plasma  has  converted  itself  into  a  fibrinous  coagulum.  All  the 
white  corpuscles,  however,  are  not  disintegrated,  some  are  still 
recognizable  in  the  mass.  A  similar  mode  of  formation  is  observed 
when  a  vessel  is  injured  by  pricking  with  a  needle,  or  by  cutting 
it.  The  presence  of  foreign  bodies  if  they  are  rough  on  the  sur- 
face, produces  adhesion  of  white  corpuscles  and  their  conversion 
into  thrombi  in  similar  fashion,  but  when  smooth  pieces  of  glass 
are  introduced,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  the  same  tendency  to 
adhesion  of  the  white  corpuscles.  It  will  be  understood  that 
thrombi  formed  in  this  way  often  contain  a  few  red  corpuscles.     If  ^ 

by  any  alteration  in  position,  or  tearing  of  the  clump,  a  channel  is 
formed,  then  the  red  corpuscles  will  be  wedged  in  and  retained. 
The  WHITE  THROMBI  and  the  mixed  thrombi  are  therefore  to  be 
regarded  as  forming  a  single  class.  The  red  thrombi  composed 
of  the  entire  blood  form  another  class. 
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Having  learned  so  much  as  to  the  formation  of  thrombi,  we  may 
be  prepared  to  consider  the  special  circumstances  under  which 
they  occur  in  actual  cases.  It  may  be  said  that  in  most  cases  of 
thrombosis  there  is  either  such  a  stagnation  of  the  blood  as  to 
cause  a  serious  deterioration  of  the  endothelium,  or  else  some  pal- 
pable INJURY  TO  THE  VESSEL  Compromising  its  endothelium,  and 
the  various  thrombi  may  be  studied  according  as  they  are  formed 
in  one  of  these  ways  or  the  other,  while  in  some  cases  the  action  of 
both  may  be  traced.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  stagnation  is 
rarely  complete,  and  accordingly  the  thrombi  are  mostly  white  or 
mixed,  being  formed  in  the  way  just  described. 

Thrombi  form  in  the  heart  from  the  blood  stagnating  in  its 
chambers.  This  will  occur  when,  from  any  cause,  the  cavities  of 
the  heart  are  imperfectly  emptied,  as  from  dilatation  or  weakness 
of  the  muscular  substance.  The  coagulation  will  occur  most 
readily  in  the  parts  of  the  cavities  from  which  the  blood  is  least 
likely  to  be  emptied  during  the  imperfect  contractions.  Hence 
we  find  them  near  the  apices  of  the  ventricles  and  in  the  auricular 
appendages  more  frequently  than  elsewhere.  So  also  they  form 
most  commonly  behind  the  columnee  carneee,  and  are  frequently 
found  peeping  out  between  these  muscular  columns.  These 
thrombi  are  irequently  of  a  pearly-white  color,  and  are  never 
composed  of  the  whole  blood,  although  they  may  be  brown  from 
admixture  of  red  corpuscles.  As  dilatation  occurs  more  frequently 
in  the  right  heart  than  in  the  left,  these  thrombi  (which  were  called 
by  Lpennec,  globular  vegetations),  are  more  frequent  in  the  right 
cavities  than  in  the  left,  although  by  no  means  rare  in  the  left 
ventricle. 

Weakness  of  the  heart  not  infrequently  produces  thrombosis  in 
THE  veins.  In  debilitating  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever,  phthisis, 
etc.,  the  heart  is  weak,  and  the  blood-current  sluggish,  especially 
in  the  veins.  These  thrombi  are,  at  their  commencement,  usually 
related  closely  to  the  valves.  In  the  sluggish  state  of  the  circula- 
tion the  valves  lie  half  closed,  the  force  of  the  blood  being  insuffi- 
cient to  press  them  back  against  the  vessel-wall.  Hence  the  blood 
will  stagnate  in  the  pouches  of  the  valves  and  coagulation  will 
begin  there.  Coagula  so  formed  grow  up  the  veins,  but  even 
when  they  have  become  continuous,  they  often  present  a  knotted 
condition,  from  the  parts  corresponding  with  the  valves  beins: 
bulkier.  In  such  cases  the  knotted  character  can  often  be  detected 
through  the  skin.  The  coagulation  occurs  primarily  in  the  larger 
veins,  the  femoral,  jugular,  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater,  but  accord- 
ing to  Virchow,  this  is  only  due  to  certain  local  relations. 

In  the  cases  hitherto  mentioned,  stagnation  of  blood  has  been 
the  primary  factor,  but  in  the  thrombosis  sometimes  occurring 
in  the  UTERINE  VEINS  after  childbirth,  we  have  this  combined 
with  a  palpable  injury  to  the  vessel- wall.  In  some  cases,  after 
parturition,  the  uterus  contracts  imperfectly,  and  the  blood,  stag- 
nating in  the  uterine  sinuses,  is  apt  to  coagulate.  In  this  case  the 
starting-point  of  the  coagulation  is  often  the  open  mouths  of  the 
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veins  on  the  raw  uterine  surface,  which  in  many  respects  resembles 
the  surface  of  a  wound. 

A  more  definite  wound  of  a  vessel  may  induce  coagulation. 
The  coagulation  may  occur  at  the  ruptured  edges,  or  a  clot  may 
form  in  the  efi^used  blood  outside  tne  vessel,  and  by  successive 
deposition  from  the  escaping  blood  grow  through  the  gap  into  the 
vessel.  In  case  of  ligature  of  a  vessel  the  internal  and  middle 
coats  are  ruptured,  and  coagulation  occurs  as  in  the  case  of  a 
wounded  vessel.  If  stagnation  already  exists  in  a  vein,  a  very 
trivial  wound  may  induce  coagulation.  Thus  in  cardiac  disease 
where  passive  hypersemia  has  led  to  oedema,  the  punctures  made  to 
relieve  the  oedema  or  the  ulcers  which  form  spontaneously,  not  in- 
frequently lead  to  thrombosis  in  the  veins.  It  is  important  to  bear 
this  in  mind  in  connection  with  the  general  venous  hypereemia  of 
valvular  disease  of  the  heart. 

Diseases  of  the  vessels  and  heart  which  interfere  with  the  endo- 
thelium induce  coagulation  on  the  surface.  Thus  acute  endo- 
carditis produces  thrombosis  on  the  valvular  structures  of  the 
heart,  ancl  chronic  endocarditis  does  so  sometimes  by  the  forma- 
tion of  calcareous  plates,  which  may,  by  and  by,  tear  through  and 
expose  themselves  in  the  current.  Atheroma  of  arteries,  by 
causing  roughness  and  ulceration,  or  by  producing  calcareous 
plates,  may  lead  to  coagulation,  which  is  more  serious  in  such 
small  arteries  as  those  of  the  brain,  where  thrombi  may  completely 
obstruct,  than  in  such  a  vessel  as  the  aorta.  The  well-Known 
coagulation  of  blood  in  Aneurism  is  susceptible  of  similar  explana- 
tion. Here  the  internal  wall  is  much  altered,  and  usually  deprived 
entirely  of  its  endothelium.  Another  occasional  cause  of  throm- 
bosis is  the  protrusion  of  tumors  through  the  walls  of  vessels.  It 
is  very  seldom  that  arteries  are  thus  involved,  and,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  see,  thrombosis  does  not  occur  in  the  capillaries,  but 
veins  are  occasionally  attacked  by  malignant  tumors  and  their 
walls  so  altered  as  to  induce  coagulation. 

Thrombi  which  have  once  formed  are  liable  to  grow.  The 
thrombus  is  composed  of  dead  fibrine,  and  the  surface  is  rough,  so 
whito  corpuscles  adhere  and  disintegrate,  and  coagulation  occurs 
readily  in  successive  layers.  In  the  case  of  the  veins  the  blood 
will  be  for  the  most  part  stagnant  above  and  very  often  below  the 
thrombus,  and  it  is  in  these  vessels  particularly  that  they  are  apt 
to  grow  very  extensively.  Thus  a  coagulation  starting  in  the 
uterus  may  travel  along  to  the  internal  and  common  iliac  veins, 
and  thence  pass  into  the  veins  of  the  legs.  In  a  case  observed  by 
the  author,  coagulation  had  its  origin  in  a  cancer  of  the  kidney, 
which  involved  the  wall  of  the  renal  vein,  and  it  extended  thence 
to  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  to  the  veins  of  both  legs  which  were 
distended  with  old  thrombi. 

In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  thrombi  formed  under  these 
various  circumstances,  it  may  be  said  that  almost  all  are  of  the 
white  or  mixed  character,  as  most  of  them  form  where  the  circu- 
lation, although  it  may  be  stagnant,  is  not  absolutely  at  a  stand- 
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still.  The  more  the  blood  is  at  rest,  however,  the  more  it  is  likely 
to  contain  red  corpuscles.  It  is  clear  that  thrombi  forming  at  the 
edees  of  a  wounded  vessel  as  the  escaping  blood  passes  over  them 
will  be  white  thrombi,  and,  indeed,  Zahn  determined  this  in  his 
experiments.  Thrombi  forming  on  the  inflamed  valves,  on  the 
diseased  endocardium  or  intima  of  vessels,  or  in  consequence  of 
the  projection  of  foreign  bodies  or  tumors,  will  be  white.  The 
globular  vegetations  of  the  heart  are  also  white  or  mixed — they 
are,  indeed,  often  of  a  pearly  whiteness,  and  even  those  occurring 
in  veins  from  weakness  of  the  heart  are  largely  composed  of  white 
corpuscles.  Growing  thrombi  will  be  mainly  white  or  mixed,  but 
as  the  blood  above  and  beneath  a  growing  thrombus  is  usually  at 
a  stand-still,  or  nearly  so,  we  are  apt  in  this  case  to  have  more 
nearly  the  entire  blood  entering  into  the  constitution  of  the 
thrombus,  and  these  are  often  redder  than  most.  The  stratified 
clots  in  an  aneurism  are  white  or  mixed,  and  it  may  almost  be  said 
that,  except  in  the  cafee  of  coagulation  in  an  aneurism  atler  ligature 
of  the  artery,  it  is  seldom  that  the  whole  blood  is  concerned  in  the 
formation  of  a  thrombus. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  thrombi  which  have  formed  during 
life  from  mere  post-mortem  coagula.  It  will  be  clear  from  what 
has  ffone  before  that  the  thrombi  are  mostly  either  white  or  gray, 
but  being  formed  largely  of  white  corpuscles,  they  are  of  a  dead 
or  opaque  white  or  grav  appearance.  Post-mortem  clots  are  some- 
times pale  from  the  sinking  of  the  red  corpuscles  or  otherwise,  but 
they  are  gelatinous  and  smooth  on  the  surface  and  mostly  trans- 
parent, ^vherea8  the  thrombi  are  firmer,  drier,  more  opaque,  and 
granular  on  the  surface.  The  thrombi  also  adhere  to  the  wall  to 
some  extent,  whereas  the  clots  do  not,  although  in  the  heart,  from 
getting  entangled  among  the  columnse  carnese,  they  may  have  an 
appearance  of  adhesion.  Lastly,  the  thrombi  are  often  stratified, 
inuicating  their  deposition  in  successive  layers. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  changes  which  thrombi  undergo 
after  their  formation.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  coagulum 
is  virtuallv  a  piece  of  dead  matter,  fibrine  being  merely  a  chemical 
compound,  not  a  living  structure.  There  are  two  indications, 
chienv,  in  which  thrombi  are  liable  to  change — the  one  is  softening, 
and  the  other  an  apparent  organization. 

Softening  is  a  frequent  result,  especially  in  the  coagula  in  the 
heart  and  veins.  It  should  be  said  that  the  softening  which  occurs 
in  connection  with  pyaemia  is  here  left  out  of  account,  as  the  whole 
processes  in  connection  with  this  disease  will  be  studied  afterwards. 
The  globular  vegetations  in  the  heart  frequently  present  very  good 
examples  of  softening.  It  begins  in  the  central  parts  of  the 
thrombus,  and  the  coagulum  breaks  down  into  a  turbid  brownish 
juice,  the  softening  extending  gradually  outwards. 

The  juice  is  often  like  a  mixture  of  pus  and  blood,  or  in  very 
white  thrombi  it  may  be  like  pure  pus.     It  consists  of  the  debris 
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of  the  thrombus,  and  no  well-preserved  corpuscles  are  to  be  found 
in  it.  The  softening  may  extend  outwards  till  a  mere  rind  of  clot 
is  left,  and  this  may  give  way  and  cause  the  juice  to  be  launched 
into  the  circulation.     In  veins,  also,  softening  may  take  place,  and 

here  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood 

Fig.  6.  may  be    deposited  in   the   form  of 

^  hsematoidin  crystals  (see  Fig.  5).     Of 

c*        course,  where  softening  has  occurred, 

^  %  1^      there  is  much   more  probability  of 

fj  bits  of  the  thrombi  being  torn  away 

^         ^  or  carried  forward  so  as  to  produce 

^  4^^  embolism. 

Thrombi,  instead  of  softening,  may 

^  ^      m      dry  in  and  shrivel.     In  such  case  we 

H^  may  have  lime  salts  deposited,  and 

even  through  time  the  formation  of 
^        little  stony  masses — vein-stones   or 
^  Phleboliths. 

Crjstals  of  h»matoidin  found  .  ^hc  ORGANIZATION  of  a  thrombuS 
closely  aggregated  in  the  midst  of  an  !»  »  prOCCSS  of  SOmC  interest.  As  the 
old  thrombus  in  a  vein.    The  crystals      COagulum   is   dead,  it  is   clcar   that  it 

hav«  a  deep  red  color.   X  350.  canuot  take  part  lu   the  process  of 

organization.  In  studying  inflamma- 
tion this  subject  will  come  up  for  fuller  discussion,  but  it  may  here 
be  stated  that  when  a  piece  of  dead  animal  substance  is  present 
among  the  living  tissues,  the  first  step  towards  its  absorption  is 
usually  its  replacement  by  an  elementary  tissue,  the  dead  structure 
forming,  as  it  were,  a  mould  on  which  the  new  tissue  forms  itself. 
The  constituents  of  the  thrombus  are,  therefore,  pushed  aside  or 
disintegrated  by  masses  of  round  cells  (as  shown  in  Fig.  6,  6); 
and  at  the  same  time  bloodvessels  springing  from  the  vasa  vasorum 
extend  into  the  substance  of  the  new-formed  tissue.  The  thrombus 
is  thus  converted  into,  or  replaced  by,  a  vascular  tissue,  which 
subsequently  develops  into  connective  tissue.  Like  other  new- 
formed  connective  tissue  of  this  kind,  this  tissue  tends  to  contract. 
The  result  of  this  sometimes  is  the  drawing  together  of  the  walls 
of  the  vessel,  and  the  permanent  obliteration  of  its  calibre.  The 
vessel  is  thus  convertecl  into  a  solid  cord.  In  other  cases  the  con- 
traction acts  on  the  walls  of  the  proper  vessels  of  the  new-formed 
tissue,  dragging  them  outwards.  By  this  means  the  vessels,  are 
widened,  and  in  time  may  come  to  assume  a  cavernous  character. 
This  may  result  in  the  reestablishment  of  the  circulation,  the 
wide  spaces  of  the  sponge-like  tissue  coming  to  communicate  with 
the  regular  calibre  of  the  vessel.  A  favorite  place  for  the  forma- 
tion of  this  cavernous  tissue,  is  the  place  of  union  of  the  iliac 
veins  to  form  the  vena  cava.  Here,  the  vessels  are  sometimes 
found  filled  with  a  spongy  tissue  through  which  the  circulation  is 
carried  on.  By  a  still  further  contraction  of  the  new-formed  tissue, 
the  calibre  of  the  vessel  may  be  completely  reestablished,  the 
sinus-like  blood-channels  expanding  into  the  calibre  of  the  vessel. 
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Before  leaving  this  subject  of  thrombosis,  it  may  be  well  to  con- 
sider WHETHBB  COAHULATIOK  OCCURS  IN  THE  LIVING  CAPILLARIES.      It 

is  to  be  remembered  that  the  deterioration  of  the  endothelium  is 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels. 
The  capillary  wall  consists  entirely  of  endothelium,  and  the  dete- 
rioration of  it  means  the  deterioration  of  the  entire  capillary  wall. 
Such  an  interference  with  the  capillaries  as  to  induce  coagulation 


OrginiiktIoD  of  blood-clol.  n  rapraacnti  tbe  slot  liltla  kllcred  r  rad  eorpnxilei  are  cfaiefl; 
Man,  witb  ■  few  lolld  raund  ealli,  whioh  are  lika  vbita  corpniclaa,  but  mora  namaroua  tbsD 
In  Dormal  blood.  Id  i  tbe  rad  c»rpuiolaa  *t«  antiral;  raplaoad  b;  TDDnd  oelli.  In  t  tba 
roand  ssIIb  bave  givao  plaea  to  larga  apiodJai.    X  3S0. 

will  only  occur  when  actual  necrosis  takes  place.  Moreover,  as 
the  tissues  depend  on  the  capillaries  for  their  nutrition,  obstruction 
by  thrombosis  will  involve  the  death  of  the  tissues  themselves. 
Hence  thrombosis  of  the  capillaries,  or  even  complete  stagnation 
in  them,  may  be  put  out  of  tlie  question  except  in  connection  with 
necrosis.  Ihe  nou-occurrence  of  thrombosis  in  the  capillaries  is 
of  great  practical  consequence.  If  it  were  not  so,  the  thrombi  in 
veins,  growing  against  the  current  as  they  so  readily  do,  would 
grow  into  the  capillaries,  and  through  them  into  the  arteries.  The 
capillaries,  not  admitting  of  this,  torm  a  barrier  to  the  extension 
of  the  coagulation.  It  thus  happens  that,  after  extensive  coagula- 
tion in  the  veins,  the  circulation  is  largely  maintained  by  arteries, 
capillaries,  and  lymphatics,  and  necrosis  rarely  occurs.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  in  connection  with  this  matter  that  the  blood  found 
in  the  capillaries  after  death  is  nearly  always  fluid. 
In  studying  thrombosis,  we  have  left  out  of  account  all  cases  of 
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what  is  called  septic  thrombosis,  where  the  coagulation  arises  in 
connection  with  the  introduction  of  decomposing  material  into  the 
veins.     Such  processes  will  receive  consideration  in  another  part. 

We  have  still  to  consider  the  effects  of  thrombosis.  Apart 
from  the  occurrence  of  embolism,  which  may  result  from  throm- 
bosis anywhere,  it  will  be  mostly  thrombosis  of  the  veins  that  is 
followed  by  serious  results.  The  most  direct  eftect  of  obstruction 
of  veins  by  thrombi  is,  of  course,  passive  HYPKRiEMiA  with  its 
consequent  cedema.  The  occurrence  of  serious  oedema  depends 
largely  on  the  extent  of  the  anastomosis  of  the  obstructed  vein, 
and  also  somewhat  on  the  rapidity  with  which  the  thrombosis  has 
occurred.  If  the  thrombus  forms  slowly,  the  functions  of  the 
plugged  veins  may  be  largely  taken  up  by  the  lymphatics  and  by 
other  veins  which  remain  unaffected.  In  the  case  already  referred 
to,  where  a  cancerous  tumor  in  the  kidney  had  burst  into  the  renal 
veins,  and  thrombosis  had  extended  to  the  vena  cava  and  down 
the  veins  of  both  legs,  there  was  comparatively  little  oedema  at 
any  time,  although  afi  the  main  venous  trunks  of  both  legs  were 
plugged.  One  circumstance  renders  this  compensation,  especially 
by  the  lymphatics,  the  easier,  nanjely,  the  fact  that  the  thrombosis 
does  not  extend  into  the  capillaries,  and  consequently  not  into  the 
arteries.  The  cause  of  this  has  been  already  explained,  but  it  is 
clear  that  if  the  circulation  is  still  maintained  in  the  arteries  and 
capillaries,  the  lymphatic  circulation  will  not  suiter. 

It  is  important  to  know  that  these  secondary  effects  of  throm- 
bosis, and  especially  oedema,  will  not  usually  show  themselves  for 
some  time  after  the  onset  of  the  process.  A  coagulation  begin- 
ning in  a  vein  will  take  some  time  before  it  completely  obstructs 
it,  and  even  when  it  has  done  so,  it  may  be  necessary  for  it  to 
fi^row  into  other  veins  before  any  pronounced  oedema  will  develop. 
Hence  it  is  that  a  thrombosis  may  lead  to  embolism  by  detachment 
^  of  portions  of  the  thrombi  before  it  has  manifested  its  presence  by 
hypersemia  and  oedema. 

Thrombosis  in  veins  seldom  leads  to  Gangrene,  and  in  the  few 
cases  in  which  gangrene  actually  occurs  some  additional  interfer- 
ence with  the  circulation  will  usually  be  discoverable.  Weakening 
of  the  heart,  in  conjunction  with  thrombosis,  may  cause  it,  and  so 
may  disease  of  the  arteries  diminishing  the  force  of  the  blood. 

2.  Embolism. — This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  process  frequently 
associated  with  thrombosis.  Embolism  will  affect  arteries  or 
capillaries,  and,  as  the  portal  vein  is  distributed  in  the  liver  like 
an  artery,  it  is  also  liable  to  embolism.  The  plug  or  embolus  is 
most  frequently  a  thrombus  or  a  jjart  of  one.  It  may  be  a  bit  of 
tumor  which  has  found  its  way  into  a  vessel,  or  a  foreign  body 
which  has  obtained  entrance.  It  may  be  a  piece  of  cretaceous 
material  from  a  degenerated  valve  or  vessel.  It  may  be  a  parasitic 
animal,  as  the  echinococcus,  which  has  found  its  way  into  the  cir- 
culation. 
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In  the  case  of  many  arteries  the  effects  of  embolism  are  very 
trivial.  The  anastomoses  are  so  free  that  they  readily  compen- 
sate completely,  and  the  circulation  is  restored  almost  at  once. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  tissues  it  is  the  capillary  circulation  which 
is  of  importance;  and  if  the  blood,  by  any  route  however  circui- 
tous, reaches  the  capillaries,  there  is  no  serious  result. 

When  an  artery  w  ith  free  anastomosis  is  obstructed  by  an  em- 
bolus, there  will  be  at  once  an  increase  of  blood-pressure  on  the 
proximal  side  of  the  plug.  The  anastomosing  branches  by  dilata- 
tion will  reduce  this  excessive  blood-pressure,  but  the  excessive 
blood-pressure  may  itself  assist  in  opening  up  the  anastomosing 
channels.  In  this  way  the  circulation  is  restored.  At  the  seat  of 
obstruction  thrombosis  occurs  on  each  side  of  the  embolus,  and 
goes  on  upwards  and  downwards  to  the  nearest  branches.  By  the 
organization  of  the  thrombus  the  calibre  of  the  artery  is  destroyed 
and  the  vessel  reduced  to  a  solid  cord.  In  this  way  a  piece  of 
artery  is  lost,  and  that  is  all  the  permanent  result. 

It  is  similar  with  capillary  embolism.  The  ultimate  result  is 
the  loss  of  a  piece  of  capillary  between  the  two  nearest  communi- 
cations. At  the  time  of  its  occurrence  the  embolus  in  a  capillary 
will  produce  very  little  disturbance,  as  the  communications  are  so 
free  m  the  capillary  system.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that 
multiple  embolisms  cause  more  serious  derangements  of  the  circu- 
lation. 

It  is  very  different  in  the  case  of  arteries  which  have  no  anas- 
tomoses. There  are  parts  of  the  body  in  which  the  arteries  are 
distributed  to  a  perfectly  definite  piece  of  tissue,  and  have  no  anas- 
tomotic connections.  In  the  case  of  such  arteries,  to  which  Cohn- 
heim  gives  the  name  of  End  Arteries,  the  results  of  obstniction 
are  very  serious.  The  part  is  entirely  deprived  of  its  blood-supply 
through  the  arteries,  and  if  any  blood  reaches  it,  it  must  be  by 
the  connection  with  neighboring  capillaries  or  by  the  veins.  The 
most  direct  result  of  obstruction  of  an  end  artery,  therefore,  is 
ansemia,  and  consequent  death  or  necrosis  of  the  tissue.  But 
there  are  some  cases  in  which  an  apparent  exception  to  this  occurs; 
there  is  the  necrosis,  but  instead  of  antemia,  there  is  an  excessive 
engorgement  with  blood.  This  is  very  well  seen  in  the  case  of 
the  lunff,  where  embolism  often  produces  the  hemorrhagic  infarc- 
tion.    We  have  to  consider  how  this  is  to  be  explained. 

Cohnheim's  experiments  in  elucidation  of  the  pathology  of  em- 
bolism are  of  such  importance  in  this  regard  that  more  particular 
reference  to  them  may  be  here  permitted.  The  subject  of  experi- 
ment was  the  tongue  of  the  frog.  The  two  main  lateral  arteries 
of  the  tongue  are  not  end  arteries,  but  their  lateral  branches  are. 
Cohnheim  introduced  little  blackened  pellets  of  wax  into  the 
division  of  the  aorta  which  communicates  with  the  arteries  of  the 
tongue,  and  these  were  sometimes  carried  to  the  tongue,  obstruct- 
ing the  arteries  there.  Sometimes  one  pellet  obstructed  the  anas- 
tomosing branch  between  the  main  arteries,  while  another  stuck 
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in  one  of  tlie  main  arteries,  so  that  the  latter  was  converted  into 
an  end  artery.  "Whether  a  main  artery  thus  conditioned  or  a 
plugged  lateral  branch  was  observed,  the  process  was  virtually  the 
same.  The  hlood  was,  immediately  after  the  plugging,  at  a  stand- 
still, in  artery,  vein,  and  capillaries.  These  vessels  might  be  mod- 
erately full  of  blood  or  might  contain  only  blood-plasma.  Soon, 
however,  a  backward  flow  of  the  blood  from  the  veins  was  observed 
(diagrammatically  shown  in  Fig.  7),  and  by  and  by  this  produced 

Fia.  7. 
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an  engorgement  of  the  entire  vossele,  veins,  cnpillaries,  and  arteries. 
After  a  time  a  remarkable  diapedesis  began  to  manifest  itself 
tlirongb  the  capillaries  into  the  surrounding  tissue,  which  became 
engorged  with  blood.  The  portion  of  tissue  concerned  would,  in 
accordance  with  the  area  of  distribution  of  the  artery,  be  wedge- 
shaped,  and  the  result  was  a  wedse-shaped,  red,  pulpy  piece  of 
tissue,  not  unlike  a  blood-clot — the  IIemurriiagic  infakction.  If 
the  frog  survived,  the  piece  of  tissue  by  and  hy  sloughed  off. 

The  explanation  of  these  phenomena  is  not  very  diflieult.  The 
obstruction  of  the  artery  reduces  the  pressure  in  the  vessels  sup- 
plied by  it  to  nothing.  The  veins  are  still  in  open  communication 
with  the  veins  of  the  part,  in  which,  although  the  blood-pressure 
is  low,  it  is  still  something.  Accordingly,  the  baekward  flow 
occurs  from  the  veins  to  the  capillaries,  and  so  to  the  obstructed 
artery.  Thus  the  engorgement  of  the  vessels  is  not  ditficult  to 
explain.  The  diapedesis  is  to  be  referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
capillaries,  being  deprived  of  hlood,  have  the  integrity  of  their 
walls  impaired.  We  have  already  seen  that  passive  hypera-mia 
produces  diapedesis,  owing  to  interference  with  the  capillary  wait. 
Much  more  serious  is  the  nutritive  deterioration  in  this  ease,  and 
BO  the  diapedesis  is  very  great,  leading  to  a  marked  inflltratiou  of 
blood  into  the  tissues  around.  Tlie  deprivation  of  fresh  blood 
causes  death  of  the  tissue,  wlueh  here,  as  it  is  an  external  part, 
sloughs. 
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In  applying  these  facts  to  human  pathology,  we  have  to  consider, 
in  the  first  place,  what  arteries  of  the  body  are  end-arteries. 
These  are  the  renal  and  splenic  arteries  and  their  branches,  the 
nutritive  arteries  of  the  brain,  the  central  retinal  artery,  the  pul- 
monary artery  and  its  branches,  to  which  we  may  add  the  portal 
vein,  as  in  its  relations  an  end-artery.  We  have  not,  in  all  of 
these,  the  typical  hemorrhagic  infarction,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  each  individual  case  separately,  and  endeavor  to  explain 
the  divergencies  which  they  present. 

Embolism  in  the  lungs  frequently  presents  the  most  typical 
hemorrhagic  infarction,  but  it  has  been  known  since  Virchow's 
important  researches  that  embolism  of  the  pulmonary  artery  does 
not  always  lead  to  its  formation.  In  the  same  lung  you  may  have 
a  number  of  obstructed  arteries,  in  connection  with  some  of  which 
there  is  the  hemorrhagic  infarction,  while  in  the  case  of  others  it 
is  entirely  absent.  This  apparent  puzzle  is  explained  when  we 
come  to  consider  more  closely  the  relations  of  the  circulation  in 
the  lun^.  It  has  already  been  said  that  it  is  the  circulation  in  the 
capillaries  that  is  of  consequence  in  considering  the  results  of  em- 
bolism, and  we  know  that  the  capillaries  everywhere  anastomose 
freely  with  each  other.  It  is  conceivable,  therefore,  that  the  anas- 
tomosis of  the  capillaries  mi^ht  come  to  act  like  an  arterial  anas- 
tomosis, and  that  the  circulation  might  be  maintained  through  the 
capillaries.  In  the  lung  the  capillaries  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
are  wider  than  those  of  most  other  parts,  and  so  the  loss  of  force 
by  friction  will  be  less  than  elsewhere.  There  is,  besides,  less  ten- 
dency to  necrosis  of  the  tissue  here,  as  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
lung,  the  bronchi  and  the  larger  vessels,  are  supplied  with  blood 
by  the  bronchial  arteries.  In  some  cases,  then,  the  circulation  in 
the  capillaries  behind  the  plug  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  capillary 
wall  and  prevent  the  formation  of  the  hemorrhagic  infarction,  ana,, 
indeed,  experiment  seems  to  show  that  in  normal  animals  embolism 
seldom  results  in  the  infarction. 

If  we  consider  the  usual  situations  of  the  hemorrhagic  infarc- 
tions of  the  lung,  we  shall  obtain  still  clearer  views  on  the  subject. 
K  an  artery  is  obstructed  near  the  root  of  the  lung,  then  the 
capillaries  of  the  piece  of  tissue  concerned  will  be  in  communica- 
tion on  all  sides  with  capillaries  in  which  the  circulation  is  still 
active.  The  piece  of  tissue  is,  as  it  were,  buried  in  the  spongy 
lung  substance  whose  capillaries  are  filled  with  actively  moving 
blood.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  in  this  case,  the  capillary  circula- 
tion in  the  aflfected  piece  of  tissue,  although  rendered  sluggish,  is 
still  maintained;  the  movements  of  respiration  also  assisting  in 
maintaining  the  circulation.  In  accordance  with  these  consic^ra- 
tions  the  hemorrhagic  infarction  seldom  occurs  in  the  central  parts 
of  the  lung.  But  if  the  obstructed  artery  has  a  peripheral  distri- 
bution, if  the  piece  of  tissue  is  covered  on  one  side  by  the  pleura, 
or  if,  being  situated  at  the  edge  of  the  lung,  it  has  two  sides 
covered  by  pleura,  or  even,  being  at  the  edge  of  a  lobe  as  well  as 
of  the  lung,  it  has  three  sides  covered  with  pleura,  then  it  will  be 
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in  a  much  less  favorable  position.  On  one,  two,  or  three  of  its 
sides  the  capillaries  are  not  in  communication  with  other  capillaries 
in  which  the  circulation  persists.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  the  hemorrhagic  infarction  is  nearly  always  peripheral,  and 
that  it  frequently  has  its  seat  at  the  edge  of  the  lung,  or  at  the 
edge  of  a  lobe.  The  infarction  is  wedge-shaped,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing, in  relation  to  the  points  we  are  considering,  to  observe  that 
the  plug  is  usually  not  exactly  at  the  apex  of  the  wedge  but  a 
certain  distance  nearer  the  heart,  so  that  sound  tissue  intervenes 
between  the  beginning  of  the  plug  and  the  infarction.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  is,  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  plug,  that  is  to 
say,  at  the  apex  of  the  conical  piece  of  tissue  supplied  at  the  artery, 
the  tissue  is  still  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  capillaries  in  which  the 
circulation  is  active,  and  for  a  certain  distance  this  is  sufficient  to 
carry  on  the  circulation.  It  may  even  be  said  that  all  around  the 
periphery  of  the  infarction,  so  far  as  it  is  in  connection  with  lung 
tissue,  there  will  be  a  zone  in  which  the  surrounding  capillaries 
keep  up  the  circulation  in  the  aftected  capillaries,  and  that  the 
actual  infarction  is  less  in  all  these  directions  than  the  area  of  dis- 
tribution of  the  obstructed  artery. 

It  appears  that  if  the  heart  is  of  normal  stren^h,  it,  with  the 
movements  of  respiration,  is  capable  of  maintaining  the  circula- 
tion in  the  capillaries,  even  when  a  peripheral  branch  is  the  seat  of 
embolism,  and  it  is  mostly  in  cases  of  weakness  of  the  heart,  or 
when  the  pulmonary  circulation  is  already  in  a  state  of  engorge- 
ment, or  where  multiple  embolisms  obstruct  numerous  neighbor- 
ing trunks,  that  the  infarction  occure.  When  embolism  occurs  in 
the  pulmonarv  artery,  there  will  always  be  stagnation  of  the  blood, 
and  even  if  the  hemorrhagic  infarction  does  not  form,  there  will 
be  great  interference  with  the  circulation. 

In  the  case  of  the  spleen  there  are  no  such  compensating  con- 
ditions as  in  the  lung,  and  here  the  hemorrhagic  infarction  seems 
to  occur  with  great  uniformity. 

In  the  KIDNEY,  embolism  always  produces  necrosis  of  a  wedge- 
shaped  piece  of  tissue,  but  even  in  recent  embolism  this  is  not 
always  engorged  with  blood.  The  very  wideness  and  freeness  of 
communication  of  the  capillaries  in  the  lung  which  so  frequently 
prevents  the  formation  oi  the  hemorrhagic  infarction,  will  ensure 
that  when  it  does  occur  there  will  be  a  very  great  enfforgement  of 
the  vessels  and  abundant  diapedesis.  In  the  case  ot  the  kidney, 
the  capillaries  are  smaller,  and  their  communications  with  the  veins 
more  circuitous,  and  so  it  often  happens  that  necrosis  occurs  before 
the  backward  flow  has  been  established.  In  that  case  the  whole 
wedge-shaped  piece  of  tissue  coagulates  into  a  solid  mass  (see 
Fig.  8).  This  is  an  instance  of  the  so-called  coagulation-necrosis, 
which  we  shall  have  a  better  opportunity  of  studying  afterwards. 
We  may  have,  therefore,  a  hard,  solid,  whitish  wedge,  instead  of  a 
hemorrhagic  infarction.  A  true  hemorrhagic  infarction  is  some- 
times met  with,  especially  when  a  small  artery  is  obstructed. 

In  the  case  of  the  brain,  necrosis  of  the  tissue  occurs,  and  some- 
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times  ao  rapidly  that  the  capillaries  are  rendered  incapable  of 
receiving  the  blood  before  the  backward  flow  from  the  veins  is 
sufficient  to  cause  engorgement.  The  necrosis  here  does  not  result 
in  coagulation  of  the  tissue,  but  in  its  softening,  so  that  as  a  result 
of  embolism  of  the  brain  we  liave  softening  which  may,  or  may 
not,  be  accompanied  by  hemorrhage,  but  is  never  associated  with 
very  considerable  bleeding.  Embolism  of  the  ketima  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  brain. 

We  have  still  to  consider  the  case  of  the  portal  vein,  which,  in 
its  distribution,  is  comparable  to  an  end-ai-tery.     The  conditions 


Embollo  infaretioi 


here,  however,  are  peculiar,  inasmuch  as  the  liver  is  suppHed  with 
blood  from  the  hepatic  artery  aa  well  as  from  the  portal  vein.  It 
has  already  been  more  than  once  noted  that  it  is  the  condition  of 
the  capillaries  which  is  of  importance  in  relation  to  the  hemor- 
rhagic infarction.  A  study  of  the  circulation  in  the  liver  shows 
that  when  the  portal  vein  is  closed,  blood  still  passes  from  the 
hepatic  artery  into  the  hepatic  capillaries.  The  hepatic  artery 
supplies  blood  to  the  connective  tissue,  the  walls  of  the  duets  and 
larger  bloodvessels  of  the  liver.  The  capillaries  from  these  are 
collected  into  veins  which  open  into  the  interlobular  veins,  which, 
of  course,  are  the  terminals  of  the  portal  vein.  So  that  when  the 
poi-tal  vein  is  obstructed,  the  blood  from  the  hepatic  artery  passes 
into  the  interlobular  veins,  thence  into  the  hepatic  capillaries,  and 
ao  on  into  the  intralobular  and  hepatic  veins.  The  capillaries  of 
the  portal  system  are  thus  kept  supplied  with  blood,  and  their 
nutntion  does  not  suffer.  Experiment  has  even  shown  that  when 
the  entire  portal  vein  ia  obstructed  the  secretion  of  bile  is  not 
entirely  at  a  standstill;  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  artery  attbrding 
material  for  a  limited  production. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  hemorrhagic  infarction  forms  in  the 
case  of  end-arteries,  but  there  is  an  apparent  exception  to  this  in 
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the  oabe  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery.  If  the  superior 
mesenteric  artery  or  one  of  its  larger  branches  be  obstructed, 
hemorrhage  occurs  in  the  intestine  and  mesentery,  and  the  portion 
of  gut  suffers  necrosis,  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  anastomosis 
of  the  mesenteric  arteries  is  tolerably  free.  The  explanation  of 
this  apparent  anomaly  has  been  worked  out  by  Cohnheim  and  his 
pupils  in  a  very  interesting  manner.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be  said 
that  main  stems  have,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  much  less  con- 
siderable anastomotic  communications  than  the  smaller  branches. 
Thus  the  anastomotic  communications  of  the  iliac  or  femoral  artery 
are  proportionally  much  less  considerable  than  those  of  the  tibial 
or  of  smaller  arteries  still,  and  the  anastomoses  of  the  superior 
mesenteric  are  much  less  voluminous  in  proportion  than  those  of 
its  branches  nearer  to  the  gut.  If  the  main  stem  be  obstructed, 
therefore,  the  restoration  of  the  circulation  occurs  much  more 
slowly  than  when  a  small  stem  is  the  seat  of  obstruction.  Another 
illustration  of  this  is  afforded  by  embolism  of  the  femoral  artery. 
The  temperature  falls  rapidly,  the  limb  is  numb  and  half-paralyzed, 
and  this  is  doubtless  due  to  insufficient  supply  of  blood  by  the 
artery.  It  takes  some  days  before  the  collateral  vessels  dilate  suf- 
ficiently to  restore  the  temperature  and  functions  of  the  limb. 
The  contrast  is  very  great  when  a  small  stem  is  obstructed;  in  that 
case  comparatively  little  inconvenience  is  suffered,  and  recovery  is 
rapid,  unless,  indeed,  several  small  stems  are  simultaneously 
affected,  in  which  case,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  the  results  may 
be  very  serious.  It  is  similar  in  the  case  of  the  superior  mesen- 
teric and  its  larger  branches.  Obstruction  here  is  slowly  recovered 
from,  and  for  a  time  the  circulation  is  virtually  at  a  standstill. 

But  here  a  very  important  element  comes  into  consideration. 
The  vessels  of  all  parts  of  the  body  are  not  equally  resistant. 
Those  of  the  skin  and  muscles  (and  here  it  is  of  course  the  capil- 
laries and  small  veins  that  are  concerned),  are  peculiarly  resistant, 
and  are  able  to  stand  a  considerably  prolonged  deprivation  of 
blood.  It  is  different  with  those  of  the  intestines.  In  order  to 
test  the  vulnerability  of  the  vessels  of  the  intestine,  the  following 
experiment  was  made.  A  ligature  was  tied  on  the  superior  mesen- 
teric artery,  and  the  precaution  was  taken  of  tying  it  over  leather, 
so  that  it  might  not  aestroy  the  vessel,  and  thus  admit  of  its  being 
subsequently  unloosed.  It  was  found  that  if  after  two  to  two  and 
a  half  hours  the  ligature  was  untied,  hemorrhage  occurred  from 
the  capillaries.  The  meaning  of  this  is  that  withm  this  period  the 
deprivation  of  blood  so  seriously  disorganizes  the  capillaries  that 
they  are  no  longer  able  to  prevent  the  escape  of  blood  at  the 
normal  pressure.  A  much  longer  time  is  required  in  order  to  the 
occurrence  of  hemorrhage  at  the  pressure  of  the  venous  blood;  a 
period  of  ten  or  twelve  hours  is  needed.  But  it  was  found  that 
for  the  establishment  of  the  collateral  circulation  a  period  exceed- 
ing even  this  was  re(^uired,  namely,  fourteen  hours.  Accordingly, 
before  the  anastomosis  can  be  established,  the  backward  flow  from 
the  veins  has  already  begun,  and  even  the  diapedesis.     The  rees- 
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tablishment  of  the  circulation  even  increases  the  tendency  to  hem- 
orrhage, as  it  subjects  the  blood  to  a  higher  pressure  than  that  of 
the  venous  blood.  The  experiments  referred  to  showed  that  when 
the  auperior  mesenteric  artery  ia  obstructed,  the  heniorrhagic 
infarction  forms  with  a  backward  flow  from  the  veins  just  as  in 
other  cases. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  arteries  possessimq  free  anastouoses 
MAY  Be  RBDUcsn  TO  THE  CONDITION  OF  END-ARTKBiBs  if  their  anas- 
tomoses are  no  longer  available.  If,  as  sometimes  happens,  an 
embolus  passing  to  the  leg  breaks  up,  say,  by  being  propelled 
against  a  bifurcation,  and  is  scattered  to  a  number  of  stems  simul- 
taneously, then  the  circulation  will  be  reestablished  very  slowly  or 
not  at  all,  and  necrosis  is  liable  to  occur,  especially  if  the  circula- 
tion ia  already  feeble.  Thus,  we  may  have  gangrene  of  the  toes 
occurring  in  this  way.  It  is  to  be  added  that  in  old  people  ob- 
struction of  a  number  of  arteries  sometimea  occurs  from  throm- 
bosis as  a  result  of  atheroma,  and  this  may  likewise  lead  to  n 


Hitherto  we  have  considered  only  the  more  immediate  results 
of  embolism  in  end-arteries,  we  have  still  to  pass  under  review  the 
FURTHER  CONSEQUENCES.  We  havc  seeu  that  the  regular  result  is 
necrosis  of  the  piece  of  tissue  concerned  with  or  without  the  occur- 


rence of  hemorrhage.  In  the  case  of  the  lungs  there  is  adoubtful 
exception  to  the  uniform  necrosis  of  the  piece  of  tissue.  The  lung 
tissue  is  nourished  to  a  great  extent  by  the  bronchial  artery,  ana 
obstruction  of  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  will  not  interfere 
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with  the  nutrition  of  the  connective-tissue  stroma  and  the  bronchi, 
and  it  is  probable  that  only  a  partial  necrosis  occurs.  The  air- 
vesicles,  however,  are  nourished  by  the  capillaries  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that,  for  the  most  part,  these  at 
least  will  either  necrose  or  atrophy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
whole  infarction  often  undergoes  necrosis,  and  in  cases  of  hemor- 
hagic  infarction  of  the  lung  which  recover,  symptoms  like  those 
of  phthisis  sometimes  develop,  and  lung  tissue  has  been  known  to 
be  spit  up.  As  the  necrosed  lung  tissue  is  disposed  of,  a  cicatrix 
will  take  its  place.  In  the  case  of  the  spleen  and  kidney,  the  solid 
infarctions  are  gradually  absorbed  (see  Fig.  9)  like  foreign  animal 
matter  in  the  living  body  generally,  a  preliminary  decolorization 
first  occurring.  Their  place  is  taken  by  cicatrices  in  the  midst  of 
which,  even  at  a  late  date,  little  pieces  of  solid,  cheesy-looking 
material  may  oft^n  be  seen.  The  softened  brain  tissue  is  also  ab- 
sorbed, and  a  cicatrix  or  a  cyst  takes  its  place.  So  is  it  with  the 
retina;  the  piece  of  tissue  is  lost  and  absorbed.  In  the  case  of  the 
superior  mesenteric  artery,  the  slough  of  the  bowel  and  hemorrhage 
lead  on  mostly  to  a  fatal  result,  but  cases  do  occur  in  which,  after 
the  separation  of  a  slough,  an  ulcer  is  left  which  may  ultimately 
cicatrize. 

We  have  still  to  consider  two  rarer  forms  of  embolism,  namely, 
by  OIL  and  by  air.  Oil  or  fluid  fat  not  unfrequently  gets  into  the 
bloodvessels.  It  does  so  where,  by  fracture  of  a  bone  or  injury 
to  the  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue,  the  fat  cells  in  the  bone  mar- 
row, or  adipose  tissue  are  broken  up  so  as  to  set  free  the  oil,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  vessels,  and  especially  the  veins,  are  laid 
open  so  as  to  absorb  the  oil.  Oil  also  occurs  in  the  blood  in  cases 
of  diabetes,  and,  as  in  Fig.  10,  may  produce  embolism.  The  oil 
is  carried,  of  course,  to  the  right  heart,  and  on  into  the  lunffs, 
where  it  sticks  in  the  capillaries  and  the  smallest  arteries.  If  the 
capillaries  are  obstructed  at  considerable  intervals,  then  no  e\il 
results,  the  anastomosis  being  so  free  that  no  serious  disturbance 
occurs,  and  the  oil  itself  does  not  irritate.  But,  if  a  considerable 
number  of  small  arteries  near  each  other  be  obstructed,  or  even  a 
large  number  of  capillaries,  we  may  have  a  condition  resembling 
the  hemorrhagic  infarction.  It  has  been  found  on  experiment 
that  abundant  fat  embolisms  in  the  ear  of  a  rabbit,  by  obstructing 
numerous  capillaries,  may  lead  to  necrosis.  In  some  cases  the  on 
may,  to  some  extent,  pass  through  the  lung  capillaries,  and  it  is 
found  mostly  in  the  Malpighian  tufts  of  the  kidney,  one  or  two 
loops  being  here  and  there  filled.  There  are  a  few  rare  cases  on 
record  in  which  extensive  embolism  has  occurred  in  the  smallest 
vessels  of  the  brain,  conjunctiva,  skin,  muscles,  heart,  intestines, 
liver,  and  kidneys,  and  has  apparently  been  the  cause  of  death. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  admission  of  a  considerable  quantity 
of  air  into  veins  near  the  heart  often  leads  to  a  fatal  result,  and 
some  have  supposed  that  the  embolism  in  the  lungs  is  the  cause. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that,  as  the  pressure  in  the  veins  near  the 
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heart  ia  very  low,  and  there  is  even  a  degree  of  suction  during 
inspiration,  there  is  great  danger  in  opening  such  a  vein  as  the 
jugular.  In  regard  to  the  cause  of  death  in  these  cases,  it  is  im- 
portant to  notice  that  a  repeated  adniisaion  of  smaH  quantities  of 
air  does  not  produce  serious  results,  whereas  a  single  large  admis- 
sion is  rapidly  fatal.  This  hardly  looks  as  if  emholiam  were  the 
cause,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  air  is  found  after  death  mainly 
in  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  which  are  usually  enormously 
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dilated.  The  feet  seems  to  be  that  the  right  ventricle,  in  contract- 
ing, merely  squeezes  together  the  elastic  air,  which  again  expands 
during  the  diastole.  The  force  of  the  heart  is  thus  fruitlessly 
expended  and  the  blood  is  not  sent  into  the  pulmonary  artery. 
Moreover,  the  over-diatention  of  the  right  auricle  with  air  prevents 
the  admission  of  blood  from  the  venre  eavse.  Thus  the  circulation 
is  at  a  standetiil,  and  death  results. 


HEMOBBHAGB. 

This  is  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  living  vessels  or  the  heart. 
It  may  take  place  in  minute  drops,  perhaps  frequently  repeated, 
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or  in  larger  quantities.  The  blood  may  pass  outside  the  body  or 
make  a  place  for  itself  and  form  an  extravasation  inside  the  body, 
or  it  may  infiltrate  the  tissues  over  a  considerable  area,  forming 
an  ecchymosis. 

From  what  has  gone  before,  it  will  be  understood  that  there  are 
two  forms  of  hemorrhage,  which  should  be  kept  apart,  namely, 
that  by  rupture  of  vessels,  and  that  by  diapedesis.  The  former 
may  affect  any  size  or  kind  'of  vessel,  and  when  it  occurs,  there 
will  be  an  escape  of  the  whole  blood.  The  latter  occurs  only  in 
the  finest  vessels,  mainly  the  capillaries,  and  it  is  chiefly  the  red 
corpuscles  which  escape,  and  with  them,  of  course,  some  fluid,  but 
the  fluid  has  not  the  constitution  of  the  entire  blood-plasma.  These 
two  forms  of  hemorrhage  are  different,  not  only  in  kind,  but  in 
the  CAUSES  which  lead  to  them,  and  yet  in  some  cases  it  may  be 
diflicult  to  determine  which  is  the  form  present. 

Taking  first  the  case  of  hemorrhage  by  rupture,  it  is  most 
obviously  produced  by  some  a^ent  acting  on  the  vessel  from  with- 
out, as  in  the  case  of  a  wound  by  a  weapon  or  a  piece  of  broken 
bone,  etc.  Then  also  ulceration  may  cause  penetration  of  a  vessel. 
Disease  of  the  walls  of  vessels,  or  of  the  heart,  may  lead  to  rupture, 
as  aneurism,  atheroma,  varix.  It  may  here  be  said  that  new-formed 
vessels,  whether  in  inflammations,  or  in  tumors,  are  peculiarly 
prone  to  rupture,  presumably  from  the  thinness  of  their  walls. 
There  are  further  some  cases  of  hemorrhage  in  which  we  have  to 
assume  some  change  in  the  vessels  arising  from  an  altered  condi- 
tion of  the  blood,  as  the  cause  of  hemorrhage,  and  in  most  of  these 
cases  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  hemorrhage  takes  place  by  rupture 
or  by  diapedesis.  In  scurvy  there  is  a  deterioration  of  the  blood 
which  presumably  has  a  direct  effect  on  the  structures  comprising 
the  vessel-wall.  The  hemorrhage  here  is  probably  by  rupture, 
judging  from  the  rapidity  with  which  sometimes  large  extravasa- 
tions occur,  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  be  by  diapedesis. 
In  i^urpura  hemorrhagica  (or  morbus  maculosus  Werlhotii),  there 
is  also  hemorrhage  traceable  to  weakening  of  the  walls  of  the 
vessels  from  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  blood.  In  anaemias 
and  leukaemia,  hemorrhages  are  very  frequent,  and  doubtless  the 
altered  constitution  of  the  blood  has  to  do  with  it.  In  these  the 
hemorrhage  is  probably  by  diapedesis.  Alteration  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  blood  is  also  frequently  a  cause  of  hemorrhage  in  the 
acute  specific  fevers.  The  petechise  of  typhus,  and  the  frequent 
hemorrhages  in  smallpox  are  examples,  the  latter  being  often  so 
marked  as  to  warrant  some  cases  being  called  hemorrhagic  small- 

In  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis  there  is  a  peculiar  fragility  of  the 
walls  of  the  vessels,  and  this  is  doubtless  congenital  and  often 
inherited.  In  such  persons  a  slight  injury  produces  rupture,  and 
there  is  diflSculty  in  getting  the  hemorrhage  stopped.  Even  a 
temporary  excess  ot  pressure  in  the  vessels  may  lead  to  hemor- 
rhage in  these  cases. 

In  poisoning  by  phosphorus  the  vessels  become  fatty,  and  there 
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is  a  tendency  to  hemorrhage,  but  whether  by  rupture  or  by  diape- 
desis  is  unknown. 

Of  hemorrhages  undoubtedly  by  diapedesis  we  have  already  con- 
sidered two  good  examples,  in  passive  hypereemia  and  the  hemor- 
rhagic infarction.  In  inflammation  also  there  is  escape  of  the 
blood-corpuscles  by  the  same  method. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  stoppage  op  hemorrhage,  and  in 
regard  to  diapedesis  it  is  clear  that  it  will  cease  when  its  cause 
ceases  to  act.  There  is  in  this  case  no  rupture  of  the  vessel,  and 
so  soon  as  circumstances  restore  the  vessel  to  its  normal  state  of 
impermeability  to  the  blood-corpuscles  the  hemorrhage  will  cease. 
In  the  case  of  hemorrhage  by  rupture,  the  problem  is  more  com- 
plicated, and  various  elements  enter  into  it.  It  is  well  known  that 
such  hemorrhages  tend  to  cease  spontaneously,  and  we  have  now  to 
see  how  that  result  comes  about 

The  direct  means  of  stoppage  is  coagulation  of  blood,  so  that  a 
thrombus  obstructs  the  orifice.  The  thrombus  may  form  at  the 
ruptured  edges,  or  the  blood  may  coagulate  outside  the  vessel,  and 
the  coagulum  by  successive  deposition,  grow  in.  The  actual 
thrombus,  as  it  is  formed  by  flowing  blood,  will  be  a  white  or 
mixed  one.  The  stilling  of  the  hemorrhage  being  directly  the 
result  of  thrombosis,  it  is  to  be  added  that  various  circumstances 
favor  the  formation  of  the  thrombus,  and  aid  in  preventing  its 
displacement.  These  circumstances  are  for  the  most  part  the 
direct  results  of  the  hemorrhage  itself.  In  the  first  place,  as  a 
hemorrhage  proceeds  the  white  corpuscles  become  proportionately 
excessive,  and  this  is  itself  favorable  to  the  formation  of  thrombi. 
In  the  case  of  an  artery  again,  the  narrowing  of  the  ruptured 
orifice  by  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat  favors  the  stilling  of 
the  hemorrhage,  and  so  does  its  retraction  within  its  sheath,  thus 
leaving  a  space  in  which  the  clot  has  room  to  form.  This  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscular  coat  is  brought  about  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  stimulus  of  the  agent  which  caused  the  rupture,  and  it  will  be 
kept  up  by  the  irritation  of  the  blood  on  the  exposed  and  torn 
structures.  Then  the  bleeding  as  it  progresses  leads  to  anaimia, 
and  this  in  two  different  ways  assists  in  stilling  the  hemorrhage. 
It  causes  weakness  of  the  heart,  and  so  the  arterial  pressure  is 
reduced  and  the  thrombus  is  not  so  liable  to  be  washed  away.  It 
also  produces  irritation  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  in  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  this  leads  to  contraction  of  the  finer  arteries 
throughout  the  body.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  case  of  an  artery  a 
longitudinal  wound  will  be  more  diflicult  to  close  than  a  transverse 
one,  as  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibre  will  only  make  it 
gape  further.  On  this  account  it  is  customary  when  bleeding  is 
serious  from  an  artery  thus  wounded,  to  cut  it  right  across  in  order 
to  still  the  hemorrhage. 

We  have  now  to  study  the  further  history  of  the  blood  which 
HAS  ESCAPED.  Blood  which  has  escaped  by  diapedesis  is  mostly 
carried  off"  by  the  lymphatics,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  to  some 
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extent  it  may  also  undergo  partial  transformations  such  as  will  be 
described  immediately,  and  which  result  in  pigmentation. 

In  the  case  of  hemorrhage  by  rupture  the  olood  is  sometimes 
entirely  absorbed,  and  that  with  considerable  rapidity,  especially 
when  It  is  infiltrated  into  the  tissues,  where  it  occupies  the  serous 
and  lymphatic  spaces,  as  in  ecchymoses.  In  the  case  of  larger 
hemorrhages  the  blood  either  accumulates  in  an  existing  cavity,  or 
by  tearing  makes  a  cavity  for  itself.  It  may  remain  for  some  time 
as  an  independent  mass,  forming  a  kind  of  permanent  tumor,  the 
hsematoma,  which  is  specially  considered  below.  The  blood  may 
remain  for  some  time  fluid,  but  usually  it  coagulates  by  and  by. 

After  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  time  the  blood  is  disposed 
of,  and  we  have  now  to  consider  the  manner  of  its  disposal.  It  is 
easv  to  understand  how  the  fibrine  is  dealt  with,  it  disintegrates, 
ana  is  through  time  absorbed.  The  red  corpuscles  undergo  more 
considerable  changes,  and  their  history  we  have  to  trace.  The 
coloring  matter  is  frequently  dissolved  out  of  the  red  corpuscles, 
and  in  solution  it  is  largely  absorbed.  The  solution  may  stain  the 
intercellular  substance  of  the  tissues,  and  possibly  may  lead  to  a 
more  or  less  permanent  pigmentation  of  tnem.  In  true  pigmen- 
tations, however,  the  coloring  matter  is  in  cells,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  li\nng  cells  are  capable  of  being  simply  stained  by  a  solu- 
tion of  coloring  matter.  The  peculiar  bright  red  color  which  one 
sees  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  hemorrhage  in  the  brain,  or  the 
various  colors  seen  in  the  skin  after  an  effusion  of  blood  into  it,  are 
due  to  staining  of  the  tissues  with  the  dissolved  coloring  matter  of 
the  blood,  but  neither  of  these  is  permanent.  The  coloring  matter 
after  being  dissolved  out  of  the  corpuscles  is  often,  after  a  time, 
deposited  m  the  solid  form,  appearing  as  crystals  of  haematoidin 
(see  Fig.  11),  or  as  granules. 

Fig.  11. 
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Crjstals  of  hsematoidin  from  an  old  hemorrbage  In  tbe  brain.    Their  color  is  reddish-brown. 

X  350. 

Again,  the  red  blood-corpuscles  may  be  taken  into  the  substance 
of  other  cells,  and  so  disposed  of.  The  eflused  blood  acts  as  an 
irritant  in  the  tissues,  producing  inflammation  around,  and 
numbers  of  leucocytes  collect  in  the  neighborhood.  These  take 
into  their  substance  red  corpuscles,  thus  becoming  blood-corpus- 
cle-holding cells  (see  Fig.  13),  concerning  which  much  has  been 
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written.  The  leucocytes,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  may  take  up 
several  red  corpuscles,  and  of  course  they  become  greatly  enlarged. 
Besides  that,  the  giant-cells  which  we  shall  afterwards  refer  to  in 
connection  with  inflammation,  may  take  up  red  corpuscles.  These 
cells  pass  in  part  into  the  lymphatics,  and  the  red  corpuscles  are 
thus  absorbed.    But  it  appears  that  to  some  extent  they  remain 
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Fig.  13. 
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Cryftals  of  haBmin  prepared  artificially  by  adding 
glaoial  acetic  acid  to  a  drop  of  blood|  heating  and 
eraporating  to  dryness.     X  350. 


Cells  containing  blood-oorposoles 
fVom  the  neighborhood  of  a  hemor- 
rhage :  a,  with  fresh  corpuscles ;  b, 
with  dark  granules  from  disintegra- 
tion of  red  corpuscles. 


permanently,  or  else  that  the  red  corpuscles  are  taken  up  also  by 
the  fixed  connective-tissue  cells,  and  so  a  true  pigmentation  is 
broufijht  about.  In  either  case  the  red  corpuscles  within  the  cells 
shrink  into  reddish-brown  irregularlv  shaped  bodies  (see  Fig.  13, 6), 
which  lie  in  the  substance  of  the  cell.  Subsequently  the  pigment 
may  break  up  and  be  dissolved  out  of  the  cell,  and  so  the  colora- 
tion will  disappear.  In  the  case  of  diapedesis,  a  similar  process  of 
pigmentation  may  occur  by  the  red  corpuscles  being  taken  up  by 
cells. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  blood  acts  as  a  foreign  body, 
and  leads  to  inflammation  around  it.  This  inflammation  some- 
times leads  to  what  is  called  the  organization  of  the  blood-clot. 
In  this  case  the  process  is  very  similar  to  that  already  referred  to 
in  the  organization  of  the  thrombus,  and  the  result  is  usually  the 
formation  of  a  cicatrix.  Sometimes  a  process  in  some  respects 
similar  to  the  formation  of  the  cavernous  tissue  in  place  of  a 
thrombus  occurs,  but  instead  of  the  meshes  being  filled  with  blood 
they  are  filled  with  serous  fluid.  Thus  in  the  case  of  a  hemor- 
rhage in  the  substance  of  the  brain  the  new-formed  connective 
tissue  which  replaces  the  eftused  blood,  is  unable,  from  the  brittle 
nature  of  the  brain  tissue,  to  form  a  cicatrix  by  its  contraction. 
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Instead  of  that,  by  its  contraction  it  leaves  spaces  which  are  filled 
with  serous  fluid,  and  so  we  have  the  apoplectic  cyst. 

An  old  clot  which  is  not  in  a  position  to  be  readily  disposed  of 
in  any  of  the  wavs  described  may  dry  in  and  finally  become  im- 
pregnated with  hme  salts.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that,  when  ex- 
posed to  septic  influences,  a  clot  is  liable — ^perhaps  very  liable — to 
undergo  decomposition. 

Blood  which  has  been  eflFiised  occasionally  takes  up  a  somewhat 
permanent  position  in  the  body,  and  when  masses  of  blood  thus 
remain  for  a  time  they  may  assume  the  appearance  of  tumors. 
Sometimes  a  class  of  blood-tumors  is  distinguished  under  the 
name  H^ematoma,  although  they  do  not  come  under  the  strict 
definition  of  tumors.  It  will  be  proper  here  to  enumerate  the 
various  conditions  to  which  this  name  is  given. 

The  CEPHALHiEMATOMA  is  a  condition  sometimes  met  with  in  the 
child  immediately  after  birth,  and  produced  during  delivery.  In 
the  act  of  delivery  the  pericranium  is  separated  from  the  surface 
of  the  skull  and  vessels  are  ruptured.  Blood  collects  between  the 
pericranium  and  the  skull,  and  is  apt  to  remain  long  there,  retain- 
ing its  fluidity  for  an  unusual  time.  The  raised  pericranium  pro- 
duces new  bone,  and  at  first  chiefly  at  its  margins.  There  is  thus 
a  shell  of  new  bone  in  the  shape  of  a  ring  covering  in  the  edges 
of  the  collection  of  blood.  This  produces  the  peculiar  character 
that  when  the  prominence  is  handled  the  impression  is  as  if  there 
were  a  gap  in  the  skull.  The  shell  of  new  bone  is  continuous 
with  the  cranium,  and  as  the  fingers  pass  inwards  they  suddenly 
dip  into  the  gap,  and  it  feels  as  if  they  dipped  into  the  soft  brain- 
substance.  In  some  cafccs  there  is  also  hemorrhage  inside  the 
skull. 

The  Othematoma,  or  HiEMATOMA  auriculare  or  insane  ear,  is  a 
condition  in  some  respects  comparable  to  the  last  mentioned.  In 
it  the  perichondrium  is  raised  from  the  cartilage  of  the  ear,  some- 
times bringing  little  bits  of  cartilage  with  it,  and  blood  collects 
between  cartilage  and  perichondrium.  This  occurs  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  concha,  and  the  result  is  that  the  hollows  are  filled 
up  and  become  prominences.  It  appear  to  be  sometimes  produced 
by  violence,  such  as  blows,  but  only  in  persons  predisposed  to  it. 
It  is  met  with  almost  alone  in  insane  persons,  and  chiefly  those 
suftering  from  general  paralysis.  As  the  blood  is  absorbed  the  ear 
does  not  recover,  but  shrivels  up  with  great  consequent  deformity. 

The  H.EMATOMA  OF  THE  DURA  MATER  is  also  of  most  frequent 
occurrence  in  insane  persons,  though  by  no  means  confined  to 
them.  In  persons  dying  with  apoplectic  symptoms  there  is  some- 
times found  a  flat  layer  of  blood  on  the  internal  surface  of  the 
dura  mater,  in  some  cases  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  thick. 
On  careful  examination  there  is  a  thin  false  membrane  on  the 
surface  of  the  clot,  and  the  disease  is  usuallv  the  result  of  a  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  dura  mater,  pachymenmgitis  chronica  hsemor- 
rhagica. 
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The  HEMATOMA  OP  THE  HEART  is  an  interesting  form.  It  some- 
times happens  that  large  masses  of  fibrine  are  deposited  on  the 
valves  or  elsewhere,  and  these  may  come  to  form  permanent  pro- 
jections. In  one  ease  met  with  by  the  author  there  were  immense 
festoons  hanging  from  the  mitral  valve  and  filling  the  greatly 
enlarged  left  ventricle.  In  some  parts  there  was  calcareous 
infiltration  of  the  hard  dry  clot,  but  no  proper  organization  had 
occurred. 

The  UTERINE  HEMATOMA  is  a  polvpoid  mass  of  blood,  coagula- 
tion having  occurred  on  a  placental  surface  or  retained  placenta. 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  fibrinous  polypus.  It  projects  into  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus  and  may  simulate  a  polypoid  myoma. 

Blood  may  collect  in  the  peritoneal  pouch  behind  the  uterus, 
forming  a  kind  of  retro-uterine  hematoma. 
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In  order  to  understand  these  conditions  it  is  necessary  to  refer 
to  certain  points  in  the  normal  relations  of  the  lymphatic  circu- 
lation. The  connective  tissue  throughout  the  body  is,  as  it  were, 
permeated  with  spaces  of  various  shapes  in  which  the  connective- 
tissue  corpuscles  lie.  These  lacunae  or  serous  spaces  are  lined  with 
endothelium  like  the  blood  and  lymphatic  vessels  themselves. 
The  serous  spaces  are  provided  (as  shown  in  Fig.  14)  with  numer- 
ous anastomosing  processes,  and  they  communicate  on  the  one 
hand  with  the  interior  of  the  bloodvessels,  and  on  the  other  with 
the  lymphatics.  Arnold  and  others  (see  Fig.  15)  have  succeeded 
in  injecting  the  serous  spaces  from  the  bloodvessels,  especially 
when,  as  in  passive  hypenemia,  the  channels  of  communication 
between  the  bloodvessels  and  spaces  have  been  widened.  We  are 
to  suppose  that  a  circulation  is  continually  proceeding  from  the 
capillary  bloodvessels  into  these  spaces,  and  so  into  the  capillary 
lymphatics.  The  serous  cavities  of  the  body  are  to  be  regarded 
as  large  serous  spaces.  They  are  also  lined  with  endothelium, 
and  are  continuous  with  the  lymphatic  capillaries.  The  serous 
spaces,  therefore,  and  the  serous  cavities,  are  virtually  the  same  in 
nature,  and  their  pathology  is  similar.  (Edema  is  overfilling  of 
the  serous  spaces  with  fluid,  dropsy  is  overfilling  of  the  serous 
cavities,  and  so  the  two  conditions  are  virtually  identical. 

Anything  which  causes  an  excess  of  fluid  in  these  spaces  or 
cavities  will  produce  oedema  or  dropsy,  and  the  first  condition 
which  suggests  itself  is  obstruction  of  the  lymphatics.  The  force 
which  carries  on  the  lymphatic  circulation  is  largely  the  blood- 
pressure  propagated  from  the  capillaries,  and  it  may  be  expected 
that  OBSTRUCTION  TO  A  LYMPHATIC  STEM  would  produce  accumula- 
tion of  fluid  in  the  spaces.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
serous  spaces  are  in  as  close  relation  to  the  blood  capillaries  as 
they  are  to  the  lymph  capillaries,  and  any  obstruction  to  the 
lymphatics  will  probaoly  have  the  eflect  of  causing  the  transuded 
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fluid  to  return  to  the  blood  capillaries.  The  fluid  flows  from  the 
bloodvessels  because  the  preBsure  is  higher  in  them  than  iu  the 
lymphatics,  but  an  obstruction  in  tlie  lymphatics  will  tend  to 
equalize  the  pressure,  and  bo  prevent  further  transudation.  At 
any  rate,  experiment  has  shown  that  the  whole  lymphatica  of  a 
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limb  may  be  ligatured,  or,  what  ia  equal  to  that,  the  entire 
lymphatic  glands  excised  without  producing  osdema.  The  blood- 
vessels take  up  the  functions  till  new  lymphatic  channels  are 
formed.  Even  when  the  thoracic  duct  is  obstructed  there  is  not 
necessarily  any  cedema  or  dropsy.  It  is  true  that  obstruction  of 
the  thoracic  duct  sometimes  leads  to  distention,  especially  of  the 
chyle  vessels,  and  even  the  bursting  of  them  so  as  to  lead  to  a 
chylous  ascites.  It  may  eveu  lead  to  an  ordinary  ascites.  So  far 
as  human  pathology  is  concerned,  however,  it  must  be  exceedingly 
rare  to  iind  obstruction  of  the  thoracic  duct  apart  from  other  con- 
ditions which  more  directly  lead  to  dropsy.     We  may  say  at  least 
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that,  with  this  posaible  exception,  obstruction  of  lymphatics  does 
not  of  itself  lead  to  <edenia,  or  dropsy,  although  it  is  clear  that  it 
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may  as^gravate  an  cedema  whose  cause  is  to  be  found  in  some  other 
condition. 

Looking  to  these  facts,  it  may  be  said  that  the  conditions  which 
lead  to  (ederaa  and  dropsy  do  so  by  causing  increased  transuda- 
tion FROM  THE  CAPILLARIES  iuto  the  serous  spaces.  A  considerable 
increase  may  be  compensated  by  the  lymphatics  and  the  blood- 
vessels carrying  off  an  additional  quantity  of  fluid,  but  when  the 
limits  of  this  are  passed,  the  fluid  will  accumulate  in  the  spaces 
and  distend  them,  thus  giving  rise  to  cedema  or  dropsy. 

The  most  obvious  cause  of  increased  transudation  is  venous 
HIFER^MIA.  Here  there  is  increased  pressure  in  the  capillaries 
and  veins,  and  a  greatly  increased  transudation.  From  what  has 
gone  before,  it  will  appear  probable  that  here  the  increase  of 
pressure  is  not  the  only  element  in  the  case.  The  circumstances 
of  the  capillary  wall  are  altered  in  such  a  way  that  we  may  pre- 
sume that  it  is  rendered  abnormally  permeable.  This  view  appears 
more  probable  when  we  iiud  that  active  hypenemia  does  not,  if 
uncomplicated,  produce  cedema.  In  arterial  hypersBmia,  it  is  true, 
the  blood-pressure  is  not  so  much  raised  in  the  capillaries  as  it  is 
in  the  venous  form ;  still  it  is  raised,  but  the  transudation  is  never 
so  much  increased  as  to  produce  (edema,  unless  there  is  an  inflam- 
matory element  in  the  case.  In  passive  hyperiemia  the  fluid 
exuded  will  be  a  watery  serum,  aua  as  there  is  diapedesis  it  will 
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contain  red  corpuscles  in  considerable  numbers.  The  red  corpus- 
cles will  be  taken  up  by  the  leucocytes  as  already  described,  and 
carried  to  the  lymphatic  glands,  where  they  will  disintegrate.  It 
should  be  added  that  it  requires  considerable  increase  of  pressure 
in  the  capillaries  to  produce  an  oedema  by  passive  hypersemia  when 
acting  alone.  It  has  even  been  stated  that  a  simple  passive  hyper- 
semia,  apart  from  vaso-motor  paralysis  (producing  also  active 
hypersemia),  does  not  lead  to  oedema.  It  nas  been  shown  that  if 
the  iliac  vein  of  a  dog  be  ligatured,  there  is  no  oedema  till  the 
sciatic  nerve  is  cut.  The  explanation  of  this,  however,  may  be 
that  this  vein  has  such  free  an^tomoses  that  its  ligature  does  not 
raise  the  blood-pressure  sufficiently  to  induce  oedema,  whereas  a 
coincident  vaso-motor  paralysis  producing  dilatation  of  the  arteries 
raises  the  blood-pressure  sufficiently.  Experiment  proves  that  if  a 
sufficient  number  of  veins  be  obstructed  oedema  will  result  with- 
out vaso-motor  paralysis.  Sotnitchewsky,  by  introducing  plaster 
of  Paris  into  a  peripheral  vein  of  the  leg  of  a  do^  while  the  thigh 
was  constricted  by  an  elastic  band,  succeeded  m  obstructing  a 
number  of  veins  by  the  gypsum  hardening  in  them.  In  this  case 
oedema  followed  without  the  induction  of  vaso-motor  paralysis. 
In  passive  hypersemia  from  thrombosis  of  veins  there  are  usually 
many  veins  obstructed  before  oedema  occurs.  In  the  case  of 
passive  hyperaemia  from  heart-disease,  it  may  well  be  supposed 
that  the  prolonged  venous  engorgement  will  produce  a  more  than 
usual  deterioration  of  the  capillary  wall,  besides  a  depreciation  of 
the  blood  itself. 

We  now  come  to  a  question  which  is  not  so  easy  of  answer  as 
that  we  have  just  been  discussing.  It  has  been  customary  to  say 
that  a  watery  state  of  the  blood,  a  hydremia,  may  induce  <edema, 
and  the  case  of  the  so-called  cachectic  cedemas  is  cited.  This, 
however,  has  been  rendered  doubtful  by  a  series  of  experiments 
by  Cohnheim  and  his  assistants.  A  simple  hj-drsemia,  induced  in 
a  dog  or  other  animal  by  repeated  blooa-lettmgs  and  the  replace- 
ment of  the  blood  withdrawn  bv  a  solution  of  common  salt,  does 
not  lead  to  oedema.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  well  happen  that 
a  prolonged  hydrsemia  as  opposed  to  this  more  acute  form,  such  as 
we  meet  with  in  cases  of  chronic  emaciating  disease,  may  so  depre- 
ciate the  capillary  wall  as  to  give  rise  to  oedema  under  compara- 
tively trivial  circumstances.  In  such  persons  the  heart  is  weak, 
and  the  blood  has  a  tendency  to  stagnate  in  depending  parts,  as 
has  already  been  described,  and  this  comparatively  slight  increase 
in  pressure  may  induce  the  occurrence  of  oedema. 

Next  we  have  the  frequent  (EDEMA  of  the  sldn  in  Bright's 
disease  to  account  for.  There  is  undoubtedly  here  in  many  cases 
a  hydraemia,  induced  in  two  different  ways.  There  is  the  loss  of 
albumen,  which  renders  the  blood  directly  more  watery.  But  in 
many  cases  there  is  also  an  abnormal  retention  of  the  water  in  the 
blood.  In  acute  Bright's  disease,  especially,  there  is  great  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  urine  secreted,  and  this  implies  an  increase 
in  the  water  of  the  blood.    It  is  in  these  cases,  it  will  be  observed, 
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that  the  occurrence  of  cedema  is  most  frequent.  These  facts 
naturally  suggest  that  if  the  oedema  in  Bright's  disease  is  not  due 
simply  to  the  hydremia,  it  may  be  due  to  mis  in  conjunction  with 
the  increased  bulk  of  the  blood,  to  a  hydremic  plbthora.  This 
view  has  obtained  much  support.  It  has  been  supposed  that,  the 
entire  bulk  of  the  blood  being  increased,  there  will  be  increased 
pressure  in  the  capillaries  and  increased  transudation  from  the 
watery  blood.  But  there  are  some  objections  to  this  view.  We 
have  already  seen  that  plethora,  even  when  suddenly  induced,  does 
not  raise  the  blood-pressure.  There  is  a  form  of  ^right's  disease 
in  which  the  arterial  tension  is  raised,  and  the  increased  tension  is 
related  to  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  But  it  is 
just  in  this  form  of  Bright's  disease  (the  cirrhotic  form)  that 
oedema  is  least  usual,  and  a  case  may  proceed  to  a  fatal  issue  with- 
out the  occurrence  of  any  oedema.  Then  there  are  cases  of  abso- 
lute suppression  of  urine,  as  in  hysterical  females,  etc.,  in  which  we 
must  presume  an  exaggerated  hydraemic  plethora,  but  without  a 
trace  of  oedema. 

In  some  experiments  hy  Cohnheim  and  Lichtheim,  a  hydrsemic 
plethora  was  induced  by  injecting  a  solution  of  common  salt  into 
the  vessels  of  animals.  Enormous  quantities  could  be  injected 
without  seriously  compromising  the  animal.  We  have  seen  that 
when  blood  is  transfused  in  the  dog,  the  limit  consistent  with  the 
survival  of  the  animal  is  one  and  a  half  times  the  bulk  of  the 
blood,  but  more  salt  solution  than  three  times  the  bulk  of  the 
blood  could  be  injected  without  killing  the  animal.  From  the  pre- 
vious reference  to  transfusion,  it  will  be  understood  that  these 
injections  did  not  produce  any  permanent  rise  in  the  blood- 
pressure.  The  most  direct  result  was  a  great  acceleration  in  the 
speed  of  the  blood-current,  presumably  from  the  diminished  fric- 
tion of  the  watery  blood.  There  was  also  a  greatly  increased 
transudation  and  consequent  increased  flow  of  lymph.  But  this 
was  remarkably  localized.  There  was  a  greatly  increased  flow  of 
lymph  in  the  tnoracic  duct,  showing  that  in  the  viscera  the  transu- 
aation  was  increased;  while  the  lymphatics  of  the  limbs  showed 
no  increase,  indicating  that  in  the  skin  and  muscles  the  transuda- 
tion was  not  increased.  There  was  also  greatly  increased  secre- 
tion from  the  salivary  glands,  stomach  and  intestine,  liver, 
lachrymal  glands,  and  kidneys.  In  these  organs  an  oedema  was 
developed,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  mucous  membrane  and  submucous 
tissue  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  in  the  lymphatic  glands  of 
the  mesentery,  in  the  pancreas,  kidneys,  gall-bladder,  salivary 
glands ;  there  was  also  ascites,  but  no  oedema  of  the  skin.  The 
explanation  suggested  for  this  localization  of  the  increased  transu- 
dation and  the  oedema  is,  that  these  organs  are  all  normally  con- 
cerned in  the  removal  of  water  from  the  blood,  and  that  probably 
their  bloodvessels  are  unusually  permeable  to  water.  The  experi- 
ments produce  a  great  increase  in  the  water  of  the  blood,  and  the 
vessels  give  ready  passage  to  it. 

It  wifl  be  observed  that  in  these  experiments  the  oedema  was 
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present  in  parts  where  it  is  absent  in  Bright's  disease,  and  was  not 
present  at  all  in  the  skin.  So  that  the  oedema  of  Bright's  disease 
cannot  be  ascribed  altogether  to  the  hydrtemic  plethora,  however 
much  that  may  predispose  to  it.  To  explain  the  oedema  of  Bright's 
disease,  it  seems  necessary  to  suppose  some  alteration  in  the  vessels 
of  the  skin  renderinff  them  unduly  permeable.  There  are  many 
facts  indicating  a  relation  between  the  skin  and  the  kidneys  in 
Bright's  disease,  and  it  is  very  possible  that  the  morbid  agent 
which  aflFects  the  kidney  may  also  affect  the  skin.  In  scarlatina 
we  have  during  the  fever  an  inflammatory  hypersemia  of  the  skin, 
and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  when  subsequentlv  a  kidney  affec- 
tion induces  a  hydrsemic  plethora,  the  oedema  will  manifest  itself 
in  tlie  previously  dainaged  skin.  In  the  experiments  above  re- 
ferred to,  it  was  found  that  although  the  normal  skin  did  not 
become  cedematous,  yet  when  it  had  been  previously  inflamed,  as 
by  pencilling  with  iodine  solution,  or  by  exposing  to  a  strong  sun, 
then  oedema  shows  itself.  It  may  hence  be  inferred  that,  although 
hydrcemic  plethora  is  not  by  itself  a  cause  of  oedema  of  the  skin, 
it  is  a  strong  predisposing  element. 

We  shall  find  in  studying  inflammation  that  the  alteration  in  the 
vessels  produced  by  this  condition  induces  oedema,  so  that  inflam- 
matory oedemas  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

LEUK-^MIA. 

By  this  name  is  meant  a  condition  in  which  the  white  blood- 
corpuscles  are  greatly  increased,  the  name  meaning  literally  white 
blood.  This  was  the  name  applied  by  Virchow.  Another  name — 
Leucocythsemia — applied  by  Bennett,  although  literally  more  cor- 
rect, is  cumbersome,  and  is  now  generallv  disused.  The  condition 
of  the  blood  gives  its  name  to  the  disease,  and  this  will  first 
engage  our  attention. 

The  normal  proportion  of  white  corpuscles  to  red  in  the  blood 
is  stated  as  about  one  in  three  hundred  to  one  in  four  hundred 
and  fifty,  but  it  may  vary  within  normal  limits.  There  is  after 
hemorrhage,  as  we  have  seen,  a  slight  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  white  corpuscles,  a  leucocytosis,  but  it  is  of  no  special  signifi- 
cance. In  leukaemia  the  relative  proportion  of  white  to  red  cor- 
puscles is  greatly  altered.  A  case  is  not  a  very  severe  one  in 
which  the  corpuscles  are  as  one  to  ten,  and  they  may  be  as  one  to 
two  or  even  equal.  This  alteration  in  the  proportion  of  white  and 
red  is  not  the  only  alteration  in  the  blood.  The  white  corpuscles 
are  more  varied  in  size  than  normal,  some  larger. and  some  smaller, 
and  they  are  sometimes  more  distinctly  nucleated.  Then  tlie  red 
corpuscles  are  not  only  proportionately  few  in  number,  but  they 
are  absolutely  reduced,  and  that  to  a  very  high  degree.  Occasion- 
ally nucleated  red  corpuscles  have  been  found  in  the  blood,  these 
corpuscles  being  of  larger  size  than  the  normal  red  corpuscles. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  is  considerably  reduced ;  it  may 
fall  from  1055,  which  is  the  average  normal,  to  1040  or  1035.    The 
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blood  has  thus  the  character  of  anaemia  along  with  a  great  increase 
of  the  white  blood-corpuscles.  In  leukaeraic  blood,  after  death, 
there  are  found  small,  colorless,  glancing  crystals  of  an  octahedral 
shape,  which  are  usually  called  from  their  discoverer  Charcot's 
crystals  (see  Fig.  16).  There  are  also  certain  other  abnormal 
chemical  constituents,  chiefly  glutine  and  hypoxanthine. 

With  regard  to  the  probable  explanation  of  this  peculiar  condi- 
tion of  the  blood,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  there  is  a 
very  great  diminution  in  the  red  corpuscles 
as  well  as  a  great  increase  in  the  white.  ^^^'  i^- 

There  must  be  either  a  greatly  increased  new  A         u 

formation  of  white  corpuscles  and  destruction  y  /\ 

of  red  ones,  or  a  serious  interference  with  ^ 

the  conversion  of  the  white  into  the  red  cor-  -rsrs^^    ^^ 

puscles.     This  latter  is  the  view  originally  ^^^^^    w      ^ 

taken  by  Virchow,  and  is  the  more  probable.  ^ 

There  may  be  an  increased  formation  of 
white  corpuscles,  but  the  diminution  in  the 
number  of  the  red  is  probably  due  to  a  re- 
duced conversion  of  white  into  red.  The 
nucleated  red  corpuscles  have  been  regarded 
by  some  as  transition-forms,  their  presence 
indicating  a  delay  in  the  conversion. 

The  blood  in  persons  aftected  with  this  dis-  Charcot's  crystals  from 
ease  is  unduly  pale,  but  it  has  not  a  watery  the  blood  in  ieuk»mia  after 
appearance.     It  is  even  a  thicker  fluid  than     ^'''^^'  J"".  ^  !^! '"^''f 

^^  1         1    !•   .•       xi  If  are  partly  inside  the  white 

usual  and  distmctly  moreopaque,  resembhng  .^rpuscies.  (z.nker.) 
a  mixture  of  pus  and  blood.  y  50o. 

The  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the 
blood  is  associated  with  changes  in  certain  organs  which  have 
generally  been  regarded  as  concerned  in  the  preparation  of  the 
blood,  namely,  the  spleen,  the  Ivmphatic  glands,  and  the  medulla 
of  bone.  In  different  cases  of  leukaemia  these  structures  are  vari- 
ously affected.  The  medulla  of  bone  seems  to  be  affected  in  all  or 
nearly  all  cases,  the  spleen  with  the  medulla  in  a  considerable 
numoer,  the  lymphatic  glands  with  the  medulla  in  a  smaller  num- 
ber, and  all  three  in  many  cases. 

The  condition  of  the  spleen  in  leukemia  will  first  concern  us. 
In  all  stages  of  the  disease  it  is  enlarged.  The  enlargement  in  the 
earliest  period  appears  to  be  due  to  an  active  congestion,  and  is 
accordingly  of  rapid  development.  Rindfleisch  mentions  a  case 
which  he  saw  at  Virchow's  demonstrations  in  which  the  enlarge- 
ment had  been  so  rapid  as  to  cause  a  rupture  of  the  capsule  of  the 
spleen.  This  enlargement  is  merely  from  overfilling  of  the  vessels, 
but  it  is  succeeded  by,  or  develops  into,  a  solid  enlargement.  The 
Malpighian  bodies  of  the  spleen  have  the  structure  of  lymphatic 
follicles,  and  it  is  mainly  by  the  enlargement  of  these  that  the 
permanent  solid  enlargement  occurs,  a  great  increase,  therefore, 
of  lymphoid  tissue.  But  the  new  formation  often  occurs  in  the 
pulp  as  well  as  in  the  Malpighian  follicles.     The  spleen  thus  be- 
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comes  converted  into  a  hard,  denee,  bulky  organ,  sometimes  like 
a  piece  of  wood.  It  is  also  paler  than  normal,  and  we  can  often 
see  the  enlarged  Malpighiati  bodies  aa  whiter  areas  on  the  cut 
surface.  In  addition,  there  are  frequently  hemorrhaecB  in  tba 
npleen,  and  these  may  take  tlie  form  of  the  regular  wedge-shaped 
infarction. 

In  the  MEDCLLA  OF  SOKE  thc  changes  are  very  similar.  There  is 
a  great  new  formation  of  round-cell  tissue  which  occurs  at  the  ex- 

Eenae  of  the  adipose  tissue  and  also  of  the 
one.  This  new  tissue  consists  mainly  of 
cells  as  large  as  white  blood-corpnsclea, 
and  has  the  structure  of  lymphatic  tissue, 
showing  the  reticulum  and  round  cells  as 
in  Fig.  17.  Sometimes  there  are  larger 
cells  than  these,  and  there  may  be  also 
nucleated  red  corpuscles.  There  is  thus  a 
great  new  formation  in  the  medulla  and 
that  mainly  of  lymphatic  tissue.  As  the 
medulla  of  bone,  especially  the  red  medulla 
of  spongy  hone,  normally  contains  lym- 
phatic tissue,  the  change  in  leuktemia  may 
be  regarded  as  a  hypertrophy  of  this,  and 
M«i»iUcfWn.iDi«uk»>»i^    ti,e  amount  of  hypertropliy  is  sometimes 

from  Ih,  «,.lj  of  th,  .h.ft  of  Y^y       jj^      ^^.j^    j^        H 

Ihstamiir.    A d«tig id  reticulum  "^   %  .-i        i_    ii  i_    a.     i>  ,.\_    "^ p- 

and  lymphoid  oeii>  >r.  .hpwn  ""ow  of  the  hoUow  shaft  of  the  femur  may 
X  3J0,  be   replaced    by   lymphatic   tissue.      The 

cavity  of  the  shaft  may  also  bo  widened  at 
the  expense  of  the  bone,  and  many  smaller  trabeculte  here  and  in 
the  spongy  hone  may  be  destroyed.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in 
intimate  structure,  the  leuktemic  bone-marrow  dift'ers  from  the  red 
marrow  of  pernicious  aniemia,  as  the  latter  does  not  cause  a  proper 
atrophy  of  the  bony  tissue.  The  occurrence  of  hemorrhages  or 
even  infarctions  has  beeu  observed  in  thc  bone-marrow  just  as  in 
the  spleen.  The  appearance  of  the  medulla  is,  of  course,  greatly 
altered.  It  has  generally  a  grayish-red  color  without  any  of  the 
normal  greasy  appearance,  but  it  may  be  pale  so  as  to  look  like 
soliditied  pus,  or  dark  red,  these  differences  depending  on  the  de- 

free  of  the  new  formation  and  the  state  of  fulness  of  the  vessels, 
t  has,  however,  the  character  of  a  tolerably  solid  tissue,  not  a 
semi-fluid  material  as  in  auiemias.  These  changes  may  occur  in 
all  the  bones  in  the  body,  and  in  both  spono:y  and  hollow  bones, 
the  affection  being,  however,  variously  distributed. 

The  lesion  in  the  lymphatic  glakus  consists  in  an  enlargement 
of  them.  This  begins  mostly  in  a  particular  set  of  glands  usually 
situated  externally,  as  in  the  axilla,  groin,  neck,  etc.,  and  spreads 
to  other  seta,  generally  tirst  to  those  nearest.  The  enlarged  glands 
may  be  three,  five,  or  even  ten  times  their  normal  size,  but  there 
is  no  tendency  to  any  degeneration  of  their  tissue. 

The  BELATiON  OF  THESE  OROAKic  CHANGES  in  the  Spleen,  hone- 
marrow,  and  lymphatic  glands  to  thc  disease  in  its  essence  is  ex- 
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ceedingly  obacure.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  associate  the 
disease  in  its  origiD  with  the  bone-marrow,  but  even  this  is  by  no 
means  certain.  There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt,  however,  that 
the  bone-marrow  along  mth  the  lymphatic  glands  and  spleen,  and 
perhaps  in  a  more  important  manner  than  they,  is  concerned  in 
the  formation  of  the  blood -corpuscles.  The  discovery  of  nucleated 
colored  cells  ia  the  normal  red  marrow  of  spongy  bone  seems  to 
show  that  the  red  corpuscles  are  either  formed  or  undergo  impor- 
tant changes  here. 

Besides  these  organs  others  are  frequently  attacked,  but  the 
lesions  in  them  are  of  later  manifestation,  by  no  means  uniformly 
present,  and  undoubtedly  secondary.  The  liver  is  nearly  always 
enlarged,  and  this  enlargement  may  be  due  simply  to  parenchy- 
matous changes  in  the  hepatic  cells,  but  is  often  associated  with  a 


distinct  new  formation  in  the  liver.  This  is  in  the  form  of  minute 
collections  of  round  cells  occurring  in  myriads  throughout  the 
oreran,  as  shown  in  Fig.  J8.  These  are,  at  first  sight,  not  unlike 
miliary  tubercles,  but  they  have  no  giant-cells  and  do  not  present 
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any  tendency  to  degeneration,  while  they  are  much  less  definite  in 
size  and  shape.  Sometimes,  instead  of  definite  aggregations,  there 
is  an  extensive  infiltration  of  the  connective-tissue  stroma  of  the 
liver  with  round  cells.  The  exact  nature  of  these  lesions  is  doubtful. 
They  may  be  simple  aggregations  of  white  blood-corpuscles,  but 
they  have  usually  too  regular  a  form  for  this,  and  they  have  been 
regarded  as  small  lymphatic  formations. 

The  kidney  is  aftected  not  infrequently,  and  here  the  appearance 
to  the  naked  eye  very  often  is  as  if  the  organ  were  greatly  enlarged 
by  the  presence  of  large  pale  tumors  in  the  cortical  substance. 
On  microscopic  examination,  the  lesion  is  seen  to  consist  in  an 
enormous  infiltration  of  the  stroma  of  the  kidney  with  round  cells, 
the  proper  secreting  tissue  remaining,  but,  of  course,  greatly 
pressed  on.  This  infiltration  occurs  in  definite  areas,  as  if  some 
agent  had  addressed  itself  to  certain  defined  portions  of  the  organ. 

The  CLOSKD  FOLLICLES  OF  THE  INTESTINES,  both  the  Solitary  ones 
and  those  aggregated  in  Peyer's  patches,  may  be  enlarged,  and  as 
they  are  of  lymphatic  structure,  their  enlargement  is  a  simple 
hyperplasia.  This  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  still  less 
frequent  is  the  formation  of  leukeemic  tumors  in  the  skin,  these 
tumors  consisting  of  infiltrations  of  round  cells. 

The  connective  tissue  in  other  regions  may  also  be  infiltrated. 
The  author  met  with  a  case  in  which  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
mediastinum  was  enormously  infiltrated,  so  that  the  tissue  formed 
a  bulky  tumor.  The  infiltration  extended  to  the  pericardium 
much  in  the  fashion  of  a  lympho-sarcoma. 

It  is  proper  here  to  mention  that  there  is  a  disease  called 
variously  Hodgkin's  disease  and  pseudo-leukaemia,  in  which  the 
organic  lesions  appear  to  be  identical  with  those  of  leuksemia,  but 
without  the  increase  of  white  blood-corpuscles,  the  blood  being 
simply  anaemic.  There  may  be  great  enlargement  of  the  spleen 
and  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  the  characters  of  the  enlarge- 
ment may  be  essentially  like  those  mentioned  above. 


MELAN^MIA. 

By  this  name  is  meant,  literally,  black  blood.  It  is  used  to 
designate  a  condition  in  which  pigment  occurs  abnormally  in  the 
blood  and  is  deposited  in  the  tissues.  The  pigment  is  in  the  form 
of  solid  granules,  and,  although  black  in  color,  it  is  derived  from 
the  blood  pigment,  and  contains  iron.  It  is  met  with  in  cases  of 
malarial  fever,  but  not  in  eveiy  case,  as  a  rule  only  in  the  more 
severe  forms.  The  view  usually  entertained  is  that  during  the 
acute  paroxj'sm  of  an  ague,  blood-corpuscles  are  destroyed  in  the 
spleen,  and  their  pigment  is  set  free  in  the  granular  form.  Lately, 
Arnstein  (Virchow's  Archii\  vol.  Ixi.  p.  494)  has  brought  forward 
the  view  tnat  the  destruction  of  blood-corpuscles  occurs  not  in  the 
spleen,  but  in  the  blood  generally.  Whether  the  spleen  be  the 
seat  of  its  formation  or  not,  it  is  certainly  stored  up  there  for 
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years,  and  may  pass  iuto  the  blood  by  degrees,  although  it  is  more 
abundant  immediately  after  the  acute  paroxysm. 

When  the  pigment  gets  into  the  blood  it  is  rapidly  taken  up  by 
the  white  blood-corpuscles,  so  that  these  appear  in  the  blood  as 
pigmented  cells.  These  pigmented  cells  are  often  larger  than  the 
white  corpuscles,  being  enlarged  by  their  abnormal  contents.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  very  little  free  pigment  will  be  present  in 
the  blood  except  immediately  after  the  acute  paroxysm,  the  white 
corpuscles  picking  up  the  solid  granules  just  as  they  do  when  a 
solid  pigment,  such  as  vermilion,  is  artificially  introduced  into  the 
blood  of  an  animal  (see  Fig.  19).    The  white  corpuscles  containing 


^Ig 


the  pigment  accumulate  in  certain  organs,  especially  the  spleen, 
liver,  and  bone-marrow.  In  the  spleen  and  bone-marrow  the 
pigmented  cells  appear  to  leave  the  capillaries  readily,  and  pass 


A  lobnle  a[  tbfl  Ilrar  in  melKDKiiiia.    Th«  bUck  pigmant-gnnnlei  arc  imd  balw«n  the 
b«p>tia  oalJa,  being  ra^l;  ia  the  aupUI&riea.     X  li- 

into  the  tissues,  producing  an  actual  pigmentation  of  them,  but  in 
the  liver  they  linger  longer  in  the  capillaries,  which  may  be  seen 
with  many  such  corpuscles  in  them  {see  Fig.  18),  although  here 
also  the  latter  may  pass  out  into  the  surrounding  tissue.    In  very 
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severe  eases,  other  organs  and  tissues  may  be  pigmented  in  this 
way.  The  brain  is  very  often  pigmented,  especially  in  eases  where 
there  has  been  much  cerebral  excitement.  This  will  be  in  very 
acute  cases,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  pigment  has  much  to  do 
with  the  cerebral  symptoms,  which  may  be  merely  a  consequence 
of  the  acute  attack.  The  kidneys  are  sometimes  the  seat  of  it  as 
well  as  other  tissues,  such  as  pancreas,  intestine,  etc. 

This  abnormal  pigmentation  of  course  produces  changes  in  the 
color  of  the  organs  aiiected.  The  spleen  is  slaty-gray  or  almost 
black,  the  liver  is  steel-gray  or  blackish,  the  gray  substance  of  the 
brain  is  of  a  dark  chocolate  or  graphite  color,  and  the  kidneys 
present  grayish  spots. 

UR-^MIA. 

This  is  a  condition  characterized  by  nervous  symptoms,  vomiting, 
sleepiness,  headache,  convulsions,  coma,  and  it  occurs  in  cases  of 
kidney  disease  in  which  the  secretion  of  urine  is  diminished.  The 
result  of  the  defect  in  the  secretion  of  urine  is  accumulation  in 
the  blood  of  the  constituents  of  the  urine,  and  it  was  natural 
to  infer  that  these  constituents,  acting  as  poisons,  produced  the 
symptoms;  hence  the  name  uraemia.  In  animals,  symptoms 
essentially  similar  may  be  produced  by  tying  both  ureters,  and 
here  also  doubtless  there  is  retention  of  urinary  constituents. 
The  urea  is  readily  detected  in  the  fluids  and  tissues  in  such 
animals,  and  it  has  been  frequently  detected  clinically  in  cases  of 
uremia. 

And  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  sure  that  the  symptoms  are 
due  to  poisoning  by  the  urinary  constituents.  For  one  thing,  the 
injection  of  urea,  and  even  of  filtered  urine,  into  living  animals 
does  not  produce  ursemia,  the  only  eflfect  being  an  excessive  secre- 
tion of  urine.  These  facts  have  led  to  theories  to  account  for  the 
urtemic  symptoms  apart  from  the  presence  of  urea  in  the  blood. 
Frerichs'  theory  at  one  time  received  great  acceptance.  He  said 
that  the  symptoms  were  due,  not  to  the  urea  or  other  urinary 
constituents,  out  to  the  products  of  their  decomposition,  and 
mainly  carbonate  of  ammonia.  It  was  asserted  that  carbonate  of 
ammonia  was  to  be  found  in  the  blood  of  ursemic  patients,  and 
that  it  was  often  to  be  detected  in  their  breath.  But  there  is  a 
mistake  here.  More  correct  chemical  investigation  shows  that 
there  is  no  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  the  bipod.  Car- 
bonate of  ammonia  is  to  be  found  abundantly  in  the  intestines, 
where  it  is  the  result  of  putrid  decomposition.  Moreover,  the 
injection  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  into  animals  does  not  produce 
uremic  symptoms,  but  symptoms  of  a  difterent  kind. 

A^ain  Traube  started  a  very  ingenious  theory,  according  to 
which  the  ursemic  symptoms  are  due  to  (Edema  of  the  brain  and 
its  membranes,  and  consequent  anaemia  of  that  organ.  It  is 
known  that  oedemas  occur  sometimes  very  suddenly  in  Bright's 
disease,  and  it  was  supposed  that  a  sudden  oedema  of  the  brain 
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would  produce  such  symptoms,  the  varying  locality  of  the  oedema 
determming  the  variations  in  the  symptoms.  But  this  theory  is 
also  scarcely  tenable,  because  oedema  of  the  brain  is  by  no  means 
constant  in  ursemia. 

It  is  rather  probable  that  the  original  view  is  fundamentally 
the  correct  one.  So  long  as  there  is  a  free  outlet,  the  blood  may 
contain  a  large  quantity  of  urinary  constituents,  and  so  when 
urine  is  injected  into  the  blood  of  animals  it  passes  rapidly  through 
the  system  and  does  little  harm.  But  if  the  ureters  be  first  liga- 
tured and  then  the  urine  injected,  the  unemic  symptoms  will 
rapidly  manifest  themselves.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  urea 
is  not  the  only  constituent  concerned,  but  that  the  other  nitro- 
genous substances  and  salts  probably  take  part  in  the  production 
of  the  entire  set  of  symptoms. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  in  ursemia  urea  is  present  in  excess 
in  the  blood  and  fluids  of  the  body,  and  has  frequently  been 
detected  during  life,  and  it  is  in  cases  where  the  secretion  of  urine 
is  diminished  or  suppressed  that  these  symptoms  occur.  The 
secretion  may  be  diminished  in  various  ways — by  obstruction  in 
the  outflow,  by  disease  of  the  secreting  tissue,  by  defect  in  the 
water  of  the  blood  so  that  the  urinary  constituents  are  not  duly 
carried  off",  or  even,  as  has  been  supposed  in  the  case  of  eclampsia, 
by  spasm  of  the  renal  arteries  preventing  the  due  passage  of  blood 
through  the  kidneys.  In  all  these  cases  the  one  common  element 
is  a  defective  separation  of  the  urinary  constituents,  and  their  con- 
sequent accumulation  in  the  blood,  and  the  presumption  is  that 
these  constituents  have  a  poisonous  effeot,  although  it  may  be 
impossible  to  say  whether  one  or  more  of  them  is  specially  dele- 
terious. 

DIABETES  MELLITUS. 

The  pathology  of  diabetes  is  a  subject  of  considerable  diflSculty, 
and  it  may  be  well  at  the  outset  to  set  forth  the  problem  which 
requires  solution. 

The  BLOOD   AND   URINE   CONTAIN   NORMALLY  A  SMALL  QUANTITY   OF 

GRAPE  SUGAR,  but  in  diabctcs  this  undergoes  an  enormous  increase. 
In  the  normal  condition  the  sugar  is  at  a  constant  minimum,  un- 
aflfected  by  the  amount  or  kind  of  food  taken.  In  diabetes  there 
is  commonly  a  very  obvious  relation  between  the  food  taken 
AND  the  sugar.  There  are  some  diabetics  who  cease  to  excrete 
any  excess  of  sugar  so  long  as  they  abstain  from  starch  or  sugar, 
but  whenever  they  take  any  such  food  it  is  mostly  converted  into 
grape  sugar  and  so  excreted  in  the  urine.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  diabetics  who  excrete  an  excess  of  sugar  whatever  the 
kind  of  food  they  take,  and  though  the  sugar  may  be  diminished 
by  the  use  of  a  mainly  nitrogenous  diet,  yet  it  cannot  be  thus  made 
to  disappear.  In  that  case-  it  is  obvious  that  sugar  is  formed  not 
only  from  carbo-hydrates,  but  also  from  the  albuminous  principles 
of  the  food.    According  to  Traube,  diabetes  is   divided  into  a 
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slighter  and  a  more  severe  form  according  as  the  sugar  is  formed 
from  the  carbo-hydrates  alone,  or  from  nitrogenous  principles  as 
well,  and  it  is  probable  that  these  forms  represent  an  earlier  and  a 
later  stage  in  the  disease.  Donkin,  in  view  of  the  relation  of  the 
sugar  production  to  the  food,  distinguishes  three  stages;  first,  that 
in  which  only  the  starch  or  sugar  of  the  food  furnishes  the  grape 
sugar;  second,  that  in  which  fats  as  w^ell  as  these  are  converted; 
and  third,  that  in  which  albuminous  foods,  as  well  as  starchy  and 
oily,  undergo  conversion  into  grape  sugar. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  this  latter  stage  there  is  a  great  consumption 
OF  ALBUMEN,  and  in  the  process  of  formation  of  the  sugar  urea  is 
formed  as  a  waste  product  in  the  chemical  transformation.  We 
find,  therefore,  that  the  urba  is  also  greatly  increased  in  the 
urine,  amounting  sometimes  to  two  or  three  times  the  normal 
quantity  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  In  this  stage  of  the  disease 
tnere  is  no  doubt  that  the  fatty  and  albuminous  constituents  of 
THE  TISSUES  are  also  used  for  the  formation  of  sugar,  and  that  the 
albuminous  principles  of  the  tissues,  like  the  albumen  of  the  food, 
furnish  sugar  and  urea  which  appear  in  the  urine. 

The  problem  which  we  have  to  face  then  is,  that  in  diabetes  there 
is,  for  some  reason  or  other,  an  excessive  demand  for  sugar  in  the 
organism.  The  greed  for  sugar  seems  to  acquire  intensity  as  the 
disease  advances,  so  that  while  at  first  it  is  only  the  carbo-hydrates 
which  fall  a  victim  to  it,  there  is  ultimately  a  consumption  of  the 
nitrogenous  foods  and  even  of  the  nitrogenous  tissues.  We  have 
to  inquire  what  may  be  the  meaning  of  this  immense  demand  for 
sugar.  Looking  to  the  manner  in  which  the  processes  of  the  body 
are  arranged,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  there  is  some  need 
to  be  supplied  or  else  such  an  excess  of  material  would  not  be 
furnished. 

Sugar  is  a  crystallizable  substance,  and  wherever  it  is  formed  it 
will  readily  be  dissolved  by  the  juices  and  find  its  way  into  the 
blood.  Its  occurrence  in  the  blood  and  its  excretion  by  the  urine 
are  therefore  simply  a  result  of  the  ready  solubility  and  diffusibility 
of  the  substance,  its  presence  in  these  fluids  throws  no  direct  light 
on  its  place  of  origin. 

It  is  natural  to  look  to  the  liver  as  the  source  of  the  sugar.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  liver  is  the  place  of  formation  of  a  substance 
nearly  allied  to  sugar,  namely  glycogen.  This  substance,  as  its 
name  implies,  has  a  great  tendency  to  become  converted  into  sugar. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  living  body  the  liver,  apparently,  contains 
glycogen  and  not  sugar.  If  the  liver  of  an  animal  be  cut  out 
immediately  after  death  and  without  delay  placed  in  boiling  water 
after  being  cut  into  small  pieces,  then  it  will  be  chiefly  glycogen 
that  will  be  found,  and  any  su^ar  that  exists  has  probably  formed 
after  death  by  the  transformation  of  the  glycogen.  It  is  difficult 
indeed  to  avoid  the  occurrence  of  traces  of  sugar  in  this  experi- 
ment, and  if  the  removal  of  the  liver  be  delayed  a  large  amount  of 
sugar  will  be  found.  These  facts  show  that  glycogen  is  always 
just  ready  to  be  converted  into  sugar;  its  conversion  is,  as  it  were. 
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every  moment  imminent.  During  life  this  conversion  does  not 
take  place  to  anv  considerable  extent,  and  it  is  even  doubtful 
whether  the  small  amount  of  sugar  existing  normally  in  the  body 
is  due  to  a  conversion  of  the  glycogen  in  the  liver,  a  comparison 
of  the  blood  in  the  hepatic  vein  with  that  in  the  portal  giving 
doubtful  results. 

We  have  to  consider,  however,  whether  a  pathological  conver- 
sion OF  THE  GLYCOGEN  INTO  SUGAR  may  uot  occur  in  the  liver,  and 
in  this  regard  the  observations  of  Bock  and  Hoflfmann  are  of  great 
interest.  These  observers  succeeded  in  the  production  of  an  arti- 
ficial DIABETES  mellitus  by  injecting  into  the  blood  of  rabbits 
large  quantities  of  a  watery  solution  of  common  salt.  The  animals, 
soon  after  the  injection  was  made,  began  to  secrete  a  large  quantity 
of  urine,  and  this  urine  soon  became  saccharine.  If  the  injection 
of  salt  solution  was  persisted  in,  the  sugar  by  and  by  diminished 
in  the  urine  and  ultimately  disappeared. 

The  question  now  was  as  to  the  source  of  the  sugar,  and  the 
condition  of  the  liver  was  examined  with  this  in  view.  It  became 
abundantly  clear  that  the  sugar  in  the  urine  came  from  the  liver 
and  was  caused  by  the  conversion  of  the  glycogen  into  suffar.  In 
all  cases  where  the  animal  was  killed  after  the  diabetes  had  passed 
oft',  the  liver  was  found  free  both  of  the  glycogen  which  exists 
normally  and  of  sugar.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  animal  was 
killed  while  the  mellituria  existed,  then  glycogen  and  sugar  were 
both  present  in  the  liver.  The  inference  from  these  observations 
is  perfectly  obvious.  The  abnormal  condition  of  the  blood  causes 
the  transformation  of  the  liver  glycogen  into  sugar,  and  the  latter 
being  a  crystalloid  and  readily  diftusible,  it  is  at  once  washed  out 
of  the  hepatic  cells  and  passes  into  the  circulation  and  on  into  the 
urine.  The  diabetes  ceases  because  all  the  glycogen  in  the  liver 
has  undergone  conversion  into  sugar  and  the  source  of  supply  is 
exhausted,  the  liver  in  these  cases  being  found  free  of  both  gly- 
cogen and  sugar.  We  may  say,  therefore,  that  a  ^Ivcosuria  may 
be  produced  by  the  conversion  of  the  glycogen  witnin  the  liver 
into  sugar. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  diabetes  thus  produced  is  temporary  and 
not  comparable  with  the  permanent  disease  in  the  human  subject. 
Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  diabetes  is  due  to  the  conversion  of 
the  liver  glycogen  into  sugar,  then  the  problem  with  which  we 
started  will  undergo  a  considerable  modification.  We  saw  that 
there  is  an  excessive  production  of  sugar,  but  in  the  view  now 
brought  forward  this  will  resolve  itself  into  an  excessive  produc- 
tion of  glycogen  which  undergoes  conversion  into  sugar.  The 
problem  therefore  presents  itself— Is  there  anything  to  account 

FOR  the  excessive  FORMATION  OF  GLYCOGEN? 

It  is  to  bo  presumed  that  glycogen  has  an  important  function  in 
the  animal  oody.  Whether  it  be  used  in  the  production  of 
muscular  force,  as  many  suppose,  or  otherwise,  it  seems  clear  that 
such  an  organ  as  the  liver  would  not  be  engaged  in  its  formation 
unless  it  hud  an  important  part  to  play.    It  is  to  be  presumed  then 
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that  glycogen  supplies  some  need  in  the  organism,  and  that  it  is 
formed  in  the  liver  for  that  purpose. 

But  if,  as  soon  as  it  is  formed  in  the  liver,  it  is  transformed  into 
sugar,  then  the  need  in  the  organism  will  not  be  supplied.  Tho 
sugar  being  a  crystalloid  will  be  washed  out,  ana  very  little 
glycogen  will  get  into  the  blood.     In  such  circumstances  the  or- 

fanism  will  have,  as  it  were,  a  hunger  for  glycogen,  the  liver  will 
e  stimulated  to  supply  it,  and  will  produce  more  glycogen.  As 
soon  as  it  is  formed,  however,  the  glycogen  will  be  transformed 
into  sugar,  and  the  excessive  demand  for  glycogen  will  only  result 
in  an  excessive  supply  of  sugar.  In  this  case  the  liver  will  be 
stimulated  to  an  ever-increasing  formation  of  glycogen  which  will 
immediately  pass  into  sugar.  We  can  understand  how  in  the 
earlier  stages  all  foods  which  are  near  to  glycogen  in  their  chemical 
composition  will  be  at  once  utilized,  and  how  as  the  disease  goes 
on  and  the  demand  becomes  more  urgent,  the  other  kinds  of  foods 
and  even  the  tissues  of  the  body  will  oe  used. 

So  long,  therefore,  as  the  hepatic  cells  retain  their  activity  we 
may  presume  that  they  will  react  to  the  hunger  for  glycogen,  and 
the  production  of  sugar  will  be  the  result.  If  the  hepatic  cells  be 
destroyed  or  weakened,  the  probability  is  that,  the  diabetes  will 
diminish,  the  disease  requiring  that  the  hepatic  cells  retain  their 
energy. 

It  would  appear  from  the  above  that  diabetes  is  explainable  on 
the  supposition  that  the  glycogen  undergoes  abnormally  a  trans- 
formation into  sugar,  and  that  this  occurs  in  the  liver  itself.  We 
have  now  to  inquire  whether  any  indication  exists  as  to  the  cause 

OF  THIS  TRANSFORMATION  OF  THE  GLYCOGEN. 

In  the  experiments  of  Bock  and  Hoffmann  already  alluded  to  it 
appears  that  a  particular  abnormal  condition  of  the  blood  is  capable 
of  producing  this  transformation.  An  enormous  dilution  of  the 
blood  with  salt  solution  seems  capable  of  inducing  the  liver  gly- 
cogen to  pass  into  sugar.  A  temporary  diabetes  has  been  produced 
in  a  variety  of  other  ways,  and  all  of  them  are  explicable  on  the 
ground  of  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  circulation  of  the  liver. 

The  inhalation  of  nitrite  of  amyl  induces  a  temporary  glycosuria. 
We  know  that  this  agent  produces  a  general  vaso-motor  paralysis, 
and  a  general  dilatation  of  the  systemic  arteries.  With  the  other 
arteries  those  of  the  abdomen  will  dilate,  and  the  blood  passing 
through  the  capillaries  at  an  increased  rate  will  reach  the  portal 
vein  at  a  higher  pressure  than  normal.  The  circulation  in  the 
liver  wnll  therefore  be  accelerated  and  the  blood  will  be  less  venous 
in  character,  having  passed  rapidly  through  the  capillaries  of  the 
intestines  and  other  organs. 

The  celebrated  diabetic  puncture  of  Bernard  is  made  in  the 
medulla  oblongata,  and  we  know  that  in  this  part  of  the  nervous 
system  are  situated  the  principal  vaso-motor  centres  of  the  body. 
There  is,  therefore,  here  also  a  paralysis  of  the  arteries  just  as  after 
the  inhalation  of  nitrite  of  amyl.    Injuries  to  tlie  brain,  spinal 
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cord,  and  sympathetic  sometimes  produce  a  temporary  glycosuria, 
and  they  also  may  cause  vaso-motor  paralysis. 

The  observations  of  Pavy  are  important  in  this  regard.  He  pro- 
duced glycosuria  by  the  injection  of  defibrinated  arterial  blood 
into  the  portal  vein,  and  here  again  there  is  an  excessive  supply  of 
blood  to  the  liver.  But  then  Pavy  also  produced  glycosuria  by 
ligaturing  the  portal  vein,  and  so  cutting  off  the  blood-supply  ex- 
cept through  the  hepatic  artery,  and  at  first  this  result  seems  a 
verv  contradictory  one. 

"f  he  effect  of  that  experiment  would  be  to  cause  the  liver  to  be 
supplied  with  arterial  blood  alone,  and  we  may  presume  that  the 
hepatic  artery  would  dilate  and  so  allow  of  an  additional  flow  of 
blood.  According  to  the  researches  of  Cohnheim  and  Litten 
(Virchow's  Archiv,  vol.  Ixvii.)  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  artery,  after 
supplying  the  connective  tissue,  gall-ducts,  and  walls  of  the  large 
bloodvessels,  passes  into  the  inter-lobular  veins  and  on  into  the 
proper  hepatic  capillaries,  so  that  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  artery 
18  finally  distributed  with  that  of  the  portal  vein.  When  the  portal 
vein  is  closed,  the  circulation  in  the  liver  will  be  kept  up,  but  only 
by  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  artery. 

From  these  observations  Pavy  concluded  that  the  cause  of  the 
glycosuria  when  the  portal  vein  was  ligatured  was  the  circulation 
of  arterial  blood  in  the  liver,  and  he  proceeded  to  determine 
whether  it  was  possible  in  animals  to  produce  diabetes  by  super- 
saturating the  whole  blood  with  oxj^gen,  so  that  the  blood  in  the 
portal  vein  would  be  virtually  arterial.  He  effected  this  in  various 
ways:  by  causing  the  animals  to  inhale  oxygen;  by  using  artificial 
respiration  till  the  fact  that  the  animals  ceased  to  make  any  spon- 
taneous respiratory  movements  showed  a  deficiency  of  carbonic 
acid;  by  causing  the  animals  to  inhale  carbonic  oxide.  In  all 
these  ways  glycosuria  was  produced.  It  would  appear,  therefore, 
that  when  diabetes  is  artificially  produced  in  animals,  the  one 
essential  condition  is  that  the  liver  should  be  supplied  with  unduly 
oxygenated  blood,  such  blood  causing  the  glycogen  to  be  trans- 
formed into  sugar  in  the  liver  itself. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  question  whether  this  view  will 
explain  the  occurrence  of  diabetes  in  the  human  subject.  Is  there 
any  evidence  of  such  an  alteration  of  the  circulation  in  tue  liver 
IN  CASES  OP  DIABETES?  It  is  to  be  uotcd  here  that  in  order  to  an 
active  hyperemia  of  the  portal  circulation  there  must  be  an  active 
hypersemia  in  the  parts  to  which  the  cceliac  and  mesenteric  arteries 
are  distributed.  The  circulation  in  the  portal  vein  depends  en- 
tirely on  that  in  these  vessels,  and  unless  the  blood  passes  in 
greater  abundance  and  more  rapidly  than  it  does  normally  through 
the  vessels  of  the  abdominal  viscera  from  which  the  portal  blood 
comes,  then  it  cannot  pass  more  quickly  through  the  portal  vein. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  as  is  sometimes  stated,  a  question  directly  of 
vaso-motor  paralysis  of  the  liver.  Moreover,  if  diabetes  depends 
on  the  blood  in  tie  portal  vein  being  unduly  oxygenated,  then  the 
only  possible  explanation  of  this  will  be  that  tlie  blood  passes  so 
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quickly  through  the  capillaries  of  the  alimentair  canal  and  other 
organs  that  it  is  imperfectly  deoxygenated.  The  question  to  be 
answered  then  is,  whether  there  is  any  evidence  of  diabetes  beins: 
due  to  a  vaso-motor  paralysis  inducing  an  active  hypereemia  of  all 
these  organs. 

Such  a  vaso-motor  paralysis  might  arise  by  disease  of  the  central 
nervous  system,  or  of  the  local  centres  in  the  abdomen,  mainly  the 
cceliac  plexus.  In  re^rd  to  the  latter,  some  cases  have  been 
recorded  (by  Frerichs,  Klebs,  and  Recklinghausen)  in  which  dia- 
betes has  coexisted  with  atrophy,  formation  of  calculi,  or  cancer  of 
the  pancreas.  In  cases  observed  by  E^ebs  there  was,  along  with 
the  atrophy  of  the  pancreas,  a  very  marked  change  in  the  coeliac 
plexus,  consistinj^  of  a  ^eat  destruction  of  ganglion  cells.  It 
seems  very  probable,  considering  the  nearness  of  the  pancreas  to 
the  coeliac  plexus,  that  a  cancer  or  the  changes  resulting  from  the 
formation  of  calculi  in  the  ducts  of  the  gland,  might  extend  to  the 
coeliac  plexus,  and  Klebs  accounts  for  the  diabetes  in  his  cases  on 
the  view  that  there  was  vaso-motor  paralysis  produced  by  the 
destruction  of  the  ganglion  cells  of  this  plexus.  In  one  of  his 
cases,  indeed,  there  was  observed  after  death  an  extraordinary 
dilatation  of  the  hepatic  and  splenic  arteries  and  the  gastric 
branches  of  the  coeliac  axis,  the  last-named  branch  attaining  the 
size  of  a  goose-quill  and  presenting  a  highly  convoluted  course. 
These  facts  seem  to  confirm  the  view  that  in  man  diabetes  may  be 
produced  by  paralysis  of  the  arteries  in  the  domain  of  the  coeliac 
plexus. 

There  have  been  also  cases  in  which  diabetes  seemed  to  follow 
injury  to  the  spinal  cord  or  medulla  oblongata,  but  these  have 
been  cases  of  temporary  glycosuria  comparable  to  that'  following 
Bernard's  diabetic  puncture.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been 
a  few  instances  of  softening  of  the  brain  and  intra-cranial  tumors 
in  cases  of  diabetes,  but  these  have  been  too  rare  to  be  regarded 
as  of  much  importance  in  the  pathology  of  diabetes.  For  the 
most  part  there  is  little  or  no  alteration  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
in  the  central  nervous  system. 

Recently  Dickinson  has  described  minute  changes  in  the  central 
nervous  system,  consisting  mainlj  in  excavations  around  the 
arteries,  produced  apparently  by  exudation  from  these  vessels 
with  disintegration  of  the  brain  substance  around.  In  very  recent 
cases  there  was  even  accumulation  of  leucocytes  or  hemorrhage 
around  the  arteries,  but  in  the  older  cases  a  cribriform  appearance, 
the  arteries  being  surrounded  by  widened  canals.  These  lesions 
are  scattered  through  the  brain,  the  largest  and  most  striking 
being  present  in  the  corpora  striata,  optic  thalami,  pons,  medulla 
oblongata,  and  cerebellum.  They  are  less  marked  in  the  cord, 
where  in  addition  there  is  usually  great  dilatation  of  the  central 
canal.  The  white  matter  of  the  cerebral  convolutions  also  fre- 
quently presents  similar  changes. 

These  lesions  are  held  by  Dickinson  to  be  primary  and  directly 
related  to  the  cause  of  the  disease.     If  this  view  be  correct,  then 
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we  should  have  lesions  of  the  central  nervous  system  leading  to 
diabetes,  and  doing  so  probably  by  vaso-motor  paralysis  of  the 
arteries  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  This  view  is  open  to  the 
objection,  however,  that  these  lesions  in  the  nervous  system  may 
possibly  be  secondary,  due  to  a  dilatation  of  the  arteries,  not  to 
exudation  from  them,  especially  as  we  know  that  exudation  occurs 
rather  from  capillaries  and  veins  than  arteries. 

Turning  to  the  abdominal  organs  themselves,  there  have  been  in 
many  cases  indications  of  congestion  observed.  We  have  already 
referred  to  the  enlargement  of  the  arteries  in  one  of  the  cases 
described  by  Klebs.  The  liver  itself  is  generally  described  as 
congested,  and  in  a  few  cases  there  has  been  thrombosis  of  the 
portal  vein. 

The  characteristic  red  tongue  of  advanced  diabetes  haB  been 
cited  by  Pavy  as  evidence  of  a  progressive  congestion  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  The  congestion  at  first  is  contined  to  the  ab- 
dominal organs,  but  in  the  later  periods  extends  to  the  mouth,  the 
vaso-motor  paralysis  being  progressive. 

All  the  facts  may  be  held  as  indicating  that  diabetes  depends  on 
the  liver  being  supplied  with  blood  of  an  abnormal  character  and 
at  an  accelerated  rate  of  speed.  The  congestion  of  the  liver  de- 
pends on  abnormal  nervous  arrangements,  and  these  may  be  local, 
affecting  the  coeliac  plexus,  or  possibly  situated  in  the  central 
nervous  tystem.  The  observations  of  Dickinson  would  seem  to 
point  in  the  latter  direction,  but  thev  stand  in  need  of  confirmation, 
and  besides,  the  lesions  may  possibly  be  the  effect  rather  than  the 
cause  of  the  affection. 

In  regard  to  the  other  changes  in  diabetes  mellitus,  little  has  to 
be  said.  The  tissues  appear  to  be  peculiarly  vulnerable,  wounds 
heal  badly,  inflammations  are  generally  very  severe,  often  going 
on  to  suppuration  and  gangrene,  phthisis  pulmonalis  often  closes 
the  scene,  and  is  frequently  very  acute.  General  emaciation  is  a 
striking  feature  in  advanced  cases.  The  kidneys  may  be  found 
enlarged  and  their  epithelium  fatty,  but  this  has  no  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  essential  pathology  of  the  affection. 


INFLAMMATION. 


This  is  a  subject  whose  importance  in  pathology  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated.  From  the  time  of  John  Hunter  its  phenomena 
have  been  taken  as  the  basis  of  various  speculations  on  the  nature 
of  pathological  phenomena  in  general.  Following  the  course  we 
have  hitherto  adopted,  we  have  first  to  consider  the  conditions 
under  which  inflammation  occurs. 

Etiology  of  Inflammation. — ^In  many  cases  the  causes  of  inflam- 
mation are  obscure,  and  this  applies  mainly  to  internal  organs 
whose  actions  are  greatly  hidden  from  our  view.  Inflammation  is 
producible  artificially,  and  if  we  study  the  modes  of  production 
we  shall  find  that  agents  are  used  to  which  the  general  name  of 
irritants  is  applied.  The  inflammation  is  produced,  it  is  said,  by 
irritating  the  part  in  some  way.  This  name  irritant  is  apt  to  be 
misleading,  as  it  very  readily  gives  rise  to  the  conception  of  a 
stimulating  action;  whereas  if  wc  consider  the  nature  of  the  so- 
called  irritants  we  shall  find  that  they  are  rather  of  a  deadening 
than  of  a  stimulating  kind.  They  are  agents  which,  when  acting 
strongly,  are  calculated  to  kill  the  tissues,  and  acting  less  strongly 
they  may  be  supposed  to  damage  it ;  it  is  in  this  case  that  thev 
produce  mflammation.  A  certain  degree  of  heat  or  cold  will  kill, 
a  less  degree  will  lead,  if  sufliciently  prolonged,  to  inflammation. 
Such  agents  as  croton  oil,  nitrate  of  silver,  chloride  of  zinc,  have  a 
damaging  action  on  the  tissues,  and  they  are  some  of  the  com- 
monest in  use  when  inflammation  is  to  be  produced.  Again,  trau- 
matic causes  produce  inflammation;  a  direct  injury  inflicted  may 
kill,  but  acting  less  vigorously  it  may  produce  inflammation. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  in  inflammation  of  internal  organs 
there  is  no  such  definite  cause  to  be  discovered.  In  pneumonia  it 
might  be  supposed  that  there  is  no  direct  irritant  or  deleterious 
agent  attacking  the  lung  tissue.  But  even  here  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  there  is  some  such  agent  at  work.  In  one  of  the 
hospitals  in  Glasgow  a  medical  man  prescribed  a  tablespoonful  of 
cough-mixture;  the  nurse  gave  a  taolespoonful  of  carbolic  acid 
instead.  The  result  was  an  acute  pneumonia  presenting  the  usual 
physical  signs  and  symptoms.  In  this  case  there  was  a  deleterious 
agent  introduced  into  the  stomach  and  so  into  the  circulation,  and 
it  acted  on  the  tissue  of  the  lungs  (perhaps  mainly  on  the  blood- 
vessels), possibly  during  the  process  of  excretion  by  these  organs; 
the  result  was  an  acute  inflammation. 

Again,  when  large  blisters  are  applied,  it  sometimes  happens 
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that  the  active  chemical  principle  is  absorbed,  and,  passing  into 
the  blood,  produces  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  probably  during 
the  process  of  excretion.  We  have  seen  also  that  after  transfusion 
of  blood,  the  hsemoglobin  is  sometimes  dissolved  out  from  the 
blood-corpuscle  and  produces  inflammation  of  the  kidneys.  And 
so  in  all  inflammations  we  are  to  infer  the  existence  of  some  dele- 
terious agent,  although  it  is  very  often  difficult  to  tell  whence  it 
has  come  and  what  is  its  nature. 

At  this  point  it  may  properly  be  inquired,  whether  the  nervous 
SYSTEM  has  anything  to  do  with  the  causation  of  inflammation. 
There  are  not  a  few  facts  which  suggest,  at  least,  some  connection. 
In  some  of  the  instances  the  connection  is  clearly  an  indirect  one. 
For  instance,  when  inflammation  of  the  eye  results  from  division 
of  the  fifth  nerve,  the  inflammation  is  really  traumatic  in  its  origin. 
By  the  severance  of  the  nerve,  the  reflex  action  of  winking  is 
abolished  as  well  as  the  secretion  of  tears,  and  so  the  organ  is  ex- 
posed to  injuries,  and  unable  to  get  rid  of  foreign  bodies.  The 
inflammation  is  the  result  of  irritation  from  without,  and,  if  the 
eye  be  carefully  preserved  against  such  injuries,  the  inflammation 
does  not  occur. 

But  there  are  cases  where  nervous  action  has  a  very  important 
and  apparently  direct  relation  to  the  cause  of  the  inflammation. 
A  man  with  a  stone  impacted  in  his  urethra  will  have  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  testicle.  Gr  after  the  passage  of  a  bougie  through 
an  urethra  with  a  partially  healed  wound,  there  will  be  a  rigor  with 
immediate  suppression  of  urine  and  an  acute  inflammation  of  the 
kidney.  These  results  can  onlv  be  eflfected  by  reflex  action,  and 
there  are  various  ways  in  which  we  may  suppose  them  to  occur. 
Keflex  irritation  may  produce,  through  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  a 
contraction  of  the  arteries  of  an  organ,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
kidney  this  contraction  may  conceivablv  be  sufficient  virtually  to 
bring  the  circulation  to  a  standstill.  The  immediate  suppression 
of  urine  resulting  on  the  passage  of  a  bougie  can  scarcely  be 
accounted  for,  except  on  the  supposition  of  such  a  spasmodic  con- 
traction amounting  almost  to  occlusion  of  the  renal  arteries.  If 
such  a  stagnation  of  the  blood  continues  long  enough,  the  vessels 
will  be  so  damaged  that  when  the  circulation  is  restored  inflam- 
mation must  result. 

But  there  are  cases  of  internal  inflammations  which  cannot  be 
explained  merely  on  the  supposition  of  a  reflex  stimulation  of  the 
vaso-motor  nerves.  The  manifest  relief  which  many  inflammations 
undergo  in  consequence  of  counter-irritation  has  been  pointed  out 
by  Lister  as  indicating  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  in  pro- 
ducing inflammation.  The  application  of  the  actual  cautery  to 
the  skin  over  an  inflamed  and  painful  joint  will  often  relieve  the 
pain  and  inflammation  instantaneously.  It  is  as  if  there  was  in 
the  nerves  of  the  part  a  state  of  over-action  which  affected  in- 
juriously the  tissues.  This  over-action  being  relieved  by  a  still 
greater  stimulation  of  nerves  connected  reflexly,  the  inflammation 
subsides. 
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It  is  probable  that  even  in  such  cases  nervous  action  alone  is  not 
sufficient  to  produce  inflammation.  It  is  more  likely  that  under 
certain  conditions  of  the  local  nervous  arrangements  the  tissues 
are  especially  weak,  and  are  liable  to  be  damaged  by  agents  which, 
under  normal  conditions,  they  would  resist.  It  has  been  shown 
that  a  mild  inflammation  of  the  bone-marrow  produced  by  caustics 
may  be  converted  into  an  intense  inflammation  by  causing  the 
animal  to  eat  putrid  food.  Here  an  existing  damaged  state  makes 
the  tissues  unable  to  resist  the  attack  of  a  further  damaging  agent, 
which  normally  they  are  able  to  withstand.  It  may  be  similar  in 
the  case  of  many  internal  inflammations  produced  apparently  by 
exposure  of  the  surface  of  the  body  to  cold.  Such  exposure  may 
produce,  by  reflex  action,  a  state  of  the  nervous  system  rendering 
the  organ  peculiarly  liable  to  damage  from  conditions  of  the  blooo, 
which  otherwise  would  not  produce  any  such  effect.  In  all  these 
cases,  also,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  reflex  action  may 
affect  specially  the  vascular  system. 

It  may  be  added  that  besides  conditions  brought  about  through 
the  nervous  system  there  may  be  individual  peculiarities,  hereditary 
or  acquired,  rendering  different  persons  variously  liable  to  the 
action  of  irritants,  ana  even  in  the  same  person  the  various  organs 
of  the  body  may  show  different  degrees  of  resistance.  The  char- 
acter of  the  inflammation  also  will,  to  some  extent,  be  influenced 
not  merely  by  the  nature  of  the  agent  causing  it,  but  also  by  the 
state  of  the  individual. 

In  studying  individual  cases  of  inflammation  it  will  be  impor- 
tant to  consider  by  what  path  the  irritant  has  reached  the  part 
which  has  become  inflamed.  In  many  cases  it  reaches  it  by  the 
blood,  and  as  the  blood  is  distributed  in  every  part  of  the  organ, 
the  inflammation  will  not  probably  show  any  special  localization. 
And  so,  when  we  find  two  symmetrical  organs,  both  of  which  are 
attacked  in  every  region,  we  generally  infer  that  the  agent  causing 
the  inflammation  has  come  by  the  blood  or,  at  least,  by  a  path 
common  to  both.  Of  course,  there  may  be  local  differences  in  the 
organ  itself  of  such  a  character  that  every  part  will  not  be  equally 
susceptible  to  the  action  of  an  agent  calculated  to  produce  inflam- 
mation, xind  so  the  disease  may  develop  more  in  one  part  of  the 
organ  than  in  another,  although  the  general  character  of  its  distri- 
bution will  generally  still  suggest  the  path  by  which  the  agent 
has  come. 

THE  PBINCIPAL  PHENOMENA  OP  INFLAMMATION. 

The  classical  signs  of  inflammation  are  redness,  swelling,  heat, 
and  pain,  but  in  studying  the  nature  of  the  process  it  will  not  be 
proper  to  follow  this  division.  We  have  to  investigate  the  exact 
nature  of  the  processes  occurring  in  the  inflamed  part,  and  in  order 
to  obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject  we  shall,  in  the  first 
instance,  give  an  illustration  which  exhibits  the  main  phenomena, 
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and  afterwards  consider  the  subject  under  headings  suggested  by 
that  illustration. 

A  simple  experiment  may  be  performed  to  illustrate  the  prin- 
cipal phenomena  at  the  outset  of  an  acute  inflammation.  If  a  frog 
be  paralyzed  with  curare,  the  web  of  the  foot  may  be  spread  out 
and  observed  under  the  microscope.  With  a  pair  of  scissors  a 
superficial  longitudinal  wound  may  be  made,  taking  care  to  remove 
little  more  than  the  epithelium,  fey  this  operation  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  web,  with  its  vessels,  is  exposed ;  the  action  of  the 
scissors  in  cutting,  and  the  unusual  exposure  to  the  air,  aftect  these 
structures,  and  the  various  phenomena  of  inflammation  soon  begin 
to  manifest  themselves,  care  being  taken  to  keep  a  moist  atmos- 
phere around  the  web  so  as  to  prevent  the  wound,  deprived  of  its 
epidermis,  from  drying.  At  first  the  circulation  ffoes  on  in  the 
bottom  of  the  wound  as  before,  the  area  is  merely  more  trans- 
parent from  the  absence  of  the  epithelium.  But  very  soon,  if 
an  artery  is  near  or  in  the  wound,  it  dilates,  and  there  is  an 
acceleration  of  the  stream  in  the  capillaries  and  veins.  But  this 
soon  disappears,  and  the  circulation,  especially  in  the  capillaries, 
becomes  slower  and  slower,  till  here  and  there  the  blood-corpuscles 
now  and  then  stand  still  for  a  moment  or  two.  By  and  by  a  pecu- 
liar condition  becomes  visible  in  the  veins.  Normally,  the  blood- 
corpuscles  flow  down  the  middle  of  the  vein,  and  the  peripheral 
zone  contains  plasma  with  a  few  white  corpuscles  rolling  along. 
As  the  inflammation  proceeds,  the  white  corpuscles  come  to  occupy 
this  zone,  and  to  adhere  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  vessel.  The 
individual  corpuscles  may  not  be  all  absolutely  stagnant,  they 
adhere  for  a  time  and  then  depart,  but  the  result  of  the  process  is 
that  there  is  a  nearly  complete  filling  up  of  the  zone  with  white 
blood-corpuscles,  so  that  the  vein  seems  pavemented  internally 
with  these  cells.  This  is  seen  not  only  in  any  vein  which  may 
happen  to  be  in  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  but  also  in  those  for  a 
short  distance  outside  it. 

If  the  attention  be  now  directed  to  the  surface  of  the  wound,  it 
soon  becomes  manifest  that  certain  peculiar  bodies  are  appearing 
there.  These  are  at  first  seen  mostly  towards  the  edge  of  the 
wound,  and  are  especially  numerous  in  the  neighborhood  of  veins 
where  the  white  corpuscles  are  adherent.  They  are  of  various 
shapes,  and  present  a  transparent  gelatinous  appearance.  If  ob- 
served carefully  they  are  seen  to  be  altering  their  shapes,  presenting 
the  well-known  amoeboid  movement,  such  as  shown  in  Fig.  21. 
These  cells  gradually  increase  in  numbers,  and  by  their  contractile 
power  they  move  from  the  periphery  towards  the  centre  of  the 
wound  till  they  may  come  to  cover  it  entirely.  These  bodies  may 
be  removed  from  the  wound  by  placing  the  end  of  a  capillary  glass 
tube  on  the  surface.  A  fluid  runs  up  into  the  tube,  and  in  this 
fluid  are  these  free  cells.  The  fluid  may  now  be  blown  on  to  a 
glass  slide  and  examined  under  a  higher  power  of  the  microscope, 
when  the  slpw  amoeboid  movement  will  be  still  more  manifest. 
If,  in  the  drop  of  fluid,  these  bodies  are  allowed  to  die  or  are 
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killed  by  the  addition  of  a  reagent,  they  become  globular  and 
granular,  in  fact,  have  the  characters  we  recognize  as  those  of 
white  blood-corpuscles,  lymph-corpuscles,  pus-corpuscles — of  leu- 
cocytes in  general.  The  addition  of  acetic  acid  to  the  living  cells 
will  first  cause  them  to  assume  the  globular  form,  and  then  will 
bring  out  the  nucleus  or  nuclei  as  in  an  ordinary  white  corpuscle. 
The  fluid  in  which  these  corpuscles  are  found  is  coaguable,  and  if 

Fig.  21. 


A  lencooyte  from  human  blood  showing  amoeboid  moyement.    (Klein.) 

it  be  kept  till  the  corpuscles  have  died,  strings  of  fibrine  will  be 
found  in  it.  If  this  experiment  be  made  in  summer,  the  whole  of 
these  phenomena  'Will  manifest  themselves  in  a  few  hours,  and  in 
five  or  six  hours  the  entire  wound  may  be  plastered  over  with 
amoeboid  cells. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  more  hours  the  wound  begins  to  be 
covered  in  with  new-formed  flat  epithelium.  This  begins  at  the 
margins,  and  if  the  wound  is  small  it  may  be  wholly  covered 
within  twenty-four  hours.  The  amoeboid  cells  are  covered  in,  but 
they  very  soon  disappear,  and  the  connective  tissue  of  the  web 
remains  with  a  thin  transparent  epithelium  covering  it. 

Without  following  out  this  experiment  further,  we  may  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  principal  phenomena  of  inflammation, 
which  have  been  partly  illustrated.  We  shall  consider,  first,  the 
state  of  the  vessels;  secondly,  the  condition  which  is  illustrated  in 
this  experiment  by  the  fluid  on  the  surface  of  the  wound  con- 
taining amoeboid  cells;  and  lastly,  the  condition  of  the  tissues  in 
inflamed  parts. 

I. — THE  STATE  OF  THE  VESSELS  IN  INFLAMMATION. 

When  an  irritant  is  applied  to  a  transparent  vascular  tissue,  such 
as  the  tongue  or  web  of  the  frog,  it  produces  effects  which  vary 
slightly,  according  to  its  nature.  If  croton  oil  be  applied,  there  is 
first  a  sliffht  contraction  of  the  arteries,  soon  followed  by  a  dilatar 
tion  of  them.  If  ammonia  be  used,  there  is  dilatation  without 
previous  contraction.  The  dilatation  of  the  arteries  leads  to  an 
ACTIVE  HYPEREMIA,  the  currcut  is  accelerated  in  the  arteries,  capil- 
laries, and  veins,  and  these  vessels  are  overfilled;  there  is  a  great 
excess  in  the  quantity  of  blood  passing  through  the  vessels.  The 
acceleration  of  the  current  does  not  persist,  however,  in  the  most 
effected  parts;  on  the  contrary  the  blood-corpuscles  begin  to  lag, 
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especially  in  the  capillaries  and  veins,  although  there  is  still  accel- 
eration in  the  arteries,  and  in  the  capillaries  and  veins  in  the  less 
inflamed  parts.  This  stagnation  in  the  capillaries  and  veins  may 
assume  a  nigh  degree,  especially  in  the  part  most  acted  on  by  the 
irritant.  Although  the  current  is  slow  in  these  vessels  they  remain 
overfilled,  a  passive  hypereemia  supervenes  on  the  active  hypersemia ; 
at  the  same  time  the  white  corpuscles  accumulate  on  the  internal 
wall  of  the  veins  in  the  manner  already  described,  and  they  also 
adhere  at  intervals  in  the  capillaries.  The  circulation  may  come 
almost  to  a  standstill  in  the  capillaries  of  the  parts  most  aftected, 
while  at  various  distances  out  from  this  there  will  be  manifest  a 
less  and  less  amount  of  retardation  till  a  zone  is  reached  where  the 
retardation  disappears,  and  by  and  by  gives  place  to  acceleration. 

We  have  now  to  consider  what  may  be  the  explanation  of  these 
various  phenomena  which  the  vessels  manifest.  The  observations 
of  Lister  {PkiL  Trans,  for  1858,  vol.  148)  present  us  with  a  view  of 
this  subject  which  has  been  largely  confirmed  by  other  observers, 
and  has  only  been  corrected  in  one  or  two  particulars.  Saviotti 
has  also  published  some  very  excellent  researches  (Virchow's 
ArchiVj  vol,  1.)  which  are  for  the  most  part  confirmatory  of  Lister's 
views. 

Contraction  op  the  vessels,  which  is  in  some  cases  the  primary 
phenomenon,  is  probably  reflex.  It  is  frequently  absent,  and  when 
it  occurs  is  always  very  transitory.  Irritation  of  sensory  nerves  is 
known  to  produce  contraction  of  arteries  by  reflex  action.  If  the 
web  of  the  fro^  be  observed  under  the  microscope,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  skin  irritated  by  tapping  or  by  twitching  with  the  forceps, 
the  arteries  will  be  seen  to  contract,  and  this  contracticm  does  not 
occur  if  the  sciatic  is  first  divided.  In  the  case  of  inflammation, 
therefore,  we  may  conclude  that  the  primary  contraction  when  it 
occurs  is  reflex,  produced  by  the  irritation  of  thie  sensory  nerves. 

The  dilatation  of  the  arteries  leading  to  acceleration  of  the 
stream,  or  active  hyperemia  (also  called  determination  of  blood), 
is  not,  like  the  contraction,  of  reflex  origin.  In  order  to  enforce 
what  follows,  it  is  important  here  to  recall  the  fact  that  irritants 
act  injuriously  on  the  tissues,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  paralyze 
them. 

That  the  effect  of  irritants  is  to  paralyze  the  tissues  was  long 
affo  shown  by  Lister  in  his  important  researches  on  inflammation. 
The  skin  of  the  frog  is  supplied  with  pigment-cells.  These  cells 
are  branching  bodies  (they  are  shown  m  Fig.  15,  p.  63),  and  they 
possess  the  power  of  scattering  the  pigment  into  many  branches, 
or  of  concentrating  it  more  or  less  into  the  central  parts  of  the 
cell.  They  are  under  the  command  of  the  nervous  system,  and  by 
their  means  the  animal  is  capable  of  changing  its  color,  presenting 
a  dark  hue  when  the  pigment  is  dispersed,  and  a  lighter  color 
according  to  the  degree  of  concentration.  Some  irritants  have  the 
immediate  effect  of  dispersing  the  pigment,  and  this  itself  is  so  far 
an  evidence  of  paralysis  as  the  dispersed  condition  seems  to  be  the 
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state  of  rest  of  the  cells;  but  whether  the  pigment  is  dispersed  or 
not,  the  animal  loses  control  of  its  pigment  in  the  affected  area, 
which  does  not  change  its  color  with  the  rest  of  the  skin,  and  may 
be  found  dark  while  the  animal  is  pale,  etc. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  that,  as  Lister  long  ago 
inferred,  that  there  are  probably,  in  connection  with  the  arteries, 
peripheral  ganglia  which  are  the  immediate  regulators  of  the  state 
of  contraction  of  these  vessels.  If  these  ganglia  be  paralyzed  the 
arteries  will  dilate,  and  this  is  apparently  the  cause  of  the  dilata- 
tion under  consideration.  That  the  dilatation  is  not  reflex 
seems  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  occurs  after  all  connec- 
tion with  the  central  nervous  organs  has  been  severed.  For 
instance,  the  sciatic  nerve  has  been  divided  in  a  frog's  leg  with 
resulting  dilatation,  but  the  application  of  an  irritant  to  the  web 
produces  an  increase  of  the  dilatation.  Again,  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  in  the  frog  have  been  destroyed  (Cohnheim),  but  the 
application  of  an  irritant  to  the  tongue  still  produces  dilatation  of 
its  arteries.  The  acceleration  of  the  blood-current  in  the  arteries, 
capillaries,  and  veins,  will  be  understood  from  what  has  gone 
before  to  be  a  direct  result  of  the  dilatation  of  the  arteries;  we 
have,  in  fact,  an  active  hyperemia.  It  will  not  be  understood, 
however,  that,  apart  from  inflammation,  active  hypersemia  is  never 
produced  by  reflex  action;  it  is  frequently  so,  but  inflammatory 
active  hyperiemia  is  a  local  phenomenon.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
an  inflammatory  may  be  associated  with  a  reflex  hypereemia,  and 
the  problem  may  in  this  way  be  complicated. 

The  cause  of  the  retardation  may  not  at  first  be  apparent,  but 
the  researches  of  Lister  afford  an  explanation  of  it.  The  cause  of 
the  retardation  is  an  increased  adhesiveness  of  the  blood-corpus- 
cles. This  is  a  matter  of  direct  obser\"ation.  The  corpuscles  in 
the  inflamed  area  can  be  seen  to  move  sluggishly  along  the  wall  as 
if  attracted  by  it,  and  the  pavementino  of  the  veins  with  white 
corpuscles  is  clearly  due  to  increased  adhesiveness.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Lister  that,  when  the  blood  is  removed  from  the 
vessels  and  comes  in  contact  with  dead  matter,  the  blood-corpus- 
cles acquire  an  adhesiveness  which  they  do  not  possess  inside  the 
normal  vessels.  The  red  corpuscles  stick  together  by  their  flat 
surfaces  and  form  the  well-known  rouleaux.  The  adhesiveness  of 
the  white  corpuscles  is  not  so  obvious  when  a  drop  of  blood  is  ex- 
amined outside  the  body,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
even  greater  than  that  of  the  red.  Now  inflammation  damages 
the  walls  of  the  vessels,  with  the  result  that  the  corpuscles  behave 
as  if  in  the  presence  of  dead  matter — they  become  adhesive. 
This  is  excellently  shown  in  an  experiment  of  Lister's.  He 
ligatured  the  leg  of  a  frog,  producing  thereby  stagnation  of  the 
blood  in  the  vessels,  but  on  examining  the  web  it  could  be  seen 
that  the  corpuscles  were  able  to  move  freely  among  one  another — 
there  was  obviously  no  adhesiveness.  But  now,  if  a  piece  of 
mustard  was  appliea  to  the  web,  this  free  movement  ceased  in  the 
area  affected;  the  corpuscles  became  adherent  among  themselves, 
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and  to  the  wall  of  the  vessels.  The  result  of  this  was  an  accumu- 
lation  of  the  corpuscles  in  the  irritated  area;  any  corpuscles  which 
happened  to  glide  into  the  area  remained  adherent  there,  and  so, 
by  degrees,  the  vessels  became  overfilled — a  state  of  hypertemia 
superinduced  on  stagnation.  If  any  corpuscles  happened  to  escape 
from  the  affected  area,  it  ceased  to  be  adhesive,  and  moved  freely 
about. 

We  may  therefore  infer  that  the  retardation  of  the  current  and 
the  pavementing  of  the  veins  with  white  corpuscles  are  the  result 
of  the  injury  to  the  vessel-wall,  and  it  may  be  added  that,  in  con- 
nection with  inflammations,  all  degrees  of  stagnation  up  to  abso- 
lute stoppage  or  stasis  may  be  produced,  and  are  often  manifested 
together  in  the  same  case. 

we  may  now  sum  up  the  conditions  presented  by  the  blood- 
vessels in  the  early  periods  of  inflammation  as  follows:  the  arteries 
dilate  by  a  relaxation  of  their  muscular  coats,  due  to  a  paralysis 
of  the  peripheral  ganglia.  In  some  cases  this  dilatation  is  pre- 
ceded by  an  evanescent  contraction.  The  immediate  result  of  the 
dilatation  of  the  arteries  is  active  hypersemia,  or  determination  of 
blood,  involving  overfilling  of  the  arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins, 
with  acceleration  of  the  current.  This  is  followed  by  retardation 
of  the  current,  the  vessels  remaining  dilated  and  hj^ersemic,  and 
this  retardation  may  go  on  to  almost  complete  stasis  in  the  capilla- 
ries. The  retardation  is  due  to  adhesiveness  of  the  corpuscles,  and 
to  the  same  cause  is  to  be  traced  the  pavementing  of  the  veins  with 
white  corpuscles. 

It  is  sometimes  possible  in  acute  inflammation  of  the  skin,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  boil,  to  observe  conditions  directly  traceable  to  the 
state  of  the  vessels  here  indicated.  Thus  at  the  peripheral  parts 
of  such  a  focus  of  inflammation  the  skin  presents  a  fiery-red  ap- 
pearance due  to  determination  of  blood;  the  red  color  may  be 
pressed  away  with  the  finger,  but  it  immediately  returns.  Inside 
this  zone  there  is  an  area  in  which  the  redness  is  not  so  vivid,  and 
when  the  red  color  is  pressed  away  it  returns  sluggishly;  the 
corpuscles  are  here  alreadj'  adherent,  and  the  current  retarded. 
Then  in  the  more  central  parts  a  dusky-red  appearance  is  presented, 
and  on  pressure  it  may  be  impossible  or  very  difficult  to  remove 
the  redness;  here  a  condition  of  extreme  stagnation  exists. 

In  connection  with  the  state  of  the  vessels,  we  have  to  consider 
the  TEMPERATURE  OP  INFLAMED  PARTS.  It  is  wcll  known  that  heat 
is  one  of  the  so-called  cardinal  symptoms  of  inflammation,  and  in 
external  parts  a  feeling  of  heat  is  almost  universally  complained 
of.  The  nerves  of  internal  parts  seem  incapable  of  communicating 
the  sense  of  differences  in  heat  and  cold.  A  hot  potato  swallowed 
ffives  an  impression  of  pain,  and  it  maj  be  arguea  that  the  pain  in 
internal  parts  during  inflammation  is  partly  due  to  increase  of 
temperature.  We  have  to  inquire  whether  there  is  an  actual  pro- 
duction of  heat  in  inflamed  external  and  internal  parts. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  temperature  of  inflamed  external 
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parts  is  increased  in  inflammation.  John  Hunter  long  ago  deter- 
mined this  by  actual  observation.  He  had  a  case  of  hydrocele 
to  deal  with,  and  undertook  its  treatment  by  the  old  operation  of 
laying  open  the  sac  and  inserting  lint  dippea  in  an  irritating  salve, 
with  a  view  to  producing  inflammation.  At  the  time  of  the  opera- 
tion he  found  that  the  temperature  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  was  92°, 
but  next  day,  inflammation  having  been  induced,  the  temperature 
had  risen  to  98f  °.  The  question  nere  arises  whether  this  increase 
of  temperature  is  due  to  an  actual  production  of  heat  in  the  in- 
flamed part,  or  to  an  increased  supply  of  hot  blood,  due  to  dilata- 
tion of  the  arteries. 

That  there  is  a  greatly  increased  supply  op  blood  to  inflamed 
external  parts  has  been  proved  by  experiment  (Cohnheim).  If  the 
foreleg  of  a  dog  be  inflamed  by  scalding  or  by  painting  with 
croton  oil,  or  any  other  method,  the  quantity  of  blood  coming 
from  the  limb  may  be  compared  with  that  on  the  sound  side  by 
introducing  canulas  into  the  corresponding  veins  on  the  posterior 
aspects  of  both  legs.  In  a  recent  inflammation  the  amount  of 
blood  on  the  inflamed  side  may  reach  nearly  the  double  of  that  on 
the  sound  side,  and  it  may  even  be  as  great  as  when  the  arteries 
have  been  relaxed  in  a  limb  by  dividing  the  axillary  plexus  of 
nerves.  This  extreme  degree  of  diflference  may  not  continue  long, 
but  even  for  some  days  it  is  frequently  very  considerable.  The 
relaxation  of  the  arteries,  it  is  clear,  produces  a  determination  of 
blood  which  extends  beyond  the  immediate  focus  of  the  inflamma- 
tion, and  is  not  counter oalanced  by  the  retardation. 

John  Hunter,  having  determined  the  great  increase  in  tempera- 
ture above  referred  to,  yet  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  due 
to  the  determination  of  blood,  for  he  found  that  the  temperature 
of  an  inflamed  external  part  never  exceeded  or  even  quite  reached 
that  of  a  normal  internal  part,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  blood  in 
internal  organs.  Since  Hunter's  time,  Simon  has  thought  to  prove 
that  there  is  some  development  of  heat  in  inflamed  parts.  His 
experiments  seemed  to  show  that  the  arterial  blood  passing  to  an 
iunamed  external  part  is  not  so  warm  as  the  focus  of  inflammation, 
and  that  the  venous  blood  returning  from  the  part  is  warmer  than 
the  arterial  blood,  although  not  so  warm  as  the  focus  of  inflamma- 
tion. But  the  experiments  of  Jacobsen,  made  with  more  exact 
instruments,  entirely  confirm  the  views  of  Hunter.  It  appears 
that  the  most  acute  inflammation  of  the  skin  or  muscle  never 
causes  an  elevation  of  temperature  suflicient  to  reach  that  of  the 
rectum,  vagina,  or  abdomen,  the  difference  being  generally  1°  or 
2°  C.  Again,  in  artificial  inflammations  of  internal  parts,  as  in 
peritonitis  or  pleurisy,  the  temperature  was  never  raised  to  that  of 
the  left  ventricle,  being  always  from  .2°  to  .5°  C.  under  it.  This 
means  that  in  these  parts,  the  temperature  being  already  near  that 
of  the  blood  in  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  inflammation,  lead- 
ing to  an  increased  supply  of  blood  of  a  similar  temperature, 
causes  virtually  no  elevation  above  the  normal  heat.  Again  Cohn- 
heim has  found  that,  when  in  one  forepaw  of  a  dog,  a  state  of 
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acute  inflammation  is  induced,  while  in  the  other  active  hypereemia 
is  produced  by  dividing  the  axillary  plexus  of  nerves,  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  inflamed  foot  is  always  slightly  less  than  that  in  the 
other.  "We  may  safely  infer,  then,  that  in  inflammation  there  is 
no  local  production  of  heat. 

II. — THE   INFLAMMATORY  EXUDATION. 

In  the  experiment  sketched  at  the  outset  the  inflammatory 
exudation  was  the  fluid  which  collected  on  the  surface  of  the 
wound.  We  saw  that  this  fluid  contained  amoeboid  cells,  and  that 
it  was  coagulable.  We  may  thus  consider  the  inflammatory  exuda- 
tion as  consisting  of  cells,  serous  fluid,  and  fibrine,  and  we  shall 
in  the  first  place  pass  each  of  these  under  review. 

The  Exudation-cells. — The  resemblance  of  the  cells  met  with 
in  acute  inflammations  to  the  leucocytes  in  the  blood  long  ago  sug- 
gested the  idea  that  they  are  white  blood-corpuscles.  In  the  year 
1846,  Waller  observed  the  pavementing  of  the  internal  coat  of  the 
veins  with  white  blood-corpuscles  in  the  inflamed  tongue  of  the 
frog,  and  as  he  saw* similar  cells  outside  the  vessel  he  inferred  that 
the  white  corpuscles  had  got  through  the  wall.  It  was,  however, 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  solid  globular  white  corpuscles  could 
pass  through  the  intact  wall  of  a  bloodvessel,  and  Waller's  views, 
although  supported  by  Wm.  Addison,  were  lost  sight  of.  By  and 
by,  however,  Recklinghausen  demonstrated  that  pus-corpuscles 
and  white  blood-corpuscles  possess  contractile  power  by  virtue  of 
which  they  are  able  to  move  from  place  to  place,  and  to  alter  their 
shapes  in  the  most  diverse  fashion.  This  paved  the  way  for  the 
actual  observation  of  their  passage  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels 
made  by  Cohnheim.  He  made  his  observations  on  the  mesentery 
of.  the  frog.  When  this  exceedingly  delicate  and  transparent 
structure  is  drawn  out  of  the  body  through  a  wound  in  the  lateral 
aspect  of  the  abdomen,  the  mere  exposure  to  the  air  is  sufficient 
to  set  up  an  acute  inflammation,  the  phenomena  of  which  can  be 
readily  observed  under  the  microscope.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
pavementing  of  the  veins  has  occurred,  and  that  there  is  an  occa- 
sional white  corpuscle  adherent  in  the  capillaries,  and  the  following 
surprising  phenomena  show  themselves,  as  described  by  Cohnheim 
himself.  "  One  sees,  as  a  rule,  first,  in  a  vein  which  presents  the 
pavementing  with  white  corpuscles,  but  sometimes  in  a  capillary, 
a  pointed  projection  in  the  external  contour  of  the  vessel ;  it  pushes 
itself  farther  and  farther  outwards,  it  increases  in  thickness,  and 
the  pointed  projection  develops  into  a  colorless  rounded  knob; 
this  increases  in  length  and  thickness,  sends  out  fresh  points,  and 
draws  itself  gradually  outwards  from  the  vessel-wall,  with  which 
it  comes  to  be  connected  only  by  a  long  thin  stem.  Finally,  this 
also  lets  go  the  vessel,  and  there  lies  outside  a  colorless,  dull, 
glancing,  contractile  corpuscle,  with  several  short  processes  and  a 
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lone  one,  of  the  size  of  a  white  blood-cell,  with  one  or  several 
nuclei;  in  a  word,  a  white  blood-corpuscle." 

In  the  investigation  of  inflamed  tissues  in  the  usual  way  after 
death,  there  are  often  indications  to  be  met  with  of  this  process  of 
emigration  of  the  white  blood-corpuscles.  The  leucocvtes  in  the 
tissues,  for  iristance,  are  frequently  aggregated  especially  around 
the  bloodvessels.  In  the  accompanying  lig.  22,  the  appearances 
in  the  human  omentum  are  shown  in  a  somewhat  diagrammatic 
form,  aTid  the  appearances  there  are  sutficiently  suggestive. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  ther^  that  the  white  corpuscles  of 
the  blood  wander  out  of  the  vessels,  and  they  become  the  so-called 
exudation  cells  of  recent  inflammations.  But,  besides  the  len- 
cocytes,  the  red  corpuscles  also  pass  out  of  the  vessels,  and  this 


\ 

Tna>med  human  omsntum.  Tbs  phcnomcDft  af  loBftmaifttlcia  »r«  tttn  in  tfac  vsbs  ancl 
oapjllaricp,  the  oaDdition  bsing  narmil  at  the  artar;  («),  whara  i  rapreaanU  endathalinm 
eoTering  the  tratwala  (a).  Id  Iha  Te<D  (if)  there  fcra  many  white  aorpnaalei  along  the  wall. 
Soma  of  theie  are  emigrating  (<);/,  desqaamated  andotheliatn ;  g,  txirmttted  red  Bor- 
pniclfli.     (ZiEOLiS.) 

they  do  by  the  process  of  diapbdbsis,  of  which  we  have  already 
seen  examples.  Tlie  white  corpuscles  are  active  contractile  cells, 
and  they  generally  pass  through  the  vessels  to  a  larger  extent  than 
the  red  ones,  but  there  are  some  inflammations  in  which  these  red 
corpuscles  also  pass  through  in  large  numbers.  So  far  then  as  the 
cells  which  appear  at  the  outset  of  an  inflammation  are  concerned, 
they  are  doubtless,  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  blood-corpuscles. 
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The  Serous  Exudation. — This  has  obviously  its  source  ia  the 
blood.  In  inflammation  there  is  a  greatly  increased  transudation 
of  the  fluid  of  the  blood  from  the  vessels,  and  this  passes  primarily 
into  the  serous  spaces.  If  these  are,  naturally  or  by  reason  of  a 
wound,  in  communication  with  a  surface,  the  fluid  will  appear 
on  the  surface.  The  inflammatory  (EDKMa  indicates  a  greatly 
increased  circulation  in  the  serous  spaces  and  lymphatics,  and  this 
can  be  proved  by  actual  observation.  If  the  lee^  of  a  dog  be  irri- 
tated with  croton  oil,  the  foot  swells  greatly,  and  if  the  lymphatics 
on  the  external  aspect  of  the  leg  be  then  exposed  they  will  be 
found  fi^reatly  dilated;  a  canula  beine  introduced,  the  lymphatic 
fluid  vnW  flow  from  it,  drop  rapidly  following  drop,  whereas  in  the 
sound  leg  the  circulation  is  very  slow.  K  before  setting  up  the 
inflammation  a  canula  be  introduced,  and  an  inflammation  set 
up  by  placing  the  foot  in  hot  water,  then  it  will  be  seen  that  almost 
immediately  an  increase  in  the  flow  of  lymph  occurs,  while  the 
oedema  comes  on  later  and  is  not  followed  by  further  increase  in 
the  flow.  The  meaning  of  this  is  that  the  oedema  only  develops 
when  the  increase  of  transudation  is  too  great  for  the  lymphatics 
to  dispose  of. 

But  not  only  is  the  transudation  increased,  it  is  altered  in 
quality.  We  have  seen  that  in  passive  hyperaemia  the  transudation 
is  a  watery  fluid,  more  watery  than  the  normal  lymphatic  fluid. 
In  inflammation  it  is  a  concentrated  fluid,  containing  a  great  deal 
more  albumen  and  corpuscles,  and  on  being  shed,  or  even  in  the 
canula,  it  coagulates. 

The  Fibrinous  Exudation. — ^It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  after  the 
infliction  of  a  wound  there  occurs  a  glazing  of  the  surface  within 
a  few  hours,  and  this  glazing  is  due  to  the  coating  of  the  surface 
with  a  layer  of  fibrine.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  discharged 
from  the  surface  a  greater  or  smaller  quantity  of  serous  fluid. 
This  deposition  of  hbrine  on  the  surface  of  a  wound  may  be 
taken  as  typical  of  the  fibrinous  exudation,  but  a  similar  deposition 
of  fibrine  occurs  in  many  other  inflammations,  in  acute  inflam- 
mations of  serous  membranes  as  in  pleurisy,  in  acute  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  etc.  The  fibrinous  exudation  has  all  the  characters 
of  fibrine  seen  in  a  blood-clot.  Figure  23,  for  instance,  is  taken 
from  the  lung  in  acute  pneumonia,  and  it  is  seen  that  a  lung 
alveolus  is  filled  with  a  network  of  fine  fibres. 

The  fibrinous  exudation,  especially  the  yellow  layer  seen  on 
serous  membranes,  is  often  called  lymph,  but  this  term  is  a  some- 
what confusing  one.  It  has  its  origin  in  the  coagulable  lymph  of 
John  Hunter,  and  has  very  interesting  historical  relations.  As 
the  term  is  used,  however,  to  designate  other  structures  besides 
the  fibrinous  exudation,  and  as  it  involves  a  theory  as  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  exudation,  its  use  had  better  be  avoided. 

The  fibrinous  exudation,  for  reasons  which  will  appear  after- 
wards, is  mostly  met  with  on  surfaces.  It  seldom  forms  in  the 
serous  spaces  of  the  tissues  unless  the  inflammation  has  been 
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severe  enough  to  kill  the  tissue,  as  in  the  case  of  a  boil  or  car- 
buncle where  the  slough  which  forms  is  composed,  partly  of  dead 
tissue  and  partly  of  fibrine  deposited  iu  the  meshes. 


Mode  of  Proddctioh  of  thij  Inflammatory  Exudation. — As 
the  constituents  of  tlie  exudation  come  from  the  bloodvessels,  it  is 
natural  to  look  to  the  state  of  their  walls  in  order  to  account  for 
the  extraordinary  passage  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood  through 
them. 

We  have  seen  reason  to  believe  that  the  acquired  adhesiveness 
of  the  WHITE  CORPUSCLES  in  the  veins  and  capillaries  is  due  to  a 
change  in  the  walls  of  these  vessels  in  the  direction  of  dead  matter. 
In  the  normal  vessels  the  white  corpuscles  roll  along  in  the  plaa- 
matic  zone  or  in  the  capillaries,  without  presenting  any  independent 
movement,  whereas  outside  the  body  they  at  once  present  arawboid 
movement.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  living  tissues  have  a  cer- 
tain power  of  restraining  this  amoeboid  movement,  or  at  least  of 
preventing  the  amceboid  colls  penetrating  them.  If  a  piece  of 
dead  tissue  containing  canals  and  cavities,  such  as  the  cornea,  be 
placed  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  then  the  leucocytes  in  the  cavity 
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penetrate  into  these  cavities.  In  the  state  of  inflammation  the 
capillaries  are  altered,  their  walls  have  undergone  a  change  which 
renders  them*more  permeable,  and,  being  more  like  ordinary 
matter,  they  may  allow  a  freer  contractility  of  the  corpuscles.  It 
is,  therefore,  thei  alteration  of  the  wall  of  the  vessel  which  is  the 
principal  agent.  It  has  been  supposed  that  an  increase  in  pressure 
of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  may  have  something  to  do  with  the 
emigration  of  the  white  corpuscles.  But  we  must  be  certain,  to 
begin  with,  that  there  is  an  increase  of  pressure.  As  Cohnheim 
has  pointed  out,  the  conditions  here  are  not  such  as  to  cause  an 
increase  of  pressure.  There  is  no  obstruction  in  the  veins ;  in 
fact,  the  circulation  through  them  is  unduly  abundant,  as  has 
already  been  seen,  and  any  stagnation  which  exists  in  the  capil- 
laries has  its  origin  in  the  adhesiveness  of  the  blood-corpuscles. 
If  this  stagnation  in  the  capillaries  produces  any  increase  of  press- 
ure, it  will  do  so  not  in  the  veins,  where  it  will  rather  diminish 
pressure,  but  in  the  arteries.  Now  there  is  no  emigration  from 
the  arteries,  but  from  the  capillaries  and  veins  alone,  and  so  it  can 
hardly'  depend  on  the  increase  of  pressure.  The  same  applies  to 
the  diapedesis  of  the  red  corpuscles.  They  pass  through  the  ves- 
sels not  because  the  pressure  is  increased,  but  because  the  capillary 
wall  is  so  deteriorated  that  even  at  the  existing  pressure  they  are 
pressed  through.  We  have  already  seen  that  in  the  case  of  the 
embolic  infarction  a  diapedesis  occurs  under  conditions  in  which 
the  pressure  is  presumably  less  than  the  normal.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  here  as  there  the  diapedesis  of  red  corpuscles  occurs 
in  the  capillaries  alone,  and  not  in  the  arteries  and  veins. 

The    INCREASED    TRANSUDATION    OP    THE    BLOOD-PLASMA    is    tO   bfe 

accounted  for  on  similar  principles.  Alteration  in  the  vessel-wall 
is  again  the  main  condition;  and  seems  in  inflammation  to  be 
much  more  serious  than  in  passive  hypereemia,  as  a  much  greater 
amount  of  albumen  and  salts  pass  through. 

The  FORMATION  OP  FiBRiNE,  as  wc  havc  seen,  is  a  prominent 
occurrence  in  many  inflammations,  and  as  the  constituents  of  the 
fibrine  come  from  the  blood,  it  also  is  to  be  regarded  as  part  of 
the  inflammatory  exudation.  The  fibrinogen  is  contained  in  the 
exuded  blood-plasma.  The  white  blood-corpuscles  contain  the 
paraglobulin  and  ferment,  but  in  order  to  yield  these,  it  is 
necessary,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  studying  thrombosis,  that 
they  should  disintegrate.  In  the  case  of  thrombosis,  an  alteration 
of  the  wall  of  the  heart  or  bloodvessel  is  necessary  in  order  to  the 
disintegration  of  the  white  corpuscles.  In  the  present  case  it  is 
the  tissues  outside  the  vessels  that  are  concerned,  and  these,  as  we 
have  seen,  are  damaged  as  a  necessary  condition  of  the  inflamma- 
tion. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  firine  forms  usually  on  inflamed 
surfaces,  and  rarely  in  the  substance  of  the  inflamed  tissues  unless 
necrosis  has  occurred.  This  may  be  set  alongside  the  fact  that 
thrombosis  does  not  occur  in  the  capillaries  unless  thev  have 
undergone  necrosis.    The  serous  spaces  in  the  tissues,  like  the 
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capillaries,  are  lined  with  endothelium;  and  these  spaces,  beinff 
small,  the  white  corpuscles  will  hardly  be  sufficiently  removea 
from  the  endothelium  to  allow  of  coagulation,  so  that  tnis  will  not 
occur  unless  the  endothelium  be  dead  or  shed.  In  some  very 
acute  inflammations  of  connective  tissues  (acute  phlegmon)  there 
is,  however,  not  uncommonly  a  fibrinous  exudation  in  the  meshes 
of  the  tissue,  forming  a  kind  of  fibrinous  oedema.  This  may  be 
seen  not  uncommonly  in  the  skin  in  erysipelas.  But  where  the 
exudation  occurs  on  a  surface  and  the  white  corpuscles  are  removed 
from  immediate  contact  with  the  endothelium,  then  many  of  them 
perish  and  coagulation  occurs. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  epithelium,  like 
the  endothelium,  seems  to  have  the  power,  and  perhaps  to  a  greater 
extent,  of  preventing  the  disintegration  of  the  white  corpuscles  and 
the  formation  of  fibrine.  As  a  rule,  a  fibrinous  exudation  does  not 
form  on  a  mucous  membrane,  and  when  it  does  form  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  epithelium  has  died  or  been  shed. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  inflammatory  exudation  presents 
VARIOUS  CHARACTERS,  Under  different  circumstances,  even  apart 
from  the  question  of  coagulation.  In  some  cases  it  is  exceedingly 
watery,  partaking  chiefly  of  the  characters  of  an  ordinary"  transu- 
dation. This  win  be  the  case  mainly  in  slight  inflammations,  and 
in  those  occurring  in  persons  whose  blood  is  watery.  For  instance, 
the  inflammations  which  so  frequently  occur  in  Bright's  disease 
have  usually  a  watery  exudation.  In  such  cases  the  exudation-cells 
will  be  also  small  in  number. 

•  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  inflammations  in  which  the  exuda- 
tion-cells are  exceedingly  abundant,  so  abundant  that  the  inflam- 
mation rapidly  assumes  a  suppurative  character.  This  is  peculiarly 
the  case  with  septic  inflammations.  For  instance,  in  septic  in- 
flammation of  joints  such  as  occurs  in  pyaemia,  we  have  the  exu- 
dation rapidly  becoming  purulent,  the  pus-corpuscles  having  all 
the  characters  of  the  ordinary  exudation-cells,  and  being  doubtless 
white  blood-corpuscles.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  suppurative 
inflammations  are  severe  in  character,  and  presumably  imply 
serious  alteration  of  the  vessel-walls,  such  as  to  allow  of  the  enor- 
mous omigmtion  of  the  white  corpuscles  which  is  here  presupposed. 
It  may  further  be  said  regarding  inflammatory  exudations  that 
they  VARY  considerably  according  to  their  site  and  other  rela- 
tions. We  have  already  said  that  a  serous  exudation  may  flow 
from  a  surface,  may  accumulate  in  a  cavity,  or  may  lie  in  the  serous 
spaces,  causing  oedema.  We  shall  afterwards  see  that  the  serous 
fluid  may  be  taken  up  by  cells.  Again,  the  exudation  may  be 
MIXED  with  the  secretion  of  a  mucous  membrane  or  gland.  In  the 
former  case,  the  exudation  will  have  more  or  less  of  the  characters 
of  the  mucous  secretion,  variously  modified  according  to  the 
amount  of  the  constituents;  thus,  w^e  may  have  a  mucous,  sero- 
mucous,  muco-purulent  exudation,  and  in  these  exudations  epi- 
thelium cells,  ciliated  and  otherwise,  will  often  be  found.     In  the 
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case  of  the  kidney,  the  exudation  is  to  be  found  mixed  with  the 
urine,  so  that  we  have  albuminuria. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  exudation  passes  in  the  di- 
rection OF  LEAST  RESISTANCE,  and  wiU  be  found  to  accumulate  or 
escape  where  it  best  can;  thus,  in  the  kidneys  it  passes  largely  into 
the  uriniferous  tubules,  in  the  lungs  it  occupies  the  air-vesicles,  in 
the  connective  tissue  it  fills  the  serous  spaces,  producing  oedema. 
In  some  cases  the  oedema  manifests  itself  mainly  where  the  tissue 
is  loosest;  for  instance,  in  inflammations  of  the  larynx,  oedema 
occurs  mainly  at  the  base  of  the  epiglottis  and  the  ary  teno-epiglot- 
tidean  folds,  giving  rise  to  so-called  oedema  glottidis. 

"We  have  still  to  consider  how  inflammatory  exudations  are 
DISPOSED  OF.  In  slight  cases  the  exudation  is  carried  off  by  the 
lymphatics,  passing  by  that  route  back  into  the  circulation,  the 
exudation-cells  being  perhaps  partly  retained  by  the  lymphatic 
glands.  In  more  severe  cases,  and  especially  when  the  exudation 
18  retained  in  cavities,  its  disposal  is  more  difficult.  The  serous 
fluid  will  rapidly  be  absorbed,  but  the  fibrine  and  the  exudation- 
cells,  where  these  are  so  abundant  as  to  constitute  a  pumlent  in- 
flammation, or  are  entangled  in  the  fibrine,  are  not  got  quit  of  so 
easily.  Pus-corpuscles  readily  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  and  we 
shall  afterwards  see  that  structures  which  have  undergone  this 
change,  by  and  by  disintegrate,  and  the  fat  is  absorbed.  Some- 
times, however,  the  fat  is  too  abundant,  or  the  conditions  are  not 
suitable  to  absorption,  in  which  case  the  pus  may  dry  into  a  cheesy 
mass,  which  may  afterwards  be  impregnated  with  lime-salts. 
Similarly  the  fibrine  may  disintegrate  and  be  absorbed,  or  dry  in 
and  become  calcareous. 


III. — CHANGES  in  THE  TISSUES  AND  THE  INFLAMMATORY 

NEW  FORMATION. 

We  enter  here  on  a  somewhat  debatable  department,  especially 
as  under  this  heading  will  be  included  the  subject  of  new  formation 
in  inflammation. 

Itr  is  undoubted  that  the  tissues  in  inflammations  sometimes 
UNDERGO  retrograde  CHANGES,  The  inflammation,  if  very  severe, 
may  kill  the  tissue,  but  short  of  that  there  are  certain  inflamma- 
tions which  are  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  fatty  degenera- 
tion in  the  cells  constituting  the  tissues.  It  may  be  said  that  in 
severe  inflammations,  and  probably  at  the  outset  of  all  acute  in- 
flammations, the  tissues  take  no  active  part  in  the  processes,  and 
if  affected  in  their  structure  at  all,  are  affected  for  the  worse.  We 
have  already  seen  that  inflammations  paralyze  the  tissues.  But  it 
may  be  presumed  that  when  an  inflammation  has  lasted  for  some 
time  ana  has  diminished  in  intensity,  the  tissues  may  recover,  and 
it  will  not  be  surprising  to  find  that  they  undergo  changes  of  a 
kind  different  from  the  retrograde  processes  already  mentioned. 
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This  leads  us  up  to  the  question  of  the  mew  formation  of  tisscb 
which  ia  so  characteristic  of  many  inflammatioiiB.  It  may  here  be 
stated  that  two  views  are  held  as  to  the  origin  of  such  new  forma- 
tions, the  one  being  that  the  formative  cells  are  the  white  blood- 
corpuacles,  and  the  other  that  the  existing  tissues,  and  especially 
the  connective  tissues,  supply  the  formative  cells.  We  shall  first 
mention  certain  facta  connected  with  new  formation  aiid  afterwards 
recur  to  this  disputed  point.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  by  new 
formation  is  meant  the  production  of  a  properly  organized  tissue, 
the  form  of  tissue  produced  being  for  the  most  part  connective 
tissue  containing  bloodvessels. 

A.granulat:nq  wodnd,  with  the  resulting  cicatrix,  may  be  taken 
as  typical  of  the  inflammatory  new  formation,  and  by  considering 
the  occurrences  which  present  themselves  there,  we  shall  become 
acquainted  with  certain  facts  connected  with  the  subject.  Granu- 
lation-tissue is  already  an  imperfectly  organized  but  htghlj'  vascular 
tissue.  In  the  accompanying  woodcut  (Fig.  24),  the  injected  blood- 
vessels of  a  granulating  wound  are  shown,  and  the  degree  of  vascu- 
larity may  be  inferred. 


Veiaeli  or  a  granoUting  wouod  injected.    (BrLLRora..' 

It  is  to  be  observed  in  the  first  place  that  in  order  to  the  produc- 
tion of  granulations,  the  inflammation  most  bb  op  some  duration. 
If  a  wound  close  within  the  first  few  days,  no  granulations  are 
formed.  The  damage  done  by  the  knife  in  inflicting  the  wound 
produces  an  inflammatory  exudation  in  the  form  of  a  glaze  of 
fibrine  and  a  serous  discharge.  But  if  the  wound  be  protected 
from  further  irritation  it  will  not  produce  granulations  even  should 
it  not  heal  by  the  first  intention.  Under  antiseptic  treatment,  if 
the  wound  be  protected  from  carbolic  acid  vapor  and  other  sources 
of  irritation,  granulations  do  not  form.  Even  in  the  case  of  a 
septic  wound,  after  the  preliminary  glazing  of  the  surface,  there  is 
what  surgeons  call  "a  pause"  of  two  or  three  days  before  the 
granulation  appear.  There  is  in  this  case  a  prolongation  of  the 
inflammation  for  several  days  before  the  occurrence  of  new  forma- 
tion. But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inflammation  must  not  be  too 
severe,  else  the  new  formation  will  not  occur.  Inflammations 
which  rapidly  pass  on  to  suppuration  are  not  accompanied  by  new 
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formation.  Again,  in  order  to  new  formation  an  abundant  supply 
of  blood  ie  necessary,  and  in  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  new  formation  of  bloodvessels  is  one  of  the  most  marked, 
as  it  is  frequently  the  earliest  visible  manifestation  of  this  process. 
A  granulating  wound  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  composed 
simply  of  round  cells  of  nearly  uniform  size.  But  on  more  careful 
examination  it  is  seen  that,  putting  out  of  view  the  bloodvessels  in 
the  mean  time,  it  consists  of  two  kinds  of  cblls  (see  Fig.  25).    The 
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one  kind  has  the  size  and  general  appearance  of  the  white  blood- 
corpuscle,  and  gives  with  acetic  acid  a  similar  reaction  (a  and  a,). 
The  others  (6,  b)  are  about  twice  as  large  as  these,  and  as  they 
present  a  distinct  outline  and  possess  au  oval  nucleus,  they  have  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  epithelial  cells,  and  are  hence  some- 
times called  epithelioid  cells.  These  cells  may  possess  two  nuclei 
(c).  Sometimes  there  are  still  larger  cells  with  multiple  nuclei  (c,), 
the  so-called  giant  cells,  but  these  are  not  uniformly  present,  and 
may  be  left  out  of  sight  in  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject. 
In  the  new  formation  of  the  tissue  these  epithelioid  cells  are  mainly 
concerned,  in  so  much  that  Zeigler,  whose  observations  are  here- 
of very  great  value,  has  designated  them  formativb  cells.  This 
author  studied  the  new  formation  of  tissue  by  introducing  under 
the  skin  or  periosteum,  or  into  the  peritoneum  of  animals,  two 
pieces  of  glass  cemented  together  in  such  a  way  that  there  was 
free  access  between  them,  while  the  distance  apart  was  no  more 
tlmn  a  fraction  of  a  line.  One  of  the  pieces  of  glass  was  a  micro- 
scopic cover-glass,  so  that  anything  between  the  glasses  could  be 
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studied  under  the  microBcope  afterwards.  These  foreign  bodies 
set  up  inflammation,  and  through  time  vascular  connective  tissue 
formed  around  them,  and  penetrated  between  the  plates  of  glass. 
In  these  ingenious  experiments  the  formative  cells  did  not  appear 
till  about  the  fift;h  day  after  the  occurrence  of  the  inflammation. 
These  cells  are,  like  pus-corpuscles,  contractile,  but  they  are  much 
less  active,  and  we  shall  see  immediately  that  they  subsequently 
assume  the  characters  of  fixed  cells. 

By  and  by  these  formative  epithelioid  cells  elongate,  and  send 
out  processes  (6,  6),  becoming  stellate  or  spindle-shaped.  After  a 
time  the  processes  grow  out  and  become,  with  a  certain  part  of  the 
substance  of  the  cell,  converted  into  tine  fibres  {d).  In  this  way  it 
appears  the  fibres  of  the  new-formed  connective  tissue  are  formed, 
the  rest  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  remaining  as  the  spindle- 
shaped,  fixed,  connective-tisue  cell  (e).  The  fibrillfie,  developed  out 
of  neighboring  cells,  communicate,  and  thus  is  formed  the  com- 
plete nbrillated  connective  tissue. 

This  new  formation  of  connective  tissue  is  necessarily  connected 
with  NEW  FORMATION  OF  BLOODVESSELS  (scc  Fig.  26).    If  epithelioid 
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New  formation  of  bloodyessels  in  a  granulating  wound.    (After  Arnold.) 

cells  are  formed  in  advance  of  the  bloodvessels,  they  do  not  pro- 
ceed to  the  formation  of  tissue,  but  undergo  fatty  degeneration. 
The  formation  of  the  bloodvessels  always  occurs  in  connection 
with  the  preexisting  vessels,  usually  the  capillaries,  and  by  a 
process  of  oudding  apparently.  An  elongated  process  extends  out 
from  the  wall  of  the  capillary.  It  meets  another  process,  and  so  is 
converted  into  an  arch.  The  arch  and  buds  increase  in  thickness, 
and,  by  and  by,  a  tunnelling  of  them  begins,  and  they  are  by 
degrees  converted  into  vessels,  the  blood  passing  into  them.  It 
has  been  stated  by  some  that  in  the  formation  of  the  bloodvessels 
from  the  buds  and  arches,  the  tunnelling  takes  place  partly  by  a 
conversion  of  the  substance  of  the  solid  arch  or  bud  into  red  blood- 
corpuscles,  in  a  manner  similar  to  what  occurs  in  the  original  for- 
mation of  bloodvessels  in  the  embryo.  But  this  seems  to  be 
doubtful,  and  the  probability  is  that  no  such  new  formation   of 
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blood-corpuscles  takes  place.  The  vessels  formed  are  at  first  mere 
tubes,  and  the  demarcation  of  endothelial  plates  seems  to  be  of 
subsequent  occurrence.  The  new-formed  vessels  are  then  regular 
capillaries,  and  by  subsequent  changes  they  may  increase  in  size 
and  thickness,  and  take  on  the  characters  of  arteries  and  veins.  It 
is  marvellous  how  rapidly  such  new  formation  of  vessels  occurs 
not  merely  in  inflammations,  but  also  in  the  formation  of  tumors, 
and  we  may  regard  this  as  consistent  with  the  wonderful  adapta- 
bility which  we  have  already  seen  the  vascular  system  to  show  to 
the  needs  of  the  system. 

In  the  formation  of  the  permanent  tissue,  we  have  referred  to 
the  important  part  played  by  the  epithelioid  cells,  but  we  have  not 
made  any  reference  to  the  origin  of  these  formative  cells. 
Their  origin  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  Ziegler  asserts  that  they  arise 
by  the  conjunction  or  coalescence  of  the  exudation-cells,  or  leu- 
cocytes from  the  blood,  while  others  assert  that  these  cells  which 
have  to  do  with  the  actual  building  up  of  tissue  have  their  origin 
in  the  fixed  cells  of  the  tissues.  Many  facts  may  be  adduced  in 
favor  of  this  latter  view. 

We  have  already  seen  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  early  stages 
of  inflammation  the  constituents  of  the  tissues  are  mostly  passive, 
and,  if  they  undergo  any  change,  it  is  in  the  direction  of  degener- 
ation. But  when  the  tissues  have  had  time  to  recover,  it  is  not 
inconceivable  that,  being  by  the  exuded  fluid  supplied  with 
additional  pabulum,  they  should  undergo  nutritive  changes.  Even 
in  some  forms  of  acute  inflammation  the  exuded  fluid  finds  its 
way  into  the  cells.  In  parenchymatous  inflammation  of  the  kid- 
neys the  renal  epithelium  enlarges  and  becomes  cloudy,  often 
undergoing  degeneration  subsequently.  But  if  the  inflammation 
subside  to  some  extent,  the  epithelium  cells  may  be  found  with 
double  nuclei  and  showing  other  signs  of  germination.  From  the 
researches  of  Klein  and  others  it  is  rendered  evident  that  in 
certain  inflammations  of  the  peritoneum  the  endothelium  shows 
active  germination,  and  as  a  result  of  such  active  processes  these 
cells  may  produce  amoeboid  leucocytes  which  are  not  to  be  distin- 
guished from  white  blood-corpuscles.  It  is  even  doubtful  whether 
in  the  normal  condition  the  endothelium  does  not  take  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  white  corpuscles. 

Looking  to  the  fact  that  the  connective  tissue  throughout  the 
body  is  so  intimately  related  to  the  lymphatic  system  we  may 
possibly  find  here  a  means  of  reconciling  divergent  views.  The 
endothelium  cell  and  the  connective-tissue  corpuscle  may  be 
regarded  as  essentially  similar  structures.  We  have  reason  to  re- 
gard the  serous  cavities  as  virtuallv  the  same  as  the  serous  spaces 
in  the  connective  tissue.  The  endothelium  of  the  peritoneum  is 
normally  beset  with  frequent  aggregates  of  round  cells  which  may 
be  regarded  as  lymphatic  follicles,  and  similar  aggregates  are  fre- 
quent in  the  connective  tissues,  for  instance,  in  that  of  the  lung,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Burdon  Sanderson  and  recentlv  confirmed 
by  Arnold  (Virchow's  ArchiVj  vol.  80).    In  view  of  all  these  facts 
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we  may,  perhaps,  regard  the  connective  tissue  and  the  lymphatic 
system  as  a  single  system,  and  the  lymphatic  glands  as  simply 
larger  developments  correspouding  with  the  Braailer  cellular 
aggregates  which  we  meet  with  throughout  the  connective  tissue. 
In  this  view  the  white  blood-corpuscles  themselves  would  be  con- 
nective-tissue structures,  and  have  their  seat  of  origin  not  only  in 
the  lymphatic  glands,  spleen,  and  bone  marrow,  but  in  all  parts  of 
the  connective  tissue. 

At  last  we  may  say  that  in  inflammations,  when  thev  have 

become  chronic  or  subacute,  the  connective  tissue  or  endothelium 

produces  amcehoid  cells  which  are  not  distinguishable  from  white 

blood- corpuscles.     The  epithelioid  cells 

Fk>-  27.  which  are  the  immediate  formative  agents 

may  take  origin  from  the  fixed  conoec- 

tive-tiseue   cells  or  from   the   amoeboid 

ones,  and  there  is  nothing  inconsistent 

in  the  view  that  they  may  also  take 

origin  in  white  blood-corpuscles. 

To  return  now  to  the  case  of  the  gran- 
ulating wound,  we  may  find  in  a  section 
of  it  appearances  confirmatory  of  what 
has  been  said  above  (see  Fig.  27).  In  its 
superficial  layers  it  is  composed  of  round 
cella  many  of  which  have  the  size  and 
appearance  of  leucocytes,  while  others 
have  the  characters  of  epithelioid  cella. 
The  leucocytes  are  probably  in  great 
part  white  corpuscles  in  process  of  migra- 
tion, but  they  may  also  be  to  some  extent 
'~~'~  -^  -^  -^        derived  from  the  fixed  connective  tissue 

6emidiHramm>ue>«ctiaDof>  0^  the  part.  Some  of  them  pass  to  the 
gnnaiKtiDg  waaod.  X  ss.  surface  aiid  appear  in  the  discharge  aa 
pus-corpuscles.  Others,  however,  will 
pass  into  the  lymph-spaces  or  even  into  the  capillary  vessels,  and 
in  either  case  resume  their  position  aa  white  blood-corpuscles.  As 
we  pass  deeper  in  the  granulating  wound  there  are  evidences  of 
the  changes  in  the  epithelioid  cells  described  above.  We  find  parts 
where  large  spindle-cells  are  abundant,  forming  sometimes  an 
actual  spiiidle-cell  tissue.  Still  deeper,  and  at  the  base  of  the 
wound,  we  find  new-formed  connective  tissue. 

Towards  its  base  the  granulating  wound  shows  a  striking  ten- 
dency to  contract,  and  we  may  account  for  this  in  two  ways  chiefly. 
The  leucocytes,  to  a  large  extent,  disappear  when  we  pass  a  short 
distance  beneath  the  surface;  and  at  the  same  time  the  epithelioid 
cells,  by  becoming  spindle-shaped  and  arran^ng  themselves  in 
parallel  bundles,  occupy  less  space  than  before.  The  new-formed 
connective  tissue  also  shows  a  remarkable  tendency  to  draw 
together,  becoming  more  compact  and  drier.  This  shrinking  of 
the  connective  tissue  continues  long  after  the  wound  has  healed, 
the  cicatrix  tending  to  become  smaller  and  harder.    By  the  con- 
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traction  at  the  base  of  the  wound  its  area  is  diminished  as  a  whole. 
The  bloodvessels  also  which  form  loops  passing  to  the  surface  are 
partially  constricted,  and  so  the  superficial  granulations  are  less 
supplied  with  blood.  We  may  suppose  that  another  consequence 
of  this  will  be  a  less  considerable  emigration  of  the  white  cor- 
puscles from  the  vessels. 

We  have  still  to  consider  how  thb  granulating  wound  becomes 
COVERED  WITH  EPITHELIUM.  This  proccss  is  ouc  which  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  observe,  apparently  because  the  new-formed  epithelium 
is  very  delicate  and  transparent.  The  new  epithelium  always 
arises  from  that  already  existing.  The  epithelial  cells  at  the 
margin  of  the  wound  enlarge  and  divide,  and  so  provide  fresh  cells 
which  gradually  cover  the  surface  and  assume  the  place  and  char- 
acter of  the  usual  flat  epithelium.  It  is  said  that  the  young  epithe- 
lium sometimes  shows  even  a  slight  amoeboid  movement.  The 
formation  of  epithelium  sometimes  begins  in  the  midst  of  the 
wound,  but  this  only  happens  when  some  epithelial  structures,  such 
as  hair-follicles  or  sebaceous  glands,  have  escaped  destruction  when 
the  wound  was  made.  It  is  known  also  that  living  epithelium  may 
be  transplanted  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another  or  even  from 
a  different  person.  When  grafting  is  performed  in  this  way  the 
epithelium  germinates  like  that  at  the  margin  and  covers  the 
neighboring  granulations. 

The  PROCESSES  which  we  have  sketched  as  occurring  in  the 
granulating  wound  are  repeated  with  slight  modifications  in  all 
OTHER  INFLAMMATORY  NEW  FORMATIONS.  For  ncw  formation  to  occur 
the  inflammation  must  be  prolonged  for  some  time,  and  it  must 
not  be  too  severe.  These  are  the  characters  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tions, and  it  is  in  connection  wth  them  especially  that  we  have 
new  formation  occurring.  In  these  chronic  inflammations  we  have 
a  tissue  comparable  to  granulating  tissue,  consisting  essentially  of 
round  cells,  but  in  which  when  the  process  is  active  epithelioid 
cells  may  be  distinguished.  The  round  cells  have  the  characters 
of  leucocytes,  and  in  some  cases  they  pass  outwards  from  the  tissues 
and  form  pus.  In  most  cases,  however,  they  pass  into  the  lym- 
phatics and  disappear. 

If  two  surfaces  in  the  condition  of  granulation  come  in  contact 
they  coalesce,  and  their  vessels  communicate  so  that  they  form  a 
common  layer.  In  that  case  when  the  inflammatory  tissue  de- 
velops into  connective  tissue  the  surfaces  will  be  united  by  a 
permanent  vascular  connective  tissue.  In  this  way  the  flaps  of  a 
stump  unite  after  granulating,  and  thus  also  permanent  adhesion 
of  the  pleura  and  of  the  pericardium  is  often  brought  about. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  inflammatory  new  formation  does 
not  always  develop  into  connective  tissue,  but  that  it  may  produce 

OTHER  FORMS  OF  THE  CONNECTIVE-TISSUE  SERIES,  AS  BONE  AND  CAR- 
TILAGE. A  chronic  inflammation  of  the  periosteum  results  in 
considerable  new  formation  of  bone,  in  which  the  formative  cells 
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take  part.  The  formation  of  callus  round  a  broken. bone  is  an 
instance  of  this.  Then  cartilage  is  sometimes  formed  in  connec- 
tion with  inflammations,  though  much  less  frequently.  The  callus 
formed  after  fractures  in  the  lower  animals  has  often  cartilage  in 
it,  and  it  may  be  so  also  in  man. 

Of  considerable  importance  is  the  new  formation  of  tissue 
AROUND  FOREIGN  BODIES.  If  a  foreign  body  be  introduced  among 
the  living  tissues,  if  not  very  virulent  in  its  own  nature,  it  sets 
up  a  mild  chronic  inflammation,  with  the  result  of  producing  a 
vascular,  rudimentary,  tissue-like  granulation.  If  the  foreign  body 
be  permeable  by  this  tissue,  then  the  granulations  will  grow  into  it 
and,  as  it  were,  devour  it,  replacing  it  first  by  their  own  rudi- 
mentary tissue,  which  afterwards  gives  place  to  connective  tissue. 
As  this  connective  tissue  is  comparatively  small  in  bulk,  and  tends 
to  contract  more  and  more,  the  result  of  the  whole  process  is  an 
absorption  of  the  foreign  substance  and  the  gradual  disappearance 
of  all  trace  both  of  it  and  of  the  tissue  which  has  replaced  it. 
But  if  the  foreign  body  is  not  permeable,  then  the  inflammation 
results  in  the  production  of  a  layer  of  connective  tissue  around  it, 
and  so  the  body  becomes  encapsuled. 

Many  instances  of  this  might  be  given.  If  a  piece  of  dead  animal 
tissue  be  introduced  into  the  body,  as,  for  instance,  a  piece  of  liver 
previously  hardened  in  chromic  acid  solution,  or  a  piece  of  prepared 
catgut  used  to  ligature  a  vessel,  then  the  dead  tissue  is  first  replaced 
by  rudimentary  tissue  which  gradually  shrinks  away.  If  a  piece 
of  the  tissue  of  the  body  dies,  and  if  severe  inflammation  is  kept 
oft',  then  its  replacement  by  rudimentary  tissue  and  absorption 
occur.  In  fractures  of  bones  it  often  happens  that  a  piece  is  en- 
tirely separated  and  dies.  Such  a  piece  of  bone  may  lie  exposed 
in  the  wound  in  a  compound  fracture,  and  it  has  frequently  been 
seen  how  it  has  been  eaten  into  by  the  granulations  and  absorbed 
by  them. 

This  tendency  has  been  recently  taken  advantage  of  in  a  verj' 
ingenious  manner  by  Hamilton,  of  Aberdeen,  in  the  treatment  of 
wounds.  He  finds  that  a  a  piece  of  sponge  decalcified  and  placed 
on  a  granulating  wound,  becomes  filled  with  granulations  and 
replaced  by  them.  By  this  means  it  is  possible  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  granulations  and  get  thetn  to  fill  spaces,  etc.  This  pro- 
cess has  been  named  sponge-grafting. 

The  encapsuling  of  foreign  bodies  is  frequently  seen.  A  parasite 
such  as  the  trichina  or  echinococcus  obtains  a  connective-tissue 
capsule.  Dead  material  in  the  body  which  is  not  permeable  by 
the  granulations  is  similarly  treated,  such  as  dried-in  inflammatory 
products,  which  have  formed  first  a  caseous  and  then  a  calcareous 
mass.  We  frequently  find  such  calcareous  material  surrounded 
by  a  fibrous  capsule  in  the  lungs  and  elsewhere. 
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IV. — INDIVIDUAL  FORMS   OF  INFLAMMATION. 

"We  have  already  seen  that  all  the  phenomena  of  inflammation 
which  we  have  been  studying  are  not  always  present  in  the  same 
case,  and  that  they  exist  in  varying  proportions  in  different  cases. 
The  variations  in  this  regard  have  been  already  to  some  extent 
indicated,  but  it  may  be  well  briefly  to  refer  to  some  of  them  here. 

In  almost  all  cases  of  inflammation  hypersemia  occurs,  even  in 
the  more  chronic.  Some  slight  inflammations  of  an  acute  char- 
acter show  little  beyond  hyperemia.  The  redness  of  the  skin 
produced  by  exposure  to  the  sun  in  a  single  day  in  summer  is  an 
instance  of  this.  Doubtless  there  is  along  with  the  hypersemia 
increased  transudation  through  the  vessels,  and  the  subsequent 
desquamation  of  the  epidermis  shows  that  it  has  been  damaged, 
and,  in  fact,  partly  killed.  It  is  similar  with  the  cutaneous  rashes 
in  scarlet  fever  and  measles. 

There  is  probably  more  or  less  exudation  in  all  inflammations. 
The  fluid  constituents  of  the  blood  permeate  the  tissues  and  we 
frequently  find  them  oedematous,  and  leucocytes  are  to  be  found  in 
the  tissues  frequently  in  great  abundance.  In  the  examination  of 
the  tissues  after  death  the  presence  of  round  cells  is  the  most 
unequivocal  sign  of  inflammation.  These  cells  are  found  perme- 
ating the  tissues  generally  in  acute  inflammations,  but  they  are 
usually  more  localized  in  the  chronic  forms,  and  in  that  case  they 
are  associated  with  the  new  formation  of  tissue.  In  very  acute 
inflammations  they  may  be  produced  in  such  abundance  as  to 
break  up  the  tissue  and  come  together  to  form  an  abscess.  In  the 
formation  of  an  abscess  there  is  nearly  always  some  destruction  of 
tissue,  not  necessarily  the  death  of  considerable  pieces  of  tissue  so 
as  to  form  slouffhs,  but  the  molecular  disintegration  of  the  tissue 
which  breaks  down  before  the  crowding  leucocytes.  These  two 
circumstances,  namely,  the  great  exudation  of  leucocytes  and  the 
necrosis  of  the  tissue,  imply  that  the  irritant  is  a  very  severe  one. 
In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  irritant  is  of  a  septic  nature,  and 
we  know  that  abscesses  most  frequently  form  in  connection  with 
septic  wounds,  etc.  It  may  be  said  then,  that  where  we  find 
leucocytes  in  abnormal  numbers  in  a  part  we  conclude  that  in- 
flammation has  been  present,  and  if  they  be  in  very  extraordinary 
numbers,  we  infer  that  the  inflammation  has  been  very  acute. 

There  are  some  cases  which  warrant  the  application  of  the  term 
infective  inflammation.  This  term  infective  is  to  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  infectious,  which  involves  the  idea  of  a  disease 
communicable  from  one  person  to  another.  By  infective  is  meant 
a  morbid  condition  which  has  a  tendency  to  spread  from  its  original 
seat  to  parts  around  or  at  a  distance.  An  inflammation  is  infective 
when  it  is  what  is  called  "  spreading,"  and  it  is  to  be  inferred  that 
in  these  cases  the  products  of  inflammation  contain  some  irritating 
or  phlogogenic  material.  The  products  of  ordinary  inflammations 
are  not  infective,  and  inflammations  are  not  naturally  "  spreading." 
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When  an  inflammation  has  the  infective  characters  there  are  always 
bacteria  present  in  its  products,  and  we  may  presume  that  these 
are  related  to  this  peculiarity. 

The  term  phlegmonous  inflammation  is  used  to  designate  an 
acute  inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  body,  usually 
that  beneath  the  skin.  The  inflammation  is  nearly  always  due  to 
some  specific  infective  material,  as  in  erysipelas.  There  is  rapid 
development  of  redness  and  oedematous  swelling  of  the  tissue, 
generally  ^oing  on  to  suppuration,  and  frequently  with  some 
necrosis,  evidenced  by  the  rormation  of  sloughs. 

Sometimes  an  inflammation  of  a  surface  is  associated  with  pro- 
gressive destruction  of  tissue  called  ulceration.  This  means  that 
the  vitality  of  the  tissue  is  being  gradually  destroyed  and  the 
structure  breaking  down,  the  process  being  well  expressed  by  the 
designation  molecular  necrosis.  Now,  in  order  to  this  the  presence 
of  some  very  virulent  irritant  is  necessary.  Probably  it  does  not 
occur  except  under  the  action  of  very  specific  forms  of  irritation, 
such  as  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  studying  afterwards. 
Sometimes  the  ulceration  progresses  very  rapidly,  so  that  consider- 
able sloughing  may  combine  with  the  molecular  necrosis.  Ulcers 
of  this  kind  are  sometimes  called  phagedenic.  The  irritation  may 
be  so  intense  and  the  necrosis  so  rapid  that  there  is  no  time  for 
much  exudation  of  leucocytes.  As  a  rule,  however,  profuse  sup- 
puration exists  along  with  ulceration,  the  intense  irritation  inducing 
a  very  abundant  emigration  of  leucocytes. 

Again,  an  acute  inflammation  sometimes  produces  degeneration 
of  tissues  in  a  more  pronounced  manner  than  usual.  This  applies 
especially  to  cases  in  which  the  parenchyma  of  organs  is  engaged, 
as  in  inflammations  of  the  kidney  where  the  renal  epithelium  is 
specially  involved.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  inflammation 
produces  cloudy  swelling  in  this  case,  and  this  readily  goes  on  to 
fatty  degeneration.  Fatty  degeneration  is  also  manifested  in 
inflammations  of  the  brain,  where  it  is  sometimes  almost  the  only 
evidence  post  mortem  of  the  existence  of  inflammation. 

We  have  already  adduced  a  sufficient  number  of  instances  of 
NEW  formation  in  inflammation.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  all 
such  new  formations  have  a  striking  tendency  to  contract  and  form 
a  very  dense  connective  tissue.  When  chronic  inflammation  exists 
in  a  organ  such  as  the  liver  or  kidney,  this  contraction  frequently 
gives  rise  to  considerable  contortion  of  the  normal  tissue,  \i7iich  is 
often  the  seat  of  degeneration.  This  tissue,  by  the  presence  of  the 
new-formed  connective  tissue,  is  pressed  on,  and,  after  degenera- 
tion, is  absorbed.  In  this  connection,  we  may  speak  of  indura- 
tive INFLAMMATION,  the  stricturcs  being  rendered  hard  by  the 
dense  contracting  connective  tissue. 
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Under  this  designation  are  included  a  number  of  conditions,  all 
of  which  imply  a  degradation  of  the  nutritive  processes  in  the 
tissues.  As  the  cells  are  concerned  in  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues, 
it  is  for  the  most  part  these  which  are  at  fault,  although  it  may  be 
that  in  some  cases  the  most  manifest  visible  changes  are  not  in 
them.  The  most  extreme  case  is,  of  course,  where  the  nutrition 
ceases  altogether,  and  the  structure  dies.  Short  of  that,  we  have 
various  forms  of  change  manifesting  themselves.  Thus  there  is  a 
simple  diminution  of  the  vitality,  and  the  structures  dwindle. 
Again,  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  structures  change,  split- 
ting up,  it  may  be,  into  more  elementary  principles.  Or  the  tissues 
are  unable  to  prevent  the  deposition  in  them  of  extraneous  ma- 
terial, which  is  thus  infiltratea  into  them.  These  last  are  called 
infiltrations,  whereas  the  conditions  in  which  there  is  a  degrada- 
tion of  the  normal  constituents  into  lower  chemical  substances  are 
designated  degenerations. 
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Under  the  designation  necrosis  are  included  conditions  in  which 
the  vitality  of  portions  of  the  tissues  entirely  ceases;  there  is  a 
local  death.  We  have  here  to  consider  the  conditions  under  which 
necrosis  occurs,  the  appearances  of  and  changes  in  the  dead  por- 
tions of  tissue,  and  the  effects  on  neighboring  parts  and  on  the 
organism  as  a  whole. 

Causes  op  Necrosis. — The  vitality  of  a  part  will  be  lost  (1)  if 
it  be  deprived  of  its  supply  of  nutriment  by  interference  with  the 
circulation,  or  (2)  if  by  some  deleterious  agent,  or  otherwise,  the 
constituent  elements,  the  cells,  are  so  interfered  with  that  they 
cannot  carry  on  the  vital  processes.  It  is  obvious  that  under  vary- 
ing circumstances  the  tissues  will  have  different  powers  of  resist- 
ance, and  that  the  tissues  differ  among  themselves  in  this  respect. 
The  tissues  of  an  old  person  will  be  less  able  to  survive  the  attacks 
of  certain  agents  than  those  of  a  young  person,  and  any  preceding 
degradation  of  a  tissue,  from  whatever  cause,  will  render  it  more 
susceptible  to  necrosis. 

Interfbrbncb  with  the  circulation  causes  necrosis,  and  here 
it  is  the  CAPILLARY  CIRCULATION  we  have  to  do  with.  If  a  tissue 
be  of  normal  vigor,  there  must  be  complete  stasis  in  the  capillaries 
before  necrosis  occurs;  any  survival  of  the  circulation  m  these 
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vessels,  however  small,  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  capillaries  and 
surrounding  tissues  to  live  on.  We  have  already  seen  that  ob- 
struction of  AN  END-ARTERY,  by  emboHsm  or  otherwise,  leads  to 
this  stasis  in  the  capillaries  and  resulting  necrosis  of  the  tissues. 
A  complete  obstruction  of  the  veins  will  have  the  same  effect,  but 
they  anastomose  so  completely  that  this  can  occur  but  rarely.  It 
does  occur  approximately  when  a  piece  of  intestine  is  incarcerated 
in  a  sac  with  a  narrow  neck,  and  we  know  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances gangrene  is  very  liable  to  occur.  Even  extensive 
thrombosis,  especially  when  other  conditions,  such  as  weakness  of 
the  heart,  conspire,  may  lead  to  gangrene,  as  in  fevers. 

The  obstruction  of  the  capillaries  may  bo  directly  produced. 
If  a  cavity  approaches  the  surface  of  a  lung,  it  may  undermine 
the  pleura,  and,  by  obstructing  the  capillaries,  cause  a  slough  to 
form.  Very  often  adhesion  of  the  two  layers  of  the  pleura  occurs, 
and  vessels  pass  from  the  parietal  to  the  pulmonary  layer  and 
nourish  it;  but  where  such  adhesion  does  not  take  place,  there  is 
frequently  sloughing,  and  pneumothorax  may  result  from  the 
partial  separation  of  the  slouch.  Similarly,  an  ulcer  of  the  in- 
testine may  undermine  the  pentoneal  coat,  and  so  cause  sloughing 
and  perforation. 

Less  directly,  weakness  op  the  heart  may  so  far  interfere  with 
the  circulation  in  the  capillaries,  especially  of  distant  and  depen- 
dent parts,  as  to  contribute  to  necrosis.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
cause  alone  can  never  produce  necrosis,  but  we  shall  see  after- 
wards that  this  is  a  powerful  predisposing  cause. 

Turning  next  to  cases  where  the  necrosis  is  due  to  a  direct 
ACTION  ON  THE  TISSUES,  it  may  be  said  that  the  vitality  of  the  cells 
of  a  tissue  may  be  compromised  by  chemical  agents  acting  on 
them,  by  direct  traumatic  agents,  or  by  excessively  high  or  low 
temperature.  The  chemical  products  of  putrid  decomposition 
are  often  peculiarly  virulent.  We  have  already  seen  that  they 
frequently  cause  the  most  intense  inflammation,  and  the  inflamma- 
tion is  commonly  accompanied  by  necrosis.  In  fact,  the  infective 
inflammations,  such  as  those  of  pyaemia,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
necrotic.  When,  in  pysemia,  ulcerative  endocarditis,  etc.,  bacteria 
exist  alive  in  the  body,  and  form  colonies  in  places  to  which  they 
are  carried,  they  produce  necrosis  of  the  immediately  surrounding 
tissues,  not  probably  by  their  direct  action,  but  by  that  of  their 
products.  We  know  also  that  decomposing  urine  in  the  tissues 
produces  the  most  intense  inflammation,  generally  along  with  ex- 
tensive sloughing.  It  is  obvious  that  direct  traumatic  injuries 
may  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  tissues,  either  directly  or  else  by  in- 
terfering with  the  supply  of  blood.  In  cases  of  traumatic  necrosis 
it  is  probable  that,  besides  killing  the  tissues,  the  agent  will  so  far 
interfere  with  surrounding  parts  as  to  induce  inflammation.  In 
fact,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  seen  that  there  is  commonly  a  close  con- 
nection between  the  causes  of  necrosis  and  those  of  inflammation. 
Excessive  heat  or  cold  is  a  cause  of  necrosis,  the  vitality  of  the 
cells  being  destroyed  by  excessively  low  or  high  temperatures.    A 
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very  short  immersion  of  a  living  part  in  water  heated  to  130°  to 
136°  F.,  or  in  a  freezing  mixture  reduced  to  4°  to  0°  F.,  suffices  to 
kill  it.  If  the  temperature  be  slightly  less  extreme,  a  short 
immersion  produces  a  violent  inflammation,  and  a  long  immersion 
may  still  result  in  necrosis. 

There  are  certain  forms  of  necrosis  still  to  be  considered  that 
depend  on  causes  which  cannot  be  absolutely  brought  under  one 
or  other  of  the  categories  already  mentioned.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  these  is  senile  jgangrenb.  It  is  known  that  in 
certain  cases  a  slight  injury  to  the  toe,  such  as  cutting  the  nail  too 
deeply  or  tearing  off  of  a  rag-nail,  may  lead  to  a  necrosis  which 
spreads  from  the  seat  of  origin  to  the  foot,  or  even  to  the  lower 

f)art  of  the  leg.  Such  a  trivial  injury  in  a  healthy  person  would 
ead  at  most  to  a  trifling  inflammation,  but  in  these  old  persons 
gangrene  is  the  result.  The  explanation  is  that,  to  begin  T\'ith,  the 
circulation  is  so  seriously  interfered  with  that  the  tissues  are 
already,  as  it  were,  half  dead,  and  a  very  slight  cause  suffices  to 
suspend  their  vitality  altogether.  In  addition  to  weakness  of  the 
heart,  there  is  in  these  cases  always  atheroma  of  the  arteries,  and 
sometimes  even  thrombosis  on  the  atheromatous  patches.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  weakness  of  the  tissues  which  may  be  presumed 
to  exist  in  old  age. 

Of  somewhat  similar  significance  is  the  softening  op  the  brain 
which  often  occurs  in  old  people  from  simple  atheroma  of  the 
arteries,  even  without  thrombosis.  In  a  healthy  person  complete 
obstruction  of  an  artery  is  necessary  in  order  to  softening  of  the 
brain-substance,  but  in  old  persons  the  mere  lessening  of  the  cali- 
bre of  an  artery  by  an  atheromatous  patch  is  often  sufficient  to 
cause  softening.  These  softenings  are  very  often  on  the  surface  of 
the  brain,  and  lead  as  much  to  weakness  of  mind,  etc.,  as  to  motor 
paralysis,  whereas  the  softenings  from  embolism  are  much  more 
frequently  central,  and  lead  to  more  definite  loss  of  motion. 

In  former  days  there  used  to  be  epidemics  of  what  is  now 
recognized  as  ergotism  from  eating  bread  made  of  grain  mixed 
with  ergot  of  rye.  In  these  epidemics  the  symptoms  frequently 
culminated  in  gangrene,  usually  beginning  in  the  toes,  but  extend- 
ing thence,  and  sometimes  attacking  the  ears,  nose,  etc.  The 
gangrene  is  usually  accounted  for  by  the  anaemia  due  to  the  spas- 
modic contraction  of  the  arteries  from  the  action  of  the  er^ot. 
This  explanation  has  been  doubted,  and  the  anaesthesia  which  is  a 
concurrent  symptom  has  been  adduced  as  the  cause.  Possibly  the 
interference  wath  the  circulation,  the  directly  poisonous  action  of 
the  agent,  and  the  exposure  to  injury  to  which  a  part  devoid  of 
sensation  is  liable,  may  all  have  to  do  with  the  occurrence  of  gan- 
grene. 

In  hospital  gangrene  there  is  a  progressive  necrosis  of  the 
tissue,  beginning  usually  in  a  granulating  wound,  and  resulting 
either  in  considerable  sloughing  or  molecular  necrosis.  The  gan- 
grene travels  mostly  along  the  connective  tissue,  and  so  may 
undermine  the  skin,  or  isolate  muscles  or  bloodvessels.     The  dis- 
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ease  is  due  to  a  specific  virus,  which  spreads  in  the  spaces  of  the 
loose  connective  tissue. 

Changes  in  the  dead  tissue. — ^When  a  tissue  dies  in  the  living 
body  there  is,  at  first,  no  ob\dous  change  in  its  anatomical  charac- 
ters by  which  it  could  be  distinguished  after  death  from  that  which 
has  survived.  But  the  dead  tissue  is  liable  to  undergo  changes, 
chiefly  chemical,  by  which  its  structure  is  altered,  and  it  becomes 
obviously  different  from  the  remaining  tissue.  The  different 
forms  of  necrosis,  indeed,  have  been  divided  according  to  the 
character  of  the  changes  assumed  by  the  dead  tissue.  It  will 
be  understood  that,  in  the  case  of  external  parts,  ordinarv  putre- 
factive decomposition  will  often  occur  and  dominate  all  other 
changes,  so  that  it  is  chiefly  in  internal  parts  that  we  find  those 
which  occur  independently  of  decomposition. 

1.  Coagulation-necrosis  is  a  term  which  has  recently  come  into 
use  to  designate  a  condition  described  very  fully  by  w  eigert  (Vir- 
chow's  Archiv^  vol.  79).  The  process  is  to  be  compared  with  the 
coagulation  of  the  blood,  the  coagulated  tissue  being  equivalent  to 
the  fibrine.  In  fact,  the  formation  of  a  thrombus  is  a  kind  of  co- 
agulation-necrosis implying  the  death  of  leucocytes,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  dead  structure,  the  fibrine. 

"We  have  already  seen  that  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  related 
to  the  death  of  white  blood-corpuscles.  In  dying,  these  cells  set 
free  the  paraglobulin,  which  is  one  of  the  principles  that  go  to 
form  fibrine.  Xow  the  active  cells  of  the  tissues  generally  con- 
tain paraglobulin,  and  if  the  fibrinogenetic  substance  be  present, 
as  it  is  present  in  the  lymphatic  fluid  which  bathes  the  tissues, 
then  coagulation  may  take  place  if  the  cells  die  and  yield  their 
paraglobulin  and  ferment,  in  order  to  this  coagulation  the  tissue 
must  be  a  very  cellular  one,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  fluid  con- 
taining the  fibrinogenetic  substance  must  be  present. 

We  meet  with  this  change,  chiefly  in  cases  where  death  has 
occurred  suddenly,  in  a  limited  piece  of  tissue,  while  the  parts 
around  remain  vigorous.  It  is  seen  very  typically  in  many  cases 
as  a  result  of  embolism ;  the  embolic  infarction  owes  its  dense 
character  largely  to  the  coagulation  of  the  tissue.  Sometimes  this 
occurs  without  much  hemorrhage,  and,  in  the  kidney  for  instance, 
we  often  find  a  pale,  wedge-shaped  infarction  of  almost  cheesy 
consistence.  But  even  when  there  is  hemorrhage  the  tissue  is 
commonly  coagulated  as  well. 

Another  example  is  sometimes  afforded  by  muscle  which  under- 
goes a  change  to  which  the  name  colloid  dkgbneration  is  some- 
times given,  but  which  is  perhaps  better  called  waxy  or  hyaline 
DEGENERATION.  In  typhoiu  fever,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  in  acute 
tuberculosis,  scarlet  fever,  smallpox,  etc.,  this  peculiar  change  is 
frequently  observed  in  the  muscles,  chiefly  the  adductors  of  the 
arms,  the  rectus  abdominis,  diaphrarai,  etc.  To  the  naked  eye  a 
portion  of  the  muscle  is  seen  to  be  pale  and  glassy-like,  resembling 
the  flesh  of  uncooked  fish.     This  occurs  in  patches,  and  where 
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time  affected,  the  muscle  appears  to  be  more  brittle,  hemorrhages 
Bometimee  occurring  in  the  patches.  Under  the  microscope,  the 
primary  change  is  seen  to  be  a  disappearance  of  the  transverse 
Btriffi,  and  a  greatly  increased  transparency  of  the  muscular  fibre. 
Fibres  affected  in  this  way  may  be  seen  close  beside  unaftected 
ones.  The  affected  fibre  is  obviously  unduly  brittle,  having^a 
tendency  to  break  transversely,  and  to  crumble  (see  Fig.  28).    By 
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this  process  it  often  happens  that  an  oval  piece  of  degenerated  fibre 
eets  isolated,  the  two  tapering  ends  being  irregulariy  crumbled 
^ee  Fig.  29)  while  the  sarcolemma  collapses  on  the  ends  of  tlie 
oval  piece.  A  similar  glassy  transformation  occurs  in  the  un- 
striated  muscle  in  the  acute  diseases  mentioned. 
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A  somewhat  similar  condition  is  occasionally  seen  in  paralyzed 
muscles,  where  it  may  exist  aide  by  side  with  ordinary  atrophy  and 
fatty  infiltration.  It  has  also  been  produced  artificially  in  living 
animals  by  freezing  the  muscles. 
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The  process  here  is  a  coagulation  of  the  contractile  eubstance. 
This  coagulation  may  even  be  brought  about  in  the  muscles  after 
death  if  they  be  injured  before  the  occurrence  of  the  cadaveric 
rigidity,  which  may  be  regarded  aa  the  expression  of  the  normal 
post-mortem  coagulation  of  the  sareocele.  In  the  case  of  typhoid 
fever  it  may  be  supposed  that  there  is  a  premature  death  of  in- 
dividual muscular  fibres,  induced  by  the  phenomena  of  the  disease, 
and,  perhaps,  assisted  by  traumatic  causes. 

Another  example  of  coagulation-necrosis  is  afforded  by  diph- 
theria. In  this  disease  the  exudation  which  appears  on  the  fauces 
is,  indeed,  in  part  a  true  fibrinous  exudation,  nut  it  is  also  in  part 
composed  of  the  coagulated  superficial  portions  of  the  mucous 
membrane. 

The  TUBE-CASTB  of  the  kidney  are  also,  to  some  extent,  the  result 
of  coagulation  of  the  epithelium  of  the  uriniferous  tubules,  the 
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death  of  the  epithelium  occurring  in  connection  with  infiamma- 
tiou  of  the  organ. 

In  all  cases  of  coagulation-necrosis  the  tissue  becomes  more  firm 
and  solid.   Sometimes  the  coagulura  assumes  a  fibrillated  character, 
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but  perhaps  more  frequently  it  is  homogeneous,  the  structure  of 
which  the  tissue  is  composed  being  obscured. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  process  that  the  nuclei  of  the  cells 
become  obscured  and  are  no  longer  brought  into  view  by  staining 
the  tissue.  Referring  back  to  the  formation  of  the  white  thrombus 
(p.  40)  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  disappearance  of  the  nucleus 
is  there  a  characteristic  occurrence,  and  in  coagulation-necrosis  it 
may  be  regarded  as  of  similar  significance,  implying  the  death  of 
the  cell.  This  peculiarity  may  be  used  to  distinguish  the  exist- 
ence of  this  process.  K  we  stain  a  section  of  a  tissue,  as  in  the 
accompanying  figure  (Fig.  30),  and  find  that  a  piece  shows  no 
nuclei,  we  may  infer  that  necrosis  has  occurred. 

2.  Caseous  necrosis  is  a  condition  in  many  respects  analogous 
to  coagulation-necrosis.  We  have  seen  that  the  latter  is  an  acute 
process,  but  caseous  necrosis  mostly  occurs  when  the  loss  of  vitality 
is  brought  about  more  graduall3\  It  is  met  with  mostly  in  tuber- 
culosis and  syphilis,  and  in  both  of  these  we  have  a  specific  virus 
acting  on  the  tissues.  It  may  be  a  question  how  far  the  death  of 
the  tissue  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  virus  or  to  the  obstruction  of 
the  circulation.  This  form  of  necrosis  also  occurs  occasionally  in 
tumors  and  inflammatory  products. 

The  structures  involved  are  cells,  and  so  we  have  material  for 
the  resulting  coagulum.  But  before  the  actual  necrosis  fatty  de- 
generation occurs  in  the  cells,  so  that  the  coagulum  is  furnished 
with  fine  fat-granules  which  give  a  very  opaque  appearance  to  it. 
To  the  naked  eye  the  density  of  the  tissue  with  its  opaque  appear- 
ance is  suggestive  of  cheese,  and  hence  the  name.  Under  the 
microscope,  the  necrosed  tissue  presents  the  same  obscuration 
of  the  nucleus  as  we  find  in  coagulation-necrosis,  but  in  addition 
all  details  of  structure  are  completely  obscured  by  the  general 
opaque  granular  appearance  presented  by  the  caseous  material. 
In  fact,  this  general  granular  opacity  frequently  renders  the  orig- 
inal constitution  of  a  structure  exceedingly  obscure. 

3.  Desiccation  and  mummification  is  a  simpler  process  than 
those  we  have  been  considering.  The  part  dies,  and  instead  of 
coagulating,  it  simply  dries  in  and  shrivels.  An  example  of  this 
on  the  large  scale  is  aflforded  bv  some  cases  of  extra-uterine  preg- 
nancy, where  the  mother  survives  the  death  of  the  foetus.  The 
latter  may  remain  for  years  in  the  abdomen,  simply  drying  up. 
Virchow  found  muscle,  connective  tissue,  and  vessels  still  quite 
recognizable  after  twenty  years.  In  twin  pregnancy,  also,  one  of 
the  footuses  may  die  at  an  early  period,  and  be  born  as  a  flattened, 
shrivelled  object  with  that  which  reached  the  full  time.  It  will 
be  obvious  that  cases  of  caseous  metamorphosis  and  coagulation- 
necrosis  may  be  brought  under  this  heading,  the  resulting  material 
having  ofi^n  a  tendency  to  dry  and  contract.  Calcareous  infiltra- 
tion frequently  overtakes  such  structures  finally  if  they  are  not 
absorbed  by  the  processes  to  be  presently  considered. 
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But  under  certain  circumstances  an  external  part  also  undergoes 
desiccation,  and  the  condition  is  called  dry  gangrbnb  or  mummi- 
fication. In  some  cases  the  dryin^-in  will  be  facilitated  by  the 
part  being  at  the  time  of  death  deficient  in  moisture,  as  where  the 
gangrene  has  resulted  from  embolism  or  in  senile  gangrene.  It 
will  not  probably  occur  if  there  has  been  much  coincident  inflam- 
mation. The  part  undergoes  a  gradual  deepening  of  color ;  at 
first  merely  livid,  it  passes  on  into  purple,  deep  blue,  and  even 
black.  This  is  due  to  the  blood-coloring  matter  being  dissolved 
out  and  staining  the  tissues,  which  deepen  in  color  as  the  pigment 
becomes  concentrated  by  drying.  The  cuticle  by  and  by  gets 
raised  by  red  fluid  accumulating  beneath  it,  ana  when  it  has 
separated  evaporation  goes  on  more  rapidly,  and  the  piece  of 
tissue  withers,  shrinks,  and  is  converted  into  a  hard  blacK  mass, 
often  with  a  mouldy  smell.  In  the  case  of  dry  gangrene,  the 
deficiency  of  fluid  prevents  the  agents  of  decomposition  obtaining 
a  proper  nidus. 

4.  Softening  or  colliquefaction  is  seen  typically  in  those  ne- 
croses of  the  brain-substance  which  are  so  frequent  in  connection 
with  embolism.  The  breaking  down  of  the  brain-substance  is 
accompanied  by  fatty  degeneration,  so  that  a  kind  of  fatty  emul- 
sion is  formed. 

When  external  parts  die  they  very  often  undergo  softening 
WITH  DECOMPOSITION.  This  occurs  chiefly  in  cases  where  there  has 
been  considerable  inflammation,  so  that  the  parts  are  saturated 
with  fluid.  An  ordinary  slough  in  an  external  wound  is  an  in- 
stance of  this.  When  a  considerable  portion  of  a  limb  is  killed 
and  separated  by  sloughing,  then  we  speak  of  it  as  moist  gan- 

frene.  The  appearances  are  well  seen  where  a  portion  of  a  leg 
as  died  in  consequence  of  a  traumatic  cause.  The  parts  which 
were  at  first  hot,  red,  and  painful,  become  mottled  ^ith  brown, 
blue,  and  black,  and  may  even  present  blisters.  They  become 
cold  and  darker,  except  at  the  margin  where  a  dusky-red  line  of 
demarcating  inflammation  appears.  The  tissues  get  universally 
stained  wim  blood-coloring  matter,  the  cuticle  gives  way,  and 
decomposition  advances  and  causes  breaking  down  of  the  tissues, 
which  are  separated  as  sloughs  in  all  stages  of  softening,  and 
exhaling  a  strong  odor.  The  fluid  which  permeates  the  tissues 
contains  fat,  phosphates,  and  other  salts,  as  well  as  extractives 
from  the  tissues. 

We  have  now  to  trace  the  further  course  of  events  in  necrosis. 
In  many  cases  the  necrosis  limits  itself  almost  at  once;  the 
agent  has  been  at  work  onco  for  all,  and  has  killed  a  certain  por- 
tion of  tissue,  and  it  only  remains,  by  processes  which  we  shall 
now  describe,  to  get  rid  of  the  dead  piece.  In  other  cases  the 
agent  acts  also  on  surrounding  parts,  though,  being  less  severe,  it 
only  produces  inflammation,  while  necrosis  may  occur  at  a  subse- 
quent period.    This  will  happen  the  more  readily  if  decomposition 
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occurs  in  the  gangrenous  part.  The  juices  of  decomposition  ex- 
tending to  the  inflamed  parts  may  cause  a  further  serious  extension 
of  the  necrosis.  Thus  in  traumatic  gangrene  it  may  be  long  before 
a  proper  line  of  demarcation  forms,  and  the  necrosis  becomes 
definite.  The  importance  in  such  cases  of  preventing  decomposi- 
tion in  the  dead  part  will  be  obvious.  But,  again,  in  predisposed 
tissues,  which  are  less  able  to  resist  than  normal  ones,  as  in  old 
persons,  or  in  persons  the  subject  of  diabetes,  the  gangrene  may 
extend  without  there  being  any  considerable  inflammation  or  de- 
composition. 

The  final  disposal  of  the  dead  tissue. — ^In  this,  inflammation 
plays  a  most  important  part.  We  have  seen  tliat  violent  inflam- 
mation is  often  produced  by  the  same  cause  as  the  necrosis,  or 
may  supervene  on  it.  This  will  mostly  be  the  case  in  external 
parts  where  decomposition  often  comes  in  to  increase  the  inflam- 
mation. The  inflammation  is  accompanied  by  exudation  and 
hypersemia,  like  other  inflammations,  and  commonly  ffoes  on  to 
suppuration.  A  layer  of  pus  comes  thus  to  divide  the  dead  tissue 
from  the  living,  and  the  dead  is  cast  off  as  a  slough.  There  re- 
mains a  suppurating  wound  or  ulcer.  This  loss  of  tissue,  whether 
molecular  or  as  a  massive  slough,  is  the  essential  feature  of  an 
ulcer  of  whatever  kind,  and  a  suppurating  surface  will  usually 
be  left. 

In  internal  parts,  if  the  necrosis  be  accompanied -or  followed  by 
the  production  of  irritating  chemical  substances,  then  a  violent 
inflammation  will  be  produced  around.  It  is  so  in  the  case  of 
pyaemia,  where  there  is  septic  embolism.  In  this  case  the  inflam- 
mation will  usually  be  violent  enough  to  produce  suppuration, 
and  the  result  will  be  the  formation  of  an  abscess.    (See  Fig.  30.) 

In  the  case  of  internal  parts  where  there  is  no  disturbing  de- 
composition, or  even  in  external  parts  which  are  protected  fi*om 
septic  contamination,  the  inflammation  is  of  a  much  milder  char- 
acter. The  necrosed  portion  now  comes  to  act  as  a  foreign  body 
or  dead  piece  of  tissue,  and  is  subject  to  the  changes  already 
described  at  p.  102.  The  dead  tissue  is  often  eaten  into  and 
replaced  by  vascular  granulations,  which  finally  contract  and 
leave  a  small  residue  of  connective  tissue;  or  the  dead  piece  is 
encapsuled  and  may  lie  quiescent.  Not  infrequently  the  encap- 
suled  tissue  undergoes  infiltration  with  lime-salts,  as  we  shall  see 
afterwards.  In  the  case  of  necrosis  in  bone  the  external  capsule  is 
firequently  composed  of  new-formed  bone. 


SIMPLE  ATROPHY. 

There  comes  up  here  for  consideration,  to  begin  with,  what  may 
be  called  physiological  atrophy.  At  certain  periods,  for  instance, 
the  milk  teeth  drop  off,  and  this  is  effected  by  an  atrophy  of  the 
fang  so  that  the  crown  is  shed.   At  a  still  earlier  period  the  thymus 
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gland  atrophies.  Then  again  throughout  life  there  is  a  continual 
shedding  of  the  hair,  and  if  a  cast-ott'  hair  from  the  eyelash,  for 
instance,  be  examined  under  the  microscope,  it  will  be  seen  that 
its  bulb  is  atrophied,  and  this  is  the  cause  of  its  being  shed.  In 
some  persons  the  hair  of  the  scalp  is  largefy  shed  at  a  compara- 
tively early  age,  without  being  properly  reproduced,  there  being 
here  an  atrophy  of  the  hair-sheath  and  papilla.  Then  there  is  the 
normal  atrophy  of  the  tissues  generally,  which  occurs  in  old  age. 
The  atrophy  of  old  people  may  in  many  cases  be  due  to  some 
organic  disease  whose  symptoms  are  not  manifest ;  but  we  are  all 
familiar  with  the  healthy  old  person  with  shrivelled  hands  and 
face  and  plicated  skin. 

In  all  these  cases  there  is  a  kind  of  intention  in  the  tissues,  so 
to  speak,  according  to  which  they  live  a  certain  period  and  tlien 
decay.  As  Paget  has  pointed  out,  such  atrophies  may  almost  be 
regarded  as  active  processes.  The  fall  of  the  leaf  is  due  to  an 
active  absoq)tion  or  atrophy  of  the  fibres  uniting  it  to  the  stem ; 
if  the  leaf  dies  before  its  time,  or  is  killed,  it  remains  hanging,  but 
in  the  natural  course  it  drops  when  its  time  is  come.  So  witn  our 
tissues  and  the  whole  organism,  there  is  a  period  to  their  activity. 
The  period  varies  in  difterent  persons,  and  in  this  regard  hereditary 
influences  have  an  important  bearing.  Just  as  these  largely  deter- 
mine the  period  of  growth  of  the  body  and  its  rapidity,  so  do  they 
influence  the  duration  of  activitv  of  the  tissues.  This  is  plainly 
seen  in  the  case  of  the  hair;  baldness  runs  in  families,  just  as  lon- 
gevity does. 

Turning  to  more  strictly  pathological  atrophies,  we  may  distin- 

fuish  three  forms:  1,  those  dependent  on  the  supply  of  nutrition 
eing  defective;  2,  those  in  which  disuse  of  a  structure  causes  its 
atrophy;  and,  3,  those  in  which  the  atrophy  is  related  to  some 
change  in  the  nervous  system. 

General  emaciation  is  the  most  obvious  example  of  the  first 
class,  occurring,  as  it  does,  either  directly  from  interference  with 
the  supply  of  food,  or  from  impoverishment  of  the  blood  by  exces- 
sive waste.  The  food  may  be  procured  in  insufficient  quantity^, 
or  a  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  may  interfere  with  its  passage  to 
the  stomach,  or  the  stomach  may  reject  it  after  it  has  been  swal- 
lowed. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  frequently,  in  advanced 
phthisis  or  ulcerating  cancers,  a  large,  consumption  of  the  nutri- 
tious material  availaole  to  the  body,  and  the  tissues  suffer  accord- 
ingly. In  these  and  other  cases  of  general  atrophy,  the  tissues 
dwindle  in  diflferent  proportions,  the  fat  most;  next  to  it  the  spleen, 
testicles,  liver,  muscles,  bones,  and  least  of  all  the  central  nervous 
system. 

As  belonging  to  this  class  also  may  be  mentioned  the  atrophies 
OF  FEVERS,  although  perhaps  the  atrophy  here  is  to  some  extent 
more  of  an  active  process.  In  fevers  there  is,  with  the  high  tem- 
perature, an  increased  combustion  of  the  nitrogenous  constituents 
of  the  tissues.    If  the  supply  of  nutritious  material  were  abundant, 
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then  thi8  would  not  necessarily  lead  to  atrophy,  but  the  febrile 
patient  eats  little  or  nothing,  and,  besides,  the  constitution. of  the 
blood  is  altered,  and  so  the  structures  atrophy,  sometimes  with 
great  rapidity. 

To  the  same  class  belonsr  local  atrophies  from  local  interference 
with  the  blood-supply,  ^he  overgrowth  of  connective  tissue  in 
interstitial  inflammations  of  parenchymatous  organs  causes  atrophy 
of  the  secreting  structure  of  these  organs,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
liver,  kidney,  testicles,  etc.  Growing  tumors  or  aneurisms  cause 
atrophy  of  the  tissues  around,  etc. 

Of  the  second  class,  the  most  obvious  are  the  atrophies  of  muscles 
FROM  DISUSE.  Paralysis  or  anchylosis  of  a  limb  results  in  its  emaci- 
ation. In  conjunction  with  the  atrophy  of  the  muscle,  there  is  often 
an  overgrowth  of  the  adipose  tissue  between  the  muscular  fibres. 
The  retrograde  changes  which  occur  in  the  uterus  after  delivery 
may  possibly  be  regarded  as  another  example. 

As  to  tlie   ATROPHIES   DEPENDING   ON   NERVOUS   LESIONS,  thcSC   are 

somewhat  obscure  in  their  essential  pathology.  It  is  true  that 
after  motor  paralyses  of  all  sorts,  atrophy  of  the  muscle  occurs, 
after  hemiplegia,  for  example;  but  the  atrophy  in  this  case  may 
be  from  disuse  of  the  muscle,  just  like  atrophy  after  anchylosis  of 
a  joint.  There  are,  however,  some  atrophies  following  nervous 
lesions  which  are  rapid  in  their  development,  and  appear  to  be  due 
not  directly  to  the  paralysis,  but  rather  to  an  interference  with  the 
nerve-centres  concerned  in  the  nutritive  processes.  It  has  been 
abundantly  shown  by  experiments  in  animals  that  when  a  nerve- 
stem  containing  motor  fibres  is  divided,  there  is  a  coagulation,  dis- 
integration, and  subsequent  absorption  of  the  medullary  sheaths  of 
the  nerve-fibres  in  the  stem.  Erb  states  that  the  axis-cylinder  per- 
sists, while  others  assert  that  it  too  atrophies.  In  any  case,  the 
muscles  supplied  by  the  nerves  also  atrophy.  Even  in  the  first 
week  there  is  considerable  wasting,  and  after  a  month  the  muscle 
has  scarcelv  half  its  former  thickness.  This  is  a  simple  atrophy, 
the  muscular  fibres  getting  thinner,  and  presenting  the  nuclear 
change  to  be  referred  to  afterwards.  The  atrophy  which  occurs 
in  a  common  hemiplegia  is  not  nearly  so  rapid  as  this,  and  is  often 
scarcely  perceptible  after  a  month.  In  comparing  the  lesions  in 
the  nervous  system  in  these  two  cases,  the  difference  will  at  once 
appear;  in  the  one  the  interruption  to  the  motor  fibres  is  high  up 
above  the  spinal  cord,  while  in  the  other  it  is  low  down,  after  the 
fibres  have  left  the  cord. 

But  there  are  some  forms  of  paralysis  in  which  atrophy  is  a 
peculiarly  pronounced  feature.  Infantile  paralysis  is  one  example; 
progressive  muscular  atrophy  is  another;  and  glosso-pharyngeal  or 
Dulbar  paralysis  a  third.  In  these  the  atrophy  is  even  more  strik- 
ing than  the  paralvsis,  and  in  other  forms  of  paralysis  there  is  often 
a  greater  loss  of  ftinction  with  much  less  atrophy.  These  forms 
of  atrophy  have  been  classed  as  tropho-neuroses,  as  it  is  evident 
that  besides  the  mere  paralysis  there  is  some  lesion  of  the  structures 
which  command  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles.     These  structures 
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are,  presumably,  trophic  nervous  centres  situated  in  the  spinal 
cord,  and,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards  in  connection  with  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  these  trophic  centres 
are  near  the  motor  centres,  or  are  identical  with  them.  Now  the 
motor  centres  of  the  cord  are  in  the  anterior  gray  cornua,  and  the 
trophic  centres  are  presumably  there  also,  taking  part  in  the  de- 
struction which  affects  the  cornua  in  this  class  of  diseases.  In 
infantile  paralysis,  for  instance,  there  is  an  acute  inflammation, 
with  destruction  of  centres  in  the  anterior  cornua. 

Another  case  of  a  supposed  tropho-neurosis  is  the  atrophy  with 
paralysis  which  occurs  m  lead-poisoning.  Here  the  paralysis  and 
atrophy  affect  the  extensors  of  the  arm,  and  the  localization  of 
these  to  a  group  of  muscles  has  led  to  the  view  that  here  also  the 
ganglion-cells  of  the  anterior  cornua  are  involved.  This  localiza- 
tion has  not  been  made  out,  and  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why 
the  lead  should  specifically  attack  this  particular  group  of  ganglion- 
cells.  Still  we  know  that  poisons  have  frequently  special  aflinities, 
and  the  possibility  is  not  to  be  excluded. 

In  all  these  forms  of  muscular  atrophy  certain  changes  occur  in 
the  muscles.  There  is  an  increase  in  tne  nuclei  of  the  muscular 
fibres,  and  sometimes  an  increase  of  the  connective  tissue,  a  con- 
dition which  some  have  regarded  as  an  interstitial  infiammation. 
Sometimes  also  a  great  development  of  fat  occurs  in  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  muscles.  These  changes  are  secondary;  they  are 
found  in  the  muscles  after  division  of  nerves,  and  are  therefore 
not  to  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  atrophy  and  paralysis.  The 
muscular  fibre  itself  becomes  smaller,  ana  is  occasionally  the  seat 
of  fatty  degeneration.  As  the  disease  proceeds,  the  muscular  fibre 
may  altogether  disappear. 

Among  the  tropho-neuroses  is  also  commonly  included  that 
peculiar  atrophy  of  half  the  face,  of  which  a  few  cases  have  been 
published.  This  atrophy  affects  all  the  structures,  bones,  muscle, 
skin,  etc.,  but  is  not  accompanied  by  paralysis.  It  does  not  follow 
strictly  the  distribution  of  any  nerve,  although  closely  approxi- 
mating to  that  of  the  fifth.  The  pathology  is  obscure,  but  it  is 
usually  regarded  as  due  to  an  aftection  of  the  trophic  centres 
wherever  they  are. 


ALBUMINOUS  INFILTRATION. 

This  is  a  term  having  a  meaning  equivalent  to  Cloudy  Swelling 
as  used  by  Virchow,  and  to  Parenchymatous  Degeneration.  The 
condition  has  been  incidentally  referred  to  in  considering  inflam- 
mation. Its  essential  nature  may  be  expressed  by  stating  that  in 
it  cells  increase  in  bulk,  while  the  added  material  is  not  properly 
assimilated  and  so  deposits  in  the  cells  in  visible  albuminous 
granules.  The  enlarged  cells  are  therefore  clouded  (see  Fig.  31), 
and  the  nuclei  obscured.  The  condition  implies  a  qualitative 
defect  in  the  nutrition  of  the  cells,  while  quantitatively  there  is 
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increase.  The  qualitative  defect  is  very  often  still  further  mani- 
fested by  the  occurrence  of  fatty  degeneration  (an  in  the  figure) 
along  with  the  cloudy  swelling,  and  these  two  conditions,  in  fact, 
frequently  run  into  each  other. 


The  con<l]tion  is  brought  about  by  causes  which  irritate  cells 
and  at  the  same  time  increase  their  supply  of  nutritious  fluid.  One 
of  these  is  inflammation,  and  cloudy  swelling  i8  the  most  pro- 
nounced change  in  the  earlier  stages  of  tlie  parenchymatous 
inflammations  of  organs,  especially  of  the  kidneys.  Besides  by 
inflammation,  it  is  produced  by  nearly  all  febrile  diseases,  and 
seems  to  bear  some  relation  to  the  elevation  of  temperature.  It  is 
met  with  in  the  acute  specific  fevers,  in  pneumonia,  erysipelas, 

fyffimia,  acute  phthisis  pulmonalis  with  high  temperatures,  etc, 
t  is  as  if  the  blood,  altered  by  the  elevation  of  temperature  and 
otherwise,  acts  as  an  irritant,  producing  a  kind  of  sub-inflamma- 
tory condition.  As  the  blood  is  carried  throughout  the  body  the 
parenchymatous  change  is  not  limited  to  any  single  organ,  but  is 
found  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  muscular  fibre  of  the  heart,  voluntary 
muscle,  and  elsewhere. 

The  name  eloudv  swelling  implies  that  the  affected  cells  are 
enlarged.  It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  the  cells  concerned  here 
are  the  proper  cells  of  organs,  that  is  to  say,  the  structures  which 
are  concerned  in  their  functions  and  make  up  the  greater  part  of 
their  bulk.  Hence  it  arises  that  considerable  enlargement  of  the 
organs  as  a  whole  may  occur  from  this  cause,  and  this  is  especially 
seen  in  the  liver,  which  sometimes  shows  great  increase  in  size 
and  weight  in  acute  fevers.  The  kidneys  are  also  sometimes  con- 
siderably enlarged  from  this  cause. 
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FATTY  DEGENERATION. 

In  this  condition,  which  affects  the  cells  of  tissues,  we  have  a 
change  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  cell-contents;  the  albu- 
minous constituents  split  up  and  yield  fat.  Before  going  further 
it  may  be  well  to  remember  that  fat  exists  in  the  tissues  in  two 
conditions;  in  the  first  place  as  free  fat,  and  in  the  second  place  in 
such  close  chemical  union  with  the  albuminous  constituents  that  it 
no  longer  responds  to  the  ordinary  reactions  of  fat.  For  instance, 
besides  free  fat  in  muscular  fibre  there  is  much  combined  fat,  and 
in  order  to  detect  the  latter,  by  extraction  with  ether  for  example, 
it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  decompose  the  albuminous  com- 
binations. When  these  combinations  are  decomposed  the  fat  can 
be  seen  in  the  muscle  as  minute  drops,  and  it  can  be  extracted 
with  ether.  It  may  be  well,  in  the  first  place,  to  take  one  or  two 
typical  examples  of  fatty  degeneration,  and  endeavor  to  gather 
from  them  some  conception  of  its  pathology. 

The  well-known  experiments  of  feauer  on  the  effects  of  poisoning 
do^  WITH  PHOSPHORUS  afford  an  excellent  example  to  begin  with. 
This  author  deprived  a  dog  of  food  for  a  period  of  twelve  days,  till 
it  had  consumed  all  its  available  store  of  fat,  and  the  excretion  of 
nitrogen  in  the  urine  had  reached  a  constant  minimum  of  eight 
grammes  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  He  then  gave  the  animal 
small  doses  of  phosphorus  and  found  that  the  excretion  of  nitrogen 
markedly  increased  on  to  death,  reaching  treble  its  former  amount, 
namely,  23.9  grammes.  The  phosphorus  in  the  blood  had  in- 
duced a  marked  consumption  of  the  albuminous  tissues,  manifested 
in  a  great  increase  in  the  urea  excreted.  But  now  when  the 
animal  was  killed,  an  enormous  increase  in  the  free  fat  in  the 
organs  was  found;  the  liver  and  muscles  contained  about  three 
times  their  normal  amount  of  fat,  and  other  structures  such  as  the 
renal  epithelium,  and  the  walls  of  the  bloodvessels,  presented 
marked  fatty  degeneration.  Here  was  an  agent  circulating  in  the 
blood,  whose  effect  was  the  decomposition  of  the  albuminates  and 
the  formation  of  fats. 

Again,  it  has  been  mentioned  above  that  in  anaemias  there  is 
often  a  marked  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscle  of  the  heart,  of 
the  hepatic  cells,  and  of  the  renal  epithelium.  In  this  case  a  de- 
terioration of  the  blood,  and  especially  a  defect  in  the  haemoglobin, 
determines  the  occurrence  of  tatty  degeneration. 

When  an  artery  in  the  brain  is  occluded  we  have  already 
seen  that  necrosis  frequently  occurs,  accompanied  by  softening; 
but,  along  with  this  or  preceding  it,  there  is  a  pronounced  fatty 
degeneration  affecting  the  brain-substance  and  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  large  cells  filled  with  finely  divided  fat  (the  so-called 
compound  granular  corpuscles).  A  similar  aggregation  of  fat 
occurs  at  intervals  in  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  (see  Fig.  32).  It 
is  true  that  the  fat  here  may  be  partly  derived  from  the  myelin  of 
the  disintegrated  medullary  sheath,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
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fat  of  the  capillary  nuclei  can  have  this  source.  Here  is  a  case  in 
which  a  local  deprivation  of  blood  has  the  eftect  of  inducing  a 
fattv  degeneration. 

We  have  also  instances  of  fatty  degeneration  in  inflammations, 
where  the  vitality  of  the  cells  is  compromised,  and  in  quickly 


Fig.  32. 
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Fatty  degeneration  in  the  cerebral  vessels  in  softening  of  the  brain.     (Paget.) 

growing  tumors,  where,  perhaps,  the  nutritive  processes  are  sub- 
ordinated to  the  unduly  active  formative  ones. 

We  have  now  to  endeavor  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  fatty 
degeneration  in  these  various  circumstances.  There  are  some  of 
them  which  we  can  account  for  on  the  same  principles  as  we 
account  for  the  fatty  degeneration  in  phosphorus-poisoning.  In 
acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  the  hepatic  cells  break  up,  and 
present  the  characters  of  pronounced  fatty  degeneration ;  this  is, 
presumably,  due  to  the  action  of  some  poisonous  agent,  and  it  has 
even  been  supposed  that  phosphorus  is  the  agent.  Then,  again, 
we  have  fatty  cteffeneration  frequently  associated,  as  we  have  seen, 
with  cloudy  swelling  in  fevers,  etc.  In  this  case  the  fatty  degen- 
eration may  be  due  to  the  splitting  up  of  the  loosely  combmed 
fattj'-albuminous  principles.  The  same  applies  to  some  of  the 
more  local  fatty  degenerations.  The  mere  degradation  of  the  tissue 
may  allow  of  these  decompositions  occurring,  as  when  fatty  de- 
generation occurs  in  yellow  softening  of  the  brain. 

But  there  are  some  cases  in  which  more  fat  api»ears  in  the  tissues 
than  the  mere  breaking  up  of  the  normal  combinations  would 
account  for.  In  these  cases  we  must  suppose  a  different  mode  of 
origin. 

It  seems  to  be  a  function  of  most  of  the  active  cells  in  the  body 
to  form  fat,  which  is  oxidized  or  burnt  either  in  the  same  place  or 
elsewhere.  The  cells  may  form  fat  even  from  albuminous  material. 
The  mammary  glands  secrete  milk  just  as  abundantly  when  the 
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animal  feeds  on  meat  free  from  fat  as  on  a  richly  fatty  diet.  Mus- 
cular tissue  contains  fat  loosely  combined  with  the  albumen,  and 
probably  it  is  continually  forming  fat,  which  is  continually  being 
oxidized.  But  something  may  interfere  with  its  oxidation.  The 
supply  of  blood  may  be  insufficient,  the  quality  of  the  blood  may 
be  altered,  or  the  vitality  of  the  cells  may  be  so  reduced  as  to  ren- 
der the  process  of  oxidation  imperfect.  It  is  possible,  then,  that 
there  may  be  in  these  cases,  not  so  much  an  increased  decomposi- 
tion of  the  albumen  as  a  decreased  oxidation  of  the  fat,  and  the 
latter  will  appear  in  the  tissue  as  free  fat,  with  all  the  appearances 
of  fatty  degeneration. 

We  have  now  to  consider   the   actual   anatomical    changes 

Presented  in  fatty  degeneration  and  visible  under  the  microscope, 
'he  degeneration  occurs  mainly  in  the  cells  of  the  tissues.  The 
fat,  arising  as  it  does  by  the  chemical  decomposition  of  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  cell,  appears  in  the  form  of  fine  drops  or  granules, 
which  are  strongly  refracting.  These  granules  are  still  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  remains  of  the  cell  contents  and  are  there- 
fore isolated.    It  may  happen  in  this  way  that,  as  in  Fig.  33,  a 
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Fig.  34. 


Fatty  degeneration  in  an  atheromatous 
aorta.  The  shapes  of  the  cells  brought 
out  by  the  fat ;  a,  from  internal  coat ;  b, 
mnsole-oells  from  middle  coat.     X  350. 
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Fatty  degeneration  of  cells  in  a  cancer  of 
the  mamma;  a,  slightly  affected;  6,  more 
so ;  c,  completely  fatty — the  compound 
granular  corpuscle.     X  350. 


fatty  degeneration  occurring  in  a  structure  may  render  its  con- 
stituent cells  unusually  distinct,  their  form  being  brought 
prominently  out  by  the  fat  in  them.     As  time  goes  on,  the  fat- 

franules  increase  till  the  whole  cell  is  filled  with  fine  refracting  oil 
rops,  which  still  remain  isolated  (see  Fig.  34),  being  each 
surrounded  by  an  albuminous  envelope.  The  process  is,  in  fact, 
very  much  like  what  occurs  in  the  cells  of  the  mammary  gland  in 
the  secretion  of  milk,  the  colostrum  cells  being  like  the  folly 
degenerated  cells,  which  are  often  described  as  comi>ound  granular 
corpuscles. 

When  finely  divided  fat  suspended  in  fluid  is  present  in  the  living 
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tissues,  it  is  very  readily  absorbed.  We  know  how  readily  the 
emulsionized  fat  in  the  alimentary  canal  is  taken  up  by  the  epi- 
thelium, and  passed  on  into  the  laeteals.  When  milk  is  injected 
into  the  abdominal  cavity  of  a  living  animal,  or  even  laid  on  the 
surface  of  the  diaphragm  after  deaSi,  it  very  quickly  passes  into 
the  lymphatics.  In  the  case  of  fatty  degeneration  of  cells,  if  fluid 
be  present,  the  cells  disintegrate,  an  emulsion  is  formed,  and 
absorption  occurs  just  as  in  the  case  of  milk. 

But  sometimes  the  fatty  degeneration  occurs  in  connection  with 
structures  not  adapted  to  absorption,  as  in  a  hydrocele,  where  the 
tendency  is  rather  to  transudation,  or  in  an  ovarian  tumor.  In 
that  case,  the  fat  undergoes  further  changes,  resulting  usually  in 
the  production  of  crystals  of  cholestearine  (Fig.  35).     This  sub- 
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CrysUls  of  cholestearine :  o,  large  ones  from  an  old  hydrocele ;  6,  from  stagnant  bile  i 

gall-bladder.     X  350. 
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stance  occurs  as  a  normal  constituent  of  the  central  nervous  tissue 
and  bile,  in  which  latter  it  is  dissolved.  Its  crystals  are  rhombic 
tables  whose  angles  measure  79^  30'  and  100^  70'.  On  adding 
strong  sulphuric  acid  to  a  crystal  of  cholestearine,  letting  it  gradu- 
ally run  in  and  act  on  it,  the  crystal  appears  to  melt  from  the  edge 
inwards,  and  take  on  a  fatty  appearance,  and  by  and  by  it  gathers 
into  a  brown  drop.  On  adding  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid  to  a 
crystal,  there  is  at  first  a  beautiful  display  of  colors. 

The  changes  mentioned  above  occur  when  there  is  abundant 
fluid  in  connection  with  the  fatty  debris,  converting  it  into  an 
emulsion,  which  either  is  absorbed  or  deposits  crystals  of  cho- 
lestearine. But  when  the  fluid  is  deficient,  as  when  the  vessels  are 
few  and  the  cells  are  heaped  together  closely,  in  that  case  the  fatty 
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degeneration  is  often  associated  with  necrosis,  and  there  is  a  shrink- 
ing and  drying-in  of  the  structure,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a 
cheesy-looking  material.  This  process  we  have  already  considered 
under  the  designation  caseous  necrosis.  The  cheesy  material  used 
to  be  regarded  as  crude  tubercle,  and  the  metamorphosis  was 
called  TUBERCULIZATION.  We  have  already  seen  that  although 
caseous  necrosis  is  far  more  frequent  in  connection  with  tubercu- 
losis than  any  other  condition,  yet  the  name  must  not  be  monopo- 
lized by  this  process. 


FATTY  INFILTRATION. 

By  this  term  is  meant  the  deposition  of  fat  in  the  tissues.  The 
normal  fate  of  fat  is,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  burnt,  thereby  assist- 
ing in  the  maintenance  of  the  animal  temperature.  But  there 
may  be  too  much  fat  formed  or  absorbed  for  the  uses  of  the 
organism  or  for  the  purposes  of  particular  parts,  and  it  is  then  laid 
down,  as  it  were,  in  store. 

In  some  persons  digestion  is  active,  and  they  assimilate  more 
carbo-hydrates  than  their  organism  can  oxidize.  Such  persons  are 
often  rather  sluggish  in  their  movements,  and  respiration  is  not 
very  vigorous,  and  so  the  oxidation  is  less  than  normal.  In  that 
case  the  spare  fat  is  deposited  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  great 
omentum  mainly.  It  is  infiltrated  into  the  connective-tissue  cor- 
puscles, and  it  is  well  known  that  adipose  tissue  and  connective 
tissue  are  to  a  certain  extent  mutually  convertible.  This  general 
deposition  is  called  obesity. 

Then  there  are  local  depositions  that  are  more  difficult  to  explain, 
which  occur  mainly  in  connection  with  structures  that  are  in  some 
way  PUT  OUT  of  use.  A  most  typical  example  of  this  is  afforded 
by  muscles  which  have  become  fixed  at  their  two  ends  by  stiffen- 
ing of  joints.  The  muscle  can  no  longer  produce  any  movement, 
and  its  fibres  gradually  atrophy  as  we  have  already  seen.  At  the 
same  time,  in  the  connective  tissue  around  the  muscle  and  in  that 
which  supports  it,  there  is  a  great  infiltration  of  fat,  so  that  adipose 
tissue  appears  between  and  around  the  fibres  (see  Fig.  36).  Then, 
again,  in  pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis — a  disease  chiefly  of  chil- 
dren— there  is  a  similar  process.  The  muscular  tissue  atrophies, 
but  there  is  at  the  same  time  an  excessive  transformation  of  the 
connective  tissue  into  adipose  tissue,  so  that  the  wasting  of  the 
muscle  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  excess  of  adipose 
tissue,  and  there  is  thus  a  pseudo-hypertrophy. 

A  similar  fatty  infiltration  occurs  in  the  heart.  Normally,  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  adipose  tissue  beneath  the  pericardium. 
But  sometimes  this  becomes  excessive  in  quantity  and  extends  into 
the  muscular  substance,  between  the  muscular  fibres,  so  that  the 
wall  of  the  ventricle  may  be  largely  composed  of  adipose  tissue. 
If  this  fatty  infiltration  were  primary,  then  we  could  understand 
how,  in  these  cases,  there  should  be  great  wasting  of  the  proper 
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muscular  fibre,  and  there  are  cases  in  which  the  over-loading  of 
the  heart  seems  to  be  part  of  a  general  obesity.  But,  more  fre- 
quently, there  ie  reason  to  believe  that  the  weakening  of  the  heart 
and  the  atrophy  of  the  muscle  are  the  primary  occurrences,  and 
the  fatty  infiltration  secondary. 
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It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  local  deposition  of  fat  in  con- 
nection with  muscle.  It  may  be  that  as  normally  fat  is  largely 
oxidized  in  muscle,  or  largely  produced  there  in  connection  with 
the  active  process  of  contraction,  when  the  demand  is  gone  it  is 
laid  down  by  the  vessels  in  the  neighboring  connective  tissue. 

Fat  ie  often  deposited  in  excessive  quantity  around  diseased  and 
DSBLBSS  glands,  especially  the  kidney.  In  hydronephrosis  there  is 
often  an  enormous  increase  of  the  fat  which  normally  surrounds 
the  kidney.    This  is  also  difficult  to  account  for. 

The  INFILTRATION  OF  FAT  INTO  THE  LIVER,  which  we  mcct  with 
very  frequently,  is  also  difficult  to  explain.  It  is  met  with,  in  the 
first  place,  in  persons  addicted  to  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol,  and 
in  that  case  often  goes  along  with  an  excess  of  fat  in  all  the  organs, 
probably  due  to  the  oxidation  of  the  fat  being  interfered  with  by 
the  alcohol.  The  fat,  in  these  cases,  is  often  verj-  fluid,  and  the 
organs  have  a  greasy  appearance  and  feeling.  But,  in  the  second 
place,  fat  is  often  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  liver  in  cases 
where,  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  or  elsewhere,  there  is  an  actual 
deficienc\-  of  it.  The  fat  in  the  liver  is  in  the  peripheral  parte  of 
the  lobules,  and  from  this  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  it  has  been 
brought  by  the  portal  blood.     This  fatty  infiltration  occurs  fre- 

Juently  in  phthisis  pulmonalis,  and  in  other  cachectic  diseases, 
ts  accumulation  under  these  circumstances  may,  in  part,  be  ac- 
counte<l  for  by  supposing  that  tlie  tiit  which  is  normally  used  for 
the  formation  of  the  fatty  acids  and  the  cholestearine  of  the  bile 
is  not  so  used  and  is  therefore  stored  in  the  hcjiatic  cells.  It  '" 
known  that  the  secretion  of  bile  is  greatly  diminished  in  s 
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cases,  and  that  the  bile  is  watery.  In  that  case  the  fatty  infiltra- 
tion here  would  be  like  that  in  muscle,  due  to  diminished  activity 
of  the  organ.  Another  view,  and  one  having  some  appearance  of 
probability,  is  based  on  the  theory  that  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
liver  is  to  prepare  fat  for  oxidation.  Xaumann  (Reichert  and  Du 
Bois  Reymond's  Archiv,  1871,  p.  41)  has  shown  that  the  liver  fat 
is  much  more  oxidizable  than  ordinarv  fat,  and  that  in  the  verte- 
brata  the  size  of  the  liver  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  activitj^ 
of  the  respiration,  being  largest  in  fishes  and  smallest  in  birds.  It 
is,  therefore,  suggested  that  m  phthisis  and  cachectic  diseases  the 
liver  may  produce  an  excess  of  easily  oxidizable  fat  and  store  it  up 
ready  for  use.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  utility  of  liver  oils  in  cases  of 
phthisis,  etc. 

We  have  seen  that  in  fatty  degeneration  the  fat  appears  in  the 
form  of  fine  granules  or  drops,  and  that  as  these  increase  they  re- 
main isolated.  In  fatty  infiltration  there  are,  of  course,  first  fine 
fat-drops,  but  as  more  fat  is  added  the  drops  grow  in  size.  In  the 
case  of  the  conversion  of  connective  tissue  into  adipose  tissue, 
there  is  a  single  fat-drop  in  each  cell,  ias  in  Fig.  36.  In  the  case  of 
fatty  liver  the  fat-drops  are  of  various  sizes  (see  Fig.  37),  but,  as  a 
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Fatty  infiltration  of  the  liver.    Isolated  hepatic  cells  with  drops  of  fat  of  various  sizes. 

X  350. 

rule,  much  larger  than  in  fatty  degeneration.  The  size  is  by  no 
means  an  absolute  criterion,  but  it  is  an  important  practical  inaica- 
tion.  It  is  only  in  the  liver  that  there  can  be  much  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  between  fatty  degeneration  and  fattjr  infiltration, 
and  here  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  the  fat  is  deposited  at  first  in 
the  cells  at  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  lobules,  and  always  con- 
tinues more  abundant  there,  is  sufficientlv  distinctive. 


PIGMENTARY  INFILTRATION. 

In  studying  hemorrhage  we  have  already  seen  that  a  common 
result  of  the  extravasation  of  blood  is  the  pigmentation  of  the 
tissues  around.  This  pigmentation  may  be  brought  about  in 
various  ways,  and  is  of  various  degrees  of  permanence.  In  the 
first  place,   the   blood-coloring  matter  may  be  dissolved  out  of 
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the  corpuscles  and  stain  the  tissues,  this  being  an  evanescent  pig- 
mentation. Then  the  dissolved  coloring  matter  may  be  deposited 
in  the  solid  form  after  a  time.  We  may  thus  have  crystals  of 
hsematin  in  the  form  of  oblique  rhombic  pillars,  or  simply  amor- 

Ehous  granules;  the  crystals  occur  mostly  in  large  extravasations, 
lastly,  there  is  the  pigmentation  which  results  from  the  cells  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  hemorrhage  taking  up  the  red  corpuscles  and 
becoming  pigmented  by  these.  Probably  much  of  the  pigmen- 
tation which  occurs  as  a  consequence  of  chronic  inflammation  or 
Eassive  hypertemia  is  due  to  this  last  process,  the  hemorrhage  here 
eing  by  diapedesis.  Chronic  catarrhs  of  the  stomach  ana  intes- 
tinal canal  are  often  distinguishable  after  death  by  the  slaty  color 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  chronic  passive  hyperaemia  of  the 
lungs  from  heart  disease  there  is  a  brown  pigmentation,  frequently 
called  brown  induration. 

The  pigmentation  occurring  in  tumors,  especially  cancers  and 
sarcomas,  is  often  regarded  as  due  to  minute  hemorrhages, 
and  there  are  many  facts  which  appear  at  least  to  connect  it  with 
the  bloodvessels.  Gussenbauer  ( v  irchow's  Archie,  vol.  Ixiii.  p. 
322)  asserts  that  in  melanotic  tumors  there  is  a  thrombosis  in  the 
smaller  vessels,  and  that  the  blood-coloring  matter  is  dissolved  out, 
and  is  taken  up  by  the  cells  of  the  tumors.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  in  pigmented  tumors  there  is  not  a  homogeneous  distribution 
of  the  pigment,  but  the  majority  of  the  cells  are  unpigmented,  and 
there  is  often  an  arrangement  suggestive  of  local  foci  of  origin. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  in  these  tumors  there  is  some  peculiarity 
of  the  bloodvessels  which  allows  either  of  ready  extravasation  or 
thrombosis.  It  is  to  be  added,  however,  that  it  is  denied  by  some 
that  the  pigment  in  tumors  is  derived  from  the  blood  pigment, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  contain  iron. 

Pigment  is  to  be  found  in  thrombi,  and  in  the  case  of  veins  espe- 
cially it  may  be  deposited  in  crystals  as  well  as  in  granules  (see  p.  44). 

Pigmentation  of  the  lungs  may  be  regarded  as  a  normal  con- 
dition, although  it  is  acquired  after  birth.  It  is  due  to  inhalation 
of  particles  of  dust  which  are  carried  into  the  lung-substance 
by  amoeboid  cells,  and  partly  remain  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
lung,  and  partly  are  carried  to  the  bronchial  glands.  Where  this 
pigmentation  is  excessive,  as  in  the  case  of  miners,  we  have  a  rec- 
o^iized  morbid  state  designated  Anthracosis.  Other  forms  of 
pigmentation  occur  in  the  lungs  from  the  inhalation  of  variously 
colored  stuff^s  by  workers  exposed  to  them. 

Icterus  is  a  yellow  staining  of  the  tissues  with  a  coloring  matter 
dissolved  in  the  blood  serum.  This  is  usually  the  biliary  coloring 
matter  absorbed  from  the  bile-ducts  after  its  secretion.  It  implies 
an  obstruction  to  the  ducts  in  some  part  of  their  course.  A  similar 
staining  may  be  a  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  red  corpuscles, 
their  coloring  matter  becoming  dissolved  in  the  blood — the  so- 
called  hsematogenous  icterus. 

The  BRONZE  coloration  of  the  skin  in  Addison's  disease  is 
related  to  disease  of  the  supra-renal  capsules,  in  which  there  is  a 
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caseous  condition,  a  local  tuberculosis.  The  solar  plexus  of  nerves 
is  probably  affected  along  with  the  capsules,  but  the  exact  path- 
ology of  the  condition  is  not  understood. 

Lastly,  a  tissue  may  be  unduly  deep  in  color  simply  from 
ATROPHY  of  the  other  constituents,  and  a  concentration  oi  tne  nor- 
mal pigment.  Thus  when  emaciation  occurs,  and  the  fat  is 
absorbed  from  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  this  often  assumes  an 
unusually    dark  yellow    or  brown    hue.      An    emaciated   heart 

5 resents  in  its  muscular  substance  a  very  dark  color  from  the 
iminution  of  the  contractile  substance  and  concentration  of  the 
pigment. 

MUCOUS  AND  COLLOID  DEGEXERATION. 

These  two  conditions  present  considerable  similarity,  and  in 
individual  cases  it  is  often  difficult  to  say  which  of  them  is  actually 
present  They  are  characterized  by  the  abnormal  occurrence  in 
the  tissues  of  two  chemical  principles,  which  are  albuminates,  and 
doubtless  arise  by  transformation  of  the  normal  tissue-albumen. 
One  of  these  substances  is  known  as  a  definite  chemical  principle, 
and  is  named  mucin ;  the  other  is  not  well  known  in  its  chemical 
relations,  and  is  somewhat  indefinitely  named  colloid  material. 
Both  have  the  peculiarity  that  in  the  presence  of  water  they  swell 
up  and  acquire  a  gelatinous  consistence.  With  very  similar 
physical  characters,  and  arising  under  somewhat  similar  circum- 
stances, they  are  distinguished  by  their  difterence  in  chemical 
reaction.  Mucin  forms  a  somewhat  membranous  precipitate  with 
acetic  acid,  and  its  solutions  are  also  rendered  turbid  by  alcohol 
and  chromic  acid.  Colloid  material  is  not  obviously  altered  by 
these  reagents. 

A  PHYSIOLOGICAL  TYPE  of  mucous  and  colloid  degeneration  is 
afforded  by  the  normal  secretion  of  mucus.  Here  it  is  known  that 
the  epithelial  cells,  whether  of  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane 
or  in  the  proper  glands,  become  converted  into  goblet-cells,  by  the 
formation  of  mucus  within  them.  The  mucus  is  secreted  by  the 
rupture  or  disintegration  of  these  cells,  and  the  discharge  of  the 
material  which  has  swelled  them  up. 

In  certain  pathological  conditions  this  secretion  of  mucus  is 
exaggerated,  notably  in  the  catarrhs  of  mucous  membranes.  But 
this  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  proper  mucous  degeneration. 

In  OVARIAN  TUMORS  a  proccss  is  often  visible  which  closely 
resembles  the  secretion  of  mucus.  We  shall  see  afterwards  that 
the  larger  number  of  ovarian  tumors  originate  in  a  glandular  for- 
mation, and  in  this  gland-tissue  most  characteristic  goblet-cells  are 
oft^n  to  be  seen  (see  Fig.  38),  the  gelatinous  contents  of  the  cysts 
formed  bein^  obviously  secreted  in  this  way.  But  then,  the  gelat- 
inous material  does  not  usually  give  the  reaction  of  mucin  with 
acetic  acid,  and  is  clearly  an  albumen  of  a  different  kind,  whose 
chemistry  is  not  well  known.   Hence  this  would  be  included  under 
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colloid  degeneration,  although  in  histolo^cal  details  resembling 
the  mucous  form. 

Again,  in  the  thyroid  gland  there  are  often,  even  normally, 
little  gelatinous  particles  visible  on  dividing  the  gland,  and  in  the 
commonest  form  of  goitre  (colloid  goitre)  there  is  a  great  increase 
of  this  clear  gelatinous  material.  On  mici-oscopic  examination  it 
is  clear  that  the  gelatinous  material  arises  by  transformation  of  the 
epithelium  lining  the  saccules  which  form  the  parenchyma  of  the 
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gland.  The  cells  swell  up  and  become  filled  with  clear  gelatinous 
material;  by  the  discharge  of  this  or  the  disintegration  of  the  cells 
the  colloid  contents  of  the  saccules  are  formed.  But  this  material 
has  not  the  reactions  of  mucus. 

In  COLLOID  CANCERS  there  is  &  similar  transformation  of  the 
epithelium,  so  that  the  cellular  masses  are  transformed  into  colloid 
masses,  which  till  the  spaces  in  the  stroma.  This  form  of  cancer 
is  most  frequent  in  the  stomach  and  large  intestine,  and  it  may  be 
thought  that  this  colloid  transformation,  so  closely  resembling  the 
normal  secretion  of  mucus,  is  related  to  it,  as  the  cancer  takes 
origin  in  the  mucous  membrane.  But  colloid  cancer  occurs  also 
in  the  mamma  and  even  occasionally,  to  a  partial  extent,  in  epithe- 
lioma of  the  skin. 

In  all  the  instances  given  hitherto,  the  mucous  or  colloid  degen- 
eration has  affected  epithelial  cells.  But  a  mucous  transformation 
sometimes  occurs  in  thr  intercellular  substance  of  connective 
tissue,  including  bone,  cartilage,  adipose  tissue.  The  intercellular 
substance  is  converted  into  a  gelatinous  material,  while  the  cells 
remain  unaffected  or  undergo  fatty  degeneration.  When  this 
change  occurs  the  tissue  is  softened,  and  this  will  produce  a  very 
striking  result  in  the  case  of  bone  and  cartilage,  rii  these  tissues 
it-mostly  takes  place  in  old  people. 
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We  shall  see  afterwards  that  there  is  a  form  of  tumor  which  is 
characterized  by  the  fact  that  its  tissue  contains  macin  in  its  inter- 
cellular substance.  This  is  not  a  case  of  mucous  degeneration,  but 
sometimes  a  portion  of  a  tumor  of  a  different  kind  will  acquire 
these  characters,  and  then  we  may  use  this  designation.  It  ie 
mostly  in  fatty  tumors  and  sarcomas  that  this  occurs. 


CALCAREOUS  INFILTRATION. 

This  is  a  condition  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  therefore 
deserving  of  very  careful  attention.  By  the  designation  is  meant 
the  deposition  of  lime-salts  in  abnormal  fashion  in  the  tissues. 
The  lime-salts  are  for  the  most  part  the  same  as  those  which  nor- 
mally take  part  in  the  structure  of  bone,  namely  phosphate  and 
carbonate  of  calcium. 

There  is  a  certain  proportion  of  the  salts  of  lime  existing  nor- 
mally in  all  tlie  tissues  and  juices;  these  all  leave  an  ash  on 
burning,  and  lime-salts  form  part  of  this  ash.  But  the  lime-salts 
here  are  dissolved  in  the  juices,  or  form  combinations  with  the 
albumen,  so  that  they  do  not  appear  on  microscopic  examination. 
In  calcareous  infiltration  there  is  a  deposition  of  the  lime  in  the 
form  of  insoluble  carbonate  and  phosphate,  and  there  is  also  an 
accumulation  of  these  insoluble  salts,  so  that  the  ash  on  burning 
the  tissues  is  greatly  increased.  There  is  a  precipitation  of  the 
lime,  and  as  lime-salts  in  solution  are  continually  being  brought 
in  along  with  the  fluids  of  the  tissue,  they  are  continually  pre- 
cipitatea  and  thereby  fixed. 

In  considering  the  circumstances  which  induce  this  precipitation, 
we  encounter  what  Virchow  has  called  metastatic  calcification. 
In  some  cases  where  there  is  rapid  destruction  of  bone,  as  by 
multiple  caries,  or  by  cancer  or  sarcoma  advancing  on  bone,  there 
has  been  found  after  death  calcification  of  portions  of  the  lung  or 
digestive  canal,  the  lime  being  deposited  in  the  connective  tissue 
in  such  a  way  as  sometimes  to  make  the  tissue  almost  like  pumice 
stone.  In  several  of  the  cases  disease  of  the  kidney  has  coexisted, 
and  there  may  have  been  therefore  some  interference  with  the  due 
excretion  of  tne  absorbed  lime-salts.  In  any  case  we  may  presume 
that  the  deposit  is  related  to  excess  of  lime-salts  in  the  blood  and 
fluids.  There  must,  however,  have  been  some  cause  determining 
the  locality  of  the  deposition,  in  the  lung  in  some  cases,  in  the  in- 
testinal walls  in  others,  but  this  is  quite  obscure. 

Turning  to  other  cases  of  calcareous  infiltration,  we  find  that 
wherever  there  is  a  structure  which  has  lost  its  vitality  and  yet  is 
left  as  a  kind  of  dead  and  foreign  body  in  the  midst  of  the  tissues, 
there  is  apt  to  be  deposition  of  lime  in  and  around  such  structure. 
It  may  be  said  that  obsolete  or  obsolescent  structures  are  liable  to 
be  impregnated  with  lime.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  lime  is 
present  in  all  the  fiuids  and  tissues  of  the  body,  and  in  the  fluids 
it  is  probably  kept  in  solution  by  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  car- 
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bonic  acid.  Id  the  case  of  a  Btructure  which  is  obsolete  the  fluids 
will  stagnate,  will  lie  about  iu  it,  and  it  is  not  remarkable  that 
their  lime,  which  is  so  readily  precipitated  from  solutiouB,  should 
deposit.  As  the  fluid  is  renewed,  more  and  more  lime  is  de- 
posited, and  tbe  structure  may  finally  be  converted  into  a  stony 
mass. 

The  lime-salts  are  deposited  in  the  first  instance  in  the  form  of 
fine  globular  granules,  either  in  the  protoplasm  of  celh  or  in  the 
ititer-cellalar  substance.  The  structure  is  as  if  dusted  with  re- 
fracting granules,  and  tbe  appearances  in  many  respects  resemble 
those  of  ratty  degeneration.   (Fig.  39,  a.)   As  the  salte  accumulate. 


the  appearance  of  granules  is  somewhat  lost,  and  a  more  contin- 
uous petrifaction  results.  (Fig.  39,  6.)  The  addition  of  a  dilute 
mineral  acid  causes  the  salts  to  dieeolve,  and,  as  carbonates  are 
nearly  always  present,  solution  occurs  with  evolution  of  gas. 

Examples  oitbis  process  are  very  numerous.  A  minute  parasite, 
the  trichina  spiralis,  occurs  in  tbe  embryo  form  in  the  muscle  of 
man  and  animals;  it  lies  there  quiescent,  coiled  up  spirally  and 


surrounded  by  a  capsule.  It  is  virtually  a  foreign  body,  and  tbe 
capsule  is  by  degreef  impregnated  with  lime,  assuming  an  opaque 
appearance  at  its  poles  (Fie.  40).  If  tbe  embryo  itself  dies,  it  also 
may  become  impregnated  with  lime  (see  Fig.  40,  lower  part). 
Sometimes  an  extra^utorine  ffetus  dies  and  remains  inside  the  ab- 
domen as  a  foreign  body.  It  becomes  surrounded  by  adhesions 
and  partially  encapsuled.     The  capsule  and  superficial  parts  of 
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the  foitua  become  through  time  uucruBted  with  lime.  Again,  an 
inflammatory  exudation  m  the  pericardium  may  dry  in  ana  remain 
ae  a  half-caseous  material,  which  finally  becomes  impregnated  with 
lime,  and  something  like  a  shell  may  form  around  the  heart.  In 
phthisiti  puliuoiialis,  if  healing  occurs,  the  contents  of  cavities  and 


inflammatory  products  may  dry  iu  and  become  surrounded  by  a 
capsule.  Impregnation  with  lime  results,  leading  to  a  pultaceous 
or^mortary  material,  which  may  ultimately  condense  into  a  stony 
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mass.  These  stony  niaeaes  are  sometimes  coughed  up  if  the  lung 
afterwards  breaks  down,  but  it  is  very  common  to  meet  with  them 
in  the  midst  of  cicatrices  at  the  apices  of  the  lungs  after  death. 
Again,  in  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  due  to  chronic  endocarditis, 
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the  new-formed  connective  tissue,  by  its  contraction,  becomes  hard 
and  dry,  and  virtually  obsolete,  and  deposition  of  lime-salts  occurs. 

In  regard  to  the  frequent  deposition  of  lime-salts  in  the  middle 
COAT  OF  ARTERIES  (Fig.  41)  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  this 
is  frequently  associated  with  atheroma,  which  is  a  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  internal  coat,  and  we  may  suppose  that  the  indura- 
tion of  the  internal  coat  aflfects  the  neighboring  middle  coat.  This 
calcareous  infiltration  is  peculiarly  liable  to  occur  in  old  persons, 
and  we  may  believe  that  in  them  there  is  a  defective  vitality  of 
the  walls  of  the  artery,  perhaps  specially  affecting  the  more  active 
middle  coat.  But  there  are  cases,  and  some  of  them  in  not  very 
old  persons,  where  there  is  a  remarkably  extensive  calcareous 
impregnation  of  the  middle  coat,  so  that  the  arteries  are  largely 
converted  into  rigid  tubes.  In  these  cases  we  may  presume  that, 
from  some  unknown  cause,  the  middle  coat  is  prematurely  de- 
fective in  vitality. 

In  the  cartilages  of  old  people,  especially  those  of  the  larynx  and 
ribs,  there  is  very  commonly  a  deposition  of  lime-salts.*  But,  in 
this  case,  there  is  not  simply  a  calcareous  impregnation,  rather  a 
true  ossification  occurs,  and  the  process  may  be  regarded  as  virtu- 
ally a  physiological  one,  a  late  development  of  bone  fi'om  cartilage. 
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This  name  is  applied  to  a  condition  in  which  the  constituents  of 
the  tissues  are  converted  into  a  substance  whose  chemical  charac- 
ters are  different  to  those  of  any  normal  principle  in  the  body. 
The  degeneration  is  also  called  waxy  and  lardaceous  from  the 
physicalcharacters  of  the  substance  produced.  This  may  be  called 
for  convenience  amyloid  substance,  and,  as  the  name  suggests,  it 
was  originally  supposed  to  be  allied  to  starch.  It  has* really  no 
chemic^  relation  to  starch,  being  a  nitrogenous  substance  and  a 
modified  form  of  albumen.  It  resembles  starch,  however,  in  re- 
spect that  it  gives  a  color  reaction  with  iodine.  When  a  solution 
of  iodine  in  water*  is  poured  on  the  surface  of  an  organ  which 
presents  amyloid  degeneration,  then  the  amyloid  substance  takes 
on  a  mahogany-red  color.  If,  afterwards,  a  very  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  be  added,  the  color  will  sometimes  assume  a  darker  brown  or 
bluish  tint.  More  recently  it  has  been  found  that  amyloid  sub- 
stance presents  a  peculiar  reaction  with  methyl  violet,  one  of  the 
aniline  dyes.  Watery  solutions  of  this  dye  color  the  normal  tissues 
blue,  but  stain  amyloid  substance  of  a  rose-pink  color.  Other 
aniline  dyes  show  differences  of  tint  with  amyloid  substance. 

The  substance  itself  has  a  peculiar,  bright,  translucent,  glancing 
appearance  (see  Fig.  42),  and,  as  the  structures  in  which  it  occurs 
are  enlargea,  they  are  often  remarkably  prominent  under  the 

*  A  convenient  solution  is,  iodine,  ten  grains ;  iodide  of  potassium,  twenty  jjrains  ; 
water,  four  ounces.    For  microscopic  sections  a  solution  half  this  streni^th  is  sufficient. 
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microscope.  It  is  s  very  dense,  heavy  material,  and  after  death, 
at  least,  is  somewhat  brittle,  so  that  the  structures  have  often  a 
kind  of  broken-up  appearance. 
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Amyloid  disease  may  affect  any  organ  of  the  body,  but  it  is 

f)articularly  frequent  in  the  spleen,  liver,  kidneye,  intestine,  and 
ymphatic  glands. 

In  all  those  organs  it  BE(iiNS  in  the  connectivk  tissue  or  the 
WALLS  OF  THE  BLOODVESSELS,  morc  especially  the  walls  of  the  capil- 
laries and  smaller  nrteries.  As  the  disease  is  a  progressive  one 
aud  the  amyloid  substance  accumulates  in  large  quantity,  it  is  im- 
portant to  observe  the  condition  in  the  very  earliest  stages.  If  a 
section  of  the  liver  be  made  at  a  time  when  the  disease  is  not  far 
advanced,  and  the  section,  after  staining  with  iodine  and  sulphuric 
acid,  or  with  methj'l  violet,  be  examined  under  the  microscope,  it 
will  be  ween  that,  besides  the  smaller  arteries,  the  capillaries  are 
the  seat  of  degeneration  (see  Fig.  43).  Their  walls  are  swollen 
and  translucent,  and  the  calibre  encroached  upon.  At  the  same 
time,  the  hepatic  cells  are  compressed  and  are  undergoing  atrophy. 
In  advanced  stages,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  tissue  of  the 
liver  seems  to  be  replaced  by  the  amyloid  substance,  and  it  is  diffl- 
cnlt  to  say  in  what  structures  the  degeneration  has  originated,  hut 
even  here  there  arc  often,  as  in  Fig.  42,  indications  of  ita  origin  in 
the  capillaries.  In  the  spleen,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards,  there  are 
two  forms  of  amyloid  disease,  aud  in  one  form  it  seems  to  begin 
in  the  reticulum  of  the  Malpighian  bodies,  methyl  violet  or  iodme 
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revealing  a  fine  network  having  an  amyloid  reaction  in  these 
bodies  in  the  earliest  stage.  In  tne  other  form  it  aifeets  tlie  walls 
of  the  vascular  einasee  of  the  pulp.  In  tlie  kidney  it  is  chiefly  the 
vessels  that  are  affected,  but  the  basement  membrane  of  the  urin- 
iferouB  tubules  is  also  sometimes  involved. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  amyloid  substance  first  appears 
in  the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  in  the  connective  tissue  in  these 
three  organs.  It  remains  to  be  considered  whether  it  passes 
beyond  these  to  the  other  elements  of  the  organs.     In  the  case  of 

Fio.  43. 
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the  liver  tliere  does  not  seem  to  be  any  undoubted  evidence  that 
it  does  so.  In  the  earlier  stages  it  is  found  in  the  \c6sels  alone, 
and  in  the  later  stages  there  is  such  enlargement  and  coiitortioD 
that  the  seat  of  origin  is  somewhat  obscure.  In  the  kidney,  also, 
it  seems  to  confine  itself  to  the  vessels  and  connective  tissue  of  the 
organ.  In  the  spleen  it  does  not,  according  to  the  observations  of 
the  author,  confine  itself  to  the  vessels  and  connective  tissue 

E roper.  Even  in  very  early  stages  he  hsis  generally  found  that 
ere  and  there  in  the  sago  spleen  the  round  cells  of  the  lymphoid 
follicles  are  aftected.  These  cells,  from  what  has  been  said  on  a 
previous  occasion,  may  be  regarded,  however,  as  belonging  to  the 
connective  tissue.  In  the  lymphatic  glands,  again,  it  is  the  blood- 
vessels and  reticulum  that  are  affected.  In  the  intestine  it  is  the 
capillanes  and  arteries,  and  to  a  less  extent  the  muscular  fibre-cells. 
From  this  it  will  appear  that  the  view  formerly  held,  according 
to  which  the  disease  might  attack  the  epithelial  cells  of  such  organs 
as  the  liver,  is  erroneous,  and  that  the  degeneration  is  confined  to 
the  structures  constituting  the  sup)>orting  framework  of  the  tissues, 
including  the.  vessels. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  effects  of  auyloid  ueueneration. 
We  have  referred  to  the  brittleness  of  the  amyloid  substance,  but 
it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  this  exists  to  any  considerable  extent 
during  life,  otherwise  we  should  have  frequent  hemorrliages  as  a 
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result  of  amyloid  disease.  Hemorrhages  rarely  occur,  and  so  we 
infer  that  the  substance  is  tolerably  elastic  during  life.  In  exam- 
ining amyloid  organs  after  death,  especially  such  organs  as  the 
intestine,  great  care  should  be  taken  in  handling  them  lest  de- 
struction of  the  amyloid  structure  should  take  place. 

It  is  clear  from  symptoms  observed  during  life  that  the  amyloid 
substance  is  very  pervious  to  fluids,  the  prominent  ^-mptom  of 
amyloid  disease  in  the  bowels  being  diarrhoea,  and  in  the  kidney 
excessive  discharge  of  watery  urine. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  calibre  of  vessels  is  reduced 
when  amyloid  disease  occurs  in  their  walls.  This  will  cause 
anaemia  in  the  structures  supplied;  and  atrophv,  sometimes  with 
fatty  degeneration,  is  frequently  the  result.  This  we  see  in  the 
kidney  and  in  the  liver,  the  atrophy  of  the  proper  secreting  sub- 
stance of  the  liver  being,  however,  to  a  great  extent,  the  direct 
result  of  pressure  by  the  swollen  capillaries. 

The  amyloid  structures  are  greatly  increased  in  bulk  and  weight, 
and  this  tells  on  the  orgau  as  a  whole.  The  liver,  spleen,  and 
kidneys  are  often  greatly  enlarged,  and  ttiey  present  a  peculiar 
dense  translucent  appearance  which  has  given  rise  to  the  names 
waxy  and  lardaceous  disease,  oftien  applied  to  amyloid  degeneration. 

Besides  the  generally  diflftised  amyloid  disease  occurring  in  a 
number  of  organs,  and  present  in  every  part  of  the  individual 
organs  affected,  we  sometimes  meet  with  a  localizbd  amyloid 
DEGENERATION.  This  mostly  occurs  in  new-formed  inflammatory 
tissue  and  cicatrices,  especially  when  of  syphilitic  origin,  and  also 
in  tumors.  As  jet  this  local  amyloid  degeneration  has  only  been 
observed  in  pathological  structures  such  as  those  mentioned.  It 
has  been  seen  in  syphilitic  cicatrices  in  the  liver,  in  the  tongue, 
and  larynx,  in  degenerating  cartilage,  etc.,  and  in  some  cases  the 
amyloid  piece  of  tissue  is  of  considerable  size,  and  as  it  differs  in 
its  hard  translucent  character  from  the  tissues  around,  it  mav 
itself  look  like  a  tumor. 

We  may  now  consider  the  nature  of  the  process  which  has 
been  described.  Looking  to  the  history  of  the  cases  in  which  it 
occurs,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  to  be  referred  primarily  to  an  alteration 
in  the  blood,  probably  an  impoverishment  of  it  in  albumen.  The 
disease  is  not  an  independent  one,  but  comes  on  in  certain  cachectic 
states  due  to  chronic  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  diseases  of  bone  in- 
volving prolonged  suppuration,  chronic  dysentery,  chronic  albu- 
minuria, etc. 

It  is  more  diflScult  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  connection 
between  the  vice  in  the  blood  and  the  disease  in  the  tissues.  By 
some  it  is  supposed  that  the  amyloid  substance  arises  in  the  blood 
by  modification  of  the  albumen,  and  is  then  infiltrated  into  the 
structures.  But  this  view  cannot  be  accepted,  for  various  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  the  substance  is  eminently  insoluble,  and  it  is 
diflScult, to  understand  how  it  can  be  carried ;  besides  this,  it  does 
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not  displace  the  normal  structures  simply,  but  replaces  them,  these 
structures  heing  convei-ted  into  the  amyloid  substance.  It  is  more 
consistent  to  suppose  that  the  tissues  are  reduced  in  vitality  by  the 
altered  condition  of  the  blood,  and  that  the  albumen  received 
enters  into  combination  witli  the  protoplasm  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  this  peculiar  substance.  The  process  may  perhaps  be 
compared  to  the  coagulation  of  the  tissues,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  sometimes  occurs  when  they  undergo  necrosis,  the  tissues 
entering  apparently  into  a  chemical  union  with  the  fibrinogen  in 
the  fluid  exuded  from  the  bloodvessels,  so  as  to  form  fibnne  or 
some  substance  allied  to  it.  Amyloid  substance  has  been  often 
regarded  as  akin  to  tibrine,  and  fibrinous  casts  in  the  tubules  of 
the  kidney  are  sometimes  converted  into  amyloid  substance.  The 
existence  of  localized  amyloid  disease  is  strongly  confirmatory  of 
some  such  view  as  this.  Here  abnormal  structures  enter  into  this 
peculiar  chemical  combination  with  the  albumen  of  the  blood, 
while  normal  structures  do  not.  In  this  connection  also,  the  feet 
that  amyloid  disease  atlects  the  connective  structures  of  the  body 
is  not  to  he  forgotten.  It  is  as  if  the  chemical  basis  of  these 
structures  had  a  special  relation  to  the  amyloid  substance.  Amy- 
loid disease  is  therefore  essentially  a  degeneration,  although,  in 
order  to  the  formation  of  the  amyloid  substance,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  added  to  the  tissue  material  from  without,  and  this  adds 
greatly  to  the  bulk  and  weight  of  the  structures. 

We  have  still  to  refer  to  bodies  occasionally  met  with,  and  des- 
ignated AMYLOID   CONCRETIONS   Or   CORPORA   AMTLACSA.      In   old   ez- 
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travasations  of  blood  we  sometimes  meet  with  round  or  oval 
stratified  bodies  of  small  size  (see  Fig.  44,  b),  which  give  a  typical 
amyloid  reaction.     Sometimes  they  contain  in  their  central  parts 
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a  foreign  body,  such  as  a  blood-crystal.  Again,  in  the  prostate 
gland  (a)  we  meet  with  concretions  of  considerable  size,  it  may  be 
visible,  as  brown  granules,  to  the  naked  eye,  with  all  the  characters 
of  stratified  amyloid  concretions.  They  are  also  met  with  in  the 
tissues  of  the  central  nervous  system  (c),  they  are  present  in  the 
normal  brain,  especially  in  the  ependyma  of  the  ventricles,  but  in 
cases  of  sclerosis  they  may  be  present  in  enormous  numbers. 

The  significance  of  these  amyloid  bodies  is  not  usually  very 
great  in  a  directly  practical  point  of  view,  but  their  presence  under 
these  various  conditions  seems  to  prove  that  the  various  albu- 
minous substances  may  undergo  conversion  into  the  so-called 
amyloid  substance. 


HYPERTROPHY,   REPAIR,  AND  REGENERATION. 


I.  HYPERTROPHY. 

Hypertrophy,  in  its  most  literal  Hense,  means  overgrowth,  or 
excessive  growth,  and  it  is  so  that  we  shall  use  it  here.  In  order 
to  understand  overgrowth  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  some  ob- 
servations on  the  characteristics  of  normal  growth. 

In  the  NORMAL  GROWTH  of  the  body  each  tissue  has  the  power  of 
reproduction  up  to  a  certain  point.  By  some  hidden  powder  the 
tissue  grows  and  moulds  itself  into  particular  anatomical  forms, 
and  ceases  growing  when  it  has  attained  the  proportions  necessarj* 
for  its  function  in  the  organism.  We  do  not  know  what  this 
power  is,  but  we  can  say  that  it  is  inherited  by  the  germ  from  its 
parents,  and  that  in  the  variations  which  are  presented  in  different 
individuals  heredity  plays  a  very  important  part. 

In  order  to  this  growth  the  new  formation  of  bloodvessels  is 
necessarv,  but  here,  as  in  pathological  conditions,  the  formation 
of  vessels  is  secondary,  and  takes  place  merely  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  organism.  The  amount  of  blood  supplied  and  its 
distribution  strictly  follow  the  necessities  of  the  growinsc  tissues, 
and  the  vascular  system  shows  a  wonderful  power  of  adaptation 
to  the  requirements  of  the  tissues.  It  is  true,  as  we  shall  see 
afterwards,  that  an  excessive  supply  of  blood  may  lead  to  increased 
growth,  but  such  an  excessive  supply  of  blood  never  occurs  nor- 
mally, is  an  accident,  and  as  such  may  lead  to  morbid  or  excessive 
growth. 

When  tissues  cease  to  grow,  it  is  not  that  the  formative  power 
inherent  in  them  has  ceased  to  exist,  but  simply  that,  being  sub- 
ordinate to  the  general  law  of  the  organism  they  have  attained 
the  full  size  requisite  for  their  intended  uses.  Should  occasion 
occur  for  their  renewed  growth,  then  it  will  very  often  happen 
that  a  fresh  start  will  be  made. 

Looking  to  the  details  of  normal  growth,  we  find  that  it  is  the 
cells  which  are  the  essential  factors  in  the  process.  It  is  by 
DIVISION  OF  THE  CELLS,  a  proccss  frequently  designated  proliferation, 
that  growth  is  ultimately  affected.  Much  careful  observation  has 
been  bestowed  on  the  process  of  division  of  cells.  There  are 
frequent  indications  that  first  tlie  nucleus  and  after\vards  the  cell 
separate  into  two.  Before  the  actual  diAHsion  begins  the  nucleus 
undergoes  a  transformation,  the  details  of  which  may  be  studied 
in  Fig.  45.  In  a  the  condition  of  an  epithelial  cell  in  its  normal 
quiescent  state  is  shown.    By  particular  methods  of  staining  it  can 
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be  shown  that  the  nucleus  contains  a  tine  network  of  fibres,  but 
here  the  substance  of  the  nucleus  »s  well  as  the  fibres  is  stained. 
In  6  tlie  condition  preliminary  to  division  U  shown.  The  nucleas 
now  contains  a  collection  of  convoluted  tubes,  and  those  alone  are 
stained  while  the  substance  between  does  not  take  on  the  color. 
These  tibret;  are  apparently  contractile  and  vary  their  position 
somewliat,  but  gradually  tend  to  ast^ume  a  I'adiating  arrangement 
a«  in  c  and  J.  There  now  comen  a  separation  in  the  middle,  ae  at 
e,  and  the  two  sets  of  fibres  retreat  from  one  another  towards  the 


poles  of  the  cells  as  in  /.  The  division  of  the  nucleus  is  thus 
effected,  and  that  of  the  cell  follows  as  in  tf.  Subsequently  the 
irregular  bundle  of  tibres  in  each  new  cell  assumes  the  shape  of 
the  regular  nucleus  and  gets  surrounded  by  a  membrane.  The 
fibres  also  give  place  to  a  tine  network  as  in  the  original  cell,  and 
the  substance  of  the  nucleus  bet"'een  the  fibres  again  takes  on  the 
staining  as  in  i. 

This  procosB  of  division  has  been  observed  in  the  fixed  cells  of 
many  tissues,  and  it  is  probably  the  only  one  which  occurs  in  the 
normal  process  of  growth.  In  white  blood-corpuscles,  and 
probably  also  in  the  embryonic  cells  a  more  direct  division  of  the 
nuclei  appears  to  occur,  but  the  details  of  that  process  are  not  very 
clear. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  facts  mentioned  as  to  normal  growth  we 
have  now  to  consider  the  processes  in  overgrowth  or  hypertrophy, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  it  occurs. 

The  simplest  form  of  hypertrophy  is  that  which  arises  from  the 
necessity  for  the  excessive  pebfobmance  of  a  nohhal  FUNCxmN. 
We  saw  that  growth  ceases  when  tlie  requirements  nf  the  organism 
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are  satisfied,  but  if  increased  requirements  develop,  then  the 
tissues  may  take  on  a  fresh  growth  to  meet  them.  This  is  illus- 
trated chiefly  by  the  muscular  and  epidermic  tissues. 

Many  instances  of  hypertrophy  op  muscle,  from  this  cause, 
might  be  cited.  If,  in  consequence  of  stricture  of  the  urethra  or 
obstruction  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the  passage  of  urine  is 
obstructed,  and  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder  must  contract 
with  more  vigor  to  expel  the  urine,  the  muscle  will  undergo 
hypertrophy.  In  this  way  there  may  be  a  very  remarkable  thicK- 
ening  of  the  muscular  coat.  In  like  manner,  we  may  have 
hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestine  in  connection 
with  stricture  of  the  rectum  or  colon.  The  muscular  tissue  of  the 
heart  also  undergoes  an  exactly  similar  hypertrophy  when,  in  order 
to  expel  the  blood  from  its  cavities,  more  forcible  contractions  are 
requisite.  We  know  also  that  the  voluntary  muscles  hypertrophy 
when  they  are  repeatedly  exercised  in  a  forcible  way. 

In  all  these  cases  of  hypertrophy  of  muscle  it  is  usually  said 
that  frequent  exercise  is  the  cause,  but  this  is  hardly  a  ftiU  descrip- 
tion of  the  circumstances.  The  exercise  must  not  only  be  frequent, 
but  the  work  to  be  done  must  require  an  unusually  forcible 
BXERTION  In  the  cases  already  cited  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
essential  condition  is  the  necessity  for  additional  power,  usually  to 
expel  the  contents  of  a  cavity  through  a  narrowed  orifice.  The 
heart  does  not  hypertrophy  because  its  muscle  undergoes  frequent 
exercise,  but  only  when  additional  force  is  required.  It  is  so  also 
in  the  case  of  voluntary  muscles.  Mere  agility  and  rapidity  of 
movement  does  not  cause  hypertrophy  of  muscle,  whereas  repeated 
severe  exertion  calls  it  forth.  The  muscles  of  the  hand  and  arm 
do  not  hypertrophy  in  persons  who  use  them  frequently  in  writing, 
but  they  do  in  artisans  who  use  great  force  in  their  occupations. 
It  may  be  added  that  a  muscular  action  w  hich  is  ordinarily  per- 
formed with  moderate  force  may,  from  abnormal  conditions,  come 
to  be  performed  frequently  with  excessive  force,  and  so  lead  to 
hypertrophy.  For  example,  the  urinary  bladder  may  be  induced 
to  contract  frequently  and  with  exaggerated  force,  although  there 
is  no  obstruction,  ana  this  may  induce  hypertrophy. 

A  question  arises  here  as  to  the  finer  details  of  the  hyper- 
trophy OF  muscle.  In  the  case  of  involuntary  muscle  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  hypertrophy  occurs  by  division  of  the  mus- 
cular fibre-cells  by  a  process  similar  to  that  already  described  in 
referring  to  normal  growth.  But  some  question  has  been  raised 
as  to  the  exact  nature  of  tn^ .process  in  striated  muscle,  and  careful 
measurements  have  been  mad^  of  the  diameter  of  the  muscular 
fibres  in  hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  It  is  stated  by  some  that  the 
diameter  is  increased  and  by  others  that  it  is  not.  It  may  be  said, 
however,  that  the  increase  in  thickness,  if  it  occurs,  is  not  so  great 
as  to  account  for  the  large  additional  bulk  of  the  muscular  sub- 
stance as  a  whole,  and  that  there  is,  as  well,  a  numerical  increase 
in  the  muscular  fibres  eflfected  by  division. 

Enlarfi^ement  of  a  tissue  bv  such  numerical  increase  lias  been 
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designated  by  Virchow  hyperplasia,  and  this  is  sometiraes  distin- 
guished from  true  hypertrophy,  in  which  there  is  merely  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  elements  of  the  tissue.  This  distinction,  however, 
cannot  be  rigidly  carried  out,  and  the  term  hyperplasia  will  only 
be  used  here  in  order  to  indicate  that  the  hyjiertrophy  is  by  pro- 
liferation. 

The  EPIDERMIS  is  the  other  tissue  which  fre(|uently  shows  hyper- 
trophy when  the  necessities  of  the  organism  call  for  it.  The  func- 
tion of  the  epidermis  is  chiefly  to  protect  the  true  skin  from  injury 
by  friction  against  external  objects,  and,  in  its  primary  formation 
in  the  foetus,  the  epidermis  is  thicker  or  thinner  according  as  the 

()art8  of  the  skin  are  liable  after  birth  to  be  exposed  to  greater  or 
esser  amounts  of  friction.  But,  if  afterwards,  certain  portions  of 
the  skin  are  frequently  exposed  to  friction,  then  an  additional 
growth  will  occur  in  the  epidermis,  a  hypertrophy.  We  have 
abundant  instances  of  this  in  the  horny  hands  of  workmen.  The 
thickening  of  the  epidermis  which  results  in  the  so-called  corns  is 
another  instance  of  hypertrophy,  in  order  to  protect  a  portion  of 
the  sensitive  skin  from  undue  friction  or  pressure. 

In  regard  to  these  thickenings  it  is  to  be  pointed  out  that  they 
only  occur  when  the  friction  or  pressure  is  not  constant,  but 
recurs  at  frequent  intervals.  A  constant  pressure,  as  by  a  splint 
pressing  on  a  part,  causes  atrophy,  whereas  a  frequently  repeated 
pressure  results  in  hypertrophy,  apparently  by  allowing  the  struct- 
ures to  recover  and  afford  time  for  increased  nutrition.  The  same 
law  applies  to  tissues  in  the  interior  of  the  body.  AVTien  exjiosed 
to  constant  pressure  they  atrophy;  when  the  pressure  is  intermit- 
tent they  hypertrophy.  It  is  here  to  be  noted,  however,  that 
pressure  from  within  (as  by  tumors,  aneurisms,  etc.)  is  usually  con- 
stant, while  that  from  without  is  mostly  intermittent.  Hence  the 
original  statement  of  John  Hunter  is  justified,  that  pressure  from 
without  produces  thickening,  while  that  from  within  causes 
atrophy,  although  it  is  not  to  be  taken  without  reservation. 

The  hypertrophy  of  the  epidermis  in  these  cases  is  undoubtedly 
effected  by  division  of  the  cells;  it  is  a  hyperplasia,  and  the  process 
is  similar  to  that  already  described. 

Hypertrophy  from  increased  blood-supply. — ^In  what  has  been 
already  stated  we  have  not  exhausted  the  subject  of  hypertrophy, 
and,  in  order  to  appreciate  what  follows,  it  is  necessary  to  refer 
again  to  normal  growth.  It  was  observed  above  that  in  ordinary 
growth  of  tissue  the  bloodvessels  strictly  follow  the  growing  tissue, 
and  are  formed  according  to  its  needs.  Hut  if,  from  some  acci- 
dental circumstance  or  by  artificial  interference,  the  blood-supply 
be  greatly  increased,  then  excessive  growth  may  result.  If  the 
spur  of  the  cock  be  removed  from  the  leg  and  successfully  trans- 
planted into  the  comb,  it  will  grow  with  excessive  vigor,  forming 
a  prominent  horn-like  structure.  Here  the  excessive  supply  of 
blood,  the  comb  having^  a  much  more  active  circulation  than  the 
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leg,  induces  an  excessive  growth  of  tlie  epidermis  foriniug  the 
spur. 

In  human  pathology  we  have  nnmerouu  instances  of  hypertrophy 
analogous  to  this.  Increased  activity  of  the  circulation  will  often 
lead  to  hypertrophies.  We  sec  it  in  the  NEiaHBORHooD  op  inplam- 
MATKjNS.  We  have  already  seen  that  determination  of  hlood  exists 
outside  the  immediately  inflamed  area,  and  if  this  is  prolonged  it 
may  lead  to  overgrowth  of  the  tissues.  In 
this  way  we  may  account   for  the  excessive  Fio.  40. 

frowth  of  hair  sometimes  seen  in  the  neigh- 
orhood  of  ulcers,  near  diseased  joints,  and 
at  the  ends  of  stumps  which  have  remained 
long  inflamed. 

A  very  striking  instance  of  hypertrophy  of 
this  kin^  is  sometimes  nfiorded  m  bonbs.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  inflamed  joints  the  sur- 
face of  the  hones  is  often  nodulated,  and  the 
bones  greatly  thickened  by  new  formation 
from  the  periosteum.  In  cases  of  periostitis, 
the  new  tormatiou  of  bone  is  perhaps  more 
strictly  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  inflam- 
matory process,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards. 
Then,!  arc  some  curious  instances  of  limited 
neeronis  of  bone  occurring  during  the  period 
of  growth  in  which  tlie  bone,  as  a  whole,  has 
grown  larger  than  the  other.  If  a  boy  has  a 
necrosis  of  the  femur,  the  whole  bone  is 
probably  more  richly  supplied  with  blood,  and 
the  normul  groivth  is  accelerated.  The  ne- 
crosis may  be  recovered  from,  and  the  person 
is  left  with  a  permanently  elongated  femur 
which  may  be  as  much  as  two  inches  longer 
than  the  other,  and  may  lead  to  considerable 
lameness.  The  tibia  ts  differently  situated 
to  the  fenmr.  Its  tw<i  extremities,  are  tied 
to  the  enils  of  the  fibula  by  firm  ligaments, 

and  so  the  i>one  cannot  elongate.     If  over-        p. „„„    .„.    „.., 

growth  occurs,  the  bone  must  curve  so  m  to     ,«„•  or  tthu,  the  rMnit 
accommodate   itself       An   example    of   this     of  nMroiii  daring  panod 
IB  shown  iti  the  accompanying  Fig.  40,  from     of  growth.    (Paobt.) 
a  preparation  in  St.  Bartholomew's  museum 
(quoted  by  Paget),  in  which  tlie  bone,  meaaured  over  its  curve,  was 
two  inches  longer  than  the  healthy  one, 

11.  THE  REPAIR  OF  IN.IUKIKS  AND  RE.''TOKATION  OF  LOST  PARTS. 

The  term  Reuenebation  is  applied  to  the  restoration  of  portions 
of  the  body  which  have  been  lost  by  injury  or  disease.  The 
regeneration  of  a  part  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  mere 
growth.     A   tissue   may    be    able   under  suitable  stimulation  to 
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reproduce  its  elements,  and  increase  in  size ;  but  for  the  replace- 
ment of  a  lost  part,  if  at  all  considerable,  there  must  be,  \nrtually, 
a  renewal  of  the  process  of  development. 

This  REPRODUCTION  OF  LOST  PARTS  in  their  entirety  occurs  readily 
in  some  of  the  lowest  forms  op  animals.  In  the  hydra,  if  the 
creature  be  cut  in  two,  each  half  will  develoj)  into  a  complete 
animal,  and  the  process  may  be  repeated  indefinitely.  This  power 
of  reproduction  of  the  whole  animal  from  a  part  seems  confined 
to  those  creatures  which  can  propagate  by  spontaneous  fission  or 
gemmation.  When  we  come  to  animals  higher  in  the  scale  the 
power  of  reproduction  seems  to  be  limited  to  the  restoration  of 
lost  limbs,  antenna*,  etc. 

AVithout  going  into  details,  which  will  be  found  by  reference  to 
Paget's  "Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology,"  it  may  be  said  tliat 
there  are  indications  which  seem  to  show  that  tliere  is  some  kind 
of  LAW  according  to  wliich  the  reparative  power  in  each  perfect 
species  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  amount  of  change  which  the 
animal  has  passed  through  in  its  development  from  the  embryonic 
to  the  perfect  state.  It  is  as  if,  in  the  process  of  development,  the 
formative  power  as  distinguished  from  mere  growth  were  gradually 
exhausted,  and  the  process  of  reproduction,  which  we  have  seen  to 
be,  as  it  were,  a  renewal  of  that  of  development,  only  occurs  when 
this  power  has  been  comparatively  little  expended.  It  appears,  for 
instance,  that  in  insects  the  power  of  reproducing  antennw  or 
limbs  is  limited  to  those  species  which  have  attained  the  perfect 
state  through  a  comparatively  simple  and  direct  course  of  develop- 
ment. It  is  consistent  with  this  view  that  in  the  larval  stat^  insects 
show  a  much  greater  power  of  reproduction  tlian  when  perfect. 
The  larva  of  one  of  the  higher  insects  will  be  able  to  reproauce  its 
limbs,  while  the  perfect  insect  is  not. 

In  man,  and  in  the  vertebrata  in  general,  the  long  coui'se  of 
development  seems  largely  to  exhaust  the  reproductive  power 
of  the  Dody,  and,  in  the  adult  state  at  least,  the  power  of  restoration 
of  lost  parts  is  very  small,  and  the  processes  concerned  are  almost 
as  much  related  to  growth  of  tissue  as  to  develo]>ment.  In  the 
embryonic  state  it  is  probable  that  the  power  of  restoring  lost  parts 
is  much  greater  than  in  the  adult.  Some  children  are  born  with  a 
short  arm,  at  the  extremity  of  which  are  imperfectly  developed 
fingers;  it  is  probable  that  in  these  cases  amputation  of  the  ann 
has  occurred  in  utero,  and  an  attempt  at  restoration  has  followed. 

In  the  adult  it  may  be  said  that  restoration  of  lost  structures  is 
almost  confined  to  the  blood  and  the  epithelial  and  connectivetissues. 
Along  with  the  connective  tissues  we  have,  of  course,  bloodvessels 
which  are  readily  reproduced,  and  we  may  also,  to  a  limited  extent, 
include  nerve-fibres,  which,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards,  are  some- 
times restored. 

While,  therefore,  the  absolute  restoration  of  complete  and  con- 
siderable portions  of  the  body  is  scarcely  possible  in  man,  yet  the 
body  is  by  no  means  unprovided  with  powers  by  which  injuries 
ARE  REPAIRED  and  loss  of  structurcs  is  made  good.    It  may  be  said 
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that  the  higher  and  more  complex  animals  are  endowed  with 
greater  ability  to  protect  themselves  from  injury,  and  that  their 
tissues  possess  the  necessary  powers  of  restoration  in  the  case  of 
those  injuries  to  which  they  are  specially  liable.  In  the  various 
processes  here  to  be  considered,  it  will  be  seen  that  what  may  be 
called  the  definite  intention  to  attain  a  certain  result  which  is  shown 
in  the  process  of  development,  is  distinctly  visible,  and  that  the 
tissues  have  a  remarkable  power  of  meeting  adverse  conditions. 

Healing  of  wounds. — The  power  of  repair  is  well  seen  in  the 
various  processes  concerned  in  the  healing  of  wounds.  There  are 
some  wounds  which  heal  by  a  process  fitly  designated  immediate 
UNION.  That  is  to  say,  the  surfaces  are  brought  together  and 
coalesce  without  any  new-formed  material  being  produced  to  serve 
as  a  bond  of  union.  This  occurs  mostly  in  clean-cut  wounds, 
which,  shortly  after  their  infliction,  are  closed  so  as  to  bring  the 
cut  surfaces  into  'close  contact.  It  is  necessary  for  this  process 
that  all  inflammation  be  avoided  eitlier  at  the  time  of  infliction  of 
the  wound  or  afterwards.  The  wound  should  therefore  be  clean- 
cut  and  made  with  a  sharp  instrument.  We  are  to  think  of  the 
living  tissues  not  as  mere  mechanical  pieces  of  texture,  but  as 
possessed,  by  \drtue  of  their  \ntality,  of  wonderful  powers  of  adapt- 
ability to  circumstances.  When  two  living  surfaces  are  brought 
into  contact  and  all  disturbing  conditions  are  averted,  then  the 
bloodvessels  will  form  communications,  the  nerves  will  by  and  by 
unite  and  become  continuous,  and  the  connective  tissue  coalesce. 
In  this  way  it  frequently  happens  that  a  wound  in  tlie  skin,  or  even 
in  muscle,  unites,  and  no  trace  of  a  bond  of  union  or  even  of  the 
line   of  union  can  be  found  after  a   few   days.     The  epidermis 

robably  does  not  unite  so  directly,  and    the  wound  is  covered 

y  new-formed  epidermis. 
In  union  by  primary  adhesion  we  have  a  process  of  a  more 
complicated  kind.  In  it  inflammation  plays  a  part.  When  a 
wound  is  inflicted,  the  mere  mechanical  injury,  or  exposure  after- 
wards, frequently  leads  to  a  tri\ial  but  acute  inflammation,  re- 
sulting, as  we  have  seen,  in  the  coating  of  the  cut  surface  with  a 
fibrinous  exudation,  the  so-called  glaze.  K  two  surfaces  thus 
coated  with  fibrine  be  brought  in  contact  they  unite,  the  fibrine 
acting  as  a  glue  or  cement.  But  the  fibrine  does  not  form  a  per- 
manent bond  of  union,  and  if  no  attempt  is  made  to  eftect  union 
by  other  methods,  then  the  wound  will  subsequently  gape  by  the 
breaking  down  of  the  fibrine.  In  order  to  effect  a  permanent 
union  we  must  have  formative  cells  produced,  such  as  we  saw, 
when  studying  inflammation,  to  be  necessary  for  the  formation  of 
connective  tissue  out  of  granulation  tissue,  and  we  must  have  a 
similar  new  formation  of  bloodvessels.  The  new  formation  of  a 
uniting  tissue  here  is  very  trivial  in  amount ;  there  is  no  produc- 
tion oi  proper  granulation  tissue,  but  merely  a  limited  production 
of  formative  cells  which  replace  the  thin  layer  of  fibrine,  and  a 
budding  of  the  bloodvessels  till  communications  are  formed  be- 
tween the  two  surfaces.     This  whole  process  may  occupy  only  a 
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day  or  two,  and  the  permanent  new-formed  tissue  forming  the 
cicatrix  is  usually  very  small  in  amount.  This  form  of  union  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  union  by  the  first  intention,  but  that 
term  is  also  applied  sometimes,  but  not  correctly,  to  immediate 
union,  and  so  it  is,  perhaps,  better  to  use  the  term  primary  adhe- 
sion for  this  form. 

In  studying  inflammation  we  have  already  considered  the  method 
of  UNION  BY  the  SECOND  INTENTION  which  occurs  whcu  two  granu- 
lating surfaces  come  in  contact. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  refer  more  particularly  to  the  processes  of 
REGENERATION  as  manifested  in  the  individual  tissues  of  tlie  body. 

In  the  first  place  we  may  regard  the  blood  as  a  tissue,  and  we 
have  already  seen  that  after  a  severe  hemorrhage  its  constituents 
are  gradually  regenerated,  the  fluid  part  most  quickly,  the  white 
corpuscles  comparatively  soon,  and  the  red  corpuscles  somewhat 
slowly. 

The  EPIDERMIS  and  epithelium  of  the  surface  of  the  skin  and 
mucous  membranes  are  restored  with  considerable  rapidity.  In 
the  case  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  there  is  normally  a 
continuous  shedding  of  the  surface  epithelium,  and  a  new  forma- 
tion in  the  deeper  layers  to  replace  that  which  is  lost,  a  kind  of 
physiological  regeneration  therefore.  When,  by  accident  or  other- 
wise, a  superficial  portion  of  epithelium  is  shed  before  its  time,  it 
will  be  replaced  by  the  normal  growth  of  the  deeper  layers,  prob- 
ably accelerated  by  the  requirements  of  the  body.  When  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  epithelium  is  destroyed,  the  gap  is  by  de- 
grees filled  by  the  proliferation  of  the  epithelium  at  the  edges  of 
the  wound,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  case  of  the  cicatrization 
of  a  granulating  wound.  According  to  the  observations  of  Klebs, 
the  new-formecf  epithelium  acquires  a  slight  power  of  amoeboid 
movement,  so  that  it  can  proceed  to  the  spot  which  it  is  to  occupy. 

The  proliferation  of  the  epithelium  proceeds  by  a  process  similar 
to  that  already  described  m  considering  the  normal  division  of 
cells.  In  the  accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  47)  from  a  paper  by 
Eberth  (Virchow's  ArchiVj  67)  the  fibrous  transformation  of  the 
nucleus  and  the  other  changes,  as  seen  in  the  cornea  of  the  rabbit, 
some  days  after  a  portion  of  the  epithelium  had  been  removed,  are 
shown.  In  the  normal  cornea  there  are  traces  of  a  similar  process 
by  which,  we  may  presume,  the  physiological  regeneration  occurs. 

It  is  here  of  interest  to  observe  that  the  epidermic  cells  may  be 
transported  from  their  original  seat  and  survive  and  proliferate  on 
ihe  surface  of  a  wound,  even  in  another  individual.  It  is  well 
known  that  advantage  is  taken  of  this  fact  in  the  process  of  graft- 
ing which  surgeons  resort  to  in  order  to  accomplish  the  cicatriza- 
tion of  large  wounds.  The  whole  thickness  of  the  skin  or  mucous 
membrane  may  be  transplanted  from  one  place  to  another,  or  even 
from  a  difterent  person;  or  the  skin  may  be  made  to  occupy  the 
place  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  vice  versa.  When  the  sian  or 
mucous  membrane  is  thus  made  to  occupy  a  different  position  witli 
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differeDt  relatioiiB  aud  duties,  it  by  and  by  contbrmB  itself  to  ita 
Dew  positiou  and  the  epithelium  acquires  a  structure  like  that  in 
its  neighborhood. 

In  toe  case  of  the  hairs  and  aails  we  have  normally  a  process  of 
desquamation  and  regeneration  similar  to  that  of  the  surface  epi- 
dermis. If  a  hair  be  prematurely  extracted  or  a  nail  torn  otf,  it  is 
restored  by  a  strictly  normal  process.     But  if  the  hair-follicle  be 
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removed  or  the  matrix  of  the  nail  destroyed,  there  is  no  restora- 
tion of  the  structure,  the  regeneration  of  such  complex  structurea 
being  beyond  the  powers  of  the  ordinary  epidermis. 

In  some  glands  there  is  in  health  or  disease  a  desquamation  or 
destruction  of  the  epithelium.  Then,  in  the  kidneys  there  is  a 
form  of  inflammation  in  which  the  epithelium  of  tne  tubules  is 
abundantly  shed.  In  this  case  it  is  restored  by  a  new  formation, 
and  we  are  sometimes  able  to  observe  the  old  epithelium  in  the 
lumen  of  the  tubules,  while  the  small,  young  epithelium  lines 
them.  In  the  liver  there  is  great  destruction  of  the  secreting  cells 
in  acute  yellow  atrophy,  and  sometimes  alongside  the  remains  of 
the  celts  there  are  collections  of  new-formed  cells,  as  if  an  attempt 
were  being  made  at  renovation  of  the  tissue. 

The  regeneration  of  connective  tissue  has  been  sufficiently 
illustrated  in  what  has  gone  before.  It  is  obvious  that  in  the  heal- 
ing of  wounds,  except  by  immediate  union,  there  is  a  new  forma- 
tion of  connective  tissue  and  bloodvessels.  As  connective  tissue 
seems  to  be  the  simplest  form  of  tissue,  it  is  sometimes  used  to  fill 
op  gaps  where  more  complex  tissues  have  been   lost.      Thus  a 
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wound  in  a  muscle  is  not  restored  by  the  formation  of  muscular 
but  of  connective  tissue,  and  so  is  it  with  wounds  of  the  liver, 
spleen,  kidneys,  etc. 

The  regeneration  of  bonk  is  frequently  exemplified  in  the  repair 
of  fractures.  In  the  various  processes  observable  here  we  may  see 
conditions  analogous  to  those  in  healing  by  primary  adhesion  and 
by  the  second  intention.  In  cases  where  the  broken  ends  are  kept 
closely  together  and  at  rest  there  may  be  very  little  inflammation, 
and  the  permanent  uniting  medium  may  be  produced  by  the  im- 
mediately neighboring  tissue.  As  we  shall  sec  afterwards,  although 
the  periosteum  usually  supplies  the  new  bone,  yet  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  its  formation,  but  the  bone  itself,  perhaps  rather  the  tissue 
occupying  the  Haversian  canals,  is  capable,  under  certain  conditions, 
of  producing  new  bone.  In  other  cases  there  is  more  considerable 
inflammation,  it  may  be  with  suppuration,  and  granulation  tissue 
is  produced.  This  granulation  tissue,  arising  largely  from  the 
periosteum,  develops  according  to  circumstances  bone,  cartilage, 
or  connective  tissue,  forming  me  callus  and  ultimately  supplying 
the  permanent  bond  of  union  between  the  broken  ends. 

It  has  recently  been  shown  by  the  observations  of  Dr.  Macewen, 
of  Glasgow,  that  bone  may  be  transplanted.  Pieces  of  bone  have 
been  taken  from  a  person,  and  used  to  fill  up  a  gap  in  a  bone,  and 
they  have  both  lived  and  grown  larger  in  their  new  position. 

Nbrvb-fibres  show  a  certain  power  of  new  formation  when 
divided  or  when  portions  are  excised.  When  a  nerve  is  thus 
divided,  even  if  the  two  ends  are  separated  for  some  distance, 
there  is  often,  after  a  time,  a  ftill  reestablishment  of  the  conduc- 
tion. It  appears  that  from  the  central  end  pale  fibres  grow  out. 
These  pass  to  the  peripheral  end,  and  constitute  the  axis-cylinders, 
which  afterwards  acquire  medullary  sheaths  and  so  become  com- 
plete nerve-fibres.  In  this  way  a  considerable  length  of  nerve 
may  apparently  be  restored. 

"there  is  another  form  of  regeneration  sometimes  described,  but 
it  is  of  a  more  doubtful  nature.  When  a  nerve  is  divided,  the 
fibres  in  the  peripheral  portion,  from  its  cut  end  downwards  to  its 
ultimate  distribution,  show  a  peculiar  change,  consisting  mainly 
in  degeneration  of  the  medullary  sheath.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  axis-cylinder  takes  any  part  in  this  process.  After  the  cut 
ends  join,  the  nerve-fibres  are  restored,  and  this  by  a  process  which 
m^  be  called  regeneration  of  the  medullary  sheath. 

ft  has  already  been  mentioned  that  when  a  muscle  is  wounded 
the  gap  is  filled  by  connective  tissue;  there  is  no  proper  regenera- 
tion. But  there  may  be  loss  of  the  contractile  substance  by  de- 
generation, as  in  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart.  When  such  a 
process  is  intense,  it  seems  impossible  that  the  muscular  fibres 
can  be  restored,  and  as  the  heart  oft^en  recovers  there  must  be  a 
regeneration  of  the  contractile  substance.  But  in  this  case  there 
is  not  a  destruction  of  the  muscular  nuclei,  and  therefore  not  a 
regeneration  of  the  muscular  cell  as  a  whole.  In  the  case  of 
unstriped  muscle  there  is  probably  also  an  occasional  degeneration 
and  renewal  of  the  contractile  cells. 


INFECTIVE  TUMORS   (GRANULATION. TISSUE 

TUMORS). 


This  class  of  tumors  is  taken  up  here  chiefly  because  they  Hhow 
in  their  structure  and  general  relations  considerable  analogies  to 
inflammation  on  the  one  hand  and  tumors  proper  on  the  other. 
As  indicated  in  a  previous  part,  the  expression  infective  means 
that  the  disease  is  "spreading,"  that  it  depends  on  some  virus 
which  propagates  itself,  and  tends  to  reproduce  the  same  kind  of 
lesion  outside  its  original  seat.  In  two  forms  of  disease  included 
here,  the  exact  nature  of  the  virus  has  been  made  out,  namely,  in 
tuberculosis  and  leprosy;  and  in  both  it  is  found  to  be  a  micro- 
organism in  the  form  of  a  short  rod-shaped  bacillus.  It  may  per- 
haps be  legitimately  inferred  that  in  all  the  rest  specific  organisms 
are  the  infective  agents.  It  may  be  added  that  several  of  these 
forms  of  disease  are  not  only  infective  but  infectious,  communi- 
cable, that  is  to  say,  from  person  to  person;  some  are  capable  of 
being  inoculated  into  animals. 

The  virus  acts  as  an  irritant,  and  the  resulting  lesions  present 
strong  analogies  to  inflammation.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the 
micro-organisms,  where  they  are  concerned,  themselves  irritate 
the  tissues;  it  is  more  probable  that  the  irritation  is  due  to  chemi- 
cal products  resulting  from  their  vital  processes.  The  resulting 
lesions  are  in  some  cases  indistinguishable  from  those  of  inflam- 
mation, and  we  shall  see  afterwards  that  we  have  to  speak  of 
syphilitic  and  tubercular  inflammations.  But  the  virus  also  takes 
usually  a  more  local  habitation,  and  concentrating  its  action  on 
particular  points,  it  gives  rise  to  numerous  lesions,  having  more 
or  less  the  character  of  tumors.  Even  the  tumors  present  great 
analo^es  to  inflammation  in  their  structure.  They  are  formed  of 
granulation  tissue,  and  are  often  called  «ranulation-tissue  tumors 
or  granulomas. 

But  the  tissue  of  the  tumors  presents  certain  diflferences  from 
ordinary  granulation  tissue  chiefly  in  its  tendencies.  The  granu- 
lation cells  tend  to  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  and  so  the  tissue 
may  become  caseous  or  break  down.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
the  more  normal  tendency  to  undergo  development  into  connec- 
tive tissue,  and  this  may  go  on  in  an  imperfect  way  alongside  the 
other  change.  Hence  the  tumors  frequently  present  great  varieties 
in  structure,  and  it  is  sometimes  diflicult  fully  to  unravel  their 
relations. 
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In  this  section  we  bave  to  consider  the  general  relations  of  this 
disease.  In  what  has  gone  before  some  ot  the  grounds  bave  been 
indicated  for  stating  that  a  virus  is  concerned  in  its  pruduction. 
In  addition  the  following  may  be  mentioned;  it  is  well  known  that 
the  discharges  from  a  syphilitic  person  are  contagious;  and  it  is 
also  generally  believed  that  in  the  secondary  stage  tbe  blood,  and 
even  the  milk,  are  infectious.  In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  an  attack  of  syphilis  generally  confers  immunity  against 
a  further  attack,  the  analogy  with  the  specific  fevers  being  sug- 
gested by  this. 

A  virus  is  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  as  a  general  rule  it  is 
usually  applied  to  some  part  of  the  organs  of  generation.  It  may 
be  applied,  however,  to  some  other  part,  as  to  tbe  finger  (in  the 
case  of  a  surgeon  examining  a  part),  to  the  lip  (as  in  the  case  from 
which  Fig.  48  is  taken),  to  the  eyelids  or  other  external  part.    The 
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result  is  the  ikdurated  or  primary  chancre.  This  consists  of  a 
raised  hard  structure  generally  with  an  ulcerated  surface.  Ex- 
amined microscopically,  it  is  found  that  the  epidermal  covering  of 
the  skin  is  not  nccossarily  lost,  but  that  beneath  it,  and  in  the 
central  part,  it  may  be  to  some  extent  replacing  it,  there  is  an 
enormous  formation  of  granulation  tissue  (Fig.  48).  The  true  skin 
is  entirely  replaced  by  this  granulation  tissue,  and  instead  of  it 
tliere  is  a  bulky  mass  of  round  cells.  This  structure  may  be 
regarded  as  inflammatory,  out  it  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  tumor,  and  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  syphilitic  tamer. 
In  its  less  common  seats  it  may  very  closely  resemble  another 
form  of  tumor.  Thus  a  chancre  of  tbe  lip  may  be  mistaken  for  an 
epithelioma,  and  be  excised  under  that  impression.  This  actually 
occurred  in  the  case  from  which  Fig.  48  was  taken.     The  tissue, 
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although  like  in  structure  to  granulations,  does  not,  like  them, 
readily  form  connective  tissue,  but  remains  long  in  the  same  rudi- 
mentary condition,  and  when  it  disappears  leaves  comparatively 
little  of  a  cicatrix.  On  the  other  hand  it  sometimes  becomes 
caseous,  but  this  does  not  so  readily  occur  here  as  in  some  other 
localities. 

The  virus  is  carried  from  the  indurated  chancre  by  the  Ij^m- 
phatics,  and  in  the  first  place  lodges  and  is  caught  in  the  neigh- 
boring LYMPHATIC  GLANDS,  where  it  again  produces  similar  results, 
namely  a  great  production  of  ill-formed  granulation  tissue  which 
has  little  tendency  to  develop  into  proper  connective  tissue,  but 
readily  undergoes  an  irregular  caseous  metamorphosis,  and  occa- 
sionally takes  on  the  phagedsenic  character. 

After  an  interval  the  virus  passes  into  the  blood.  There  is  a 
period  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  period  of  incubation,  or  self- 
propagation  of  the  virus  between  its  first  introduction  into  the 
system  and  the  evidences  of  its  presence  in  the  blood — the  virus 
seems  to  take  a  certain  time  to  reproduce  itself  in  quantity,  and  it 
generally  does  so  chiefly  in  the  lymphatic  glands.  When  an  agent 
exists  in  the  blood  in  a  finely  divided  state  it  \vill  be  carried  to  all 
parts  of  the  body,  and  if  it  produces  lesions  they  will  probably  be 
symmetrical,  as  the  corresponding  parts  in  each  lateral  half  of  the 
bodv  are  for  the  most  part  in  similar  circumstances,  and  are 
similarly  affected  by  any  agent  acting  equally  on  them.  The 
existence  of  symmetrical  lesions  is  presumptive  evidence  that  a 
disease  is  due  to  something  in  the  blood.  In  the  secondary  stage 
of  syphilis  then  we  have  the  virus  in  the  blood,  and  the  result  is 
symmetrical  lesions  of  the  skin,  mucous  membranes,  bones,  etc. 

These  secondary  lesions  are  inflammatory  in  character,  and  have 
generally  a  resemblance  to  ordinary  inflammations.  They  are 
most  frequent  in  the  skin,  and  so  we  have  the  syphilitic  roseola, 
eczema,  etc.,  but  other  parts  may  be  affected,  and  we  have  syph- 
ilitic periostitis,  pharyngitis,  etc.  It  is  a  question  to  what  extent 
inflammations  occur  in  internal  organs  in  this  stage,  but  according 
to  Hutchinson  they  are  more  frequent  than  is  generally  supposed, 
but  are  rarely  seen  because  persons  seldom  die  in  the  secondary 
stage. 

The  secondary  stage  has  been  aptly  compared  with  the  eruptive 
stage  of  specific  fevers,  it  is  like  a  fever  long  drawn  out.  There  is 
in  both  cases  a  virus  in  the  blood,  and  in  syphilis,  as  well  as  in 
the  acute  fevers,  there  is  generally  elevation  of  temperature.  The 
analogy  between  the  rash  of  secondary  syphilis  and  those  of 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  smallpox,  etc.,  is  also  suggestive,  the  skin 
affections  in  both  classes  of  cases  being  inflammatory. 

During  this  stage  then  the  virus  is  active  in  the  blood,  and  it  is 
generally  held  that  the  blood  and  secretions  are  contagious.  The 
person  is  also  in  the  position  of  transmitting  the  disease  to  his 
offspring,  the  virus  apparently  passing  into  Sie  germ  and  sperm 
cells.    Just  as  in  the  specific  fevers,  the  virus  dies  out  of  the  blood 
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Bpontaiieouely,  and  the  various  eecondary  leeione  disappear.  "When 
the  virus  is  no  longer  in  the  blood  this  fluid  will  cease  to  be  con- 
ta^ouB  and  the  disease  will  no  longer  be  transmissible  to  the 
offipring.  But  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  tlie  disappearance  of 
the  secondary  lesions  is  absolute  proof  of  the  virus  having  died  out 
of  the  blood,  and  it  would  not  be  safe  to  advise  a  patient  that  he 
could  eafely  marry  till  at  least  two  years  after  the  subsidence  of  all 
secondary  symptoms. 

In  this  secondary  stage  it  is  not  common  to  meet  with  tumors 
like  the  indurated  chancre.  Thej-  are  characteristie  rather  of  the 
next  stage,  and  ^\hen  they  do  occur  in  this  stage  they  are  small 
and  accompanied  by  more  pronounced  inflammatory  manifesta- 
tions. 

The  TERTIARY  sTAiJB  is  chiefly  characterized  by  the  formation  of 
tumors  to  which  the  name  Gumhata  is  applied.  They  are  com- 
posed similarly  to  the  indurated  chancre,  namely,  of  granulatioa 
tissue  in  the  tirst  instance,  but  in  them  this  tissue  has  a  much 
greater  tendency  to  undergo  caseous  necrosis,  although  the  trans- 
formation into  connective  tissue  also  occurs.  Hence  it  happens 
that  the  gurama  of  the  tertiary  stage  is  very  commonly  more  or 
less  caseous  in  certain  of  its  parts. 


To  the  nuked  uye  the  tumor  is  a  whitish  or  grayish  body,  com- 
monly with  a  yellow  caseous  appearance  in  its  central  parts,  or 
irregularly  distributed.  It  varies  in  size,  sometimes  as  small  as  a 
millet  seed,  in  which  case  it  is  usually  multiple,  but  it  is  usually 
much  larger,  and  may  attain  the  size  of  an  apple.  The  tumor  is 
not  generally  sharply  defined  from  neighboring  structures,  but  its 
peripberi-  merges  in  a  firm  connective  tissue  which  usually  extends 
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outwardB  into  neiehboriDg  Btructures,  so  that  the  tumor  appears 
planted  in  the  midst  of  a  cicatricial  mass. 

Under  the  microscope  the  tumor  will  be  found,  as  in  Figs.  49 
and  50,  to  replace  a  certain  portion  of  the  normal  tissue.  Tlie 
central  caseous  part  will  be  opaque,  aa  in  c.  Fig.  50.     Exteruallly 


there  in  more  transparent  tissue  (i),  while  around  and  in  neigh- 
boring parts  of  the  organ  there  is  new-formed  connective  tissue,  as 
at  d  in  the  figure. 

In  Fig.  51  the  appearances  eeen  under  a  higher  power  are  shown, 
the  parts  taken  being  from  h  and  c  in  Fig.  50.  It  is  seen  that  the 
peripheral  portions  (Fig.  51,  a)  of  the  tumor  present  innumerable 
round  cells  mixed  with  fibrous  tissue,  which  latter  is  often  very 
pronounced.  The  caseous  parts  are  opaque  and  present  fine  fat 
granules  with  shrunken  cells  and  nuclei  (Fig.  51,  6). 

The  tumors  are  met  with  in  almost  all  the  tissues  of  the  body, 
flkin,  macous  membranes,  snbcutaneous  tissue,  in  the  substance  of 
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muscleB  (ae  in  the  tongue),  periosteum,  liver,  dura  mater,  soft 
membraneB  of  the  brain,  cerebral  nerves,  etc.  The  name  gumma 
doee  not  express  their  usual  consistence,  and  is  stated  to  have  been 
first  appliea  to  the  periosteal  form. 

The  caseous  metamorphosis  leads  to  various  results,  according 
to  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  tlie  gumma.  If  the  tumors 
have  a  superficial  situation,  then  olcbkatton  results,  and  we  have 
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a  deep  exeavateri  ulecr  with  swollen  infiltrated  «'alls,  consisting  of 
tissue  like  that  of  the  gumma,  and  with  the  same  tendency  to 
degeneration,  so  that  the  ulceration  extends.  As  the  tumor  in- 
volves neighboring  etructuree  which  undergo  necrosis  along  with 
the  caseous  process  in  the  tumor,  there  may  be  great  destruction 
of  tissue  brought  about.  In  internal  organs  the  caseous  material 
may  long  lie  apparently  unaltered.  The  gumma  may  be  virtually 
healed,  its  granulation  tissue  absorbed  or  converted  into  connec- 
tive tissue,  while  the  caseous  matter  remains,  and  is  finally  left  in 
the  midat  of  a  cicatrix  where  it  may  become  calcified. 

It  appears  that  the  absorption  of  a  gumma  may  be  promoted  by 
the  administration  of  remedies.  The  exact  process  by  which  this 
is  brought  about  is  hardly  known,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  simple 
fatty  degeneration  with  absorption,  in  the  way  indicated  in  the 
section  on  fatty  degeneration. 

We  have  still  to  inquire  what  may  be  the  relation  of  these  ter- 
tiary lesions  to  the  virus.  The  virus  no  longer  exists  iu  the  blood, 
and  in  accordance  with  this  the  lesions  are  characteristically  unsym- 
mctrical.  The  most  probable  supposition  is  that,  after  the  close  of 
tlie  secondary  stage  some  of  the  virus  has  remained  lying  in  a  par- 
ticular part.  Perhaps  a  small  gumma  has  formed,  and  the  virus 
baa  lain  in  it  quiescent  but  still  surviving.  It  may  be  waked  up 
by  some  accidental  eircumstance  in  the  life  of  the  patient,  at  any 
period  afterwards,  perhaps  as  long  as  twenty  years.     The  virus 
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propagates  itself,  but  its  effects  are  local.  It  may  produce  a  tumor 
of  large  size,  but  it  does  not  pass  into  the  blood,  and  does  not  pro- 
duce the  lesions  of  tlie  secondary  stage.  It  has  been  matter  of  dis- 
pute whether  a  tertiary  gumma  is  an  infectious  lesion,  and  the  fact 
that  the  blood  of  the  patient  does  not  become  infected  might  seem 
to  answer  the  question  in  the  negative.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  person  already  possesses  an  immunity  by  having 
passed  through  the  secondary  stage.  The  gumma  is  probably 
capable  of  producing  svi>hilis  in  another  person. 

The  tertiary  stage  of  syphilis  is  often  in  its  later  period  associated 
with  AMTLOU)  DISEASE.  This  is  not  from  the  direct  action  of  the 
virus,  but  is  due  to  the  condition  of  the  blood  induced  by  the 
serious  organic  lesions. 

Syphilis  is  often  associated  with  a  condition  of  the  arteries 
which  will  come  up  for  discussion  further  on.  Wlierever  there  is, 
as  so  frequently  happens,  a  considerable  formation  of  granulation 
tissue  passing  into  connective  tissue,  the  arteries  take  part  in  the 
inflammation,  and  we  have  especially  thickening  of  the  internal 
coat,  sometimes  going  on  to  complete  obliteration  of  the  calibre  of 
the  vessel.  This  is  sometimes  very  strikingly  seen  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  gummata,  and  by  diminishing  the  blood  8up]>ly,  it  may 
contribute  to  the  degeneration  of  the  gumma.  It  also  predisposes 
to  degenerations  in  parts  around,  as  where  softening  of  the  brain 
occurs  in  connection  with  gummata. 

Hereditary  Syphilis. — We  have  already  seen  that  syphilis,  in 
the  secondary  stage  at  least,  may  be  transmitted  to  the  offspring. 
In  the  acute  period  the  children  often  die  in  iitero,  or  they  sicken 
soon  after  birth  and  die  within  a  few  weeks.  But  it  often  happens 
that  the  children  do  not  show  any  evidence  of  syphilis  for  months 
or  years.  In  this  way  we  may  distinguish  cases  of  congenital 
syphilis  from  cases  of  simple  hereditary  syphilis,  the  former  being 
born  with  syphilitic  lesions,  the  latter  only  acquiring  them  after- 
wards. 

In  CONGENITAL  SYPHILIS  the  most  constant  and  unequivocal  lesion 
is  the  affection  of  the  bones,  which  will  be  considered  afterwards. 
In  this  condition  there  is  the  formation  of  a  kind  of  gummatous 
tissue  apparently,  with  inflammatory  conditions. 

In  the  simple  hereditary  cases  the  lesions  are,  like  those  of  the 
secondary  stage,  mainly  inflammatory.  There  are  inflammations 
of  the  skin,  mucous  membranes,  cornea,  etc.  The  characteristic 
malformation  of  the  teeth  which  Hutchinson  has  pointed  out  seems 
related  to  the  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gums 
during  the  development  of  the  teeth. 

TUBEKCLK  AND  TUBERCULOSIS. 

We  enter  here  on  a  somewhat  debatable  department  of  Pathology, 
but  the  investigations  of  experimental  pathology  have  recently 
given  a  firmer  basis  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subieet. 
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General  Tuberculosis. — We  have  already  seen  in  the  case  of 
syphilis  that  in  the  eecoiidary  stage  there  is  a  virus  in  the  blood 
whicli  produces  secondary  lesions  in  diverse  organs.  This  secondary 
stage  of  r^yphilis  has  been  somctiiues  compared  to  a  long  drawn- 
out  fever,  and  we  saw  that  the  symmetrical  character  of  the  lesions 
was  to  be  regarded  as  presumptive  evidence  that  the  virus  is  in  the 
blood. 

Now  in  ACUTE  MILIARY  TUBERCULOSIS  we  Have  a  condition  in 
which  lesions  appear  in  diverse  organs  and  occur  symmetrically, 
and  it  may  be  well  to  begin  our  study  of  tuberculosis  with  this 
disease.  We  have  in  it  an  undoubted  tuberculosis,  and  the  prin- 
ciples which  we  are  able  to  establish  in  regard  to  tJiis  disease  will 
anord  us  a  criterion  by  which  we  may  judge  of  the  nature  of  other 
processes  more  doubtfully  or  less  purely  tubercular.  The  disease 
much  more  closely  resembles  an  acute  fever  than  secondary  syphilis 
does,  and  is  often  mistaken  for  typhoid  fever.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  there  spring  up  in  tlie  lungs,  kidneys,  liver,  lymphatic 
glands,  and  frequently  also  in  the  soft  membranes  of  the  brain, 
substance  of  the  heart,  spleen,  and  elsewhere,  a  multitude  of  small 
lesions  whose  structure  will  be  described  presently.  In  the  case 
of  bilateral  organs,  such  as  the  kidneys,  the   little  lesions  are 


scattered  througli  both,  and  arc  i>resentin  all  parts  of  each  organ. 
Looking  at  a  ease  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  the  conclusion 
can  hardly  be  avoided  that  there  is  here  a  virus  which  has  been 
circulating  in  the  blood,  and  sown  wherever  the  blood  has  reached, 
although  producing  its  offects  only  in  organs  affording  a  fitting 
nidus  tor  it. 
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It  may  be  well  here  at  the  outset  to  inquire  what  is  the  stkuctuhb 
of  these  multitudiuouB  lesions,  each  of  nfaich  is  a  uiliart  tcbekcle. 
They  present  certain  differences  in  their  various  situations,  but 
there  are  certain  poiDts  of  agreement  in  all.  If  we  take  a  very 
recent  case  and  examine  the  lung,  we  shall  find  an  immense  num- 
ber of  minute  nearly  glohular  bodies  (Fig.  52),  occupying  the 
stroma  of  the  lung,  and  very  often  either  involvmg  a  bloodvessel 
or  immt'diately  hordering  on  one.  These  bodies  are  the  tubercles, 
and  whether  in  the  lung  or  elsewhere,  they  present  a  structure 
which  is  virtually  identical  in  every  part.     Fig.  53  shows  a  very 
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small  tuheri'le  from  a  lymphatic  gland,  considerably  luagnilied.  It 
is  seen  to  be  a  defined,  roundish  body,  prewenling  at  its  peripheral 
parts  numbers  of  round  cells  like  leucocytes;  nearer  the  centre 
rather  larger  cells,  like  the  formative  colls  of  granulation  tissue, 
and  often  called  epithelioid  cells;  and  in  its  more  central  parts  one 
or  more  gigantic  cells  having  numerous  nuclei,  the  so-called  giant- 
cells.  These  various  structure.s  are  not  to  be  distinguished  in 
every  one  of  the  tubercles,  as  it  depends  on  the  section  whether 
their  central  parts  are  shown,  and,  besides,  they  are  liable  to  de- 
generation, which  obscureK  their  structure. 

We  can  hardly  avoid  calling  these  little  bodies  tumors,  and  to 
bodies  of  this  kind  we  shall  confine  the  name  tubercles  ;  these  are 
miliary  tubercles. 

Their  relation  to  the  bloodveKsels  is  often  verv"  well  seen  if  the 
soft  membranes  of  the  brain  are  involved.  In  the  adventitia  of 
the  fine  arteries  of  the  pia  mater,  there  will  be  fnnnd  aggregations 
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of  cells,  forming  sometimes,  as  in  Fig.  54,  a  proruintiice  on  the 
wall,  or,  if  the  vessel  be  small,  a  spindle-shaped  slieath  around  it. 
Tlie  cells  constitutins:  the  tubercles  are  prone  to  undergo  caseous 
NKCROsls  so  that,  as  in  V'lg.  52,  the  central  parts  are  often  markedly 
opaque,  and  the  structure  completely  obscured.  The  giant-celfc 
are  often  dotted  with  fine  fat  granules,  and  fatty  degeneration  fre- 
quently overtaken  the  greater  part  of  the  tubercle.     It  should  be 


added  that  very  frequently  what  appears  to  tlie  nake<l  eye  to  be  a 
single  tubercle  often  turns  out,  under  the  microscope,  to  be  a  group 
of  two  or  more,  and  even  when  completely  coalesced  this  may  still 
be  indicated  by  the  caseous  metamorphosis  having  two  or  more 
distinct  centres  joined  at  the  periphery.  The  tubercles  contain  no 
bloodvessels,  an^  this  may  partly  explain  their  proneness  to  caseous 
metamorphosis. 

We  have  hitherto  referred  only  to  the  caseous  change  which 
tubercles  undergo,  but  it  ban  to  be  added  that  they  are  liable  also 
to  a  change  which  may  he  called  fihrous  transformation.  "We 
have  already  seen  that  tubercles  contain  the  elements  of  inflamma- 
tory new  formation,  in  their  details  having  all  the  ultimate 
constituents  of  granulation  tissue,  except  the  bloodvessels.  They 
may,  like  the  tissue,  present  a  tendency  to  organization,  and  be 
converted  info  masses  of  hard,  solid,  connective  tissue.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  when  this  occurs  the  inflammatory  products  around 
commonly  undergo  similar  changes,  making,  as  a  rule,  common 
cause  mth  the  tubercles  whether  the  change  oe  caseous  or  fibrous. 
This  form  is  less  common  than  the  caseous,  and  its  occurrence  is 
probably  determined  by  peculiarities  of  the  constitution  or  cir- 
cumstances of  the  individual. 
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Connection  of  Tuberculosis  and  Inflammation. — In  the  above 
remarks  the  structure  of  the  typical  tubercle  has  been  described, 
but  it  is  not  common  to  meet  with  tubercles  entirely  free  from  in- 
^..i.  -^--^"  "'implication,  although  cases  of  acute  miliary  tubercu- 
losis do  occur  in  children  in  which  the  tubercles  are  virtually  pure. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  there  are  evidences  of  in- 
flammation around  them.  In  the  case  of  the  lung,  for  instance, 
the  alveoli  immediately  bordering  on  the  tubercle  are  filled  with 
large  cells,  the  products  of  catarrhal  inflammation,  and  the  walls 
of  tne  alveoli  are  infiltrated  with  round  cells.  These  inflammatory 
products  frequently  make  the  tubercles  appear  to  the  naked  eye 
much  larger  than  they  really  are — the  tubercle  and  inflamed  luuff 
tissue  maidng  a  common  mass.  Throughout  the  lung  also,  ana 
away  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  tubercles,  there  are  often 
evidences  of  inflammation  in  the  form  of  serous  exudation  and 
catarrhal  cells  in  the  alveoli.  In  the  pia  mater  the  inflamma- 
tory products  are  so  abundant  that  they  give  their  character  to  the 
disease  called  tubercular  meningitis,  and  by  their  presence  obscure 
the  actual  tubercles,  which  are  often  difficult  to  see. 

The  inflammations  which  are  of  nearly  constant  occurrence  in 
connection  with  tubercles  may  be  accounted  for  in  various  ways. 
They  may  be  due  directly  to  the  action  of  the  virus,  or  to  an  irri- 
tation springing  from  the  mere  presence  of  the  tubercles  acting  as 
foreign  bodies.  Looking  to  the  case  of  syphilis  where  we  have 
the  \drus  producing  both  inflammations  and  gummata,  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  both  tubercles  and  inflammation  are  to  be  traced 
to  the  virus.  The  tubercles  themselves,  in  their  structure,  present, 
as  we  have  seen,  close  analogies  to  inflammatory  products,  and  to 
syphilitic  gummata.  We  have  the  same  round  and  epithelioid 
cells.  And  even  the  giant-cells  arc  met  with  in  luxuriant  granu- 
lations. The  new-formed  cells  in  tubercles  again  are  prone  to  de- 
generation just  as  those  in  gummata.  The  tubercles  differ  from 
gummata  in  their  small  size,  a  single  tubercle  being,  as  a  rule,  just 
visible  to  the  naked  eye;  and  in  the  regularity  of  their  structure, 
which,  with  great  uniformity,  agrees  with  the  description  given 
above.  It  is  interesting  that  in  both  these  diseases  there  is  such  a 
tendency  to  inflammatory  formations,  and  to  the  production  of 
tumors,  which  in  their  structure  show  such  analogies  to  inflam- 
mation. 

Local  Tuberculosis, — We  have  seen  that  in  acute  miliary 
tuberculosis  there  is  something  analogous  to  the  secondary  stage 
of  syphilis  in  which  a  virus  exist^^  in  the  blood,  and  we  have  now 
to  in(juire  whether  there  is  anything  analogous  to  the  tertiary 
stage  m  which  the  virus  is  localized,  and  the  lesions  are  unsym- 
metrical.  Doubtless  tubercles,  like  gummata,  may  become  obsolete, 
and  possibly  the  virus  may  wear  itself  out,  but  it  is  not  known 
that  any  patient  has  ever  survived  a  general  miliary  tuberculosis, 
so  that  we  have  here  nothing  strictly  analogous  to  the  tertiary  stage. 

But  we  have  such  a  thing  as  a  Local  Tuberculosis,  an  unsym- 
metrical  tubercular  lesion.    Many  instances  of  this  may  be  adduced. 
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and  in  all  of  them  there  are  evideaceft  to  be  found  of  similar  char- 
acters to  those  seen  in  acute  general  tuberculosis.  The  existence 
of  a  virus  is  indicated  by  the  infective  character  of  the  lesions, 
that  is  to  say,  the  tendency,  when  the  disease  has  manifested  iteelf 
in  a  part,  to  propagate  itself  in  the  neighborhood ;  as  if  there  were 
a  virus,  which,  reproducing  itself  in  the  original  centre,  was 
carried  outwards  and  gave  rise  to  similar  lesions  around.  Again, 
in  these  local  manifestations  the  tuberculosis  is  accompanied  by 
inflammation,  and  here,  alno,  the  tubercles  as  well  as  the  inflam- 
matory products  tend  to  undergo  changes  the  chief  of  which  is 
caseous  necrosis. 

As  an  example  of  this  we  may  take  tuberculosis  of  serous 
CAVITIES,  such  as  the  peritoneum  or  pericardium.  If  the  tubercular 
virus  gets  into  the  peritoneum  it  is  carried  up  and  down  in  it,  and 
the  result  is  the  production  of  tubercles  in  every  region  of  the 
cavity.  The  tuberculosis  is  accompanied  by  inflammation,  so  that 
tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum  is  known  under  the  name  of  tuber- 
cular peritonitis.  The  peritoneum,  being  a  lymphatic  sac,  is  di- 
rectly related,  as  we  shall  see  in  connection  witn  the  spread  of 
cancerous  tumors,  to  the  lymphatics  in  the  diaphragm,  and  through 
the  diaphragm  with  the  pleural  cavity,  which  is  another  lymphatic 
sac.  The  virus  appears  to  be  carried  through  the  diaphragm  in 
many  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum,  and  produces  an 
eruption  of  tubercles  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pleural  cavity. 

Take,  again,  local  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney,  forming  the  dis- 
ease sometimes  called  renal  phthisis.  When  this  disease  is  fully 
developed  there  are,  usually  in  one  kidney,  irregular  cavities  lined 
with  ragged  ulcers,  and  these  cavities  often  replace  the  greater  part 
of  the  kidney  tissue.  In  this  disease  the  course  of  events  seems 
to  be  this:  tubercles  are  formed  at  the  apices  of  the  pymmids  of 
the  kidney  where  they  project  into  the  calices,  or  else  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis  itself.  These  tubercles  in  the 
usual  way  undergo  caseous  necrosis,  and  being  on  a  surface,  they 
break  down  and  form  tubercular  ulcers,  \leanwhile  the  virus 
has  extended  deeper  into  the  kidney  tissue,  and  a  fresh  crop  of 
tubercles  has  arisen  beyond  the  ulcer.  These  tubercles  in  succes- 
sion undergo  caseous  necrosis  and  break  down,  and  at  the  same 
time  fresh  crops  are  formed,  so  that  a  progressive  destruction  of 
the  kidney  tissue  results.  (A  similar  process  of  ulceration  is  in- 
dicated in  the  accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  55)  of  a  tubercular 
ulcer  of  the  intestine.)  But  the  virus  is  not  only  carried  inwards 
into  the  kidney  tissue,  but  also  downwards  into  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney,  and  down  the  ureters.  As  it  is  borne  along  it  seems  to 
lodge  on  these  surfaces,  and  produce  similar  changes — ^tubercular 
ulceration  of  the  pelvis,  of  the  kidney,  of  the  ureter,  of  the 
bladder,  and  sometimes  also  of  the  vesiculne  seminales  or  vasa 
deferentia.  From  the  bladder  the  ulceration  may  extend  to  the 
ureter  of  the  opposite  side,  but  usually  it  confines  itself  to  the 
portion  close  to  the  vesical  opening,  hardly  ascending  against  the 
current  of  the  urine. 
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In  the  case  of  renal  phthiBis  we  see  how  the  caseous  necrosis 
leads  to  tubercular  ulceration,  the  caseous  material  be  removed, 
and  leaving  an  ulcerated  surface,  and  this  case  may  be  taken  as 
typical  of  that  process.  But  sometimes  in  the  ureter  the  caseous 
material  is  not  earned  away,  but  remains  as  a  den^e  consistent 
layer,  lining  the  tube,  it  may  be,  in  its  entire  length.  There  are 
cases  again  m  which  a  local  tuberculosis  occurring  in  the  midst  of 
an  organ  leads  to  a  considerable  accumulation  of  caseous  material. 


TubtrooUr  ulvtr  of  intMtin*.  The  ronndad  forui  ot  Iha  lubanlei  araaiid  the  ulcar  (a)  ia 
a««n,  •ome  of  (bam  breaking  up  tb*  muieul&r  coat  (A) :  unc  (I'J  ouUlde  thia  ociat,  aod  b«- 
neath  tha  ptrilDneDm.     x  1^- 

A  typical  instance  of  this  is  presented  by  the  scrofulous 
TUBERCLE  ov  THE  iiBAlN.  In  thc  brain  substance  of  children  we 
sometimes  meet  with  a  considerable  tumor  composed  of  dense 
caseouH  material,  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  gray  transparent  tissue. 
Thc  course  of  events  has  been,  that  a  group  of  tubercles  has  first 
formed,  let  us  say  from  the  virus  having  lodged  here.  These  have 
undergone  caseous  metamorphosis  while  a  fresh  crop  has  been  pro- 
duced at  their  periphery.  And  so  as  time  elapses  there  is  ever 
fresh  new  formation  of  tubercles  and  their  death  and  degeneration. 
In  this  way  a  caseous  mass  is  formed  of  the  remains  of  myriads  of 
deail  tubercles.  The  gray  transparent  zone  at  the  periphery 
is  composed  of  tubercles  not  yet  degenerated,  mixed  with  inflam- 
matory products.  The  existence  of  a  virus  is  here  shown  by  the 
tendency  to  extend  by  the  successive  formation  of  crops  of  fresh 
tubercles. 

Artificial  Production  op  Tdbbbculosis. — In  what  has  gone 
before  it  has  been  shown  that  in  acute  general  tuberculosis  there  is 
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a  virus  in  the  blood  producing  multitudinous  tubercles  in  various 
organs.  It  has  also  appeared  that  in  cases  of  local  tuberculosis 
there  is  a  virus  producing  tubercles  by  a  process  which  may 
be  called  infective,  inasmuch  as  the  influence  passes  out  from 
a  (Centre  and  infects  the  neighboring  tissues.  Ave  have  now  to 
inquire  whether  the  virus  can  be  conveyed  from  one  animal 
to  another  by  inoculation. 

Numerous  experimenters  since  the  time  of  Villemin  have  shown 
that  in  certain  animals,  especially  guinea-pigs,  it  is  possible  to  pro- 
duce a  GENERAL  TUBERCULOSIS  BY  INOCULATION  with  Certain  products 
from  the  body  of  man.  When  pieces  of  a  caseous  tubercle 
or  scrofulous  lymphatic  gland  are  inoculated  under  the  skin  or 
into  the  abdominal  cavity  of  a  guinea-pig,  then  the  animal  in  six  to 
ten  weeks  dies  of  general  tuberculosis.  Tubercles  are  found  in 
the  peritoneum,  pleura,  kidneys,  liver,  spleen,  bone-marrow,  etc. 
By  me  introduction  of  the  material  a  virus  has  been  introduced 
which  gives  rise  to  the  regular  tubercular  manifestations. 

A  LOCiL  TUBERCULOSIS  may  also  be  produced  by  inoculation.  In 
Cohnheim's  experiments,  for  instance,  a  piece  of  caseous  material 
is  introduced  by  an  incision  through  the  cornea  into  the  anterior 
chamber  of  the  eye  of  a  rabbit  or  guinea-pig.  If  the  substance  has 
been  so  fresh  as  to  contain  none  of  the  products  of  decomposition, 
the  irritation  produced  by  its  introduction  soon  passes  away,  and 
the  inoculated  substance  gets  smaller  and  smaller  and  may  even, 
after  a  time,  disappear.  For  a  time  the  eye  appears  quite  clear 
and  intact.  Then  suddenly  there  appears  in  the  iris  a  larger  or 
smaller  number  of  tine  gray  nodules,  which,  just  as  in  man,  attain 
a  certain  size  and  then  become  caseous.  In  rabbits  this  eruption 
of  tubercles  generally  occurs  twentv-one  days  after  inoculation,  in 
guinea-pigs  it  is  usually  a  week  earlier,  although  even  in  rabbits  it 
may  take  place  in  fourteen  days.  The  tuberculosis  may  confine 
itself  to  the  eye  or  it  mav  extend  to  other  organs. 

It  is  specially  interesting  that  in  this  case  the  virus  has  appar- 
ently a  period  of  incubation  of  fourteen  or  twenty-one  days,  in 
this  respect  conforming  to  the  viruses  of  other  forms  of  disease. 

Experiments  have  also  been  made  in  which  animals  have  in- 
spired AIR  containing  the  sputa  of  tubercular  patients,  with  the 
result  of  inducing  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  and  bronchial  glands. 
Again,  animals  have  been  fed  with  tubercular  matter,  and  have 
contracted  tuberculosis  of  the  intestines  and  mesenteric  glands, 
and  so  on.  These  experiments  prove  undoubtedly  that  tubercular 
material  contains  a  virus  which  is  capable  of  transmission  to  other 
living  animals  just  as  the  syphilitic  virus  is. 

Nature  of  the  Tubercular  Virus. — But  now  the  (question 
arises,  Is  this  a  specific  virus  only  produced  by  itself,  or  may  it 
arise  in  the  body  from  other  products?  Opinions  diverge  on  this 
point.  V^illemin,  whose  experiments  are  the  earliest  bearing  on 
this  subject,  and  Klebs  have  strongly  ex})ressed  the  view  that  the 
tubercular  virus  is  specific,  and  can  only  be  i>roduced  by  self-prop- 
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agatioD.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  held  by  many  that  caseouB 
material,  whether  the  result  of  the  defeneration  of  tubercular  pro- 
ducts or  of  those  of  simple  inflammations,  is  capable  of  producing 
tuberculosis.  In  fact,  m  the  experiments  in  which  tubercular 
material  is  inoculated,  these  observers  assert  that  it  first  produces 
a  local  inflammation,  and  that  the  finely  divided  material  which 
results  from  the  drying  in  of  the  infiammatory  products  is  the 
cause  of  the  tubercular  eruption.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  in  man  is  often  sup- 
posed to  take  its  origin  in  some  local  mass  of  caseous  material, 
and  that  local  tuberculosis,  say  of  the  lung,  is  fre(]^uently,  by  such 
authors,  referred  to  the  products  of  caseous  necrosis  in  the  inflam- 
matory exudation  of  a  simple  catarrhal  pneumonia. 

This  matter  we  may  now  regard  as  finally  set  at  rest  by  the 
recent  discoveries  of  !Koch,  already  confirmed  by  several  otners, 
that  thfe  virus  of  tuberculosis  is  essentially  connected  with  a  par- 
ticular form  of  micro-organism,  a  bacillus.  These  observations, 
establishing  as  they  do  me  parasitic  nature  of  tuberculosis,  com- 
pletely corroborate  and  carry  to  their  due  conclusion  the  views 
expressed  in  the  preceding  pages.  By  a  particular  method  of 
observation,  Koch  has  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the  existence 
of  a  special  bacterium  (bacillus)  in  tubercles,  whether  occurring 
spontaneously  in  man  and  animals  or  induced  by  inoculation. 

Fig.  66. 
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Taberoolar  bacillus  prepared  from  sputam  in  phthisis  pulmonalis.     X  1500. 

The  bacilli  are  short  rods,  a  quarter  or  half  the  length  of  a  red 
blood-corpuscle  (see  Fig.  56),  but  occasionally  a  little  longer. 
They  are  often  in  considerable  aggregates,  especially  where  the 
tubercular  process  is  advancing,  and  they  frequently  exist  inside 
the  giant-cells.  In  many  cases  the  rods  contain  spores,  geilerally 
two  to  four  in  each  bacillus. 

These  organisms  have  been  foqnd  in  the  following  diseases — 

feneral  miuary  tuberculosis,  phthisis  pulmonalis,  scrofulous  tu- 
ercle  of  the  brain,  tuberculosis  of  the  intestine,  scroftilous  disease 

11 
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of  lymphatic  glands,  scrofulous  synovitis.  They  have  been  found 
also,  uniformly,  in  bovine  tuberculosis,  in  the  spontaneous  tuber- 
culosis of  guinea-piffs,  rabbits,  and  monkeys.  They  are  also 
present  in  the  tubercles  produced  by  inoculation  in  animals. 

But  the  bacillus  has  not  only  been  discovered,  it  has  been  culti- 
vated outside  the  body.  It  grows  in  blood-serum,  but  very  slowly, 
and  only  when  the  temperature  is  between  30®  and  41°  C.  The 
organism  has  been  cultivated  through  many  generations,  and  from 
various  forms  of  tuberculosis,  and  at  the  end  it  has  been  found  to 
retain  all  its  virulence.  When  introduced  it  takes  about  a  week 
or  ten  days  to  produce  any  manifest  change,  but  it  ultimately  gives 
rise  to  a  regular  tuberculosis  in  the  internal  organs. 

These  observations,  then,  distinctly  prove  that  tuberculosis  is  a 
specific  infective  disease.  Considering  that  the  bacillus  is  present 
aoundantly  in  the  sputum  of  phthisis,  and  gets  dispersed  every- 
where from  that,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  the 
organism  gets  into  the  body.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  in  order  to 
its  development  there  must  be  some  existing  condition  of  the  body 
predisposing.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  bacillus  is 
of  slow  growth,  and  when  it  is  carried  into  the  healthy  tissues  it 

Erobably  gets  eliminated  before  it  undergoes  considerable  increase, 
tt  the  case  of  weakly  persons,  however,  the  tissues  may  be  less 
able  to  resist  its  inroads,  and  as  difterent  persons  are  variously  con- 
stituted the  locality  of  the  development  will  vary.  The  lungs, 
however,  are  obviously  the  favorite  seat  of  attack,  and  the  organism 
is  doubtless  inhaled. 

According  to  the  views  already  advanced,  the  relations  of  the 
tubercular  process  and  the  area  covered  by  it  are  somewhat  more 
extended  than  many  have  hitherto  acknowledged.  Not  only  such 
definite  tubercular  conditions  as  the  scrofulous  tubercle  of  the 
brain,  but  also  pulmonary  phthisis,  scrofulous  disease  of  the  elands, 
etc.,  are  essentially  tubercular  in  their  nature.  The  virus  is 
present  in  all  such  products,  and  they  are  capable  of  producing 
tuberculosis  by  inoculation.  The  domain  of  tuberculosis  therefore 
covers  that  of  scrofula. 

It  is  here  proper  to  state  that  histological  investigation  seems  to 
confirm  this  latter  view.  Scrofulous  disease  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  is  not  a  simple  inflammatory  swelling  of  them,  but  tubercles 
of  typical  structure  are  to  be  found  in  them  from  the  earliest 
perioa,  and  the  process  is  as  much  a  tubercular  one  as  the  local 
tuberculosis  of  the  brain.  It  is  the  same  with  phthisis  pulmonalis. 
There  are  undoubted  inflammatory  phenomena  here,  but  tubercles 
are  found  as  well,  and  although  it  may  be  said  that  the  tubercular 
formation  is  secondary  to  the  degeneration  of  the  inflammatory 
products,  the  constancy  with  which  tubercles  are  to  be  found  in  the 
earliest  periods  rather  contradicts  this  view. 

The  so-called  scrofulous  diseases  are  characterized  by  a  rich  new 
formation  of  cells,  apparently  inflammatory,  in  the  midst  of  which 
tubercles  are  to  be  found.  Both  tubercles  and  inflammatory 
l>roducts  are  prone  to  undergo  caseous  necrosis.     Here  the  former 
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question  comes  up  as  to  the  relation  of  the  inflammatory  products 
to  the  specific  tubercles.  Looking  to  the  fact  that  these  pro- 
ducts undergo  precisely  the  same  changes  as  the  tubercles  it  seems 
reasonable  to  infer  that  they  are  both  due  to  the  action  of  the  same 
\'iru8.  This  is  only  consistent  with  what  we  have  seen  in  the  case 
of  syphilis  where  tne  same  virus  produces  both  the  inflammatory 
manifestations  and  the  gummata. 

Source  of  the  Tubercular  Virus. — There  are  still  some  ques- 
tions to  be  answered  after  all  that  has  been  stated  above.  If  in 
acute  miliary  tuberculosis  we  have  a  virus  in  the  blood,  whence 
does  it  come  ?  If  in  local  tuberculosis  there  is  a  virus,  what  is  its 
source,  and  how  does  it  reach  its  local  habitation  ? 

It  has  been  stated  that  in  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  the  virus  is 
present  in  the  blood,  but  this  does  not  quite  explain  the  whole. 
The  virus  is  oft«n  present  in  the  blood  without  producing  this 
general  tuberculosis.  For  instance,  in  phthisis  pulmonalis  there 
are  often  a  few  tubercles  in  the  liver  and  kidneys,  and  the  virus 
must  have  reached  these  organs  by  the  blood.  Then  in  local 
tuberculosis  it  is  difiicult  to  understand  how  the  virus  can  have 
reached  such  organs  as  the  kidneys  or  the  jointis  except  by  the 
blood.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  tubercular  bacillus  is  slow 
of  growth,  and  does  not  multiply  with  great  rapidity,  and  the 
probability  is  that  before  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  can  be  produced 
there  must  be  a  large  accumulation  of  it  in  the  blood. 

It  is  often  stated  that  in  acute  general  tuberculosis  the  source  of 
the  virus  is  to  be  found  in  some  old  caseous  mass  in  the  body,  such 
as  a  scrofulous  tubercle  of  the  brain  or  a  caseous  gland.  But  the 
disease  not  infrequently  occurs  without  any  sucn  caseous  focus 
being  discovered,  and  even  when  a  caseous  mass  exists  it  is  not 
clear  how  the  virus  is  produced  in  such  quantity  as  we  are  led  to 
infer.  In  some  cases  tuberculosis  of  the  thoracic  duct,  and  in 
others  of  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  has  been  found 
in  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  and  in  these  we  have  a  sufficient 
source  of  virus  in  immediate  connection  with  the  blood.  It  may 
be  that  careftil  examination  will  reveal  such  sources  of  supply  in 
most  cases  of  this  disease,  but  meanwhile  we  must  wait.  It  is  even 
possible  that  the  virus  may  sometimes  be  introduced  in  a  peculiarly 
virulent  form.     As  Virchow  long  ago  pointed  out,  epidemics  of 

general  tuberculosis  occur,  and  the  explanation  may  be  found  in 
lis. 

In  regard  to  local  tuberculosis  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  virus 
is  introduced  in  small  quantity,  and  in  order  to  its  propa^tion  two 
things  are  necessary.  In  the  first  place  the  virus  must  be  allowed 
to  tarry  in  the  part,  and  in  the  second  place  it  must  find  a  fitting 
nidus.  It  seems  as  if  the  normal  tissues  had  the  power  of  destroy- 
ing small  quantities  of  the  virus.  But  if  the  tissues  are  defective 
in  vitality,  and  especially  if  alon^  with  that  the  blood  stagnates  in 
them,  then  we  may  have  the  virus,  if  introduced,  propagating 
itself  and  producing  tuberculosis. 
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The  source  of  the  virus  is  not  far  to  seek.  If  phthisis  pulmon- 
alis  is  a  tubercular  disease,  and  if,  as  Koch  and  Ehrlich  have 
shown,  the  sputum  of  such  patients' contains  myriads  of  the  spe- 
cific bacillus,  then  the  air  of  towns  must  contain  it  in  abundance, 
and  everyone  must  inhale  it.  But  it  is  only,  persons  who  have 
natural  or  acquired  weaknesses  that  become  the  subjects  of  local 
tuberculosis. 

But  the  virus  may  be  introduced  by  the  food  as  well  as  the  air, 
and  in  this  connection  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  bacillus  of 
bovine  tuberculosis  appears  to  be  identical  with  that  of  human 
tuberculosis.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  milk  of  tuber- 
cular cows  contains  the  virus,  which  may  thus  find  access  to  man. 

The  virus  then  having  been  introduced  by  the  air  or  in  the  food 
may  lodge  in  the  lungs  or  intestine,  and,  in  persons  predisposed, 
may  develop  tubercular  disease  at  the  seat  of  its  entrance.  But  if 
the  place  of  entrance  does  not  aflTord  a  fitting  n^us,  the  virus  may 
be  carried  beyond.  It  will  most  readily  be  carried  by  the  lym- 
phatics to  the  nearest  lymphatic  glands,  and  may  thence  pass  into 
the  blood.  In  children  it  seems  as  if  the  virus  were  peculiarly 
liable  to  lodge  in  the  mesenteric  glands  after  being  taKcn  in  by 
the  food. 

Again,  the  virus  may  get  into  the  blood,  but  it  does  not  develop 
unless  it  finds  some  part  of  the  body  fit  for  its  reproduction.  In 
many  cases  of  scrofulous  and  tubercular  disease,  there  has  been, 
previous  to  their  development,  some  injury  or  disease  of  the  par- 
ticular part  in  which  they  have  occurred.  For  instance,  in  scrofii- 
lous  synovitis,  there  is  very  commonly  some  history  of  an  injury 
as  the  starting-point  of  the  disease,  which  is  really  a  local  tubercu- 
losis of  the  joint. 

BOVINE  TUBERCULOSIS. 

This  disease,  perhaps  better  known  by  its  German  name  of 
Perlsucht,  is  rather  common  among  cattle.  It  is  a  general  disease 
manifesting  itself  in  a  variety  of  organs  like  our  own  general 
tuberculosis,  but  running  a  much  slower  course.  It  is  an  infective 
disease,  and  has  been  communicated  to  the  calf,  lamb,  goat,  pig, 
and  rabbit,  by  feeding  these  animals  with  milk  from  an  affected 
cow,  or  with  the  actual  pearl  nodules.  Like  tuberculosis,  it  is  due 
to  a  virus,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  same  bacillus  as  that  of 
ordinary  tuberculosis ;  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  hereditary. 

The  disease  in  the  cow  is  characterized,  like  general  tubercu- 
losis, by  the  formation  of  numerous  isolated  or  conglomerated 
nodules.  They  occur  chiefly  on  the  serous  membranes,  in  the 
lymphatic  glands,  and  in  the  lungs.  The  nodules  on  the  serous 
membranes  are  the  most  obvious  and  characteristic,  and  it  is  they 
which  have  given  the  disease  its  commonest  name,  Perlsucht  or 
pearl  disease.  In  the  pleura  and  peritoneum  appear  vascular 
villous  outgrowths  in  which  the  nodules  ultimately  develop  (Fig. 
57).     These  nodules  are  of  various  dimensiontr,  mostly  about  the 
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size  of  lentils,  either  sertitile  or  stalked,  and  very  often  in  the  form 
of  flat  oval  bodies  crowded  together  on  the  surface  like  duckweed 
in  a  pool  of  water.  They  are  liable  to  become  caseous  or  ulti- 
mately cretaceous.  The  lymphatic  glands  are  simultaneously 
affected,  especially  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  ones,  and  they  ofteu 
grow  to  enormous  dimensions,  from  the  formation  of  nodules  in 
tiiem.  They  also  are  liable  to  caseous  necrosis  or  calcareous  depo- 
sitioD.  The  lungs  rarely  escape  infection,  and  the  nodules  here 
frequently  coalesce  so  as  to  forui  somewliat  large  masses,  which 
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are  most  abundant  towards  the  curtace.  Those  masses  are  often 
surrounded  by  distinct  capsules,  and  if  softening,  which  is  of 
common  occurrence,  supervenes,  we  have  cavities  lined  with  a 
distinct  connective-tissue  membrane.  Such  cavities  are  regarded 
by  very  high  authorities,  and  especially  by  Virchow,  as  due  to 
dilatation  of  the  bronchi  by  accumulated  secretion.  Besides  in 
these  organs,  nodules  may  occur  in  the  liver,  hitestine,  joints, 
bones,  genito-urinary  organs,  and  udder,  and  in  these  situations 
they  present  similar  charact«r8  to  those  already  referred  to. 

In  its  essential  or  minute  structure  the  pearl  nodule  differs  little, 
if  at  all,  from  the  tubercular  nodule  of  the  human  subject.  It  is 
made  up  of  a  congeries  of  minute  bodies  which  may  he  called 
tubercles,  consisting  of  rounded  aggregation.^  of  cells,  the  most 
characteristic  of  which  are  the  giantrcellu,  which  are  here  even 
more  abundant  than  in  ordinary  tubercles.  It  is  therefore  in  its 
genera!  features,  and  in  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  its  nodules, 
that  this  disease  differs  from  tuberculosis  in  man. 

It  has  been  indiciitod  above  that  the  virus  of  bovine  tuberculosis, 
being  the  same  as  that  in  human  tuberculosis,  may  produce  the 
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latter  when  introduced  into  the  body  of  man.  According  to 
Creighton,  the  resulting  lesions  often  resemble  those  of  bovine 
tuberculosis  rather  than  those  of  the  human  form. 


LUPUS. 

This  is  a  disease  of  the  skin,  usually  of  the  face,  and  occasionally 
of  neighboring  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane.  It  is  character- 
ized by  the  formation  of  rounded  prominences,  generally  of  a 
brownish  color,  on  the  surface  of  which  there  is  often  desquama- 
tion of  the  epidermis. 

On  microscopic  examination  of  the  rounded  prominences  (which 
are  sometimes  called  tubercles,  in  the  microscopic  sense)  they  are 
found  to  consist  essentially  of  granulation  tissue.  The  cutis  vera 
has  been  replaced  by  an  abundantly  cellular  tissue,  the  cells  mainly 
like  leucocytes,  but  also  epithelioid,  and  even  ffiant-cells.  The 
infiltration  of  the  skin  also  is  not  homoffeneous,  but  oft^n  in  dis- 
tinct nodular  aggregations  resembling  tuoercles. 

As  in  the  other  forms  of  infective  tumor,  the  cells  here  present 
a  tendency  to  degeneration.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  gran- 
ulation tissue  is  partially  absorbed,  and  partially  developed  into 
connective  tissue,  so  that  a  cicatrix  results,  but  it  is  a  cicatrix 
without  previous  ulceration  (lupus  non-exedens).  In  other  cases 
the  epidermis  over  the  prominences  gives  way  and  an  ulcer  forms, 
the  granulation  tissue  breaking  down  so  as  to  cause  a  deep  loss  of 
substance.  The  mode  of  formation  of  these  ulcers  is  like  that  of 
the  syphilitic  ulcer  from  the  gumma,  or  the  tubercular  ulcer,  and, 
like  them,  they  tend  to  enlarge  by  successive  new  formation  of 
lupus  tissue  at  the  periphery,  and  its  destruction.  In  this  way 
there  may  be  extensive  loss  of  substance  of  the  skin  (lupus 
exedens).  There  may  be  a  partial  healing  of  the  ulcers  at  one 
part,  and  advance  at  another,  so  that  considerable  deformities 
result. 

As  the  disease  is  an  infective  one  we  may  presume  that  it  depends 
on  a  virus,  but  the  nature  of  the  virus  is  obscure.  There  are  some 
cases  in  which  the  syphilitic  virus  seems  to  be  the  cause  (syphilitic 
lupus),  but  these  are  a  very  small  minority.  It  is  believea  by  some 
that  we  have  here  a  local  tuberculosis  of  the  skin,  and  it  is  possible 
that  this  view  may  turn  out  to  be  correct.  There  is,  however,  this 
objection  to  it,  that  it  does  not  appear  that  the  lymphatic  glands  in 
connection  with  the  lupus  become  the  seat  of  scroftilous  disease. 


LEPROSY. 

This  disease  is  also  called  Elephantiasis  Grsecorum.  It  was  at 
one  time  spread  all  over  Europe,  but  is  now  confined  to  Iceland, 
some  parts  of  Norway  and  Russia,  and  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 
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The  (liseaae  occurs  in  two  forms  which  are  designated  lepra 
tuberculoaa  and  lepra  anteathetica.  In  the  first  the  new  formation 
has  itfi  seat  in  the  t;kiu  or  mucous  membrane;  in  the  second  it  ie 
the  nerves  which  are  affected. 

When  it  attacks  the  skin,  it  is  mostly  the  face  and  hands  which 
are  affected,  and  the  legs  if  they  are  exposed  to  the  weather.  There 
appear  larger  or  smaller  swellings,  at  tirst  red  or  bluish  in  color, 
which  become  firmer  and  har<ler,     Tliese  tubercles  may  reach  the 
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size  of  a  hazel-nut  or  a  walnut.  They  consist  of  granulation  tissue 
in  wliich  cells  of  the  size  of  lencocj-tes  are  most  abundant.  As  in 
other  jgranulation  tumors,  we  often  have  ulceration,  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  lupufi,  there  may  be  cicatrization  without  ulceration.  By 
the  formation  of  the  swellings  and  cicatrization,  great  deformities 
frequently  result,  so  that  the  patients  liave  often  a  peculiarly 
hideous  appearance,  the  face  being  knobbed  and  gnarled  {Fig,  58). 

In  the  anfcsthetic  form  the  nerve-stems  become  the  seat  of  gran- 
ulation tissue,  forming  spindle-shaped  swellings,  sometimes  ot  con- 
siderable length.  The  granulation  tissue  here  is  in  the  interstitial 
connective  tissue,  so  that  the  nerve-fibres  are  separated  and  com- 
pressed. In  the  aoR'sthetie  parts  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  gan- 
grene occurring,  so  that  tingers  or  toes  drop  off'. 

In  leprosy  there  are  sometimes  tumors  formed  in  internal  organs, 
but  this  is  very  rare. 

By  the  researches  of  Hansen  and  Xeisser,  it  has  been  shown  that 
leprosy  is  related  to  a  micro-oreanism,  which  closely  resembles  the 
tubercular  bacillus.  The  bacilli  are  always  to  be  found  in  the 
granulation  tissue  fonning  the  tumors.  Their  source,  however,  is 
not  so  clear.     They  are  not  acquired  by  contagion,  and  experi- 
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ment  has  hitherto  failed  to  produce  the  disease  by  inoculation, 
although  the  possibility  of  inoculability  is  not  to  be  denied.  The 
fact  that  leprosy  occurs  at  the  present  aay  only  among  fish-eating 
people  may  perhaps  indicate  that  the  organism  has  its  oriffin  in 
the  decomposition  of  fish,  and  persons  in  a  low  state  of  health 
eating  decomposing  fish  are  liable  to  be  aflected  by  it. 

GLANDERS  AND  FARCY. 

This  is  a  single  disease,  although  the  names  to  some  extent  are 
applied  separately.  It  affects  chiefly  horses,  and  is  called  glanders 
when  it  has  its  chief  seat  in  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  and  farcy 
when  the  skin  is  chiefly  affected.  It  is  eminently  contagious,  and 
communicated  from  animal  to  animal  by  inoculation.  Occurring 
chiefly  amon^  horses  and  similar  animals,  it  is  met  with  also  in 
some  of  the  domestic  animals,  and  is  not  infrequently  communi- 
cated to  man,  especially  to  persons  who  work  about  horses. 

The  disease  in  horses  manifests  itself  first  in  the  formation  of 
swellings  of  the  mucous  membrane  or  skin,  consisting  of  granu- 
lation tissue.  The  nasal  mucous  membrane  is  generally  first 
attacked,  and  there  is  either  a  diffiise  infiltration  of  it  or  else  a 
more  localized  series  of  swelling  like  those  of  lupus.  From  this 
seat  the  disease  spreads  to  neighboring  lymphatic  glands,  also 
along  the  mucous  membrane  to  the  lungs  and  intestinal  tract. 

The  granulation  tissue  here,  even  more  than  in  the  other  infec- 
tive tumors,  tends  to  break  down,  so  that,  as  a  rule,  ulcers  soon 
form,  which  present  a  great  tendency  to  spread.  These  ulcers 
arise  by  what  is  virtually  a  suppurative  process,  and  if  the  tumors 
are  situated  deep  in  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  there  may  be 
actual  abscesses,  which,  by  bursting,  form  ulcers.  If  the  ulcers 
heal,  cicatrices  are  formed  in  the  usual  way. 

The  manifestations  in  internal  parts  are  largely  inflammatory  in 
character.  The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck  are  the  seat  of 
inflammatory  swelling.  In  the  lungs  there  are  nodules  either  con- 
sisting of  granulation  tissue  with  caseous  central  parts,  or  more 
distinctly  pneumonic.  There  are  also  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  intestinal  canal  nodules  which  are  sometimes  more  solid,  at 
other  times  breaking  down  into  pus. 

It  is  to  be  added  that  the  a^bove  description  applies  to  the  acute 
c^es,  which  are  the  commoner,  but  that  the  disease  is  sometimes 
chronic  in  its  course.  Chronic  cases  have  usually  the  nodules  in 
the  skin,  and  there  are  secondary  tumors  in  the  muscles,  etc. 

In  man,  glanders  is  usually  an  acute,  rapidly  fatal  disease.  There 
are  nodules  and  ulcers  in  the  mucous  membranes  and  the  skin,  and 
frequently  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  skin  with  abscesses 
among  the  muscles,  etc.  In  fact,  in  man  the  disease  takes  the 
inflammatory  character  more  distinctly  than  in  the  horse.  We  may 
have  in  man  also  nodules,  ulcers,  and  abscesses  in  internal  organs. 

It  is  clear  that  we  have  in  this  disease  a  virulent  agent,  but  the 
nature  of  it  is  unknown. 
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Definition. — A  tumor  means  literally  a  swelling,  and  formerly 
any  swelling  was  called  a  tumor.  Tumor,  for  example,  is  often 
named  as  one  of  the  cardinal  signs  of  inflammation,  and  it  is  still 
customary  to  speak  of  the  inflammatory  tumor.  But  now-a-days 
the  use  of  the  word  has  become  limited ;  it  is  applied  to  a  class  of 
new  formations  of  which  it  is  diflBcult  to  give  a  strict  definition. 

It  may  be  said  that  tumors  are  pieces  of  tissue  which  have  a  life 
and  growth  of  their  own  irrespective  of  the  needs  of  the  organism, 
and  of  the  general  local  conditions  around  them.  The  structure 
of  a  tumor  does  not  differ  in  any  essential  particular  from  that  of 
normal  tissues;  in  its  elements  it  is  wholly  analogous  to  what  may 
be  found  in  the  physiological  tissues.  It  is  nourished  by  the  same 
blood,  its  bloodvessels  being  continuous  with  those  of  surrounding 
parts,  its  nerves  are  connected  with  neighboring  nerve-stems,  and 
its  tissue,  if  not  always  similar  to  that  near  it,  is  frequently  iden- 
tical. But  it  grows  independently  and  without  apparent  object. 
Thus  a  fatty  tumor  goes  on  increasing  in  size  irrespective  of  the 
adipose  tissue  in  which  it  has  its  seat,  and  the  person  may  be 
reduced  to  the  greatest  emaciation,  most  of  the  ordinary  fat  being 
absorbed,  while  little  or  no  impression  is  made  upon  the  fatty 
tumor. 

It  may  here  be  said  that  tumors  usually  arise  in  the  midst  of 
tissues  of  their  own  nature,  and  when  they  do  so,  they  may  be 
called  HOMOLOGOUS.  But  they  not  infrequently  arise  in  the  midst 
of  tissue  of  a  different  kind,  a  tumor  composed  of  muscular  tissue, 
for  instance,  in  the  kidney,  and  they  are  then  called  heterologous. 
These  words  were  at  one  time  used  to  express  the  distinction,  that 
in  the  one  case  the  tissue  corresponds  to  the  tissue  of  the  body  and 
in  the  other  is  different  from  the  tissue  of  the  body.  But  as  the 
tissues  of  tumors  correspond  in  their  structure  to  the  physiological 
tissues,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  heterology  in  this  sense. 

Origin  and  Development  of  Tumors. — In  the  definition  given  of 

tumors  we  have  seen  that  they  are  composed  of  tissue  which  follows 

in  its  structure  the  normal  tissues,  but  grows  without  reference  to 

-  the  needs  of  the  organism.    We  have  here  to  inquire  how  this  piece 

of  abnormally  growing  tissue  takes  origin. 

For  the  most  part  it  may  be  asserted  that  it  arises  in  tissue  of  its 
own  nature,  and  that  it  ^rows  by  a  process  perfectly  analogous  to 
that  of  its  own  kind  of  tissue.  Even  in  the  case  of  heterologous 
tumors  this  is,  at  the  outset,  true.     A  muscular  tumor,  whatever 
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ment  has  hitherto  failed  to  produce  the  disease  by  inoculation, 
although  the  possibility  of  inoculability  is  not  to  be  denied.  The 
fact  that  leprosy  occurs  at  the  present  day  only  among  fish-eating 
people  may  perhaps  indicate  that  the  organism  has  its  oriffin  in 
the  decomposition  of  fish,  and  persons  in  a  low  state  of  health 
eating  decomposing  fish  are  liable  to  be  affected  by  it. 


GLANDERS  AND  FARCY. 

This  is  a  single  disease,  although  the  names  to  some  extent  are 
applied  separately.  It  affects  chiefly  horses,  and  is  called  glanders 
when  it  has  its  chief  seat  in  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  and  farcy 
when  the  skin  is  chiefly  affected.  It  is  eminently  contagious,  and 
communicated  from  animal  to  animal  by  inoculation.  Occurring 
chiefly  amon^  horses  and  similar  animals,  it  is  met  with  also  in 
some  of  the  domestic  animals,  and  is  not  infi'equently  communi- 
cated to  man,  especially  to  persons  who  work  about  horses. 

The  disease  in  horses  manifests  itself  first  in  the  formation  of 
swellings  of  the  mucous  membrane  or  skin,  consisting  of  granu- 
lation tissue.  The  nasal  mucous  membrane  is  generally  first 
attacked,  and  there  is  either  a  diffuse  infiltration  of  it  or  else  a 
more  localized  series  of  swellings  like  those  of  lupus.  From  this 
seat  the  disease  spreads  to  neighboring  lymphatic  glands,  also 
along  the  mucous  membrane  to  the  lungs  and  intestinal  tract. 

The  granulation  tissue  here,  even  more  than  in  the  other  infec- 
tive tumors,  tends  to  break  down,  so  that,  as  a  rule,  ulcers  soon 
form,  which  present  a  great  tendency  to  spread.  These  ulcers 
arise  by  what  is  virtually  a  suppurative  process,  and  if  the  tumors 
are  situated  deep  in  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  there  may  be 
actual  abscesses,  which,  by  bursting,  form  ulcers.  If  the  ulcers 
heal,  cicatrices  are  formed  in  the  usual  way. 

The  manifestations  in  internal  parts  are  largely  inflammatory  in 
character.  The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck  are  the  seat  of 
inflammatory  swelling.  In  the  lungs  there  are  nodules  either  con- 
sisting of  granulation  tissue  with  caseous  central  parts,  or  more 
distinctly  pneumonic.  There  are  also  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  intestinal  canal  nodules  which  are  sometimes  more  solid,  at 
other  times  breaking  down  into  pus. 

It  is  to  be  added  that  the  a^bove  description  applies  to  the  acute 
c^ses,  which  are  the  commoner,  but  that  the  disease  is  sometimes 
chronic  in  its  course.  Chronic  cases  have  usually  the  nodules  in 
the  skin,  and  there  are  secondary  tumors  in  the  muscles,  etc. 

In  man,  glanders  is  usually  an  acute,  rapidly  fatal  disease.  There 
are  nodules  and  ulcers  in  the  mucous  membranes  and  the  skin,  and 
frequently  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  skin  with  abscesses 
among  the  muscles,  etc.  In  fact,  in  man  the  disease  takes  the 
inflammatory  character  more  distinctly  than  in  the  horse.  We  may 
have  in  man  also  nodules,  ulcers,  and  abscesses  in  internal  organs. 

It  is  clear  that  we  have  in  this  disease  a  virulent  agent,  but  the 
nature  of  it  is  unknown. 
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Dbfinition. — A  tumor  means  literally  a  swelling,  and  formerly 
any  swelling  was  called  a  tumor.  Tumor,  for  example,  is  often 
named  as  one  of  the  cardinal  signs  of  inflammation,  and  it  is  still 
customary  to  speak  of  the  inflammatory  tumor.  But  now-a-days 
the  use  of  the  word  has  become  limitea;  it  is  applied  to  a  class  of 
new  formations  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  strict  definition. 

It  may  be  said  that  tumors  are  pieces  of  tissue  which  have  a  life 
and  growth  of  their  own  irrespective  of  the  needs  of  the  organism, 
and  of  the  general  local  conditions  around  them.  The  structure 
of  a  tumor  does  not  differ  in  any  essential  particular  from  that  of 
normal  tissues;  in  its  elements  it  is  wholly  analogous  to  what  may 
be  found  in  the  physiological  tissues.  It  is  nourished  by  the  same 
blood,  its  bloodvessels  being  continuous  with  those  of  surrounding 
parts,  its  nerves  are  connected  with  neighboring  nerve-stems,  and 
its  tissue,  if  not  always  similar  to  that  near  it,  is  frequently  iden- 
tical. But  it  grows  independently  and  without  apparent  object. 
Thus  a  fiitty  tumor  goes  on  increasing  in  size  irrespective  of  the 
adipose  tissue  in  which  it  has  its  seat,  and  the  person  may  be 
reduced  to  the  greatest  emaciation,  most  of  the  ordinary  fat  being 
absorbed,  while  little  or  no  impression  is  made  upon  the  fatty 
tumor. 

It  may  here  be  said  that  tumors  usually  arise  in  the  midst  of 
tissues  of  their  own  nature,  and  when  they  do  so,  they  may  be 
called  HOMOLOGOUS.  But  they  not  infrequently  arise  in  the  midst 
of  tissue  of  a  different  kind,  a  tumor  composed  of  muscular  tissue, 
for  instance,  in  the  kidney,  and  they  are  then  called  heterologous. 
These  words  were  at  one  time  used  to  express  the  distinction,  that 
in  the  one  case  the  tissue  corresponds  to  the  tissue  of  the  body  and 
in  the  other  is  different  from  the  tissue  of  the  body.  But  as  the 
tissues  of  tumors  correspond  in  their  structure  to  the  physiological 
tissues,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  heterology  in  this  sense. 

Origin  and  Development  of  Tumors. — In  the  definition  given  of 

tumors  we  have  seen  that  thev  are  composed  of  tissue  which  follows 

in  its  structure  the  normal  tissues,  but  grows  without  reference  to 

.  the  needs  of  the  organism.    We  have  here  to  inquire  how  this  piece 

of  abnormally  growing  tissue  takes  origin. 

For  the  most  part  it  may  be  asserted  that  it  arises  in  tissue  of  its 
own  nature,  and  that  it  grows  by  a  process  perfectly  analogous  to 
that  of  its  own  kind  of  tissue.  Even  in  the  case  of  heterologous 
tumors  this  is,  at  the  outset,  true.     A  muscular  tumor,  whatever 
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its  seat,  must  have  had  embryonic  muscle  as  its  primordial  basis, 
and  it  grows  by  a  process  analogous  to  the  growth  of  muscle.  But 
most  tumors  in  their  primary  position  are  strictly  homologous,  and 
their  tissue  presumably  has  its  origin  along  with  that  of  the  tissue 
in  which  they  have  their  seat.  A  fatty  tumor  has  its  seat  among 
the  adipose  tissue,  and  is  at  the  first  a  piece  of  fat  indistinguishable 
from  that  which  surrounds  it.  We  have  to  inquire  how  it  is  that 
this  particular  piece  of  adipose  tissue  has  taken  upon  itself  this 
peculiar  and  unusual  development. 

An  explanation  has  been  recently  suggested  by  Cohnheim,  and 
enforced  by  cogent  arguments  and  inffenious  experiments  per- 
formed by  nim  and  his  pupils.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  pri- 
mordial tumor  is  a  piece  of  tissue  left  over  as  it  were  from  the 
embryonic  state,  and  retaining  unabated  much  of  the  embryonic 
power  of  growth  and  development,  and  much  of  the  special  phe- 
nomena of  tumors  will  be  explained. 

In  the  normal  growth  of  the  body  the  various  tissues  go  on  repro- 
ducing themselves  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  they  stop  short  wnen 
they  have  produced  the  proper  amount  of  tissue  for  the  needs 
of  the  organism.  The  finer  details  of  this  process  are  largely 
governed  by  heredity,  but  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  law  in  the 
organism  regulating  the  growth  of  the  tissues  in  relation  to  each 
other  and  to  the  organism  as  a  whole.  It  may  be  presumed  that 
the  embryonic  basis  of  each  tissue  starts  wifli  a  great  power  of 
new  formation,  but  this  power  is  strictly  under  command  of  the 
organism  as  a  whole. 

But  if  a  piece  of  embryonic  tissue  be  taken  out  of  its  normal 
relations  and  placed  in  a  position  favorable  to  its  further  growth, 
then  it  may  perhaps  grow  on  irrespective  of  the  needs  of  the 
organism,  ana  develop  something  in  the  nature  of  a  tumor.  We 
have  already  referred  to  a  case  in  which  a  process  like  this  occurs. 
When  the  spur  of  a  cock  is  transplanted  to  the  comb,  it  grows 
rapidly,  and  by  and  by  forms  a  prominent  tumor.  Here  is  a  piece 
of  tissue  removed  from  its  proper  relations  into  a  position  more 
favorable  for  its  growth  in  respect  to  blood-supply,  and  it  grows 
with  a  very  special  vigor.  Again,  Leopold  has  found  that  it  is 
possible  to  transplant  cartilage  from  a  living  animal  into  the 
anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  where  nt  acquires  vascular  connec- 
tions with  the  iris.  If  foetal  cartilage  be  used,  it  grows  in  its  new 
position  and  may  form  a  distinct  tumor  of  some  size,  but  if  it  be 
cartilage  from  an  animal  after  birth  it  does  not  show  the  same 
vigor.  It  appears  also  that  the  earlier  the  period  of  development 
of  the  embryo  from  which  the  cartilage  is  taken,  the  more  likely 
is  there  to  be  a  vigorous  growth  in  the  new  position. 

These  facts  would  indicate  that  the  normal  tissues  may  under 
unusual  circumstances,  when  they  are  disconnected  from  their 
normal  relations,  assume  an  independent  growth,  and  the  tissues 
of  the  embryo  are  more  capable  of  this  independent  growth  than 
those  of  the  fully  developed  animal. 

But  there  are  some  facts  in  the  pathology  of  tumors  themselves 
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which  indicate  that  in  some  cases,  at  least,  thev  take  origin  in 
pieces  of  tissue  left  over,  as  it  were,  from  the  embryo.  There  are 
tumors  which  arise,  as  it  is  said,  by  inclusion.  A  very  striking 
instance  of  this  is  the  so-called  sacral  teratoma.  In  these  tumors 
almost  all  the  tissues  of  the  body  may  be  present,  and  sometimes 
there  are  parts  as  of  a  foetus.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  in  this 
case,  at  an  early  period,  a  whole  embryo  has  been  included  inside 
the  foetus,  and  the  person  is  born  with  an  embryo  included  in  his 
tissues.  The  various  embryonic  tissues  grow  in  their  abnormal 
position  not  altogether  indiscriminately. 

Again,  tumors  of  striped  muscle  have  been  found  in  the  kidneys 
and  other  parts  of  the  urino-genital  system.  The  explanation  of 
this  seems  to  be  that  the  WolflSan  body  from  which  the  kidneys 
are  developed  is,  in  the  embryo,  close  to  the  corneous  and  vertebral 
layers,  and  portions  of  these  being  included  in  the  WolflBan  body, 
in  the  embryonic  state,  they  may  afterwards  develop  into  tumors. 

Again,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  tumors  developing  in  after- 
life §om  congenital  moles  or  soft  warts.  These  little  outgrowths 
present  throughout  life  a  somewhat  rudimentary  structure,  but 
they  lie  quiescent  for  many  years,  till  suddenly,  it  may  be,  they 
present  an  extraordinary  power  of  growth  and  develop  tumors. 

It  may  then  perhaps  be  presumed  that  in  the  case  of  many 
tumors  they  take  origin  in  pieces  of  tissue  left  over  from  the  em- 
bryo, and  retaining  largely  their  power  of  growth. 

But  this  does  not  apply  to  all  tumors,  and  especially  it  does  not 
apply  to  cancers.  We  shall  afterwards  see  that  these  tumors  do 
not  grow  from  a  single  piece  of  tissue,  but  that  in  a  considerable 
and  extending  area,  the  existing  epithelial  structures  take  on  an 
unusual  growth.  At  the  marginal  parts  of  an  epithelioma  of  the 
tongue,  for  instance,  it  can  nearly  always  be  seen  how  the  normal 
epiUielium  is  extending  and  penetrating  inwards;  and  again,  a 
cancer  of  the  kidney  appears  to  arise  ana  advance  by  transforma- 
tion of  the  existing  tissue  of  the  organ.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
in  this  case  the  tumor  arises  from  the  existing  normal  structures, 
and  that  we  must  look  for  some  abnormal  impulse  inducing  it  to 
grow  outrageously. 

In  the  case  of  cancers  and  sarcomas  the  abnormal  impulse  is  not 
infrequently  related  in  some  way  to  a  traumatic  cause.  Many 
tumors  are  referred  by  patients  to  injuries  received,  although  there 
must  be  some  local  peculiarity  before  a  simple  injury  can  produce 
such  eftects. 

Growth  and  Extension  of  Tumors. — For  the  most  part,  tumors 
enlarge  by  a  new  formation  of  tissue  within  themselves,  just  as 
the  nonnal  tissues  increase  during  the  period  of  growth.  The 
tissue  of  the  tumor  is  sometimes  continuous  with  that  of  surround- 
ing parts,  sometimes  it  is  separated  by  a  capsule  composed  of 
connective  tissue;  sometimes  it  begins  by  being  continuous  and 
afterwards  gets  separated.  In  any  case  the  ordinary  tumor  simply 
grows  by  new  formation  of  its  own  tissue.     It  often  produces 
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effects  on  neighboring  parts,  by  pressure  especially,  but  apart  from 
these  merely  mechjinical  effects,  it  does  not  prejudice  neighboring 
structures.     Tumors  possessing  these  characters  are  usually  called 

SIMPLE  OR  INNOCENT  grOWths. 

But  then  there  are  tumors  of  which  this  is  not  true.  They  have 
a  tendency  to  grow  into  and  infiltrate  neighboring  tissues,  present- 
ing characters  of  what  may  be  designated  local  malignancy.  This 
is  peculiarly  the  case  with  sarcomas  and  cancers.  In  the  case  of 
sarcomas  the  tumor  seems  to  penetrate  into  and  develop,  as  it  were, 
on  the  mould  of  the  existing  tissue — apparently  very  much  in  the 
style  that  a  thrombus  or  a  piece  of  catgut  in  the  tissue  is  replaced 
by  granulation-tissue  which  moulds  itself  on  it.  For  instance,  a 
sarcoma  may  penetrate  through  a  bloodvessel,  replacing  and  taking 
the  shape  of  a  thrombus  in  the  vessel.  In  the  case  of  cancers,  on 
the  other  hand,  their  tissue,  which  is  epithelial  in  character,  pene- 
trates amoi^  the  tissues,  largely  destroying  them  and  producing 
inflammatory  disturbances. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  which  certain  tumors  show,  and 
particularly  the  sarcomas  and  cancers,  namely,  metastasis  or  gen- 
eralization, which  is  another  feature  of  malignancy.  In  the  case 
of  these  tumors,  secondary  growths  spring  up  in  parts  removed 
from  the  primary  tumor.  Boubtless  something  is  carried  from 
the  original  tumor  to  the  remote  part,  and  we  have  to  inquire  bv 
what  path  this  is  carried,  or  what  may  be  the  nature  of  the  material. 
In  the  case  of  cancers  the  epithelial  processes  penetrating  into  the 
tissues  readily  find  their  way  into  the  lymphatic  spaces.  Around 
a  cancer  there  are  often  indications  under  the  microscope  that  the 
lymphatics  are  filled  with  epithelial  masses.  From  these  growths 
in  the  lymphatic  spaces  material  may  be  carried  off  to  distant  parts 
of  the  l^^mphatic  system  and  cause  secondary  tumors  to  form  there. 
Thus,  a  cancerous  tumor  sometimes  penetrates  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  which,  of  course,  is  a  lympn-sac,  and  secondary  tumors 
are  sown  up  and  down  the  peritoneum.  The  lymph-sac  of  the 
peritoneum  communicates  with  that  of  the  pleura  by  lymphatic 
channels  which  pass  through  the  diaphragm,  and  it  is  quite 
common  to  find  the*  cancerous  growth  extending  into  these  chan- 
nels, and  through  them  into  the  pleura,  producing  secondary 
tumors  there.  In  other  cases  the  secondary  tumors  spring  up  in 
the  lymphatic  glands,  and  it  is  always  those  to  which  the  lym- 
phatics around  the  tumor  pass  that  are  first  involved,  something 
passing  oft'  from  the  epithelial  processes  in  the  lymph-spaces  and 
being  conveyed  to  the  lymphatic  glands. 

TXliile  this  is  the  course  in  cancers,  we  find  that  in  sarcomas  if 
metastasis  oc.urs  it  is  by  the  tumor  penetrating  through  the  walls 
of  bloodvessels.  .The  material  from  the  tumor  is  therefore  carried 
by  the  blood,  and  as  it  is  mostly  the  thin-walled  veins  which  are 
thus  opened  into,* the  metastasis  is  usually  in  this  case  to  the  lungs. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  material  which  passes  from  the  tumor,  it 
must  be  eitljer  something  dissolved  in  the  juices,  or  else  solid  par- 
ticles of  some  kind.     Looking  to  a  secondary  cancerous  infection 
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of  the  peritoneum,  we  can  hardly  escape  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a 
finely  divided  solid.  The  secondary  tumors  are  not  regularly  dis- 
tributed over  the  peritoneal  surface,  but  occur  here  and  there  or  in 
croups, Just  as  if  solid  particles  had  been  carried  and  produced 
their  erfects  where  they  got  leave  to  lie.  Then  also  it  must  be 
solid  particles  which  are  arrested  by  the  lymphatic  glands  and  give 
rise  to  the  secondary  tumors  there,  as  it  were,  by  embolism.  The 
probability  is  that  the  actual  cells  of  the  tumor  are  carried  off  and 
deposited  at  a  distance.  Perhaps  it  is  not  the  fully  developed  cells, 
but  small  rudimentary  ones. 

In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  secondary 
tumor  for  the  most  part  exactly  reproduces  the  tissue  of  the 
original  one,  even  to  the  smallest  details,  and  it  is  natural  under 
these  circumstances  to  believe  that  pieces  of  the  original  tumor 
are  actually  transported. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  sarcomas  and  cancers  are  the 
tumors  which  regularly  present  a  malignant  tendency,  but  on  rare 
occasions  other  tumors  also  do  so.  Cartilaginous  tumors  are  not 
infrequently  malignant.  Nextto  them  mucous-tissue  tumors  most 
frequently  become  malignant,  but  even  fibrous  tumors  have  been  ob- 
served to  do  so,  and  lately  Cohnheim  has  recorded  a  case  of  colloid 
goitre  in  which  secondary  tumors  occurred.  So  that  malignancy 
18  not  confined  to  sarcomas  and  cancers.  On  the  other  hand,  tumors 
having  the  structure  of  sarcomas  may  remain  local  to  the  end. 

It  has  been  usual  to  believe  that  this  malignancy  is  dependent 
on  peculiarities  of  the  tumor  itself.  And  when  a  simple  tumor, 
as  sometimes  happens,  assumes  malignant  characters,  it  usually 
assumes  the  structure  of  a  sarcoma  or  cancer.  Lately  Cohnheim 
has  started  another  theory,  according  to  which  the  peculiarity  is 
not  in  the  tumor  but  in  the  normal  tissues.  In  the  case  of  a 
simple  tumor  the  normal  tissues  are  able  to  prevent  its  tissue  from 
penetrating  into  them,  but  in  the  case  of  malignant  tumors  the 
tissues  have  become  weakened  and  are  unable  to  form  a  barrier  to 
their  extension.  When  a  simple  tumor  becomes  sarcomatous,  it 
is  because  the  tissues  around  have  assumed  a  peculiar  weakness. 
When  pieces  of  a  tumor  are  transported  to  a  distance,  a  struggle, 
as  it  were,  occurs  between  the  tendency  of  the  tissue  of  the  tumor 
to  grow,  and  that  of  the  normal  tissues  to  prevent  its  growth.  In 
the  case  of  a  simple  tumor  the  tissues  assume  the  upper  hand,  and 
cause  the  absorption  of  the  tumor-tissue.  In  the  case  of  malignant 
tumors,  however,  the  tissues  are  too  weak  to  accomplish  this,  and 
the  secondary  tumor  develops.  This  theory  is  too  strained,  and 
all  the  facts  are  much  better  explained  by  supposing  a  special 
power  of  growth  in  the  tumor.  When  a  secondary  infection  of 
the  peritoneum  is  examined,  it  is  diflicult  to  believe  that  there  is 
anything  but  a  peculiarly  active  agent  and  not  any  specialty  in 
the  peritoneal  tissue. 

We  have  still  to  consider  certain  secondary  changes  to  which 
tumors  are  liable.    They  are  exposed  to  the  same  pathological  pro- 
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cesses  as  normal  tissues,  and  in  a  higher  degree.  Thus  we  meet 
with  fatty  degeneration,  which  is  common,  especially  in  quickly 
growing  tumors;  calcareous  infiltration  in  structures  which  are 
obsolete ;  hemorrhages,  principally  in  superficial  rapidly  growing 
tumors,  when  the  bloodvessels  are  ill-formed;  and  necrosis  mostly 
in  tumors  near  the  surface  and  thus  exposed  to  mechanical  irrita- 
tion, the  consequences  of  such  necrosis  beinff  ulceration  with,  it 
may  be,  suppuration,  hemorrhage,  decomposition. 

Conditions  like  those  last  named  will  seriously  affect  the  or- 
ganism as  a  whole,  and  they  will  occur  most  frequently  in  the  case 
of  malignant  tumors,  which  grow  quickly,  and  i^apidly  come  to 
the  surface.  Malignant  tumors  also  aftect  the  organism  as  a  whole 
by  the  readiness  with  which  they  extend  to  or  produce  secondary 
tumors  in  important  organs,  and  secondary  cancers  frequently  also 
induce  inflammations,  as  in  the  case  of  the  peritoneum  or  pleura. 

It  is  clear  therefore  that  malignant  tumors,  especially  by  bleed- 
ing, by  ulcerating  and  sloughing,  by  invading  important  parts,  by 
producing  inflammations,  etc.,  have  a  tendency  to  deteriorate  the 
system,  producing  anaemia  and  general  weaKuess.  If  growing 
([uickly,  they  also  tend  to  emaciate  by  using  up  the  nutritive 
material  of  the  body.  A  simple  tumor,  if  it  happens  to  be  at  the 
surface  and  exposed  to  mechanical  \nolence,  may  also  ulcerate  and 
produce  serious  constitutional  results,  but  it  will  be  mainlv  in  the 
case  of  malignant  tumors  that  these  results  will  follow,  l* o  these 
conditions  of  the  body  as  a  whole  the  name  cachexia  is  often 
given.  Sometimes  also  the  term  dyscrasia  or  diathesis  is  used 
with  the  meaning  that  there  is  some  peculiar  condition  of  the 
system  preceding  and  inducing  the  formation  of  malignant  tumors, 
but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence,  and  the  changes  in  the  general 
condition  are  always  secondary. 


CLASSIFICATION. 

In  considering  the  individual  forms  of  tumors  the  simplest  pos- 
sible method  of  classification  will  be  adopted.  In  a  work  pro- 
fessedly on  pathology  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  structure  of  a 
tumor  is  the  essential  basis  of  classification  and  nomenclature,  and 
in  what  follows  terms  will  be  used  in  what  mav  be  called  their 
anatomical  sense.  It  may  be  clinically  convenient  to  designate 
tumors  which  present  malignant  properties  as  cancers,  but  it  will 
not  do  here  to  group  together  in  one  class  tumors  of  totally 
different  structure. 

The  various  tumors  will  be  divided  into  three  groups.  In  the 
first  will  be  included  tumors  whose  tissue  reproduces  a  single 
simple  physiological  tissue,  such  as  adipose  tissue,  connective  tissue, 
bone.  In  the  second  group  are  tumors  into  whose  structure  more 
than  one  simple  tissue  enters,  such  as  tumors  consisting  of  such 
complex  structures  as  papillae,  or  even  made  up  of  a  systematic 
formation  of  bone,  skin,  etc.     In  the  last  group  we  have  tumors 
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which  are  mainly  composed  of  cells,  or  in  which  cells  predominate. 
The  individual  cells  are  not  different  from  those  of  the  normal 
tissues,  but  there  is  an  enormous  new  formation  of  them,  with 
little  tendency  in  them  to  develop  into  a  proper  physiological 
tissue.  The  nrst  group  may  be  called  simple-tissue  tumors,  the 
second  compound-tissue  tumors,  and  the  third  cellular  tumors. 
This  classification,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  only  used  for  conveni- 
ence, and  does  not  lay  claim  to  logical  consistency. 

A  very  ffreat  advance  has  been  made  in  our  knowledge  of  tumors 
by  the  publication  of  Virchow's  classical  work,  Die  krankhaften 
Greschumste,  From  this  work  many  of  the  following  illustrations 
are  borrowed  by  the  kindness  of  the  author. 


-SIMPLE-TISSUE    TUMORS. 


1.   THE   CONNECTIVE-TISSUE   TUMOR  OR   FIBBOMA. 

Wb  have  already  abundantlv  seen  that  connective  tiesue  is  fre- 
quently produced  in  inflammations,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
tnat  one  class  of  connective-tissue  tumor  lies  on  the  borderland  of 
inflammations  and  tumors. 


Elcph&ntiuii  vgrrucuuk  ft'om  tba  Isbid  mijor*.  A  tumor  the  aiu  or  »  obild'a  hod,  with  a 
unftll  bu«.  Tbe  lurrHS  ii  lobulnted,  lud  each  lobule  preeeati  wert;  projeotione,  ■oma  fine 
■Bd  deliutfl,  albara  (biek  and  koabbad.  Tba  apiclermia  i>  arerjwhera  HunewbU  tblok.  Tbe 
iaterDkl  p>ii>  kre  competed  of  tblok,  ioterluing  oounectiTe  tiatue,  wbiob  ii  OhdaiiifttDDi. 

(VUCHOW.) 

Elepuaniiasis  asabch  (K.  grnscorum  ie  leprosy)  is  a  localized 
thickening  of  tbe  skin,  beginning  in  attacks  resembling  erysipelas, 
at  first  pausing  off  and  then  recurring.  There  is  finally  a  perma- 
nently progressive  and  apparently  unaccountable  new  formation 
of  connective  tissue,  and  so  the  characters  of  a  tumor  are  assumed. 
The  tissue  produced  ie  a  loose,  succulent  connective  tissue,  like 
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that  of  the  skin,  but  containiug  more  cells,  and  so  more  likt;  in- 
iiammatory  tissue.     The  epidermis  is  also  thickened,  so  that  the 
whole  partakes  of  the  character  of  an  exaggerated  hypertrophy  of 
the  skin  (Fig.   59).      The   new   formation 
may  extend  mwards  to  the  fasciie,  the  in-  *"'"■  '*■ 

termuscular  tissue,  and  even  to  the  perios- 
teum, inducing  thickening  of  the  bones 
(Fij;.  60). 

The  conditions  here  present  considerable 
analogies  with  those  in  the  infective  tumors. 
There  is  in  both  a  spreading  new  formation 
of  tissue  like  that  )>roduced  in  inflamma- 
tion, although  in  the  present  case  the  tissue 
does  not  remain  so  long  in  the  granulation 
stage.  To  one  of  those  foi-ms  of  tumors, 
namely  leprosy,  there  is  the  fiirther  resem- 
blance, that  elephantiasis  is  endemic  in 
certain  localities.  All  these  facts  may  be 
held  aa  pointing  to  the  inference  that  this 
disease  is  due  to  a  virus  of  a  simitar  nature 
to  that  of  leprosy.  The  resemblance  in 
pathology  of  the  two  diseases  is  further 
indicated  by  both  having  been  designated 
by  the  same  name,  the  disease  under  con- 
sideration being  E.  arabum,  and  leprosy  E. 
grfficorum.  The  disease  is  frequently  re- 
garded as  taking  origin  in  obstruction  of 
the  lymphatics.  This  view  is  supported  by 
the  fact  that  the  new-formed  tissue  is  gen- 
erally very  succulent,  as  if  the  spaces  were 
overfilled  with  lymph,  and  there  are  some- 
times dilated  lymphatics  visible  in  the 
hypertrophied  skin.  The  obstruction  pro- 
duced by  lilaria  sanguinis  (see  section  on 
Parasites)  in  the  lymphatic  glands  has  been 

assigned  as  the  cause,  as  well  as  mere  H;p«roatciiia  Biid  ijangtoiis 
."imple  indurations  of  the  glands.  of theboii«ofthei«g&adrooi 

The  commonest  seat  of  elephantiasis  is  in  oiephmiiMi*.  Th«  bonte 
the  leg,  and  here  alone  is  the  name  prop-  p"""'  BrBrjwhsro  flai  or 
eriy  applicable ;  but  it  is  also  very  frequent  poinwJ  pfoJa^Mo"-  At+-+ 
in  the  external  generative  orgivns.  It  occurs  ^'th,'''.''re"^,g|,'"b""''^; 
also  not  infrequently  in  a  localized  piece  ^^kig.^oini'*  The  LuIrkIu! 
of  skin,  especially  in  the  scrotum  or  labia  ,„j  ^,  ^^^1,  ,„  ,,,0  upiwd. 
pudendi,  where  a  prominent  outgrowth  is  (Virchow.) 
the  result.     This  may  assume  very  large 

dimensions,  becoming  by  and  by  pendulous.  To  such  tumors 
Paget  gives  the  name  Cutanboos  odthrowths,  and  they  sometimes 
grow  to  enormous  size,  hanging  down  from  the  genital  organs  aa 
fa^  as  the  knee.  The  surface  of  the  skin  in  these  tumors,  as  well 
as-in  the  more  simple  case!)  of  elephantiasis,  bos  a  rough  tuber- 
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culated  appearance,  and  sometimes  a  highly  warty  aspect,  as  in 
Fig.  59. 

Smaller  tumors  of  similar  structure  sometimes  occur  in  large 
numbers,  and  to  these  the  name  Molluscum  fibrosiim,  or  fibroma 
moUuscum,  or  even  elephantiasis  mollusca  is  given.  There  are 
cases  of  elephantiasis  having  a  certain  resemblance  to  molluscum, 
inasmuch  as  there  are  multiple  tumors  outside  the  main  one,  and 
the  growth  seems  to  be  increasing  by  the  coalescence  of  these. 
These  tumors  at  the  margins  are  sometimes  related  to  the  seba- 
ceous glands,  and  appear  to  be  formed  around  them.  In  the 
proper  molluscum,  however,  we  have  multiple  isolated  tumors 
beginning  as  little  growths  of  connective  tissue  in  diverse  reffionn 
of  the  skin,  by  and  by  growing  out  and  becoming  pendiuous. 
Thus  we  may  have  hundreds  of  more  or  less  pendulous  tumors  in 
various  parts  of  the  body.  This  purely  fibrous  molluscum  must 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  molluscum  contagiosum,  a  totally 
different  disease,  which  will  be  considered  in  the  section  on  Dis- 
eases of  the  Skin. 

In  all  the  forms  hitherto  described  the  tumors  have  been  con- 
tinuous with  the  skin.  Tumors  are  sometimes  met  with,  however, 
composed  of  a  similar  soft  connective  tissue,  but  enclosed  in  a 
capsule,  so  that  they  are  separable  from  the  skin.  To  these  Paget 
gives  the  name  Fibro-cellular  tumors,  and  they  are  met  with 
chiefly  in  the  same  regions  (namely  the  external  organs  of  genera- 
tion) as  the  fibro-cellular  or  cutaneous  outgrowths  with  which 
they  may  be  combined,  the  skin  over  the  tumors  being  greatly 
thickened. 

Hard  Fibromas  or  true  Fibromas  are  exceedingly  dense  tumors 
composed  of  firm  connective  tissue  tightly  interlaced,  and  resem- 
bling tendon  in  its  structure.  On  section  they  show  a  brilliant 
white  surface,  and  often  a  concentric  arrangement  of  the  connec- 
tive-tissue bundles.  We  do  not  include  here  the  uterine  fibromas, 
which  are  really  muscular  tumors,  and  will  be  described  as  such. 
Fibromas  are  frequent  in  connection  with  periosteum  and  bone, 
especially  on  the  jaws.  Growing  from  the  periosteum,  they  are 
sometimes  intimately  connected  with  the  bone,  which  may  be  as  if 
buried  in  the  tumor.  Sometimes  the  fibroma  originates  inside  a 
bone.  Fibromas  also  occur  on  fascias  and  membranes,  as  the  dura 
mater,  also  rarely  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  on  nerve-stems. 
Just  as  dense  connective  tissue  formed  in  chronic  inflammation 
may  become  calcified,  so  may  dense  fibromas  be  partially  infil- 
trated with  lime-salts. 


2.— THE   FATTY   TUMOR  OR   LIPOMA. 

This  form  of  tumor  consists  of  adipose  tissue  exactly  like  that 
of  the  body,  as  for  instance  the  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue.  Adi- 
pose tissue  contains  Ibands  of  fibrous  connective  tissue  which  carry 
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the  vessels  and  nerves,  and  so  do  lipomas,  but  in  difiereot  tumors 
this  is  variously  abundant,  the  hardness  or  softness  of  the  tumor 
depending  on  this.  If  there  is  little  connective  dseue,  the  tumor 
will  be  soft,  and  may  even  feel  fluctuant.  If  there  is  much,  it  will 
be  hard,  and  we  m^  even  have  an  approach  to  the  fibrous  tumor, 
the  fibro-lipoma.  The  fibrous  character  may  be  increased  oy  irri- 
tation, as  where  a  tumor  is  exposed  to  fHction,  producing  a  kind 
of  productive  inflammation  in  the  tumor. 

Fatty  tumors  are  mostly  surrounded  hy  a  distinct  capsule,  but 
sometimes  they  are  continuous  with  the  surrounding  fat.  Thus 
the  fat  around  the  mamma  may  undergo  such  an  enlargement  as 
to  warrant  the  name  of  tumor  (Lipoma  capsulare).  Billroth  men- 
tions a  lipoma  which  had  grown  in  between  the  muscles  of  the 
thigh  in  such  a  way  as  that  it  could  not  be  removed  completely. 
Lipomas  which  are  not  definitely  circumscribed  may  be  called 

DIFFUSE   LIPOMAS. 

Lipomas  are  of  common  occurrence.  Their  most  frequent  seat 
is  under  the  skin,  especially  of  the  trunk.  They  are  rare  under 
mucous  membranes,  as  that  of  the  stomach  (Fig.  61),  were  there 

Fio,  61. 


Lipama  in  tb*  wkH  of  Ibe  MomBob.     It  «ka  tb>  aiie  at  » 
pjlurna  in  the  inbniDaaDB  lia»ae.    Nataral  ai 


is  normally  a  small  quantity  of  fat  corresponding  with  the  sub- 
cutaneous fat.  They  are  oecaaionally  met  with  in  connection 
with  serous  and  synovial  membranes,  m  the  appendices  epiploicae 
of  the  intestines  or  the  synovial  fringes.  Very  rarely  they  occur 
where  fet  is  not  present  normally,  as  in  the  kidneys,  brain,  etc. 
The  author  met  with  a  case  in  which  an  elongated  piece  of  fat  lay 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum.  Lipomas  are  for  the 
most  part  single,  rarely  multiple. 

Fatty  tumors  sometimes  become  pendulods.  Those  in  the  ap- 
pendices epiploicffi  (Fig.  62)  are  so  from  the  first,  and  the  neck  of 
the  polypoid  tumor  may  get  severed,  the  tumor  becoming  a  loose 
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body  in  the  peritoneum;  it  is  similar  with  the  lipomas  of  the 
synovial  fringes.  But  subcutaneous  lipomas  may  become  pendu- 
lous and  polypoid,  and  may  grow  to  great  dimensions  in  this  form. 
There  is  apt  to  be  ulceration  of  the  surface  of  such  tumors,  and 
even  hemorrhage.     Besides  these  changes  we  have  tlie  occasional 


Pmdnloui  lipoma  of  ipptindicBi 

Tolon. 

(o)  project! 

from  thg  general  mus  of  lubieroi 

iia  «dipoi»  tiisui 

■  w. 

It  ie  twiated  twiat  an  i 

iM  Ul9,  ud 

iba  pcdunola  ii  rnj  tbin.    (Vinci 

HOW.) 

induration  already  mentioned,  and  sometimes  calcareous  infiltra* 
tion  follows.  Softening  with  the  formation  of  a  cyst  inside  the 
tumor  is  a  rare  occurrence. 


3.— THE  MUCOUS-TISPUE  TUMOB  OB  MYXO.MA. 

This  form  of  tumor  is  composed  of  mucous  tissue,  and  as  this 
is  not  one  of  the  physiological  tissues  of  the  adult,  it  will  be  proper 
to  refer  more  specially  to  its  characters.  The  bloodvessels  of  the 
umbilical  cord  are  padded  and  protected  from  pressure  by  a 
gelatinous  substance  called  Wharton's  jelly.  "Under  the  micro- 
scope, this  consists  of  variously  shaped  cells  separated  by  a  clear, 
transparent,  intercellular  substance.  The  intercellular  substance 
is  of  gelatinous  consistence,  and  owes  this  character  to  the  fact 
that  it  consists  of  a  watery  solution  of  mucin.  This  substance  is 
nearly  allied  to  albumen,  but  has  the  physical  characters  that, 
when  present  in  even  small  quantity  in  a  solution,  it  gives  it  a 
sticky  gelatinous  character.  Its  chemical  reactions  also  differ  from 
those  of  albumen,  in  respect  that  though  like  it  precipitated  by 
alcohol,  the  precipitate  is  redissolved  by  water.  Also,  acetic  acid 
and  other  organic  acids  precipitate  mucin,  but  not  usually  alba- 
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meu.  The  precipitate  of  mucin  by  alcohol  or  acetic  acid  is  more 
membranous  than  that  of  albumen.  The  reaction  with  acetic  acid 
can  be  readily  brought  out  in  Wharton's  jelly,  a  microscopic 
section  showing,  on  adding  acetic  a^id,  a  reticulated  precipitate. 
These  reactions  can  also  be  studied  in  the  mucus  from  any  mucous 
membrane,  or  in  the  bile,  iu  which  mucin  is  normally  one  of  the 
dissolved  constituents. 

Besides,  in  the  umbilical  cord,  mucouB  tissue  is  present  in  the 
villi  of  the  chorion  of  the  f(Btus,  the  villi  consisting  of  a  covering 
layer  of  epithelium  with  mucous  tissue  internally.  In  the  fcetus, 
it  is  also  present  in  early  stages  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  where 


it  has  the  place  of  the  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue,  being,  in  fact, 
related  to  fat  very  much  as  the  temporary  cartilage  is  to  bone- 
Some  remains  of  this  tissue  may  be  met  with  in  the  sdult.  Thus, 
the  vitreous  humor  of  the  eye  is  really  composed  of  soft  mueoua 
tissue,  and  traces  of  it  have  been  found  in  places  where  normally 
adipose  tissue  exists,  as  under  the  pericardium,  at  the  hihis  of  the 
kidney,  subcutaneously  and  in  the  medulla  of  bone.  It  appears 
that  in  these  positions  there  is  sometimes  a  partial  recurrence  to 
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the  foetal  condition.  The  connective  substance  of  the  brain,  the 
neuroglia,  is  allied  to  mucous  tissue,  and  seems  to  present  a  prone- 
ness  to  return  to  that  form. 

Of  MUCOUS-TISSUE  TUMORS  a  verj  interesting  form  is  the  hydatid 
MOLE.  Here  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  villi  of  the  chorion  under- 
goes great  increase,  and  the  result  is  the  transformation  of  the  villi 
into  congeries  of  oval,  cyst-like  bodies  which  hang  like  grapes  on 
a  stalk,  and  often  hang  one  on  the  other  (Fig.  63).  Thus  a  bulky 
mass  oft;en  results,  consisting  of  an  enormous  multitude  of  these 
berry-like  cysts.  If  the  change  has  beffun  early  in  fcetal  life,  then 
the  whole  cnorion  is  thus  converted;  if  later,  when  the  villi  have 
become  confined  to  the  placenta]  surface,  then  only  one  surface  is 
affected.  The  dead  ana  blighted  foetus  will  be  found  inside  the 
mass,  generally  in  an  early  stage  of  development,  but  sometimes 
more  advanced. 

Proper  mucous-tissue  tumors  are  met  with  principally  in  the 
subcutaneous  tissue,  where  they  may  be  regarded  as  perhaps  due 
to  a  piece  of  embryonic  tissue  left  over  when  the  mucous  tissue 
was  converted  into  adipose,  in  this  respect  resembling  the  chon- 
dromas of  bone.  They  form  rounded  or  oval  tumors  generally- 
soft,  sometimes  almost  fluctuant  in  consistence  and  gelatinous  in 
appearance.  Examined  under  the  microscope  we  nave  a  very 
translucent  tissue  in  the  midst  of  which  there  are  irregularly 
shaped  cells.  The  tissue  is  intersected  by  more  or  less  frequent 
bands  of  connective  tissue  (Fig.  64).    The  proportion  of  cells  varies 
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Miorosoopio  section  of  a  myxoma  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue.     Isolated  cells  and  strands 
of  fibres  are  shown.     Between  them  a  clear  gelatinous  material  was  present.  X  360. 


considerably  in  diflFerent  cases,  and  even  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  tumor. 

Myxomas  are  also  of  somewhat  frequent  occurrence  in  the  brain 
as  compared  wnth  otlier  tumors  in  this  organ.  Here  they  some- 
times grow  to  considerable  size,  and  are  liable  by  softening  to  take 
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the  form  of  cvsts  filled  with  a  mucous  fluid.  They  are  also  met 
with  OQ  peripheral  nerves.  They  occur  in  the  mamma,  where  not 
infrequently  they  appear  to  have  the  character  of  a  difluse  forma- 
tion of  mucous  tissue  hetween  the  glandular  acini,  so  that  the 
gland  as  a  whole  is  converted  into  a  tumor.  In  the  salivary  glands 
they  occur,  but  are  usually  of  mixed  structure,  being  partly  formed 
of  other  kinds  of  tissues. 

Considering  the  relations  of  adipose  tissue  and  mucous  tissue  it 
is  not  remarkable  that  mixed  forme  occur  in  which  apparently  a 


on.     B,  Eit>m>l 
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:V-B.       (ViROBOW.) 

partial  conversion  of  the  myxoma  into  a  lipoma  is  in  \ 
or  conversely  a  metamorphosis  of  the  lipoma.  Then  also  the 
myxomas  vary  very  greatly  in  the  proportion  of  cells,  the  very 
cellular  ones  being  called  medullary  myxomas,  and  frequently 
graduating  into  sftrcomas.  In  fact,  with  pathologists  who  take  the 
embryonic  nature  of  the  tissue  as  the  criterion  of  sarcomas,  the 
fact  that  mucous  tissue  is  the  embryonic  precursor  of  adipose 
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tissue  induces  them  to  class  this  form  of  tumor  among  the  sar- 
comas. Coneistcntly  with  these  facts  there  are  some  myxoma^ 
which  show  malignant  characters,  either  local  or  general.  In  a 
case  recorded  by  Virchow  (Fig,  65)  there  were  tumors  on  the 
nerves  and  in  the  dura  mater  of  the  cord  and  brain. 


4.— THE  CARTILAGINOUS  TUMOR  OR  CHONDROMA. 

This  tumor  is  composed  of  cartilaginous  tissue.  The  cartilage 
may  be  hyaline  or  fibrous,  generally  Sie  latter.  The  tumor  is  also 
intersected  with  fibrous  bands  which  carry  bloodvessels  that  nourish 
the  tissue.  If  a  cartilaginous  tumor  grows  in  connection  with  and 
out  from  cartilage  it  is  called  an  Eccuondrosis,  hut  if,  as  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  it  grows  in  connection  with  other  tissues,  then 
it  IS  called  an  Enchondroma,  The  term  chondroma  of  course 
includes  both. 

The  ecchondroses  are  usually  small   unimportant  outgrowths 

chiefly  of  the   cartilages   of  the   larynx   and   trachea  and   ribs. 

Virchow  has  described  an  interesting  form  of  so-called  ecchon- 

drosis  at  the  basilar  portion  of  the  occipital  and  sphenoid  bones. 

The  basilar  parts  of  these  bones  are  formed  from  cartilage,  and  in 

adult  life  they  are  united,  forming  a  single  bone  (os  tnbasilare). 

The  junction  takes  place  irregularly  by  a  kind  of  toothed  union. 

In  this  process  a  little  bit  of  cartilage  may  be  omitted,  and  this 

sometimes  develops  into  a  little  tumor  just  under  the  basilar  artery, 

to  which  it  may  be  adherent.    It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  here 

an  actual  instance  of  a  little  piece  of  embryonic  tissue  left  over  to 

develop  afterwards  into  a  tumor.     This  little  tumor  sometimes 

undergoes  a  remarkable  change;   the 

FiO'  66,  cells  swell  up  and  become  like  those  of 

the  chorda  dorsalis,  but  in  other  casec 

it  ossifies. 

The  cartilaginous  loose  bodies  in 
joints  are  sometimes  regarded  as  origi- 
nally outgrowths  from  the  cartilages 
or  synovial  fringes  which  have  been 
broken  off  and  gi-own  after  their  sepa- 
ration. 

ENCUONDBOMASare  mostlymetwith  in 
CONNECTION  WITH  BoNKS.     As  bones  are 
developed  out  of  cartilage  for  the  most 
part,  it  may  be  supposed  that  little  bits 
of  the  embryonic  cartilage  are  left  over 
MDitipie  intamni  ea<ihoDdrani>ta     ^nd  develop  into   tumors   afterwards, 
otflngorf.   (CoBsiiandRAsvuii.)     The  cnchondromas  of  bone  may  be  di- 
vided into  central  and  peripheral,  ac- 
cording as  they  originate  in  the  medulla  or  at  the  surface.     The 
former  are  the  more  common,  and  they  are  met  with  chiefly  in 
early  life,  occurring  especially  in  the  fingers  and  toes,  which  may 
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be  the  seat  of  multiple  tumors  as  in  Fig.  66.  These  tumors 
begin  inside  the  phalanges  or  metacarpal  bones,  or,  less  frequently, 
the  analogous  bones  of  the  foot.  Growing  inside  the  bones  they 
may  be  for  a  time  unpereeived,  but  afterwards  swell  up  the  bones 
and  may  even  burst  through  the  external  shell.  These  tumors 
often  show  a  local  malignancy,  crowing  by  the  formation  of  new 
nodules  in  the  tissue  around.  The  peripheral  chondromas  are  met 
with  most  frequently  on  the  femur  and  pelvis,  and  most  rarely  on 
the  bones  of  the  face  and  skull. 

In  soft  parts  chondromas  are  found  occasionally,  but  are  com- 
monly mixed  with  fibrous,  mucous,  glandular,  sarcomatous,  or 
cancerous  tissue.  They  are  particularly  frequent  in  glands,  as  the 
testes,  ovaries,  mammae,  or  salivary  glands.  In  these  situations 
they  are  occasionally  found  to  follow  chronic  irritations. 

In  their  form  chondromas  are  generally  rounded  tumors  and 
distinctly  encapsuled,  but  if  large  they  are  lobulated. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  me  enchondromas  are  often  mixed 
with  other  tissue,  and  it  is  to  be  added  that  secondary  changes  are 
not  infrequent.  They  sometimes  soften,  and  this  is  frequently  due 
to  partial  transformation  into  mucous  tissue.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  the  glandular  enchondromas.  On  the  other  hana, 
those  of  bone  are  liable  to  ossify. 

Lastly,  chondromas  are  liable,  as  has  already  been  said,  to  show 
a  certain  malignancy,  forming  secondary  tumors,  especially  in  the 
lungs.  This  is  connected  with  the  frequently  mixed  character  of 
these  tumors,  and  their  association  especially  with  sarcomas  and 
cancers. 

5.—THE   BONY  TUMOR  OR  OSTEOMA. 

In  this  class  are  included  tumors  composed  of  bone,  not  mere 
new  formations  due  to  inflammation,  nor  tumors  in  which  bone 
exists  as  a  subordinate  element  with  other  tissue. 

The  immense  majority  of  bony  tumors  grow  from  bone,  and  are 
hence  called  exostoses.  In  regard  to  their  structure,  some  are 
like  spongy  bone  with  the  interstices  filled  with  ordinary  bone- 
marrow,  and  some  are  composed  of  dense  bone  such  as  forms  the 
shaft  of  a  long  bone,  and  are  called  ivory  exostoses.  There  are 
even  tumora  which  originate  in  the  teeth.  When  these  are  com- 
posed of  cement,  they  are  called  dental  osteomas,  but  when  formed 
of  dentine,  odontomas.     Several  forms  are  to  be  distinguished. 

(1)  The  spongy  exostosis,  or  the  exostosis  cartilaginea  (Fig.  67). 
These  tumors  occur  mostly  at  the  epiphyses  of  the  long  bones,  and 
are  derived  primarily  from  the  epiphyseal  cartilage.  They  grow 
during  childnood,  and,  just  as  the  cartilage  from  \^ich  they  origi- 
nate ossifies,  so  do  they,  and  the  bony  tumor  formed  is  directly 
continuous  with  the  bone  beneath.  The  tumor  begins  as  a  small 
outgrowth,  and  so  the  first  bone  formed  is  a  narrow  piece.  The 
cartilage  as  it  goes  on  growing  enlarges  in  every  direction,  and  so 
overhangs  its  base,  the  tumor  thus  becoming  larger  as  it  grows 
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outward,  aad  consequently  pedunculated.  The  tumor  consists  of 
spongy  bone  with  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage  on  its  surface.  It  is 
enough  to  snip  through  the  base  in  order  to  remove  the  tumor. 


I  The  ivory  exoetosis  is  mostly  met  with  on  the  bones  of  the 
,  but  also  on  the  pelvis,  scapula,  great  toe,  etc.     The  tumors 


are  Hsually  rounded  in  form,  and  may  be  tuberculated  on  the 
surface.     In  their  favorite  st'at  on  the  bead  they  may  grow  from 
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the  external  table  and  project  extemalty,  or  from  the  internal  table 
and  project  internally  (as  in  Fig.  68),  in  which  case  they  may 

Eroduce  irritation  of  the  brain  substance  beneath.  It  sometimes 
appens  that  an  ivory  exostosis  grows  from  corresponding  parts  of 
both  external  and  internal  tabks.  These  tumors  are  sometimes 
multiple,  as  in  Fig.  69. 


MaltipN 

(3)  Hyperostosis  and  pebiostosis  are  names  applied  to  growths 
of  bone  which  are  not  properly  tumors.  They  are  localized  thick- 
enings of  hones  or  portions  of  hones.  This  growth  of  particular 
parts  of  the  bones  of  the  head  may  become  so  independent  in  its 
manner  that  the  characters  of  a  tumor  are  simulated. 

Osteomas  of  otheb  parts  than  bones  are  rather  rare.  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  that  bony  masses  occur  sometimes  in  the 
centra]  nervous  system.  They  are  met  with  in  the  arachnoid, 
where  they  used  to  he  regarded  as  evidences  of  chronic  irritation, 
and  are  hardly  tumors.  Actual  tumors  occur  in  the  dura  mater, 
and  even  in  the  brain  substance.  They  are  also  met  with  in  the 
eyeball,  in  the  lungs,  and,  as  little  bony  granules,  in  the  skin. 


6.— THE  MUSCULAH-TISSIE  TUMOIi 

These  are  tumors  in  which  muscular  tissi 
stituent,  but  just  as  all  muscles  have  suppon 
so  have  these,  some  more,  some  less.  Aa  t 
muscle,  so  are  there  two  forms  of  muscular  t 
of  striated,  and  those  of  smooth  muscle. 

The  Myoma  strio-cellulare  or  labdo^ 
Tumors  of  this  structure  have  been  observi 
they  are  congenital.    They  have  also  been 
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ovaries,  and  testiclea,  where  the  tissue  conaista  usually  of  spindle- 
shaped  cells,  which  are  transversely  striated,  and  so  the  tumors  are 
often  called  mjo-sarcomas  on  account  of  their  cellular  character. 

The  SHOOTH-CGLLED  MYOMA  (M.  Isevi-cellulare  or  leiomyoma)  is 
an  exceedingly  common  form  of  tumor,  and  is  met  with  in  almost 
every  part  where  smooth  muscle  exists  normally.  According  to 
the  amount  and  density  of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue  is  the 
consistence  of  the  myoma — it  may  be  very  dense  and  warrant  the 
name  fibro-myoma,  or  it  may  be  so  hard  as  to  resemble  cartilage. 

Myomas  are  often  described  as  fibrous  tumors,  and  in  appear- 
ance they  justify  this  designation.  To  the  naked  eye  they  appear 
fibrous  on  section,  and  oven  under  the  microscope  they  appear  to 
be  formed  of  fibres.  On  adding  acetic  acid  to  a  microscopic  section, 
or  staining  with  carmine  or  other  agent,  the  fibres  are  seen  to  be 
much  more  abundantly  nucleated  than  ordinary  connective  tissue. 
In  fact,  rod-shaped  nuclei  (not  spindles  as  in  connective  tissue)  are 
30  closely  set  as  at  once  to  suggest  a  cellular  tissue  (see  Fig.  70), 

Pio.  7a 


iiDgitudiD*!  and  triDiva 


It  may  here  be  remarked  that  in  the  unimpregnated  uterus  there 
is  the  same  difficulty 'm  distinguishing  the  individual  spindle-cells. 
In  both  cases,  however,  the  cells  may  be  isolated  by  macerating 
the  tissue  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  nitric 
acid,  or  for  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  in  a  34  per  cent,  solution  of 
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caustic  potash.     This  makes  the  tissue  rotten,  and  separates  the 
cells,  which  are  recognized  as  spindles  (as  in  Fig.  71). 

Myomas  always  arise  where  muscle  already  exists,  and  as  smooth 
muscle  is  most  frequent  in  the  walls  of  mucous  canals  and  cavities, 
it  is  there  that  they  usually  originate.  The  tumor  may  be  con- 
tinuous with  the  muscular  wall,  forming  an  outgrowth  from  it,  or 
it  may  be  distinctly  isolated  and  encapsuled.  It  may  remain  in 
the  substance  of  the  muscular  wall  (intraparietal  or  intramural), 
or  it  may  slip  inwards  so  as  to  bulge  under  the  mucous  membrane 


Fio.  71. 


Muscular  fibre-oells  from  a  myoma  isolated  by  steeping  in  nitrio  aoid.   X  350. 

(submucous),  or  it  may  pass  outward  and  present  under  the  serous 
coat  (subserous).  In  the  two  latter  cases  the  tumors  often  become 
polypoid. 

]5y  far  the  most  frequent  seat  of  the  myoma  is  the  female  organs 
OF  GENERATION,  most  frequently  the  uterus,  but  also  the  ligaments 
and  ovaries.  The  so-called  uterine  fibroids  are  myomas,  and  the 
most  important  of  these  are  the  submucous  whicn  so  frequently 
become  polypoid,*  and  give  rise  to  hemorrhage,  sloughing,  etc.  In 
the  PROSTATE  the  hypertrophy  frequently  met  with  m  old  men  is 
really  from  the  formation  of  a  muscular  tumor,  and  the  third  lobe 
which  forms  a  prominent  bulging  projection  at  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  is  an  outgrowth  from  the  muscle  of  the  prostate.  Some- 
times there  are  even  isolated  muscular  tumors  in  the  midst  of  the 
prostate.  This  form  of  tumor  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
glandular  tumor,  which  is  a  much  rarer  form  of  hypertrophy  and 
occurs  mostly  in  young  men.  Myomas  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tine are  infrequent,  and  are  usually  submucous.  They  have  also 
been  seen  in  the  urinary  bladder.     Lastly,  they  are  rarely  met 
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with  iu  the  skih,  one  or  two  cases  in  connection  with  the  nipple 
and  the  scrotum  have  been  observed. 

The  myoma  is  of  slow  sbowth,  but  many  go  on  ae  long  as  thirty 
or  forty  years,  and  many  reach  a  very  great  weight,  as  much  as 
sixty  pounds.  Retroqrade  CHANazB  may  occur,  such  as  fat^ 
degeneration,  resulting  in  shrinking  or  the  formation  of  cysts.  Lf 
induration  occurs  from  formation  of  hard  connective  tissue,  this 
may  calcify,  leaving  the  muscular  tissue  in  the  spaces  between  the 
calcified  trabeculse.  In  some  cases,  from  derangements  of  the  cir- 
culation in  large  tumors,  we  may  have  an  actual  necrosis  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  muscular  substance,  resulting  sometimes  in  absorption 
and  the  formation  of  a  cyst.  In  other  coses,  the  dead  structures 
become  calcified  as  in  Fig.  72,  where  muscular  elements,  connec- 
tive tissue,  and  walls  of  bloodvessels  were  all  found  impregnated 


with  lime.  As  the  myomas  so  readily  become  polypoid,  they  are 
liable  to  be  insufficiently  nourished,  as  the  neck  gets  thinner; 
sloughing  may  even  occur,  especially  if  they  present  on  a  mucous 
surface,  and  are  exposed  to  injury.  Such  tumors  are  also  liable 
to  bleed,  especially  as  the  vessels  in  them  sometimes  undergo  great 
dilatation. 

7.— THE  NERVOUS-TISSUE  TUMOR  OR  NEUROMA. 

By  the  name  neuroma  is  often  understood  a  tumor  which  grows 
on  a  nerve-stem,  and  this  use  of  it  may  be  convenient  for  surgical 
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purposes.  Here  we  have  to  consider  tumors  according  to  their 
structure,  and  if  a  fatty,  mucous,  or  fibrous  tumor  grows  on  a 
nerve,  it  is  to  be  embraced  in  its  own  class.  Tumors  on  nerves, 
but  not  of  nervous  structure,  are  designated  false  kburomas. 

But  there  are  tumors  composed  essentially  of  nervous  tissue.  As 
there  are  two  kinds  of  nerve-tissue,  the  central  or  ganglionic  and 
the  tihrouB  or  fascicular,  it  might  be  expected  that  we  should  have 
two  kinds  of  neuromas.  But  practically  we  have  no  such  thing  as 
a  tumor  composed  of  ganghonie  nerve-tissue,  although  central 
nervous  tissue  does  occasionally  enter  into  the  composition  of  a 
teratoma. 

The  TRDB  NEUROMA  is  composed  of  nerve-fibres,  which  may  be 
either  meduUated,  as  in  the  ordinary  cerebro-spinal  nerve,  or  non- 
roedullated.     One  of  the  most  striking 
forms  is  the  so-called  amputation-neuroma  Fw-  ^^■ 

(Fig.  73).  Sometimes  after  amputations 
the  cut  ends  of  the  nerves  produce  little 
knots  or  knobs  which  have  a  hard  consis- 
tence and  to  the  naked  eye  look  fibrous. 
Under  the  microscope  medullated  nerve- 
fibres  are  found  running  in  bundles,  but 
there  are  also  many  fine  fibres  which  are 
probably  non-medullated  nerve-fibres.  It 
IS  in  this  case  as  if  the  cut  end  of  the 
nerve  had  made  an  attempt  at  regenera- 
tion of  the  lost  portion.  Allied  to  this 
form  is  the  traumatie  neuroma,  occurring 
as  the  result  of  injury  in  the  course  of  a 
nerve. 

But  neuromas  occur  in   the  course  of 
nerves  spontaneously,  and  they  are  often 
multiple,  forming   oval   swellings,  hard 
and  finrous  in  appearance.     They  contain 
much  fibrous  tissue,  in  the  midst  of  which 
there  are  medullated  nerve-fibres  (see  Fig. 
74)  recognizable  in  the  fresh  state  by  the 
double  contour,  especially  when  the  con- 
nective tissue  has  been  'rendered  trans- 
parent by  acetic  acid  or  liquor  potasste.     '  ' 
But  usually  in  addition  to  these  medullated  fibres,  there  are  fine 
nucleated  fibres  which  Virchow  regards  as  non-medullated  nerve- 
tibrea.     In  some  neuromas  these  are  very  abundant. 

The  PAINFUL  SUBCUTANEOUS  TUMOR,  OF  Wood's  tumor,  IS  a  some- 
what difficult  growth  to  classify.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  small 
round  tumor  under  the  skin,  and  is  commonly  the  seat  of  intense 

f)ain.  The  pain  indicates  some  connection  with  the  nerves,  and  it 
las  been  suggested  that  the  tumor  may  even  be  a  non-medullated 
neuroma.     According  to  Virchow  there  are  tumors  of  various 


AmpuUtion-DBaromL  Tbe 
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structure  in  this  category,  myomas,  angiomas,  neuromas.  Re- 
cently Hoggan  has  described  one  which  he  believes  to  he  an  ade- 
noma of  toe  eweat-glanda,  but  which  Virchow  rather  takes  to  be 
an  angioma.     In  the  caae  from  which  our  figures  are  taken  (Figs. 


•-dbrta  ftr*  ihairD,  th*  tppetranoa 


75  and  76)  the  tumor  consisted  of  a  dense  interlacing  network  of 
fibres,  very  suggestive  of  the  appearance  of  a  myoma  (Fig.  74). 


6«IioD  of  k  painful  luboutaneoui  tamor  (Wood'a  tumor).     Th«  tppcannoe  i 


On  macerating  portions  in  nitric  acid  the  tissue  broke  up  into  large 
spindle-cells,  as  shown  in  Fig.  75.      This  tumor  is  probably  a 
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myoma  of  the  skin,  and  several  others  examined  by  the  author  had 
a  similar  structure. 


THE  VASCULAR  TUMOR  OR  ANGIOMA. 

"We  have  herea  tumor  composed  of  blood  or  lymphatic  vessels. 
Several  forms  are  distinguished  according  to  the  kmd  of  vessels 
which  form  the  tumor. 

The  commonest  form  is  (1)  the  plexifobm  or  capillary  akoioma. 
This  includes  most  of  the  vascular  uEevi,  and  consists  of  capillary 


and  intermediate  vessels  forming  a  rich  plexus.  It  is  mostly  a 
growth  of  the  skin,  and  may  be  very  small  or  cover  a  large  area, 
forming  a  flat  sott  surface  of  dark  or  bright  hue.     It  is  nearly 
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always  congenital,  although  it  may  increafie  in  aize  ailer  birth. 
These  capillary  nsevi  graduate  into  those  consistine  of  dilated 
veins,  the  venous  or  varicosb  nsevi  (Fig.  77).  They  have  similar 
ntuations  to  the  capillary  form  and  similar  appearances. 

(2)  The  CAVERNOUS  angioma  consists  of  tissue  like  that  of  the 
corpus  cavernoeum  of  the  penis  or  clitoris,  namely  a  network  with 
meshes  which  communicate  freely  and  are  £lled  with  blood.  When 
empty  they  are  seen  to  be  composed  of  a  pale  tissue,  in  its  texture 
resembling  a  sponge,  with  variously  thick  trabeculse  and  variously 
wide  spaces.  These  trabeculse  are  all  accurately  lined  with  endo- 
thelium, and  consist  of  connective  tissue  with  some  muscular  fibre- 
cells  in  them.  These  tumors  are  erectile  and  sometimes  pulsatile. 
Sometimes  the  tumor  merges  into  the  neighboring  vessels  without 
distinct  boundary,  but  sometimes  it  has  a  distinct  connectave-tissue 
capsule,  which,  however,  appears  to  be  a  secondary  formation. 
Sometimes  also  they  are  indurated  in  the  centre,  and  the  indura- 
tion may  gradually  lead  to  the  obliteration  of  the  spaces  and  the 
destruction  of  tbe  tumor.  These  tumors  are  not  so  usually  con- 
genital as  the  former  kind,  but  they  come  on  in  childhood  at  latest, 
and  they  may  develop  out  of  the  other  form. 

The  sldn  is  a  fi-equent  seat  of  the  cavernous  angioma,  especially 
that  of  the  face  or  head,  but  also  sometimes  of  the  trunk  or  Hmbs. 
They  are  also  met  with  in  the  liver,  not  forming  prominent  tumors, 
but  simply  replacing  a  piece  of  liver  tissue  by  cavernous  tisasue 
(see  Fig.  78). 

Pig.  78. 
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(S)  Cavernous  tumors  communicating  with  the  ltmphatios  and 
filled  with  lymphatic  fluid  have  been  described,  and  are  designated 
cavernous  lymphangiomas. 

9.~THE  GLANDULAR  TUMOR  OR  ADENOMA. 

As  there  are  many  glands  of  different  structure,  so  are  there 
various  forms  of  adenoma. 

(1)  The  HAMMAEY  GLANDULAH  TUHOH  is  a  form  concerning  which 
there  is  some  diiference  of  opinion.    Glandular  tissue  is  frequently 
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preBCQt  in  sarcoma  of  the  mamma,  and  this  is  expressed  iu  the 
name  adenoid  sarcoma.  Again,  cancers  of  the  marama  take  origin 
in  the  glandular  tissue,  and  it  may  sometimes  be  doubtful  whether 
we  have  a  cancer  or  an  adenoma  before  us.  But  besides  these,  we 
meet  with  distinct  isolated  growths  in  the  mamma  whose  tissue 
imitates  that  of  the  gland  itself,  except  that  there  are  no  excretory 
ducts.  The  tumor  occurs  in,  or  over,  or  under  the  gland,  some- 
times as  if  it  were  a  Bupernumerary  breast.  It  is  maricedly  lobed 
and  varies  in  consistence  according  to  the  predominance  of  gland 
tissue  or  connective  tissue.  Under  the  microscope  we  find  lobes, 
consisting  of  groups  of  acini  or  terminal  gland  structures  lined 
with  glandular  epithelium  (Fig.  79). 


It  midat  of  flbroai  tliant,  but 


(2)  In  the  prostate  gland  we  occasionally  have  a  new  formation 
of  gland  tissue,  leading  to  enlargement  of  the  gland,  but  this  forms 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  hypertrophies  of  the  prostate. 

(8)  MncoDB  POLYPI  are  very  frequent  forms  of  tumor,  and  are 
mostly  composed  of  hypertrophied  mucous  glands.      They  form 

Eendulous  tumors,  generally  on  mucous  membranes  which  have 
een  the  seat  of  chronic  inflammation.  There  are  some  polypi  of 
mucous  membranes  which  do  not  consist  of  gland  tissue,  especially 
those  of  the  ear  and  of  the  female  urethra  (the  urethral  caruncles). 
Elsewhere,  as  in  the  nose,  rectum,  stomach,  uterus,  they  are  usuallv 
composed  of  masses  of  mucous  gland  tissue  covered  with  epi- 
thelium of  the  kind  existing  in  the  mucous  membrane  where  they 
grow,  cylindrical  in  the  stomach  and  rectum,  ciliated  in  the  nose. 
Very  frequently  from  closure  of  their  ducts,  the  mucous  glands  de- 
velop cysts.  These  polypi  may  generally  be  regarded  as  evidences  of 
chronic  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  which  they  are  found. 
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(4)  The  THYROID  ADENOMAS  form  a  large  proportion  of  the 
GOITRES  or  BRONCHOCELES.  The  thvroid  gland  consists  of  vesicles 
lined  with  epithelium,  these  vesicles  being  grouped  into  lobules. 
A  goitre  may  consist  in  a  simple  enlargement  of  the  whole  ^laad, 
or  of  a  single  lobe  of  it,  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  formation  of 
isolated  tumors  consisting  of  gland  tissue.  In  the  case  of  apparent 
simple  enlargement  the  vesicles  may  be  found  greatly  increased  in 
size  and  many  of  them  filled  with  colloid  material.  In  the  same 
case  the  various  stages  of  colloid  metamorphosis,  as  it  affects  the 
epithelium,  mav  be  observed.  These  colloid  vesicles  may  coalesce 
and  form  considerable  cysts.  In  other  cases  there  is  a  distinct 
new  formation  of  glandular  tissue,  the  tumor  consisting  largely  of 
vesicles  of  normal  size.  But  the  new-formed  vesicles  are  also 
prone  to  undergo  colloid  degeneration.  Where  distinct  isolated 
tumors  exist,  there  is,  of  course,  a  great  new  formation  of  gland 
tissue,  and  here  also  there  is  often  colloid  change.  In  all  the  forms 
secondary  changes  are  frequent.  We  have  already  seen  that  cysts 
form.  Then  blood  may  be  extravasated  into  cysts  or  into  the 
interstitial  tissue,  and  though  subsequently  absorbed  the  pigment 
remains.  Caseous  degeneration  may  affect  the  extravasated  blood 
or  even  the  glandular  tissue,  and  calcareous  infiltration  sometimes 
ensues,  so  that  great  changes  may  occur  in  the  characters  of  the 
tumor.  The  relation  of  the  colloid  goitres  to  tumors  is  very  dis- 
tinctly evidenced  by  the  observation  of  a  case  by  Cohnheim,  in 
which  secondary  tumors  developed  by  metastasis,  the  tumors  occur- 
ring in  the  lungs,  lymphatic  glands,  and  elsewhere  having  the 
structure  of  the  thyroid  with  colloid  degeneration. 

(6)  Adenomas  are  of  occasional  occurrence  in  the  liver,  con- 
sisting of  liver  tissue.  There  may  be  a  single  tumor  or  many,  and 
the  tumors  may  be  distinctly  encapsuled  or  not.  They  consist  of 
liver  tissue  arranged  in  lobules,  but  the  hepatic  cells  are  larger 
than  normal,  and  contain  more  nuclei.  They  usually  show  fatty 
metamorphosis.  Similar  multiple  adenomas  of  the  liver  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  dogs.  In  addition  to  this  form,  we  shall 
see  in  the  section  devoted  to  diseases  of  the  liver  that  a  form  occurs 
sometimes  designated  adenoma,  in  which  the  tissue  follows  the 
type  of  tubular  glands  rather  than  that  of  the  liver. 

Among  the  adenomas  we  might  include  tumors  of  lymphatic- 
gland  tissue,  but  these  will  be  more  conveniently  considered  after- 
wards under  the  lymphomas. 


10.— THE  GLIOMA. 

This  is  a  tumor  with  the  structure  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
central  nervous  system,  the  neuroglia.  In  examining  a  section  of 
the  brain  substance,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  what  is  really  nervous 
structure,  and  what  the  supporting  connective  substance,  but  when 
we  examine  the  surfaces  of  the  ventricles  we  find  that  the  ganglion 
cells  and  nerve-fibres  fall  away,  and  just  at  the  surface  or  epenoyma 
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we  have  what  is  presumably  a  purely  connective  substance.  When 
hardened  sections  are  examined,  this  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  finely 
reticulated  network  of  fibres  and  round  or  slightly  elongated  cells. 
In  the  fresh  state  the  fibres  are  not  obvious,  and  we  have  a  gran- 
alar  material.  This  connective  substance  has  some  of  the  charac- 
ters of  mucous  tissue,  and  seems  allied  to  it. 

The  glioma  as  it  occurs  in  the  brain  does  not  usually  form  an 
isolated  tumor,  but,  being  continuous  with  the  brain  substance, 
has  more  the  appearance  of  a  swelling  of  part  of  the  brain.  It  is 
seen  also  that  the  different  shades  of  color  of  difierent  parts  of  the 
brain  are  lost  when  a  glioma  takes  their  place.  Gliomas  some- 
times occur  as  small  granular  or  warty  projections  on  the  surface 
of  the  ventricles,  but  the  more  important  ones  involve  considerable 
portions  of  the  brain  substance. 

Under  the  microscope  the  glioma  is  seen  to  resemble  the  neu- 
roglia, but  the  cells  are  much  more  abundant.  There  is  a  well- 
developed  fine  or  coarse  network  and  in  it  cells  with  oval  nuclei. 
The  cells  present  considerable  variety  in  size.  Gliomas  being  soft 
and  somewhat  cellular  tumors,  are  liable  to  secondary  chanffes. 
Hemorrhage  not  infrequently  occurs,  and  the  blood  causmg 
pressure  around,  the  case  may  end  like  one  of  hemorrhagic 
apoplexy.  The  tumor  may  also  undergo  fatty  or  caseous  meta- 
morphosis, and  if  a  limited  hemorrhage  has  occurred  the  clot  may 
change  in  a  similar  way.  In  this  manner  a  tumor  which  had 
originally  the  appearance  of  brain  substance  may  change  con- 
siderablv. 


Gliomas  occur  also  in  the  retina,  forming  soft  tumors  which 
till  up  the  eyeball.  The  true  glioma  is  an  innocent  tumor,  but 
sometimes  it  assumes  a  sarcomatous  character  and  malignancy  is 
developed. 
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11.— THE  BRAIN  SAND  TUMOR  OR  PSAMMOMA. 

The  pineal  gland  contains  calcareous  particles  like  grains  of 
sand,  and  tumors  are  met  with  in  which  similar  particles  are 
present.  It  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  distinguish  these  from 
tumors  in  which  simply  a  secondary  calcareous  infiltration  has 
occurred.  The  psammoma  is  composed  of  soft  connective  tissue 
in  the  midst  of  which  there  are  calcareous  masses  in  the  form  of 
irregular  globes,  rods  or  spines.  (See  Fig.  80.)  The  commonest 
form  is  the  globe,  which  has  rounded  projections  on  its  surface 
like  a  berry.  The  origin  and  significance  of  these  masses  is 
obscure.  The  tumors  are  met  with  in  the  pineal  ffland  and  choroid 
plexus — usually  small.  They  also  occur  in  the  dura  mater,  where 
they  form  half  globular  tumors  sometimes  as  large  as  a  cherry 
and  either  smooth  or  irregular  on  the  surface. 


B.— COMPOUND-TISSUE  TUMORS. 

1.— THE  CYSTIC  TUMOR  OR  CYSTOMA. 

A  cyst  is  a  cavity  having  well-defined  walls  and  containing 
material  which  is  more  or  less  fluid.  Some  cysts  are  formed 
simply  by  the  transformation  of  existing  structures,  and  it  is  clear 
that  according  to  our  definition  of  tumors  these  do  not  come  under 
that  designation,  as  they  are  not  pieces  of  tissue  which  grow  inde- 
pendently without  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  organism.  There 
are  other  cysts,  however,  which  do  owe  their  origin  to  the  inde- 
pendent new  formation  of  tissue,  and  therefore  deserve  the  name 
of  tumors.  The  two  forms  are  so  similar  in  appearance  that  it 
would  be  inconvenient  to  separate  them  rigidly,  and  Avithout 
aiming  at  logical  accuracy  we  shall  here  consider  the  cysts  as  a 
whole.  If  necessary,  the  name  Cystoma  may  be  reserved  for 
strictly  cystic  tumors. 

Mode  of  Formation  of  Cysts. — As  already  indicated,  cysts  vary 
greatly  in  regard  to  their  mode  of  origin.  Some  of  them  arise  out 
of  a  preexisting  cavity,  very  often  by  accumulation  in  it,  in  the 
first  place,  of  its  normal  contents.  Thus  a  gland  will  become  a 
cyst  by  its  duct  becoming  obstructed.  Cysts  arising  thus  are  often 
designated  retention  cysts.  But  the  other  cysts  arise  simply  by 
softening  of  existing  tissue,  the  softened  material  being  absorbed 
and  fluid  taking  its  place.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  often  occurs  in 
the  brain,  resulting  m  the  apoplectic  cyst.  Again,  we  may  have 
cysts  arising  by  a  distinct  new  formation ;  a  preliminary  tissue  is 
formed,  generally  something  like  that  of  a  gland,  and  this  is  after- 
wards transformed  into  a  cyst  somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  the 
retention  cyst.  Instead  of  following  out  these  modes  of  formation 
it  will  be  more  convenient  to  give  some  examples  of  cysts,  and 
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tbeir  mode  of  origin  will  come  up  for  discussion  as  each  is  con- 
sidered. 

Cysts  of  the  skin  appear  to  arise  in  many  cases  from  sebaceous 
glands.  The  duct  becomes  obstructed  by  inspissated  secretion  or 
adhesion  of  its  walls,  and  the  sebaceous  material  accumulates 
behind.  8nch  a  cyst  may  attain  some  size,  and  cont^ns  mainly 
&t,  cholestearine,  and  epidermic  scales.  From  the  nature  of  their 
contents  such  cysts  are  often  designated  atberohatous.  Their 
wall  consists  of  connective  tissue  with  a,  lining  of  epidermis,  which 
may  present  papillary  projections.  They  occur  mostly  on  the 
head  and  face,  and  are  often  called  wens.  Besides  these  we  some- 
times meet  with  more  complex  cysts  in  the  skin,  and  these  are 
congenital  in  their  oririn,  probably  arising  by  inclusion  of  a  piece 
of  embryonic  skin.  Tbeir  walls  are  like  the  skin,  containing  nairs 
with  hair-folliclea  and  sebaceous  glands,  and  sometimes  even  sweat 
glands.  These  are  called  DBRMOID  CYSTS,  and  they  contain  a  less 
grumouB  material  than  the  former  ones,  their  contents  consisting 
of  cholestearine  and  epidermis  often  with  loose  hairs. 

Mucotrs  CYSTS,  or  cysts  nith  mucous  contents,  arise  in  situations 
where  mucous  glands  are  present,  tbeir  chief  sites  being  the  nostrils 
and  communicating  cavities,  the  upper  surface  of  the  epiglottis,  the 
larynx,  ihe  cesopbagus,  and  in  connection  with  the  glands  of 
Cowper  and  Bartolini.  Of  these  a  very  typical  form  is  the  Ranula, 
whose  origin  and  mode  of  formation  have  been  carefully  studied  by 
Kecklinghausen. 

It  has  long  been  taught  that  these  cysts  arise  by  obstrnction  of 
doctfi  and  accumulation  of  the  contents  behind  them,  bnt  this 


scarcely  explains  the  continuous  enlargement  of  the  cysts  ailer 
they  have  been  formed.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  epithelium 
lining  the  cysts  would  secrete  mucus  and  so  add  to  the  contents. 
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but  there  is  the  objection  to  tbis  tbat  tbe  epithelium  loees  its  gland- 
ular character,  and  there  are  no  goblet  celts  to  be  found  in  it.  The 
real  state  of  matters  appears  to  be  that  the  cyst  forms,  not  out  of 
the  gland,  but  from  it£  duct,  and,  the  gland  persisting,  its  secre- 
tion is  thrown  into  the  cyst.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  81,  copied 
from  Hecklinghausen's  paper.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  per- 
sistence of  the  gland  is  an  essential  element  in  the  formation  of  the 
eyst.  In  the  enlargement  of  the  cyst  the  power  which  mucin  has 
of  swelling  up  and  absorbing  water  is  of  some  consequence.  A 
small  amount  of  mucin  formed  by  the  gland  and  discharged  into 
the  cyst  will  swell  up  and  add  considerably  to  its  contents.  Before 
a  regular  cyst  forms,  the  orifice  of  the  duct  ia  obstructed,  usually 
by  an  inflammation  around  it.  But  on  account  of  the  peculiarity 
of  mucin  just  noticed,  a  small  temporary  i^st  may  form  without 
any  considerable  obstruction  of  the  duct.  If  a  quantity  of  mucin 
is  discharged  into  tbe  duct,  it  may  swell  so  much  as  to  be  unable 
at  once  to  escape  from  the  orifice  and  so  form  a  small  cyst,  which 
afterwards  discharges.  In  this  way  cysts  often  form  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  cysts  arise  in  mucous  polypi,  and 
they  have  a  similar  mode  of  formation  to  that  Just  described.  The 
obstruction  of  the  orifices  is  here  the  more  likely,  as  the  polypus 
itself  usually  originates  in  connection  with  a  chronic  inflammation 
of  tbe  mucous  membrane. 

Cysts  of  the  thtroid  oland  have  been  already  referred  to  as 
taking  origin  in  the  vesicles  of  ihe  gland,  but  they  may  also  have 
origin  in  softening  of  the  tissue  of  the  gland.  Sometimes  one  or 
more  cysts  attain  very  large  dimensions  in  the  thyroid. 

In  THE  KiDNSY  we  have  frequent  cysts,  most  of  which  arise  by 
obstractiou,  and  are  to  be  classed  as  retention  cysts.    By  obstruc- 


tion of  the  ureter  the  condition  of  hydronephrosis  is  brought  about, 
in  which  the  whole  kidney  goes  to  form  a  cyst  (Fig.  82).    Obstruc- 
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tioD  of  the  uriniferouB  tubules  by  tube-caetB,  or  more  commonly  by 
the  contrsctioa  of  new-formed  connective  tissue,  produces  cysta  in 
the  kidney  substance  which  may  be  of  microscopic  size,  or  l&i^e 
enough  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  These  cysts  are  multiple.  We 
sometimes  meet  with  a  single  cyst  of 
large  size,  with  a  delinite  lining  mem-  PW'  88. 

brane,  and  obviously  of  old  date.  Such 
cysts  are  probably  congenital,  and  owe 
their  origin  to  foetal  closure  of  one  or 
more  tubuli  urinlferi.  Again,  the  whole 
Iddney  may  be  converted  into  a  con- 
geries of  cysts  large  and  small,  iilled 
with  serous  or  bloody  fluid,  the  outline 
of  the  organ  being  greatly  enlarged 
(Fig.  83).  These  also  are  congenital  in 
their  origin,  and  probably  arise  by 
foetal  closure  of  the  tubuli  urinifen. 
Id  all  these  cases  the  cysts  contain  a 
serous  fluid,  although,  in  some  of  them 
at  least,  urine  has  been  the  primary 
contents;  after  a  time,  however,  the 
urinary  constituents  arc  absorbed,  and 
serous  fluid  alone  remains. 

The  GALL-BLADDER  may  be  converted 
into  a  cyst  by  obstruction  of  its  duet. 
It  is  the  secretion  of  the  mucous  glands 
— a  raucous  material — which  accumu- 
lates and  produces  the  distention ;  but 
after  a  time  this  gives  way  to  a  serous 
fluid,  and  the  bladder  is  converted  into 
a  large  thin  sac  full  of  a  watery  serum. 
There  may  be  a  formation  of  cysts  in  the  substance  of  the  livek 
by  obstruction  of  the  hepatic  ducts  in  their  flner  ramifications. 
Obstruction  of  the  common  hepatic  duct  produces  a  distention  of 
the  ultimate  terminations  of  the  duct,  but 
not  a  proper  cystic  formation.  F'o-  84, 

The  VBBMiFORM  APPBNDAOE  is  sometimes 
converted  into  a  cyst  by  obstruction  of  its 
orifice.  At  first  mucus  accumulates,  and 
even  when  the  cyst  is  of  large  size  the  con- 
tents may  remain  of  a  gelatinous  consist- 
ence. But  here  also  there  is  a  tendency  to 
simplification  of  the  wall,  involving  atrophy 
of  the  mucous  glands,  bo  that  there  results 
a  thin-walled  cyst,  consisting  of  connective 

tissue  with  merely  a  lining  of  epithelium,     jnnTaryotigfri  len  y«»r.of 
and  the  contents  generally  cease  to  have     tgt.    (Vihcbow.) 
the  raucous  character. 

The  OVARIES  are  very  frequently  the  seat  of  cysts.     They  may 
arise  by  simple  accumulation  of  serous  fluid  in  the  Graafian 


Congeoltal  afitlo  kidney  from  ft 
new-born  ehlld.  Eeoh  kidney  meu- 
ured  5J  incbea  loDg,  4  inohea  breed, 
end   3]  tnehea  think.      The  entire 

kldnej-tiMue  w*i  repleeed  by  oyeta. 
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vesicles,  a  dropsy  of  these  (Fig.  84),  but  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  a  definite  new  formation  precedes  the  cystic  development. 
This  consists  in  the  production  of  tubular  or  gland-like  structures 
out  of  which  cysts  develop  apparently  by  closure  of  their  orifices. 
In  this  way  multitudes  of  cysts  are  formed,  and  as  this  tissue  is 
continually  being  produced  there  is  a  progressive  new  formation 
of  cysts.  Very  often  one  or  more  cysts  become  predominant,  and 
they  enlarge  by  coalescence  of  others,  but  there  is  always  evidence 
in  the  walls  of  the  cysts  that  new  formation  is  progressing.  These 
cysts  contain  ori^nally  a  mucous  or  colloid  material,  which  may 
be  variousljr  modified  by  fatty  changes,  hemorrhage,  and  inflam- 
mation. Similar  cysts  are  occasionally,  though  very  rarely,  met 
with  in  the  testicle. 

The  ovaries  are  also  the  seat  of  cysts  which  will  be  referred  to 
afterwards  as  teratomas. 

Cysts  occur  in  tumors,  and  are  particularly  common  in  mam- 
mary tumors,  especially  the  adenoid  sarcomas.  There  is,  in  ftict, 
a  form  of  sarcoma  desiffnated  cysto-sarcoma.  The  cysts  here 
appear  to  originate  from  the  glandular  structures.  The  glandular 
acini  dilate,  much  in  the  manner  of  retention  cvsts.  When  the 
cyst  has  formed,  the  sarcomatous  tissue,  apparently  growing  in  the 
direction  of  least  resistance,  very  often  grows  into  the  cyst,  and 
may  even  fill  it  up  with  an  intracystic  growth. 


2.— THE  PAPILLARY  TUMOR  OR  PAPILLOMA. 

By  this  name  is  meant  a  tumor  composed  of  a  congeries  of  ex- 
aggerated papillae  like  those  of  the  skin,  or  like  the  villi  of  mucous 
membranes.  A  papilla  or  villus  consists  of  a  basis  of  connective 
tissue  in  which  there  is  a  loop  of  capillary  bloodvessel,  and  a 
covering  of  epithelium.  The  epithelium  is  like  that  of  the  surfece 
concerned,  and  may  be  stratified  or  in  a  single  layer. 

Their  commonest  situation  is  the  skin,  where  they  form  the 
WART,  which  is  an  overgrowth  of  a  group  of  existing  papillae 
covered  with  hard  epidermis.  At  the  surface  of  the  wart  the 
papillae  may  be  covered  over  with  a  continuous  layer  of  epidermis, 
or  the  individual  papillae  may  project  independentlv.  The  horn 
is  also  formed  on  the  basis  of  a  group  of  papillae,  but  the  hard, 
horny  epidermis  is  greatly  developed,  and  forms  a  consistent  out- 
growth of  considerable  dimensions.  The  condyloma  is  a  syphilitic 
outgrowth  due  to  exaggeration  of  the  papillae,  with  very  soft  epi- 
dermis.    These  occur  near  the  genital  organs  mostly. 

On  MUCOUS  MEMBRANES  papillomas  may  be  gathered  into  a  local 
tumor,  or  cover  a  considerable  surface,  giving  it  a  shaggy,  villous 
appearance.  In  the  larynx  (Fig.  85)  they  often  form  localized 
prominent  tumors,  especially  on  the  vocal  cords.  They  are  not 
uncommon  in  the  rectum.  In  the  urinary  bladder  they  are  of  con- 
siderable importance  on  account  of  their  tendency  to  hemorrhage. 
In  this  situation  they  may  form  distinct  tumors  with  long-branched 
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papillse,  or  there  may  be  a  large  eurface  which  is  Bimply  villous  in 
appearaace.  The  papillee  are  covered  with  delicate  epithelium, 
and  are  liable  to  severe  and  frequent  hemorrhage. 

The  Pacchionian  bodies  of  the  encephalon  are'really  papillary 


gldod.    X  SO.    (Conn 

formations,  and  Br.  Cleland  has  described  large  tumors  of  this 
re^on  which  seemed  to  arise  by  extreme  hyperplasia  of  these 
papillee. 

8.— TERATOMA. 

This  name  has  been  applied  by  Virchow  to  tumors  in  which  a 
number  of  very  different  tissues  enter  into  the  structure.  The 
name  is  derivea  from  «pof,  a  monster.  The  tumor  contains  various 
Btructures  of  the  body  as  if  from  an  ill-arranged  foetus.  Thus  we 
mav  have  in  such  tumors  skin,  bone,  muscle,  glands,  nervous  tissue. 

These  tumors  probably  arise  by  the  abnormal  inclusion  of  a 
whole  embryo  or  a  portion  of  one.  They  are  most  frequently  met 
with  in  positions  where  double  monsters  are  usually  attached  to 
each  other,  namely,  in  the  sacral  resion,  or  further  up  the  back, 
and  the  head  and  neck.  They  are  also  somewhat  frequent  in  the 
ovary,  where  they  may  arise  by  a  kind  of  equivocal  generation,  the 
germinal  vesicle  endeavoring  to  develop  some  of  the  perfect  tissues 
of  the  body. 

The  SACRAL  TERATOMAS  and  those  of  the  head  and  neck  are  the 
more  typical  ones.  They  frequently  contain  pieces  of  bone  which 
simulate  the  bones  of  the  foetus,  also  brain  substance  and  muscle. 
Considering  that  these  tumors  develop  so  frequently  in  the  ordi- 
nary places  of  union  of  double  monsters,  they  may  safely  be  re- 
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garded  as  representing  twin  preffnancies  in  which  one  of  the 

fcBtuses  has  grown  over  and  included  the  other. 

The  teratomas  of  internal  organs  do  not  usually  represent  such 

complete  systems  or  so  many  diiFerent 

f're-  88-  tissues  a«  the  sacral.     They  are  most 

frequent  in  the  ovaries,  but  also  occnr 

in  the  peritoneum,  testes,  lungs,  and 

so  on. 

In  these  situations  they  occur  in  the 
form  of  cysts,  approaching  in  structure 
to  the  DERMOID  CYSTS  of  the  skin  and 
often  grouped  along  with  them  aa 
dermoid  cysts,  but  having  usually  a 
more  complex  structure.  These  cysts, 
and  especially  those  of  the  ovary,  usu- 
ally present  at  some  part  of  their  wall 
'  a  structure  similar  to  that  of  the  skin. 

There  is  corium  with  epidermis,  and 
I  well-developed  hair-follicles  with  hairs 

in    them    (Fig.   86).      The    sebaceous 
glands  are  often  specially  developed,  so 
that  a  portion  of  the  wall  may  present 
»  dermoid  oy.rita  eyat.    X  ao.        little  more  than  opcu-mouthed  glands. 
Then  there  is  frefjuently  bone  m  the 
wall,  and  in  the  bone  there  may  be  tfieth.     More  rarely  are  muscle 
and  nervous  tissue  represented. 

The  contents  of  these  cysts  vary  according  to  the  structure  of 
the  wall.  There  is  usually  a  great  accumulation  of  fat  secreted  by 
the  sebaceous  glands,  so  that  we  may  have  masses  like  lumps  of 
butter.  These  are  often  mixed  with  silky  hairs,  which  are  regu- 
larly shed  from  the  hair-folliclea  just  like  the  normal  hairs  of  the 
skin.  Then  there  are  sometimes  teeth  mixed  with  the  other  con- 
tents, these  being  shed  also  at  intervals.  As  many  as  three  hun- 
dred teeth  have  tiius  been  found  free  in  such  a  cyst. 


C— CELLULAR  TUMORS. 

1.— SARCOMA. 

DEFiNrTroN. — In  its  literal  meaning  this  term  simply  means  a 
fleshy  tumor,  and  it  was  formerly  applied  in  a  very  indefinite  way. 
In  the  hands  of  Virchow,  however,  it  includes  a  group  of  tnmors, 
which,  though  in  certain  respects  differing  in  structure,  yet  present 
such  features  in  common  that  they  form  a  consistent  class  by  them- 
selves. The  sarcomas  may  be  defined  as  tumors  which  in  their 
structure  follow  the  type  of  one  or  other  of  the  connective  tissues, 
but  differ  in  respect  of  the  great  preponderance  of  the  cellular 
elements,  and  also  in  respect  that  the  cells  are  more  or  less  em- 
bryonic in  their  character. 
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Structure  and  Classification. — The  structure  of  sarcomas  has 
been  somewhat  aptly  compared  to  that  of  inflammatory  new  forma- 
tions. We  have  already  seen  that  the  tendency  of  these,  as  exem- 
plified in  the  granulating  wound,  is  to  develop  into  connective 
tissue.  The  round  cells  pass  into  spindle-cells  and  then  the  con- 
nective tissue  develops  out  of  the  latter.  The  round  and  spindle 
cells  may  thus  be  regarded  as  the  preparatory,  or  in  a  certain 
sense  embryonic  stage  of  connective  tissue.  In  sarcomas  we  have 
tumors  composed  of  round  cells  and  tumors  composed  of  spindle 
cells  without  any  tendency  to  further  development,  as  if  the  em- 
bryonic form  had  been  stereotyped  for  the  whole  life  of  the  tumor. 
Besides  these  forms  sarcomas  sometimes  contain  giant-cells  (mvelo- 
plaques).  We  know  that  cells  of  this  nature  occur  normally  in 
growing  bones  where,  as  Wegener  and  Kolliker  have  shown,  they 
exercise  an  important  function  (osteoclasts),  and  they  are  not  un- 
known in  granulation-tissue,  even  apart  from  bone.  They  also 
are  to  be  regarded  as  connective-tissue  structures,  and  as  belonging 
to  a  developmental  stage  of  connective  tissue. 

In  their  modk  of  growth  also  it  may  be  said  that  the  sarcomas 
resemble  inflammatory  new  formations.  They  very  often  form 
tumors  of  considerable  size,  and  may  even  be  encapsuled,  as  if  the 
tissue  simply  increased  like  that  of  a  simple  tumor.  But  thev 
present  a  peculiar  tendency,  which  has  been  already  mentioned, 
to  incorporate  neighboring  structures.  We  have  seen  that  in  the 
disposal  of  dead  animal  tissue,  such  as  a  thrombus,  or  a  catgut 
ligature,  the  inflammatory  tissue  advances,  and,  as  it  were,  moulds 
itself  in  the  first  place  on  the  dead  structure,  copying  its  general 
form.  So  an  advancing  sarcoma  will  incorporate  the  living  tissues 
and  mould  itself  on  them,  repeating  their  rougher  anatomical  de- 
tails in  tissue  of  its  own  kind.  ' 

In  such  cases  it  sometimes  seems  as  if  the  sarcoma  in  advancing 
were  inducing  the  neighboring  tissues  of  themselves  to  become 
sarcomatous  m  structure,  and  in  the  case  of  connective  tissue 
which  is  present  everywhere,  we  can  easily  suppose  that  by  pro- 
liferation of  its  cells  it  might  become  sarcomatous.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  this  actually  occurs,  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  proper  tissue  of  the  tumor  disposes  of  and  displaces  the  exist- 
ing tissues. 

It  has  been  said  already  that  sarcomas  follow  in  their  type  the 
various  connective  tissues  of  the  body,  and  it  might  be  possible  to 
divide  them  according  as  one  or  other  form  is  the  type.  So  Vir- 
chow  indicates  the  division  into  fibrosarcoma,  myxosarcoma,  glio- 
sarcoma,  chondrosarcoma,  osteosarcoma,  melanosarcoma,  to  which 
some  would  add,  myosarcoma  and  neurosarcoma,  if  muscle  and 
nerve  are  regarded  as  connective  tissues,  and  lymphosarcoma  if 
lymphatic-gland  tissue  be  taken  as  belonging  to  this  group.  It 
will  be  convenient  to  follow  a  difterent  arrangement,  however,  and 
we  shall  describe  sarcomas  according  to  their  structure  apart  from 
any  inferences  as  to  the  t^'pe  which  they  follow.  It  is  to  be  added 
that  the  structure  of  the  individual  tumor  is,  as  a  rule,  remarkably 
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horaogeQeous.  We  often  tind  cells  heaped  on  cella  without  any 
intersecting  bands  of  connective  tissue.  In  other  tumors  the 
BL00DVES3BL8  are  supported  and  the  tumor  intersected  by  a  kind 
of  stroma,  equivalent  to  the  interstitial  connective  tissue  of  muscles, 
glands,  etc.,  but  here  there  is  rarely  any  fiilly  developed  connective 
tissue,  and  the  bloodvessels  are  in  immediate  contact  with  the  cells. 

Yaeietibs. — (1)  The  kodho-csll  sarcoma  (Fig.  87)  ia  also  called 
the  granulation  sarcoma  and  the  encephaloid  sarcoma.     It  is  com- 


S«^OD  of  >  ronnd-Mlltd  ■ftraomk  of  the  br^n.      A  thin-w>1le4  T*in,  with  blood-flDrpiiMtlM 


posed  of  round  or  slightly  oval  cells  generally  about  the  size  of 
white  blood-corpuscles,  but  sometimes  much  larger.  It  is  an 
exceedingly  soft  tumor,  often  half  difHuent,  and  has  usually  a  gray 
medullary  appearance.  Its  bloodvessels  are  in  the  form  mainfy  of 
large  capillanes  whose  walls  are  embryonic  in  structure  and  often 
present  varicose  or  ancurismal  dilatations.  The  vessels  are  liable 
to  rupture,  and  so  these  tumors  often  present  interstitial  hemor- 
rhage. Between  the  cells  there  may  be  some  intercellular  sub- 
stance. This  is  sometimes  homogeneous  and  becomes  opaque  with 
acetic  acid  (myxosarcoma),  or  it  may  be  somewhat  fibrous  or 
reticulated. 

This  form  of  sarcoma  is  met  with  in  the  skin,  where  it  may  ori^- 
nate  in  a  congenital  soft  wart  or  mole,  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue, 
in  the  bones — forming  the  majority  of  the  so-called  medullary 
cancers — in  the  muscles,  in  the  glands,  especially  the  mamma  and 
testicle,  in  the  brain  and  elsewhere.  Being  a  soft  tumor  with 
delicate  vessels,  it  more  readily  produces  secondary  tumors  by 
metastasis  than  other  sarcomas.  It  is  also  usually  a  tumor  of 
rapid  growth  and  commonly  imperfectly  delimited  from  the  sur- 
rounding tissue. 
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(2)  Thb  SPINDLEH3BLL  SARCOMA  (Fig.  88)  18  also  Called  the  fibro- 
earcoma,  and  corresponds  with  Faget'e  class  of  recurrent  fibroids 
and  Lebert's  group  of  fibroplastic  tumors.  The  cells  are  spindle- 
shaped  like  those  in  the  deeper  layers  of  a  granulating  wound, 
and  there  is  little  or  no  intercellular  substance,  the  tumor  being 


composed  of  masses  of  epindle-cells.  Thev  are  arranged  in  bun- 
dles, which,  to  a  certain  extent,  interlace  lilte  the  bundles  of  fibre- 
cells  in  the  myoma.  There  are  great  varieties  in  the  size  of  the 
cells,  some  tumors  being  composed  of  very  small  cells,  and  these 
are  usually  soft,  while  at  the  opposite  extreme  are  cases  where  the 
spindles  are  gigantic.  When  viewed  in  mass,  the  individual  spin- 
dles may  not  be  apparent,  but  they  are  usually  easily  isolated, 
unlike  uie  fibre-cells  of  the  myoma.     These  tumors  are  usually 


L>rg*  (nogftUng  •piDdl«-a«ll*d  ■■raoma  of  th«  foot.    (VmcBow.) 

firmer  than  the  round-cell  sarcomas,  except  the  small-celled  forms, 
and  may  even  approach  the  fibroma  in  hardness. 

The  spindle-ceH  sarcoma  occurs  frequently  in  the  periosteum, 
and  in  that  case  is  Urmly  attached  to  the  bone.  It  is  also  met  with 
in'or  under  the  skin  (see  Fig.  89),  in  muscles,  in  the  testicles,  etc. 
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It  is  a  frequent  tumor  in  the  mamma,  and  here  it  not  iDfi*eqaently 
forms  the  adenoid  sarcoma  and  the  cystic  sarcoma,  the  latter  of 
whicli  deserves  more  particular  notice. 

In  the  CYSTIC  KARCOMA  there  is,  alone  with  the  proper  sarco- 
matous tisBue,  a  certain  amount  of  glandular  tissue  (see  Fig.  90). 


>  nf  lb«  matnDiii.     Qlnndulm 


In  some  cases  the  gland  acini  dilate  and  the  sarcomatous  tissue 
projects  into  the  cysts  thus  formed-  In  this  way  the  cyst,  which 
hflB  now  solid  contents,  is  sometimes  enlarged  by  the  intracystic 
gro\rth.  The  ingrowing  tissue  is  covered  with  epithelium  wnieh 
18  usually  more  or  less  columnar.  When  these  sarcomas  recur  tlie 
glandular  tissue  does  not  reappear,  but 
Fro.  91.  uiere  is  often  an  appearance  of  the  sarco- 

matous tissue  which  suggests  an  arrange- 
ment like  that  around  glandular  structures. 
The  spindte-celt  sarcoma  is  sometimes  a 
distinctly  detined  tumor,  but  often,  as  in 
,J  the  case  of  the  periosteal  form,  its  bound- 

aries are  not  defined,  and  it  advances 
by  incorporating  neighlioring  structures. 
^  Althou";h  prone  to  return  after  removal, 
it  has  less  teudency  than  the  round-cell 
form  to  give  rise  to  secondary  tumors  by 
metastasis. 

(3)  Myeloid  or  qiant-cell  sarcoha 
(Fig.  91)  is  a  tumor  in  which  the  giant- 
otaat.seii  MnomR.  X  ITS.  ccllis  characteristic,  but  never  forms  the 
only  sarcomatous  element,  there  being 
generally  spindle-cells  and  sometimes  round-cells  in  great  abund- 
ance. The  giant-cells  are  in  greater  or  smaller  number  in  propor- 
tion to  the  others,  and  in  the  same  tumor  they  may  present  vanous 
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proportions  in  dillerent  parts.     The  tumor  tissue  is  soft  and  very 
often  of  a  brown  color.     Cysts  not  infrequently  develop. 

The  myeloid  sarcoma  occurs  in  connection  with  bone,  and  most 
frequently  grows  from  the  medulla.  This-  is  especially  the  case 
witn  the  long  bones,  where  the  tumors  originate  in  the  cancellated 
tissue  at  the  extremity — ^the  most  usual  situation  being  the  lower 
end  of  femur  or  upper  end  of  tibia.  As  the  tumor  grows  it  has 
a  great  power  of  destroying  the  bone  before  it,  so  that  by  and  by 
it  eats  tnrough  the  external  layer,  and  may  thus  produce  fracture 
of  the  bone.  At  the  same  time  there  is  commonly  new  formation 
of  bone  so  that  a  new  external  shell  is  formed  continuous  with  the 
shaft,  and  internal  septa  representing  a  coarse,  cancellated  structure. 
The  tumor  tissue  is  thus  frequently  contained  in  bony  loculi,  and 
aft^r  maceration  the  shell  of  the  tumor  looks  like  a  bulbous  ex- 
pansion of  the  end  of  the  bone  with  bony  septa  internally. 
Having  broken  through  the  external  layer  of  the  bone,  the  tumor 
may  proceed  into  the  muscular  and  other  tissues,  the  tumor  tissue 
being  repeated,  both  the  soft  myeloid  tissue  and  the  bony  septa. 

Myeloid  sarcoma  is  also  met  with  outside  bones,  growing  from 
the  periosteum,  especially  of  the  jaws.  Many  tumors,  to  which 
the  name  epulis  is  given,  are  myeloid  sarcomas. 

(4)  The  OSTEOID  sarcoma  is  a  tumor  which  deserves  special  notice. 
It  18  the  form  which  Paget  has  very  skilfully  described  under  the 
name  of  osteoid  cancer.  The  disease  occurs  most  frequently  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  femur,  where  it  usually  develops  both  within  and 
without  the  shaft,  but  sometimes  outside  alone.  The  main  mass  is 
composed  of  bone  which  is  usually  very  dense,  but  on  the  surface 
a  tissue  is  found  out  of  which  the  bone  is  being  developed.  This 
consists  of  dense  fibres  which  are  very  abundantly  nucleated. 
These  dense  fibres  are  really  cells,  and  they  present  varieties  of 
shape  often  tending  to  the  stellate  form.  The  new  bone  is  devel- 
oped out  of  them,  and  is  usually  very  irregular  in  structure,  the 
bone-corpuscles  often  large  and  with  no  proper  arrangement  as  in 
normal  bone.  The  tumor,  as  it  advances,  often  presents  nodules 
slightly  removed  from  the  main  mass,  and  it  also  forms  secondary 
tumors  in  the  lungs  or  in  the  lymphatic  glands.  These  repeat  the 
ossifying  tissue. 

(6)  Melanoid  or  pigmented  sarcoma  always  ori^nates  in  a  situ- 
ation where  pigment  already  exists,  the  eye  or  skm.  The  cells  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  usually  spindle-shaped,  but  may  be  round, 
and  from  the  first  they  tend  to  the  aggregation  of  brown  or  black 
pigment  in  their  substance.  The  pigment  aggregates  first  around 
the  nucleus,  but  is  very  irregular  in  its  distribution.  In  a  mela- 
notic tumor  there  may  be  bits  unpigmented,  and  even  in  the  pig- 
mented parts  some  cells  are  free  from  pigment. 

The  melanotic  sarcomas  have  a  great  tendency  to  metastasis,  and 
as  the  material  is  conveyed  by  the  blood  there  are  pigmented  tu- 
mors formed  in  a  great  variety  of  organs  and  tissues  where  they 
may  grow  to  great  dimensions,  though  the  original  tumor  may  be 
very  small. 
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It  is  a  frequent  tumor  in  the  mamma,  and  here  it  not  infrequently 
forms  the  adenoid  sarcoma  and  the  cystic  sarcoma,  the  latter  of 
which  deserves  more  particular  notice. 

In  the  CYSTIC  ijarcoua  there  is,  along  with  the  proper  sarco- 
matous tissue,  a  certain  amount  of  glandular  tissue  (see  Fig.  90). 


In  some  cases  the  gland  acini  dilate  and  the  sarcomatous  tissue 
projects  into  the  cyste  thus  formed.  In  this  way  the  cyst,  which 
has  now  solid  contents,  is  sometimes  enlarged  by  the  intracystic 
growth.  The  ingrowing  tissue  is  covered  with  epithelium  which 
18  usually  more  or  less  columnar.  When  these  sarcomas  recur  the 
glandular  tissue  does  not  reappear,  hut 
Fio.  91.  there  is  often  an  appearance  of  the  sarco- 

matous tissue  which  suggests  an  arrange- 
ment like  that  around  glandular  structures. 
The  spindle-ccll  sarcoma  is  sometimes  a 
distinctly  defined  tumor,  but  often,  as  in 
,y  the  ease  of  the  periosteal  form,  its  bound- 

aries are  not  defined,  and  it  advances 
by  incorporating  neighboring  structures. 
■iJl  Althour^h  prone  to  return  after  removal, 
it  has  less  tendency  than  the  round-cell 
form  to  give  rise  to  secondary  tumors  by 
metastasis. 

(3)  Myeloid  or  oiant-cell  barcoua 
(Fig.  91)  is  a  tumor  in  which  the  giant- 
o*»nt-oeii  ■«n:DiD&.  X  iTi.  cell  is  characteristic,  but  never  forms  the 
only  sarcomatous  element,  there  being 
generally  spindle-cells  and  sometimes  round-cells  in  great  abund- 
ance. The  giant-cells  are  in  greater  or  smaller  number  in  propor- 
tion to  the  others,  and  in  the  same  tumor  they  may  present  various 
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proporrions  in  ditterent  parts.     The  tumor  tissue  is  soft  and  very 
often  of  a  brown  color.     Cysts  not  infi^equently  develop. 

The  myeloid  sarcoma  occurs  in  connection  with  bone,  and  most 
frequently  grows  from  the  medulla.  This*  is  especially  the  case 
witn  the  long  bones,  where  the  tumors  originate  in  the  cancellated 
tissue  at  the  extremity — the  most  usual  situation  being  the  lower 
end  of  femur  or  upper  end  of  tibia.  As  the  tumor  grows  it  has 
a  great  power  of  destroying  the  bone  before  it,  so  that  by  and  by 
it  eats  through  the  external  layer,  and  may  thus  produce  fracture 
of  the  bone.  At  the  same  time  there  is  commonly  new  formation 
of  bone  so  that  a  new  external  shell  is  formed  continuous  with  the 
shaft,  and  internal  septa  representing  a  coarse,  cancellated  structure. 
The  tumor  tissue  is  thus  frequently  contained  in  bony  loculi,  and 
after  maceration  the  shell  of  the  tumor  looks  like  a  bulbous  ex- 
pansion of  the  end  of  the  bone  with  bony  septa  internally. 
Having  broken  through  the  external  layer  of  the  bone,  the  tumor 
may  proceed  into  the  muscular  and  other  tissues,  the  tumor  tissue 
being  repeated,  both  the  soft  myeloid  tissue  and  the  bony  septa. 

Myeloid  sarcoma  is  also  met  with  outside  bones,  growing  from 
the  periosteum,  especially  of  the  jaws.  Many  tumors,  to  which 
the  name  epulis  is  given,  are  myeloid  sarcomas. 

(4)  The  OSTEOID  sarcoma  is  a  tumor  which  deserves  special  notice. 
It  18  the  form  which  Paget  has  very  skilfully  described  under  the 
name  of  osteoid  cancer.  The  disease  occurs  most  frequently  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  femur,  where  it  usually  develops  both  within  and 
without  the  shaft,  but  sometimes  outside  alone.  The  main  mass  is 
composed  of  bone  which  is  usually  very  dense,  but  on  the  surface 
a  tissue  is  found  out  of  which  the  bone  is  being  developed.  This 
consists  of  dense  fibres  which  are  very  abundantly  nucleated. 
These  dense  fibres  are  really  cells,  and  they  present  varieties  of 
shape  often  tending  to  the  stellate  form.  The  new  bone  is  devel- 
oped out  of  them,  and  is  usually  very  irregular  in  structure,  the 
bone-corpuscles  often  large  and  with  no  proper  arrangement  as  in 
normal  bone.  The  tumor,  as  it  advances,  often  presents  nodules 
slightly  removed  from  the  main  mass,  and  it  also  forms  secondary 
tumors  in  the  lungs  or  in  the  lymphatic  glands.  These  repeat  the 
OBsifyinff  tissue. 

(6)  AlELANOiD  OR  PIGMENTED  SARCOMA  always  ori^uatcs  in  a  situ- 
ation where  pigment  already  exists,  the  eye  or  skin.  The  cells  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  usually  spindle-shaped,  but  may  be  round, 
and  from  the  first  they  tend  to  the  aggregation  of  brown  or  black 
pigment  in  their  substance.  The  pigment  aggregates  first  around 
the  nucleus,  but  is  very  irregular  in  its  distribution.  In  a  mela- 
notic tumor  there  may  be  bits  unpigmented,  and  even  in  the  pig- 
mented parts  some  cells  are  free  from  pigment. 

The  melanotic  sarcomas  have  a  great  tendency  to  metastasis,  and 
as  the  material  is  conveyed  by  the  blood  there  are  pigmented  tu- 
mors formed  in  a  great  variety  of  organs  and  tissues  where  they 
may  grow  to  great  dimensions,  though  the  original  tumor  may  be 
very  small. 

li 
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It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  from  these  proper  melanotic  sar- 
comas those  which  become  pigmented  from  blood.  In  the  former 
the  pigment  is  brown  or  olack  from  the  first,  being  obviously 
elaborated  by  the  cells.  In  the  latter  the  pigment  is  red  or  yellow, 
and  the  pigmentation  may  be  related  to  a  special  weakness  of  the 
vessels  allowing  of  hemorrhage. 

(6)  Alveolar  Sarcoma. — ^In  this  form  we  have  round  cells,  as  if 
packed  in  spaces  or  alveoli,  and  so  the  tissue  resembles  that  of 
cancer.  But  when  the  structure  is  careftiUy  examined,  two  distinct 
differences  can  bo  distinguished.  The  connective-tissue  stroma  is 
very  directly  related  to  the  cells,  and  the  masses  of  round-cells 
seem  to  be  developing  out  of  the  connective-tissue  stroma.  Be- 
tween the  cells  there  is  sometimes  a  delicate  reticulum,  but  this 
may  be  absent,  and  the  tissue  may  be  very  like  that  of  cancer. 

These  tumors  occur  in  connection  with  bone,  skin,  and  muscle. 

(7)  Plexiform  sarcoma  or  cylindroma  is  a  name  applied  to  a 
form  of  tumor  whose  relations  are  somewhat  obscure,  and  it 
probably  includes  more  than  one  kind.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
tumor  is  the  existence  of  cylinders  and  rounded  structures  having 
a  hyaline  character,  and  like  mucous  tissue.  In  the  centre  of  the 
cylinder  there  is  often  a  bloodvessel,  so  that  the  hyaline  material 
clothes  it  like  a  mantle.  Then,  between  the  cylinders  of  hyaline 
material  there  are  frequently  masses  of  cells  which  may  form  long 
processes  so  as  to  give  a  close  resemblance  to  cancer,  to  whose 
cells  these  may  also  conform  in  general  appearance. 

The  origin  of  these  cylinders  is  not  perfectly  clear.  In  some 
cases  it  may  be  that  we  have  a  combination  of  sarcoma  and 
myxoma,  but  this  does  not  account  for  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
cylinders.  A  more  probable  explanation  is  that  the  cylinders  arise 
by  hyaline  or  mucous  degeneration  of  the  adventitia  of  the  blood- 
vessels, and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  they  are  often  ar- 
ranged around  the  vessels.  If  this  be  the  proper  view,  then,  in 
the  tumor,  the  formation  of  bloodvessels  is  an  important  element. 
In  this  way  we  should  have  a  sarcoma  in  which  a  peculiar  trans- 
formation occurs  in  the  external  coats  of  the  vessels.  It  is  in  this 
view  that  the  name  plexiform  angiosarcoma  is  applied  to  this  form 
of  tumor. 

The  tumor  as  a  whole  is  often  of  a  gelatinous  appearance,  or  it 
may  be  that  the  gelatinous  material  is  seen  to  be  in  separate  spaces 
throughout  the  tumor.  •  It  occurs  in  the  orbit  and  its  neighbor- 
hood, or  the  upper  and  lower  jaws;  it  may  form  part  of  the  con- 
stituents of  tumors  of  the  parotid,  and  it  is  also  found  in  the  brain 
and  its  membranes  and  the  peritoneum,  where  it  may  grow  to  a 
large  size. 

2.— CANCER  OR  CARCINOMA. 

We  enter  here  on  a  class  of  tumors  whose  boundaries,  when  re- 
garded from  a  clinical  point  of  view,  are  rather  undefined.  In  its 
more  general  use,  the  term  cancer  is  applied  to  any  form  of  malig- 
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nant  tumor,  altogether  irreapective  of  ita  finer  structure,  and  in  this 
sense  would  include  moat  sarcomas.  But  in  the  study  of  Pathology 
such  a  general  use  of  the  word  is  not  allowable;  the  structure  must 
be  taken  into  account,  and  it  will  be  found  that  clinical  facta  are 
in  essential  accord  with  histological  aud  anatomical  relations. 

Defihitiom. — As  the  sarcomas  are  tumors  whose  structure 
follows  the  type  of  the  connective  tissues,  cancers  may  he  defined 
as  tumors  whose  structure  follows  the  type  of  the  epithelial  tissues, 
but  with  an  excessive  production  of  cells. 

Structure. — It  is  well  known  that  epithelial  structures  are  non- 
vascular, and  in  order  to  the  nourishment  of  any  considerable  mass 
of  epithelium,  it  is  necessary  to  have  bloodvessels  supported  by 
connective  tissue.  This  forms  the  stroma  of  cancers,  and  so  it  is 
always  possible  to  distinguish  in  cancers  a  vascular  connective- 
tissue  basis,  enclosing  aud  supporting  masses  of  epithelial  cells. 
This  stroma  may  be  in  whole  or  part  the  remains  of  the  preexisting 
connective  tissue  of  the  part,  generally  giving  evidence  of  the  ex- 
istence of  irritation  in  tne  presence  of  large  numbers  of  round- 
ceils,  but  very  often  it  is  as  much  a  new  formation  as  the  epithe- 
lium, and  may  occur  in  the  form  of  a  delicate  network  with  well- 
formed  meshes  (see  Fig.  92). 

Where  a  cancer  produces  a  well-formed  stroma  along  with  the 
epithelial  masses,  it  will  probably  grow  more  readily  into  a  dis- 
tinct tumor  than  where  the  epithelial  masses  depend  for  their 
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nourishment  on  the  existing  bloodvessels.  In  this  latter  case  the 
cancer  will  commonly  present  more  the  characters  of  an  infiUra- 
tion  of  the  tissues  with  epithelial  structures,  aud  this  infiltration 
may  be  associated  with  such  irritation  an  to  lead  to  considerable 
new  formation  of  connective  tissue,  giving  sometimes  a  consider- 
ably fibrous  character  to  the  structure,  as  in  scirrhous  cancer. 
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An  important  question  arises  here  ae  to  the  ORlotN  OP  THE  EPI- 
TBELiUH,  which  IB  the  essential  constituent  of  a  carcinoma.  One 
view  is  that  the  epithelium  in  some  cases  takes  origin  in  the  ex- 
isting epithelium,  and  in  others  develops  out  of  the  connective 
tissue,  while  another  view  is  that  it  develops  in  all  cases  from  the 
existing  epithelium.  "We  have  seen  in  the  study  of  inflammation 
that,  as  a  precursor  of  the  formation  of  organized  tissue,  there  is 
always  a  rudimentary  tissue,  of  which  the  granulating  wound  is  a 
type.  Now  in  the  development  of  tumors  in  general,  the  forma- 
tion of  such  rudimentary  tissue  precedes  the  formation  of  the  ripe 
tissue,  or,  in  other  words,  cells  of  all  sorts,  when  young,  have  the 
form  of  round  cells,  which,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  not  distin- 
guishable from  one  another,  may  be  called  indifferent  or  em- 
bryonic CELLS.  In  the  case  of  cancers  it  is  suiiposed  by  some  that 
indifierent  cells  may  be  formed  from  connective  tissue,  just  as  those 
of  the  granulating  wound  are  presumed  to  be,  and  that  these  may 
afterwards  develop  into  the  epithelium  of  the  cancerous  tumor. 

In  the  case  of  inflammation  we  saw  no  reason  to  believe  tliat 
epithelium  is  developed  out  of  connective  tissue.  When  epithelium 
forms  on  the  surface  of  a  granulating  wound,  it  is  always  in  direct 
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continuity  with  the  existinc  e[iithelium.  In  the  case  of  c 
there  are  certain  facts  which  seem  to  indicate  that  here  also  epi- 
thelium can  only  develop  from  preexisting  epithelium,  or  in  other 
words,  that  when  the  differentiation  of  the  tissues  is  completed, 
there  is  no  recurrence  to  the  embryonic  form  in  which  cells  are 
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indifferent  and  have  the  power  of  developing  this  or  that  tissue 
according  to  circumstances. 

The  nrst  fact  of  importance  in  this  regard  is,  that  in  some 
cancers  we  have  the  strongest  indications  that  the  epithelium  of 
the  cancer  is  actually  developing  from  the  existing  epithelium.  A 
section  of  an  epithelioma  of  the  skin  shows  this  almost  always  if 
the  growing  marginal  parts  be  examined  (see  Fig.  93).  In  the 
sldn  the  epidermis  tbrms  a  continuous  layer  on  the  surface,  and 
the  rete  Malpighii,  or  deep  layer,  besides  covering  the  papillse  also 
lies  between  them,  forming  what  may  be  called  interpapillary  pro- 
jections. At  the  margin  of  an  epithelioma  of  the  lip,  we  see  an 
elongation  of  these  interpapillary  processes,  and  on  passing  more 
and  more  towards  the  tumor  these  processes  pass  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  subjacent  skin,  forming  penetrating  cylinders. 

Again,  in  some  cases  of  cancer  of  the  kidney  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  tumor  is  arising  as  if  by  transformation  of  the  kidney  tissue. 
The  primary  cancer  of  the  kidney  is  not  a  tumor  added  on  to  the 
kidney,  but  it  is  generally  a  portion  of,  or  sometimes  the  whole 
kidney,  which  has  undergone  an  enormous  enlargement  while 
keeping  its  general  shape ;  it  is  in  fact  the  kidney  or  portion  of 
kidney  transformed.  And  when  we  examine  the  marginal  parts 
of  such  a  tumor  we  find  the  epithelium  of  the  uriniferous  tubules  in 
an  active  state  of  germination,  the  tubules  getting  distended  with 
new-formed  epithelium.  The  epithelium  also  is  altering  its  shape 
in  various  ways,  getting  sometimes  elongated  and  tailed  (see 
Fig.  94).     In  fact  the  tumor  is  forming  by  proliferation  of  the 
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epithelium,  the  stroma  of  the  kidney  forming  the  stroma  of  the 
tumor. 

Another  fact  of  consequence  in  this  matter  is,  that  primary 
cancers  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  occur  in  situations  where 
epithelium  exists.  There  are  some  apparent  exceptions  to  this,  as 
where  a  cancer  has  been  found  growing  into  bone,  but  these  are 
of  the  rarest  occurrence,  and  even  they  can  be  explained  by  sup- 
posing that  there  has  been  a  connection  with  the  surface  which 
was  undiscovered.  It  is  not  impossible'  also  that  some  of  these 
rare  cases  may  be  referrible  to  a  foetal  inclusion  of  a  bit  of  em- 
bryonic epithelium. 

It  is  here  to  be  remarked  that  in  a  growing  cancer  there  is  often 
great  irritation  of  the  connective  tissue,  so  that,  say  in  a  case  of 
epithelioma  of  the  lip,  the  ingrowing  processes  are,  at  their  deeper 
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extremities,  buried  in  a  niass  of  inflammatory  round-cells  (I^'ig.  9o). 
Thie  may  obaeure  the  exact  new  formation  of  the  epithelium,  but 
the  fact  that  the  new  epithelium  is  always  in  connection  with  the 
old  is  of  sufficient  significance. 


The  gkowth  of  cancer  happens  in  various  ways.  "We  have 
already  seen  that  in  some  cases  there  is  a  transformation  of  existing 
tissues  and  in  others  a  penetration  of  the  epithelium  into  surrouna- 
ing  structures.  These  modes  are  very  common  in  primary  cancers, 
and  so  we  speak  of  cancerous  infiltration  very  frequently.  In 
some  cases  there  is  a  distinct  tumor,  but  even  then  at  tne  marginal 
parts  there  ie  an  infiltration  of  surrounding  tissues,  and  the  tumor 
IS  ill-defined.  It  is  noteworthy  that  secondary  tumors  are  fre- 
quently, or  indeed  commonly  much  larger  and  more  independent 
in  their  growth  than  the  primary  ones. 

Cancers  show  peculiar  relations  to  the  lymphatics.  For  one 
thing,  the  alveoli  or  spaces  containing  the  epithelial  masses  seem 
to  be  in  direct  communication  with  the  lymphatics.  If  a  caneerons 
tumor,  before  being  opened,  be  punctured  with  the  needle  of  a 
hypodermic  syringe  and  a  watery  solution  of  Prussian  blue,  prop- 
erly prepared,  he  injected,  the  material  first  runs  into  the  alveoli 
around  the  puncture,  mapping  out  a  series  of  cavities  as  it  were, 
and  then  passes  on  into  the  lymphatics,  issuing  by  their  extremities 
di^-ided  auring  the  removal  of  the  tumor.  Besides,  it  haa  been 
pointed  out  by  Koster  that  in  sending  their  processes  into  aur- 
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Fig.  96. 


Cells  from  a  cancer,  showing  fatty 
degeneration.     X  350. 


rounding  parts  the  lymphatic  spaces  are  often  taken  advantage  of 
and  are  largely  occupied.  From  these  two  circumstances  we  can 
understand  how  cancers  so  frequently  present  secondary  tumors  in 
lymphatic  glands. 

The  secondary  tumors  in  the  lymphatic  glands  reproduce  the 
original  tumor,  but  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  Cornil  and  Ranvier 
that  at  the  first  there  is  frequently 
a  simple  fibrous  transformation  of 
the  gland  as  if  the  stroma  was 
being  formed  in  advance  of  the 
epithelium. 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked  that 
cancers  are  liable  to  secondary 
CHANGES.  The  epithelium  readily 
dies  or  undergoes  fatty  defenera- 
tion (Fig.  96),  and  the  result  may 
be  either  that  the  stroma  becomes 
predominant  from  the  absorption 
of  the  fat,  or  that  the  whole  tissue 
soft:ens  and  an  ulcer  forms.  In 
fact,  when  a  cancer  is  superficial 
it  very  commonly  undergoes  ulcer- 
ation. Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  from  the  first  a 
peculiar  predominance  of  the  stroma.  The  epithelial  cells  of 
cancers  may  undergo  mucous  or  colloid  metamorphosis,  etc. 

Having  entered  so  ftiUy  into  general  considerations  as  to  cancers, 
we  may  be  correspondingly  brief  in  regard  to  the  individual  forms. 

(1)  Epithelial  Cancer  or  Epithelioma. — ^According  to  the 
description  we  have  given  of  cancers,  it  might  appear  that  all 
cancers  are  epithelial,  but  by  custom  the  name  has  come  to  be 
used  to  designate  tumors  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes, 
whose  tissue  reproduces  in  its  characters  to  a  large  extent  the  sur- 
fece  epithelium  of  these  regions.  As  there  are  two  principal  forms 
of  epithelium,  the  flat  and  the  cylindrical,  so  the  epitheliomas  may 
be  divided  into  two  forms,  the  flat-celled  and  the  cylinder-celled. 

The  flat-celled  epithelioma  occurs  in  situations  where  there 
is  normally  a  flat  epithelium,  namely  the  skin,  mouth,  pharynx, 
oesophagus,  larynx,  vagina,  and  urinary  bladder.  Here  there  is  an 
excessive  growth  of  pavement  epithelium,  generally  in  the  form, 
as  we  have  seen,  of  more  or  less  cylindrical  processes. 

In  some  of  the  cases  the  epithelial  processes  tend  to  penetrate 
into  the  underlying  structures  so  as  to  produce  a  more  or  less  dif- 
fused infiltration  and  thickening  of  the  part.  In  other  cases  the 
extension  is  more  along  the  surface  so  as  to  form  raised,  very  often 
circular  tumors.  The  common  epithelioma  of  the  lip  is  a  good 
example  of  the  infiltrating  form ;  the  epithelioma  of  the  skin  else- 
where is  usually  of  the  extended  flat  form.  The  cylindrical  pro- 
cesses of  epithelium,  as  they  grow,  exercise  pressure  which,  acting 
on  their  own  cells,  produces  closely-compacted  epidermic  globes 
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in  the  midst  of  them  (see  Fig.  97).  These  form  very  commonly  a 
characteristic  feature  in  epitBelioraas,  and  are  varionsly  deeignated 
epidermic  globes,  laminated  capsules,  etc. 
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Along  with  the  production  of  epithelial  procesaes  penetrating 
inwards,  there  is  very  commonly  the  formation  of  papiUee  on  the 
surface,  and  sometimes  this  is  so  marked  as  to  give  tne  surface  a 
warty  appearance.  This  is  often  seen  in  the  flat  extended  epithe- 
liomas of  the  scrotum  and  other  parte  of  the  skin.  It  is  also  very 
pronounced  sometimes  in  the  vagino-uterine  epitheliomas,  giving 
rise  to  the  cauliflower  appearance.  In  the  urinary  bladder  there 
is  very  frequently  such  a  marked  production  of  elongated  villi  that 
tbe  surface  is  quite  shaggy,  while  the  mucous  membrane  presents 
infiltration  with  the  epithelial  processes.  So  much  is  this  the  case 
that  the  name  villous  cancer  is  often  given  to  this  form.  Like 
the  papilloma  of  the  bladder,  this  tumor  has  a  marked  tendency 
to  hemorrhace. 
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The  flat-celled  epitheliomas  are  usually  of  slow  growth,  and  are 
the  least  malignant  of  the  cancers.  They  mostly  have  a  tendency 
to  ulcerate  on  the  surface,  especially  the  intiltrating  ones. 

Cylinder-celled  epithelioma. — This  is  a  tumor  of  parts  where 
cylindrical  epithelium  normally  covers  the  surface,  hence  chiefly 
in  the  stomach  and  intestine,  and  more  rarely  in  the  uterus. 

The  tumor  takes  origin  in  the  mucous  membrane,  and  the  tissue 
has  a  glandular  appearance,  forming  a  congeries  of  tubes  and  cavi- 
ties, lined  with  cylindrical  epithelium  (see  Fig.  98).     Sometimes 
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the  glandular  appearance  is  strictly  preserved,  but  frequently  the 
Bpaces  enlarge,  and  ae  the  epithelial  cells  accumulate  they  lose 
their  cylindrical  form,  although  the  outer  layer  of  cells  next  the 
stroma  may  still  preserve  their  shape  (see  figure).  The  glandular 
elements  are  contained  in  a  well-formed  stroma,  which  is  new- 
ibrmed  as  well  as  the  epithelial  elements. 

In  growing,  the  tumor  infiltrates  neighboring  parts,  insinuating 
itself  among  the  muscular  trabeculie  very  often,  and  extending 
funher.  It  may  form  a  considerable  tumor,  projecting  from  the 
surface,  and  is  frequently  ulcerated,  as  it  occurs  mostly  in  situa- 
tions where  it  is  exposed  to  friction. 

Prom  the  strikingly  glandular  character  of  these  tumors,  many 
(rf  them  are  included  by  some  writers  among  the  adenomas. 

(2)  Okdinary  cancer  or  carcinoma  is  divided  into  several  forms 
in  a  somewhat  arbitrary  way.  There  are  soft  cancers  and  hard 
cancers;  there  are  pigmented  and  colloid  cancers,  and  even 
mucoid. 

The  ordinary  cancers  consist  of  epithelial  masses  contained  in 
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meshes,  but  the  epithelium  does  not  conform  to  that  of  the  surface 
of  the  skin  or  mucous  membranes,  and  is  often  characterized  by 
great  irregularity  in  form  and  size.  It  presents  also  little  tendency 
to  assume  a  glandular  arrangement,  and  altogether  shows  less  con- 
formity with  normal  structures  than  that  of  the  epitheliomas. 

Soft  cancers  or  medullary  cancers  are  characterized  by  the 
existence  of  a  very  delicate  stroma  in  which  are  abundant  cells, 
usually  of  small  size,  and  loosely  packed  in  the  alveoli  with  a  ffood 
deal  0?  fluid.  They  occur  chiefly  on  mucous  membranes,  in  the 
ovaries,  testicles,  kidneys,  less  commonly  in  the  mamma.  Being 
soft,  they  tend  to  bleed,  and  if  originating  on  a  surface  or  coming 
to  it  in  their  growth,  they  may  undergo  ulceration.  Sometimes 
the  softened,  ulcerating,  bleeding  tissue  projects  in  a  very  striking 
manner  from  a  surface,  forming  the  fungus  h^matodes. 

The  cut  surface  of  such  tumors  is  gray  in  color,  and  a  somewhat 
fluid  juice  can  be  scraped  from  it.  In  this  juice  will  be  found  cells 
and  free  nuclei,  the  latter  large  and  mainly  oval  in  shape.  Many 
of  the  cells  contain  fat-granules,  and  there  may  be  some  in  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  fatty  degeneration. 

Cancers  of  this  kind  may  grow  to  a  considerable  size,  as  those 
of  the  kidney,  and  they  are  often  of  very  rapid  ffrowth.  They 
are,  as  a  rule,  very  malignant;  the  young  cells,  being  loosely  at- 
tached, readily  pass  away  and  lead  to  metastasis. 

Hard  cancer  or  scirrhus  occurs  most  commonly  in  the  mamma, 
but  also  in  the  stomach,  the  testicles,  ovary,  and  kidney.  It  is 
characterized  by  the  preponderance  of  connective  tissue  as  com- 
pared with  the  epithelial  structures. 

The  cancers  of  this  kind  have  usually  a  very  infiltrating  charac- 
ter, the  epithelial  processes  penetrating  among  the  surrounding 
structures,  and  it  looks  as  if  these  processes,  by  their  irritation, 
produced  an  excessive  amount  of  connective  tissue.  This  view  is 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  connective  tissue  is  not  usually  in 
the  form  of  a  well-developed  stroma  as  if  planned  to  support  the 
epithelial  structures,  but  is  irregular  and  even  impinges  on  and 
destroys  the  cells.  The  cells  readily  undergo  fatty  degeneration, 
and  sometimes  they  to  a  large  extent  entirely  disintegrate,  the 
stroma  assuming  the  upper  hand.  It  therefore  happens  that  dif- 
ferent parts  of  such  tumors  have  often  very  different  structures. 
The  more  recent  parts  will  show  well-marked  epithelial  masses 
with  stroma  (Fig.  99),  while  in  the  older  parts  the  cells  have 
almost  disappeared,  and  there  is  nothing  but  dense  connective 
tissue. 

As  the  scirrhus  occurs  more  as  an  infiltration  than  a  distinct 
tumor,  the  hardening  and  contraction  of  the  connective  tissue 
causes  the  organ  in  which  it  grows  to  be  sometimes  contracted 
rather  than  enlarged.  It  is  frequently  so  in  scirrhus  of  the  mamma 
and  of  the  stomach,  its  two  most  frequent  seats.  On  cutting  into 
the  organ  the  tissue  is  felt  to  be  dense  and  elastic.  The  cut  surface 
is  grayish  and  transparent,  with  opaque  yellow  markings  indicating 
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the  existence  of  fatty  degeneration  in  the  cells.     The  juice  to  be 
obtained  from  the  cut  surface  18  scarce,  and  under  the  microscope 


'■T*l  naolvi,  KPd  iDine 


it  is  seen  to  contain  cells,  often  of  large  size,  and  free  nuclei  (see 
Fig.  100).     The  cells  vary  greatly  in  size  and  shape,  and  they 
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often  contain  two  nuclei,  or  even  a  fully  formed  cell  inside  {mother 
and  daughter  cells). 


Callaid  oaooar. 


These  cancers  are  less  malignant  than  the  soft  cancers,  hut  they 
produce  somewhat  readily  secondary  tumors  in  lymphatic  glands. 


w 

Coltold  MDCtr.    m,  n,  *troma  in  whon  niBihai  an  oelli  undergoing  Bollold  dcgtnaratian. 

X  3O0.   <Caiii>iL*Dd  B^NViER.) 

Between  the  hard  and  soft  cancers  there  are  cases  presenting  all 
shades  of  gradation ;  so  that  it  might  be  possible  to  form  a  group 
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of  simple  pr  normal  caucers.  These  have  mostly  a  well-developed 
stroma  with  modei-atelj  sized  cells  which  lie  in  the  stroma  in  coq- 
siderable  spaces.  The  mamma  presents  these  varieties,  and  they 
will  be  considered  in  the  section  devoted  to  the  diseases  of  that 
orMin. 

Colloid  or  alveolar  oascer  is  a  tumor  characterized  by  the 
occurrence  of  colloid  degeneration  of  epithelial  cells.  It  is  met 
with  chiefly  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  in  the  mamma, 
more  rarely  elsewhere. 

There  is  here  a  detinite  new  formation  both  of  stroma  and 
epithelial  masses,  and  the  stroma  is  often  produced  iu  the  most 
beautiful  and  characteristic  forms  (see  Fig.  101).  As  if  it  were 
in  the  plan  of  the  growth,  the  cells  regularly  undergo  colloid 
degeneration  (Fig.  102),  and  finally  the  maBses  of  cells  become 
converted  into  masses  of  colloid  material  which  fill  the  spaces. 
In  the  bulk  of  the  tumor,  therefore,  there  may  be  nothing  visi- 
ble beyond  the  regularly  formed  stroma  whose  spaces  are  filled 
with  clear,  transparent  material.  Occasionally  there  may  be  in 
the  centres  of  the  alveoli  some  remains  of  the  cells  visible,  while 
the  peripheral  cells  are  already  completely  converted. 


Colloid  csnocr  in  wall  of  ttomaob,  peaetmting  among  nod  Bvpsrating  ttac  maiaalkr 
buDdlei.     X  90. 

To  the  naked  eye  such  tumors  have  a  markedly  gelatinous 
appearance,  and  as  the  fibrous  stroma  may  in  its  coarser  meshes  be 
visible  without  the  microscope,  it  mav,  even  to  the  naked  eye,  look 
as  if  there  were  nothing  but  alveoti  dolled  with  gelatinous  material, 
hence  the  name  alveolar  cancer.  The  tissue  is  frequently  dense  and 
hard  to  the  feel.     This  arises  apparently  from  the  fact  that  the 
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alveoli  are  tensely  packed  with  the  colloid  material,  and,  the  fibres 
being  on  the  stretch,  a  dense  resistance  is  oflfered,  just  as  a  tightly 
blown-up  bladder  is  hard. 

These  tumors  mostly  occur  as  infiltrations,  frequently  penetrating 
•among  the  constituents  of  the  tissues  (Fig.  103),  and  althouffE 
they  very  often  extend  widely  by  continuity  (as  in  the  stomacnV 
they  show  little  tendency  to  metastasis ;  even  when  they  attack 
the  lymphatic  glands  secondarily  they  do  not  usually  produce 
large  tumors. 

MELANOTIC  CANCER  is  a  rare  form  of  tumor  compared  with  the 
melanotic  sarcoma.  It  occurs  primarily  in  similar  situations, 
namely,  the  skin  and  eyeball,     it  is  really  a  soft  cancer  in  which 

{igment  is  present  in  the  cells  and  also  sometimes  in  the  stroma* 
t  is  usually  a  very  malignant  tumor,  producing  secondary  growths 
by  metastasis. 

Mucous  CANCER  includes  tumors  in  which  the  stroma  of  the 
cancer  assumes  the  characters  of  mucous  tissue.  The  cells  of  the 
cancer  may  undergo  a  similar  degeneration.  The  tumor  as  a 
whole  is  very  gelatmous  in  appearance,  and  resembles  the  colloid 
cancer.  These  tumors  are  of  rare  occurrence,  being  met  with  in 
similar  situations  to  colloid  cancer,  but  attaining  the  highest 
development  in  the  ovary. 


8.— THE  LYMPHATIC  GROWTH  OR  LYMPHOMA. 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  leukemia  there  is  sometimes  an 
enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  that  secondary  tumors 
occasionally  occur  iii  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  elsewhere.  We  also 
saw  that  in  Hodgkin's  disease,  or  adenia,  there  is  an  enlargement 
of  the  glands  and  other  changes  like  those  in  leuksemia,  without 
the  peculiar  condition  of  the  blood  which  is  the  criterion  of 
leukaemia. 

In  TYPHOID  FEVER  wc  havc  an  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  of  the  mesentery,  and  sometimes  secondary  lymphatic 
growths  occur  in  the  liver  and  kidney  similar  to  those  in  leuksemia. 

The  names  lymphadenoma  and  lymphosarcoma  are  given  to 
tumors  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
sider them  more  in  detail.  The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  medias- 
tinum, for  instance,  sometimes  undergo  great  enlargement,  and 
get  compacted  into  a  bulky  mass  having  the  characters  of  a  tumor, 
and  to  this  condition  the  name  of  lymphadenoma  has  been  given. 
The  glands,  although  greatly  enlarged  and  adherent  by  their  cap- 
sules, are  still  individually  oistinct,  and  may  be  seen  on  section. 
The  enlargement  may  now  proceed  to  the  glands  of  the  neck,  or 
it  may  originate  there  and  pass  downwards.  The  neck  may  be 
enormously  enlarged  and  rendered  somewhat  rigid.  These  tumors 
are  of  slow  growth,  do  not  show  any  malignant  tendencies,  and  are 
even  amenable  to  treatment. 

But  in  the  mediastinum  tumors  are  not  infrequent  which  consist 
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of  more  than  a  simple  enlargement  of  the  glands.  The  glands  do 
not  remain  distinct,  and  uie  new  formation  as  it  were  passes 
through  the  capsule,  and  the  whole  mass  becomes  one,  the  indi- 
vidual glands  being  no  longer  distinguishable  even  on  section. 
The  new  growth  also  tends  to  incorporate  neighboring  structures. 
It  will  envelop  a  bronchus,  and  gradually  work  through  its  wall, 
replacing  its  tissue  with  its  own.  It  will  incorporate  the  parietal 
pericardium,  and  afterwards  pass  on  to  the^  visceral  layer,  and 
replace  even  the  wall  of  the  heart  by  its  tissue.  It  will  surround 
a  vein  and  work  its  wall  up,  gradually  penetrating  to  its  interior. 
Before  this,  thrombosis  may  have  occurred,  and  the  clot  is  worked 
up  or  replaced  by  the  tumor  tissue.  Such  tumors  are  fitly  desig- 
nated LYMPHO-SARCOMAS,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  possess  a 
high  degree  of  malignancy.  They  occur  also  in  the  mesentery, 
and  may  extend  to  the  wall  of  the  intestine,  replacing  its  tube  by 
lymphoid  tissue,  and  forming  a  bulky  tumor  through  which  the 
calibre  of  the  gut  is  maintamed.  They  also  sometimes  develop 
secondary  tumors  by  metastasis. 


PARASITES. 


Under  this  designation  we  include  all  forms  of  living  creatures, 
whether  vegetable  or  animal,  which  exist  in  or  on  the  human  body, 
and  provide  themselves  with  nourishment  from  the  body  or  its 
juices.  The  parasites  are  beings  of  the  most  widely  different  kinds, 
and  their  relations  to  morbid  processes  in  the  body  also  differ 
greatly.  In  the  description  of  parasites  we  slmll  begin  with  the 
lowest  forms,  these  being  the  forms  also  around  which  most 
interest  at  the  present  moment  centres. 


A.— VEGETABLE  PARASITES. 

MICRO-ORGANISMS   OR   BACTERIA. 

If  a  fluid  containing  organic  material,  such  as  blood-serum  or 
infusion  of  flesh,  be  exposed  to  the  air,  it  soon  becomes  putrid,  and 
everyone  knows  that  in  such  putrid  fluid  minute  forms  of  organized 
beings  are  to  be  found.  All  of  these,  however,  are  of  very  minute 
size,  so  that  they  may  be  classed  as  micro-organisms.  To  the  entire 
series  of  such  minute  organisms,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards,  the 
name  bacteria  is  often  applied  in  a  general  sense,  although  various 
forms  of  such  bacteria  are  distinguishable.  With  this  simple  every- 
day occurrence  are  connected  questions  of  the  highest  importance 
and  the  greatest  difficulty:  Whence  come  these  bacteria?  What 
is  their  relation  to  the  decomposition  of  the  fluid?  and  many  others 
of  great  importance. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  questions,  and  one  of  the 
easiest  to  answer,  is  that  which  we  have  given  first:  Whence 
COME  THE  BACTERIA?  To  auswer  this,  a  very  simple  experiment  is 
alone  necessary.  Let  a  boiled  potato  be  cut  in  two,  and  one-half 
exposed  with  the  cut  surface  uppermost  in  an  inhabited  room, 
while  the  other  is  kept  under  a  bell-jar.  After  the  exposure  put 
the  first  half  along  with  the  other  under  the  jar,  and  observe  the 
condition  of  matters  for  the  next  few  days.  In  the  one  which  had 
been  exposed,  a  number  of  little  spots  will  appear  in  the  course  of 
a  day  or  two,  and  these  will  increase  in  area  in  a  more  or  less  cir- 
cular manner.  These  little  spots  will  very  likely  present  consider- 
able diflferenees  in  appearance,  some  yellowish,  others  whitish  or 
pinkish  in  tint,  and  they  have  all  the  appearance  of  plants  growing 
on  the  nutritious  material  supplied  by  the  potato.     It  needs  only 
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the  most  superficial  microscopic  investigation  to  prove  that  some 
of  these  spots  are  due  to  the  growth  of  mngi,  while  others  are  the 
seat  of  myriads  of  bacteria,  which  are  obviously  multiplying  at  an 
extraordinary  rate.  It  is  no  less  obvious  that  these  micro-organ- 
isms have  arisen  from  something  which  has  fallen  on  the  potato 
from  the  air.  The  substance  which  has  fallen  from  the  air  may 
be  spores  of  the  organism  or  simply  the  organisms  themselves  in  a 
dried  state,  but  we  are  warranted  in  inferring  that  the  one  or  the 
other  is  floating  in  the  air,  and  that  the  dust,  which  we  know  from 
other  sources  to  be  composed  largely  of  organic  matter,  contains 
the  fferms  of  numerous  living  micro-organisms.  It  is  only  those 
which  will  grow  on  potato  that  will  be  rendered  visible  by  their 
growth  in  the  way  mentioned.  If  diflferent  kinds  of  material  suited 
to  their  growth  be  used,  more  varieties  may  be  obtained. 

By  thus  exposing  a  proper  soil  to  the  air  we  may  obtain  a  garden 
with  several  diflerent  plants  in  it.  These  plants  we  may  propagate 
as  much  as  we  desire.  We  have  only  to  transplant  them  with  a 
needle  or  a  knife,  which  has  been  recently  heated  in  the  flame  of 
a  lamp  in  order  to  destroy  any  organisms  that  may  be  adherent  to 
it,  and  we  obtain  pure  cultivations  of  the  various  plants.  By  in- 
oculating several  media  we  may  find  out  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
diflferent  organisms.  Some  will  grow  on  potatoes,  some  need  an 
animal  diet,  and  for  some  a  specially  prepared  soil  is  necessary. 
In  this  way  we  may  cultivate  the  organisms  through  successive 
generations  and  in  different  media,  and  they  retain  their  char- 
acteristics in  every  case. 

We  may  now  consider  what  are  the  forms  and  cuaracteks  of 
THESE  BACTERIA.  It  is  to  be  uotcd  that  all  of  these  organisms  are 
of  very  minute  size,  being  scarcely  visible  with  an  ordinary  low 
power  of  the  microscope.  It  is  their  extraordinary  number  that 
renders  them  at  all  readily  appreciable  even  with  the  microscope, 
and,  it  may  be  added,  it  is  their  extraordinary  number  that  makes 
their  existence  of  such  importance.  The  extreme  minuteness  of 
the  individual  bacteria  renders  the  classification  of  them  very 
difficult.  In  the  aggregate,  when  cultivated,  say  on  the  surface  of 
the  potato,  they  often  show  much  more  distinctive  characters  than 
when  examined  under  the  microscope.  From  this  it  will  be  under- 
stood how  it  is  that  considerable  divergence  exists  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  bacteria,  and  difierences  of  opinion  as  to  their 
specific  relations. 

Bacteria  may  be  defined  as  minute  plants  of  globular  or  oblong 
shape  which  increase  by  transverse  fission.  The  whole  group  of 
bacteria  is  included  in  the  family  schizomycet^.  Individually 
they  are  for  the  most  part  only  slightly  colored,  although  in  the 
aggregate  they  frequently  show  some  shade  of  color,  by  which 
inaeea  they  may  be  recognized.  They  present,  like  the  cells  of 
plants  which  possess  a  cellulose  membrane,  a  remarkable  resist- 
ance to  the  action  of  caustic  alkalies  and  acids,  although  it  seems 
that  their  wall  is  not  actually  composed  of  cellulose. 

16 
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According  to  Cohn's  claBsification  there  are  four  forms  of 
bacteria,  namely,  the  spherical  or  globuSar,  the  small  rod-shaped, 
the  larger  rod-shaped  or  thread-like,  and  the  epiral.  The  first  two 
are  closely  related,  and  we  may  even  class  them  together  as  Klebs 
and  Billroth  do.  In  that  case  the  globular  bacteria  and  those 
which  form  short-beaded  roda,  as  if  from  the  imperfect  separation 
of  the  globular  cells,  form  one  class,  and  the  more  definitely  rod- 
shaped  or  thread-like  form  another.  The  first  class  may  be  called 
cocco-BACTERiA  and  the  other  bacilli.  There  remains  the  third 
class  of  sPiKiLLA,  whose  relations  are  rather  obscure. 

The  cocco-bactbria  are  very  minute  organisms,  but  they  present 
the  peculiarity  that  they  have  a  great  tendency  to  occur  in  great 
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multitudes  or  swarms  together.  These  swarms  are  united  by  a 
kind  of  viscous  material  apparently  secreted  by  the  bacteria.  Ag- 
gregated thus  in  swarms  they  appear  under  the  microscope  as 
opaque  cloudy  masses  such  as  those  represented  in  Fig.  104. 
These  are  variously  named  colonies  or 
Fio.  106.  zooglaea.     When    thus   aggregated    to- 

gether it  is  difficult  to  make  out  whether 
bacteria  are  really  globular  or 
formed  of  fine  rods.  But  if  the  colonies 
be  flattened  out,  or  if  the  edge  be  care- 
fully observed  where  they  are  less  thickly 
,        .  ,  ,       set,  we  may  find  out  their  actual  struct^ 

Two  pat-DorpBMlu  ooDtkiuing  .r.  l    li  j.  !•  ii 

UoMri*  From  t,  prapmntion  "''^'  they  are  probably  most  frequently 
which  hid  be«n  drisd  ud  iuinnd  formed  of  globular  bacteria.  The  colo- 
vjth  mcthji-doiet.   X  1600.  uies  oftcn  appear  on  the  sar&ce  of  de- 

l».  ••■  composing    fluids,  forming  the  mem- 

branous-looking scum  which  we  see  so  often  in  sucn  situations. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  these  globular  bacteria  are  often  called 
MICROCOCCI  (Fig.  105),  and  that  they  have  no  power  of  spontaneous 
movement. 
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The  minute  rods,  of  which  colonies  are  also  sometimes  formed, 
are  believed  by  some  to  develop  out  of  the  globular  bacteria. 
Klebs  seems  to  believe  that  while  colonies  are  often  formed  of 
erlobular  bacteria,  the  peripheral  ones  frequently  elongate  into 
finer  rods,  and  become  free  m  the  fluid.  Whether  this  be  the  case 
or  not,  we  meet  with  the  fine  rod-shaped  forms  free  in  fiuids  more 
frequently  than  the  micrococci.  It  may  be  added  that  to  this  form 
of  fine  rods,  which  are  so  common  in  aecomposing  fluids,  the  term 
bacterium  is  sometimes  applied  in  a  more  limited  sense. 

The  BACILLUS  is  a  rod-shaped  bacterium,  but  more  elongated  than 
those  just  referred  to  (Fig.  106).  It  has  also  the  tendency  to  elon- 
gate so  as  to  form  threads  of  some  length.  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
tubercular  bacillus  (Fig.  107)  and  in  the  very  important  bacillus 
anthracis,  the  threads  produce  spores  inside  themselves,  which 
afterwards  may  become  free.  In  regard  to  the  cocco-bacteria, 
there  seems  no  evidence  that  they  bear  spores  of  any  kind,  but 
they  propagate  merely  by  fission. 

The  remaining  form  of  bacterium  is  the  spiral  one  or  spirillum. 
This  organism  is  in  the  form  of  a  fine  thread  with  a  cork-screw 
twist  in  it. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  globular  bacterium  or 
micrococcus  is  incapable  of  spontaneous  movement.     In  regard  to 
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Fig.  107. 
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Two  forms  of  bacilli 
which  were  growing  to- 
gether in  the  same  nutri- 
tive material.  One  short 
and  thick,  the  other  long 
and  thin.  The  short  one 
was  much  more  deeply 
stained  than  the  long  one. 
Methyl-violet  prepara- 
tion.    X  1500. 


Tubercular  bacillus,  consisting  of  threads  beaded  with 
spores.  In  the  preparation  the  bacilli  are  red,  and  the 
other  bodies  (pus-corpuscles)  are  blue.     X  1500. 


the  others,  some  are  motionless  and  some  have  locomotive  powers. 
The  rod-shaped  forms  have  sometimes  a  wriggling  movement 
which  has  caused  them  to  receive  sometimes  the  name  of  vibrios, 
although  this  name  is  often  confined  to  the  bacilli.  The  spirillar 
forms  sometimes  show  a  corkscrew  movement  and  sometimes  are 
quiescent  It  may  be  said  in  general  that  bacteria  which  have 
power  of  motion  become  still  at  some  period  of  tlieir  development, 
while  others  are  motionless  throughout. 
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Methods  of  Detection. — It  will  be  obvious  that  these  minute 
organisms  are  often  very  difficult  of  detection,  especially  when 
they  are  mixed  up  with  other  structures  or  lie  in  the  midst  of  the 
tissues.  When  they  are  in  colonies  their  opaque  clouded  appear- 
ance and  their  frequent  brown  color  make  them  often  very  prom- 
inent objects.  But  when  more  isolated,  and  even  when  in  sparsely 
distributed  colonies,  it  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  mere  granular  debris  of  the  tissues.  In  order  to  render  them 
more  easy  of  detection,  various  methods  have  been  devised.  The 
simplest  is  that  originally  suggested  by  Recklinghausen,  which  is 
based  on  the  fact  already  mentioned,  that  these  organisms  present 
a  much  greater  resistance  to  alkalies  and  acids  than  tlie  animal 
tissues  do.  The  addition  of  solution  of  caustic  potash  to  an 
animal  tissue  renders  it  transparent  and  obscures  the  structure. 
K  bacteria  be  present,  they  will  be  rendered  more  prominent  than 
before.  Dilute  acetic  acid,  which  as  we  know  clears  up  the  con- 
nective tissue  especially,  may  be  used  in  a  similar  way.  This  often 
succeeds  in  bringing  into  prominence  the  zoogloea  ot  bacteria,  but 
is  not  of  much  use  m  detecting  isolated  ones. 

Much  advance  has  been  made  by  the  introduction  of  improved 
methods  of  staining  bacteria  devised  by  Weigert  and  improved  by 
Koch.  Bacteria  absorb  readily  several  kinds  of  dissolved  pig- 
ments, but  they  show  a  peculiar  tendency  to  become  colored  with 
aniline  dyes.  Many  such  dyes  have  been  used,  but  the  most 
suitable  seem  to  be  methyl-violet,  Bismarck  brown,  and  methyl- 
blue,  of  which  the  first  two  have  been  most  used.  Methyl-violet 
cannot  be  used  with  glycerine,  as  this  agent  extracts  the  color,  and 
so  a  strong  solution  of  acetate  of  potash  in  water  (1  to  2)  may  be 
used.  Preparations  stained  with  Bismack  brown  may  be  mounted 
in  glycerine  or  Canada  balsam. 

As  the  observation  of  bacteria  is  now  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, the  more  usual  methods  of  investigation  may  be  here  briefly 
described.  If  bacteria  be  present  in  a  putrid  fluid,  they  can  easily 
be  seen  by  simply  placing  a  drop  under  the  microscope.  But  if  it 
is  desired  to  observe  their  characters  more  particularly,  and  to 
preserve  them,  the  fluid  may  be  subjected  to  the  following  treat- 
ment. A  microscopic  cover-glass  is  taken,  and  a  small  Quantity 
of  the  fluid  smeared  on  it  in  a  thin  layer,  which  is  allowea  to  dry 
into  a  film  on  the  cover-glass.  To  this  film  is  added  a  drop  of  the 
methyl-violet  or  other  aniline  solution  (prepared  by  adding  a  few- 
drops  of  a  strong  spirituous  solution  of  the  dye  to  water).  This 
solution  should  not  be  too  weak,  otherwise  the  viscid  material 
which  unites  the  colonies  will  be  swelled  up  and  the  film  loosened. 
The  staining  agent  is  allowed  to  act  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then 
run  off  from  the  cover-glass  or  sucked  up  with  a  pipette  or  blotting 
paper.  If  necessaiy,  the  stained  film  may  be  washed  with  a  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  potash  (1  to  10).  After  this  a  drop  of  strong 
acetate  of  potash  solution  is  addea  to  the  film,  and  the  cover-glass 
placed  on  a  slide  and  examined.  If  aniline-brown  be  used,  then 
glycerine  may  be  substituted  for  solution  of  acetate  of  potash.    In 
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some  cases  it  is  desirable  to  mount  the  specimen  in  Canada  balsam, 
and  in  that  case  it  is  only  necessary,  after  staining,  to  allow  the 
film  to  dry  and  then  add  the  balsam. 

It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  examine  blood  or  other  fluid  con- 
taining albumen  in  solution.  When  that  is  the  case  the  film 
obtained  by  drying  contains  soluble  albumen,  and  if  it  be  treated 
as  above,  then  the  albumen  is  dissolved  when  the  staining  solution 
is  added,  and  being  afterwards  precipitated  in  the  granular  form, 
obscures  the  appearances.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  fix  the 
albumen.  This  may  be  done  by  simply  leaving  the  film  unstained 
for  several  days  or  weeks.  It  is  more  quickly  done  by  immersing 
the  cover-glass  in  spirits  for  a  few  dsijrs,  but  it  is  most  quickly 
effected  by  exposing  the  film  to  a  temperature  of  120°  to  130°  C. 
If  the  cover-glass  be  placed  for  five  or  ten  minutes  in  an  air-bath 
raised  to  this  temperature  the  further  processes  may  generally 
proceed  without  difficulty,  but  sometimes  it  takes  longer  and  some- 
times shorter,  these  exceptional  cases  being  determined  by  experi- 
ment. A  more  rapid  way  of  eflfecting  the  fixation  of  the  albumen 
is  to  pass  the  cover-glass  with  the  film  three  or  four  times  through 
the  flame  of  a  spirit  or  Bunsen  lamp. 

K  the  presence  of  bacteria  besuspected  in  the  tissues,  then  the 

Erocess  of  preparation  is  more  detailed.  The  tissue  should  be 
ardened  in  alcohol.  Fine  sections  are  then  to  be  made,  and  these 
stained  in  the  aniline  solution  in  the  usual  way.  They  are  next  to 
be  placed  for  a  few  seconds  in  diluted  acetic  acid,  and  they  can 
afterwards  be  mounted  in  glycerine  or  acetate  of  potash  solution, 
according  to  the  staining  agent  used.  If  it  be  desired  to  mount 
them  in  Canada  balsam  they  may  be  transferred  direct  from  the 
staining  solution  to  absolute  alcohol,  where  they  may  be  left  for  a 
time;  they  are  then  cleared  up  with  oil  of  cloves,  and  mounted  in 
balsam.  Methyl-violet  cannot  usually  be  used  for  this  latter  pur- 
pose, and  Bismarck  brown  or  gentian  violet  is  perhaps  the  most 
useful  dye. 

For  the  detection  of  bacteria  in  the  tissues,  Koch  has  introduced 
the  use  of  a  special  form  of  illumination  by  means  of  Abbe's  con- 
denser. The  use  of  this  piece  of  apparatus  is  described  in  Koch's 
work  on  Traumatic  Infectice  Diseases^  translated  b}'  the  Sydenham 
Society,  and  thus  available  to  our  readers.  When  sections  stained 
as  above  are  thus  illuminated,  the  details  of  the  tissues  are  obscure 
but  all  colored  objects  are  rendered  visible,  and  so  the  oacteria, 
being  the  most  definitely  colored,  may  be  prominently  brought  out. 
It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  all  bacteria  react  equally  to  the 
aniline  dyes.  The  more  ordinary  bacteria  are  stained  by  most  of 
the  colors,  but  the  tubercular  bacillus,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
the  typhoid  bacillus,  and  others,  have  special  aflinities. 

Influence  op  Bacteria  on  the  Living  Tissues. — We  have 
already  seen  that  bacteria  are  present  in  fluids  which  are  undergo- 
ing putrefactive  decomposition,  and  it  may  now  be  regarded  as 
demonstrated  that  the  various  forms  of  putrefaction  are  due  to  the 
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action  of  these  organisms.  The  details  of  these  demonstrations 
need  not  detain  us  here,  but  it  is  important  to  consider  whether 
the  organisms  or  their  products  have  any  influence  on  the  living 
body,  or  are  the  causes  of  disease. 

It  is  clear  that  many  of  these  bacteria  are  perfectly  innocuous 
when  merely  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  body  or  the  mucous 
membranes.  The  intestinal  canal  teems  with  bacteria,  and  the  in- 
spired air,  as  we  know,  contains  many  kinds  of  them.  These 
ordinary  bacteria  are  incapable  of  penetrating  the  living  tissues, 
but  when  death  occurs  they  at  once  begin  to  swarm  into  them. 
Even  when  directly  injected  into  the  blood,  few  of  these  bacteria 
seem  capable  of  surviving,  although,  as  we  shall  see  immediately, 
some  of  them  undoubtedly  are. 

Although  ordinary  bacteria  and  their  products  are  incapable  of 
penetrating  into  the  healthy  tissues,  or  at  least  work  no  mischief 
when  they  do,  yet  when  they  exist  in  wounds  they  find  a  more 
ready  access  to  the  tissues  and  the  blood,  and  it  will  be  proper 
here  to  consider  the  effects  which  occur  in  connection  with  putre- 
fying OR  SEPTIC  WOUNDS.  It  need  hardly  be  stated  that  this  subject 
is  of  vast  importance  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  wounds, 
and  that  the  antiseptic  method  of  treatment  is  based  on  the  view 
that  the  putrid  wound  is  a  source  of  mischief. 

Of  great  importance  here  are  the  observations  of  Ogston  {British 
Medical  Journal^  March  12, 1881).  These  observations  bear  chiefly 
on  the  connection  of  micro-organisms  with  acute  inflammations, 
especially  where  suppurations  occur.  The  pus  from  a  large 
number  of  abscesses  was  examined,  and  in  all  cases  where  the 
abscesses  were  acute,  micrococci  were  found  abundantly,  whereas 
in  the  case  of  cold  abscesses  there  were  no  such  organisms.  When 
pus  containing  these  was  injected  under  the  skm  of  animals  in 
small  quantity  it  usually  caused  acute  inflammation  ending  in 
abscess,  and  on  examination  the  micrococci  could  be  seen  in  the 
pus  as  well  as  invading  the  tissue  around  the  abscess.  A  few 
organisms  could  also,  in  these  animals,  be  detected  in  the  blood, 
and  the  animal  presented  signs  of  general  uneasiness. 

In  suppurating  wounds  also  Ogston  found  micrococci,  mixed 
here  with  bacteria  of  various  kinds.  The  number  and  activity  of 
growth  of  the  organisms  were  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the 
suppuration. 

It  would  appear  therefore  from  these  observations  that  the  active 
agents  in  producing  inflammations  in  the  tissues  are  micrococci, 
while  the  ordinary  bacteria  of  decomposition  are  not  so  distinctly 
concerned.  From  his  further  experiments  Ogston  inferred  that 
micrococci  grow  best  when  not  exposed  to  the  air.  He  cultivated 
them  by  introducing  a  minute  portion  of  pus  into  an  egg,  and  pro- 
tecting the  latter  from  the  access  of  air.  He  found  that  the  or- 
ganism grew  vigorously  when  kept  at  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  but  that  they  did  not  produce  ordinary  decomposition.  The 
egg  albumen  in  which  the  micrococci  had  ffrown  produced  al>- 
scesses  when  injected  under  the  skin  of  animals. 
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It  may  be  held  that  these  observations  of  Ogston  prove  that,  of 
the  organisms  occurring  in  ordinary  decomposing  fluids,  the  mi- 
crococci are  those  which  have  the  greatest  power  of  resisting  the 
living  tissues,  and  propagating  themselves  inside  the  body.  This 
is  consistent  with  the  fact  that  in  pyaemia,  septic  peritonitis,  etc., 
it  is  micrococci  that  are  found  in  connection  with  the  inflammatory 
processes.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  that  in  the  case  of 
external  wounds  where  decomposition  is  going  on,  the  chemical 
products  evolved  are  not  concerned  in  the  production  of  inflam- 
mation. We  know  that  these  products  are  niffhly  irritating,  and 
they  are,  doubtless,  capable  of  producing  local  inflammations  as 
well  as  giving  rise  to  general  symptoms  when  absorbed  into  the 
blood.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to 
say  whether  there  are  many  or  few  kinds  of  micrococci  as  of  other 
bacteria,  but  it  may  be  presumed  that  if  there  are  not  different 
species  there  are  great  differences  in  their  state  of  activity  at  dif- 
ferent times. 

Septicemia. — The  absorption  of  material  from  putrid  wounds 
or,  what  is  equivalent  to  that,  the  injection  of  putrid  material  into 
the  blood  or  under  the  skin,  is  followed  by  certain  symptoms,  of 
which  the  chief  are  fever,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea.  In  some  cases 
there  are  such  general  symptoms  alone,  but  in  others  there  are 
in  addition  local  internal  inflammations  which  have  a  marked 
tendency  to  go  rapidly  on  to  suppuration ;  the  so-called  metastatic 
abscesses.  It  has  become  customary  to  speak  of  cases  where  there  is 
simply  a  general  affection  of  the  system,  in  which,  in  fact,  there  is  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  under  the  designation  septicaemia, 
while  those  other  cases  in  which  there  are  metastatic  inflamma- 
tions, doubtless  due  to  embolism  by  septic  material,  are  called 
cases  of  pyaemia.  We  shall  speak  first  of  conditions  where  there 
are  no  embolic  phenomena,  and  which  are  generally  included 
under  the  term  Septicemia. 

In  considering  the  phenomena  of  septicemia  we  have  two  pos- 
sible conditions  to  take  into  account.  If  putrid  material  be  intro- 
duced into  the  blood  it  may  produce  symptoms  due  to  the  mere 
poisonous  nature  of  the  products  of  decomposition,  namely,  the 
volatile  oils  which  give  their  odor  of  putrescence  and  other 
chemical  principles.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  may  give  rise  to 
symptoms  due  to  the  bacteria  which  may  live  on  in  the  blood  and 
produce  mischief  there,  multiplying  as  such  organisms  do  with 

Sreater  or  lesser  rapidity.  We  may  thus  distinguish  a  septicemia 
ue  to  chemical  poisoning,  and  another  due  directly  to  the  action 
of  the  organism.  We  shall  first  take  up  the  former  of  these,  and 
it  will  be  convenient  to  refer  to  it  as  putrid  or  septic  poisoning  as  dis- 
tinguished from  putrid  or  septic  infection.  (German  writers  use  the 
expression  intoxication  as  equivalent — it  is  so  etymologically — to 
poisoning,  but  this  use  is  often  rather  confusing  to  English  readers, 
especially  when  met  ^vith  in  translations.) 
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(1)  Septic  Poisoning. — This  is  produced  by  the  chemical  products 
of  decomposition  entering  the  blood.  It  has  been  proved  bj  many 
experiments  that  these  products  are  capable  of  producing 
symptoms  of  poisoning,  and  as  illustrative  of  such  experiments 
we  may  cite  those  of  Puky. 

The  putrid  yolk  of  egg  containing  free  fat  and  active  bacteria  as 
well  as  the  usual  products  of  decomposition  was  injected  into  the 
jugular  vein  or  under  the  skin.  The  result  was  the  production  of 
symptoms  such  as  those  already  mentioned,  but  in  most  cases  with- 
out any  apparent  new  formation  of  organisms  in  the  body.  In 
these  observations  the  organisms  introduced  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  symptoms,  but  for  the  most  part  they  seemed 
to  be  nullified  by  the  blood,  and  the  symptoms  were  due  to  the 

Eoisonous  chemical  products.  That  this  was  so  was  proved  by 
oiling  and  filtering  the  putrid  material  before  injecting  it.  The 
effect  of  boiling  would  be  to  kill  the  organisms,  and  the  filtering 
would  get  rid  of  everything  except  the  dissolved  chemical  products. 
When  the  filtrate  was  used  similar  symptoms  were  produced,  but 
it  required  a  larger  dose  on  account  of  some  of  the  poison  being 
carried  down  with  the  albumen. 

These  experiments  taken  along  with  others  seem  to  show  that  in 
putrid  material  there  are  chemical  products  which,  if  taken  into 
the  body  in  sufficient  quantity,  act  as  poisons,  and  may  even  prove 
tatal.  These  chemical  products  have  not  been  separated  as  yet, 
but  it  appears  from  the  observations  of  Panum  (Virchow's  ArchiVj 
vol.  60,  p.  301)  that  they  are  soluble  in  water  but  not  in  alcohol. 
This  observer  evaporated  the  putrid  material  to  drvness  and  ex- 
tracted first  with  alcohol  and  then  with  water.  The  latter  solution 
produced  the  symptoms  of  poisoning,  the  former  did  not. 

There  are,  doubtless,  in  the  human  subject  many  cases  in  which 
the  chemical  products  of  decomposition  are  absorbed,  the  amount 
of  absorption  depending  on  the  amount  of  the  material  present, 
and  the  capability  of  absorption  of  the  surface  exposed.  Sub- 
stances introducea  under  the  skin  are  very  readily  absorbed,  as  the 
material  is  introduced  directly  into  the  lymphatic  channels.  In  a 
freshly  made  wound  these  channels  are  laid  open,  and  any  putrid 
material  present  is  absorbed  nearly  as  readily  as  if  it  were  intro- 
duced under  the  skin.  The  wound  fever  which  occurs  so  com- 
monly in  septic  cases  within  the  first  forty-eight  hours  is  doubtless 
due  to  septic  poisoning,  as  is  shown  by  its  absence  in  aseptic  cases. 
But,  when  the  surfaces  of  a  wound  are  covered  up  with  granula- 
tions, the  lymphatic  spaces  are  shut  oft',  and  absorption  is  not  so 
readv.  The  healthy  granulations  have  a  remarkable  power  of  pre- 
venting absorption,  as  the  most  foul  substances  may  be  applied  to 
them  ^vithout  any  apparent  absorption. 

But  in  some  cases  there  is  mucli  more  serious  absorption  of  the 
products  of  decomposition  in  large  or  irregular  wounds,  such 
as  those  resulting  from  compound  fractures  of  the  bones  of  the 
limbs ;  or  in  the  case  of  large  suppurating  and  decomposing  sur- 
faces such  as  those  in  an  opened  pleura,  or  peritoneum,  or  joint,  or 
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chronic  abscess.  In  these  cases,  the  hectic  fever  so  often  leading 
on  with  diarrhoea  to  a  fatal  termination,  is  no  doubt  due  to  septic 
poisoning.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  peritoneum  and  the 
pleura,  being  lymphatic  sacs,  have  a  very  high  power  of  absorp- 
tion, and  decomposing  material  in  contact  with  them  is  very 
readily  absorbed.    Hence,  probably,  the  rapid  fatality  of  acute 

})eritonitis,  which,  whether  following  on  an  operation,  or  due  to  per- 
oration of  the  intestines,  is  usually  septic. 

On  post-mortem  examination  in  such  cases,  little  that  is  definite 
can  be  discovered.  The  blood  is  dark  in  color  and  coagulates  im- 
perfectly, and  there  are  evidences  of  a  tendency  to  hypereemia  and 
capillary  hemorrhage.  The  hemorrhage  is  mostly  in  the  form  of 
petechise  beneath  Vie  pericardium,  endocardium,  and  pleura,  and 
the  hypersemia  is  chiefly  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines, 
where  it  is  sometimes  very  marked. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  septic  poison  may  not  produce, 
especially  in  persons  predisposed  to  it,  inflammations  in  distant 
parts.  The  acute  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  or  pericardium,  or 
even  of  joints,  which  sometimes  occurs  m  connection  with  decom- 
posing wounds,  may  possibly  be  due  to  the  septic  poison,  although 
more  probably  caused  by  organisms  which  have  been  absorbed. 

(2)  Septic  or  Putrid  Infection. — This  condition  diflfers  from 
septic  poisoning  in  respect  that  here  we  have  to  do  with  a  virus  or 
contagium  capable  of  propagating  itself,  and  multiplying  in  the 
body.  In  septic  poisoning  the  eflfects,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
poisons,  depend  on  the  dose  of  the  poison.  In  septic  infection  a 
small  amount  introduced  will  lead  to  the  disease  as  well  as  a  larger 
amount,  although  it  may  take  a  longer  time. 

The  term  inoculation  may  be  used  to  designate  the  application 
of  minimum  quantities  of  a  virus  to  the  living  body.  If  we  can 
induce  putrid  infection  by  inoculation  in  animals,  we  may  expect 
that  much  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  nature  of  other  diseases 
which  are  also  capable  of  production  by  inoculation,  and,  indeed, 
on  the  nature  of  contagion  in  general.  With  this  in  view,  as  well 
as  on  account  of  its  own  inherent  importance,  it  will  be  well  to  go 
more  particularly  into  the  subject  here. 

The  names  of  Coze,  Feltz,  Davaine,  Pasteur,  and  Koch  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  investigation  of  putrid  infection,  and  it  may  be  said  * 
that  Koch's  observations  atford  the  most  recent  and  strictly  accu- 
rate information  on  this  subject.  We  shall  here,  therefore,  refer 
more  in  detail  to  his  researches,  especially  those  contained  in  his 
work  on  Traumatic  Infective  Diseases,  and  recent  papers  by  himself 
and  his  assistants. 

K  putrid  material  be  injected  under  the  skin  of  a  mouse,  the 
animal  will  die,  as  we  have  already  seen,  from  septic  poisoning,  if 
the  dose  has  been  large  enough,  "but  if  a  small  quantity  be  used, 
such  as  one  or  at  most  two  drops,  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  do 
not  appear,  and  many  of  the  mice  recover.  A  certain  number, 
however  (about  a  third),  of  the  animals  become  ill  in  about  twenty- 
four  hours,  with  certain  symptoms  which  are  quite  constant,  and 
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they  die  in  about  fifty  hours  after  the  inoculation.  If  now  a 
minute  quantity  of  blood  be  taken  from  the  body  of  the  dead 
mouse  and  inoculated  into  a  living  mouse,  the  same  symptoms 
occur,  and  the  animal  dies  in  about  fifty  hours.  The  disease  may 
be  propagated  from  animal  to  animal  without  fail  for  any  number 
of  generations,  and  an  exceedingly  minute  quantity  of  blood  is 
alone  required  in  order  to  produce  the  disease.  In  this  disease 
there  are  no  metastatic  abscesses,  the  only  organic  lesion  being  a 
considerable  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  so  it  is  called  by  Koch 

SEPTICEMIA  OP  MICE. 

When  the  blood  of  such  mice  is  examined,  whether  the  disease 
was  produced  by  the  primary  inoculation  of  putrid  material  or  by 
the  inoculation  of  the  blood  of  the  animal  which  had  died,  it  is 
found  to  contain  myriads  of  minute  bacilli.  The  accompanying 
figure  (Fig.  108,  a)  from  Koch's  work,  showing  the  appearances 
presented  by  a  drop  of  blood  stained  with  methyl-violet,  dried,  and 
mounted  in  Canada  balsam,  gives  some  idea  of  the  appearance  of 
these  bacilli.  Their  size,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  anthrax 
bacillus,  is  shown  by  contrast  with  the  other  figure  (Fig.  108,  6). 

Fio.  108. 


®:;© 
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a,  The  blood  in  septiosemift  of  mice,  showing  blood-oorpusoles  and  small  bacilli.    ^,  Blood 
from  splenic  ferer,  showing  blood-corpuscles  and  large  bacilli.    X  700.  (Koch.) 

They  can  be  shown  also  to  be  actually  present  in  the  bloodvessels 
in  enormous  numbers,  as  in  Fig.  109,  in  which  a  vein  from  the 
diaphragm,  is  represented,  prepared  by  Koch's  method.  In  this 
figure  the  relation  of  the  bacilli  to  the  white  corpuscles  is  seen. 
*  Tney  penetrate  into  them,  multiply  in  their  intenor,  and  finally 
break  them  up.  Many  clusters  of  bacteria  which  might  be  taken 
for  zoogloea  have  this  origin.  The  bacilli  are  found  not  alone  in 
the  blood  but  their  path  of  entrance  is  discoverable.  In  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  inoculated  spot  they 
are  very  numerous,  and  they  may  extend  widely  in  the  loose  con- 
nective tissue,  but  do  not  pass  into  the  lymphatic  vessels,  although 
apparently  finding  access  readily  to  the  bloodvessels. 

The  explanation  of  these  facts  is  obvious.  The  putrid  material 
originally  used  contains  many  forms  of  bacteria.  Many  of  these 
are,  in  relation  to  mice,  innocent,  but  there  is  a  form  usualljr 
present  (apparently  in  small  numbers)  which  is  capable  of  multi- 
plying in  the  body  of  this  animal.     If  bacteria  of  this  kind  be 
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present  in  the  fluid  inoculated,  they  multiply  in  the  Bubcutaneous 
tissue  and  pass  into  the  bloodvessels,  producing  the  diaease  which 
Koch  calls  septicfemia  of  mice.  We  shall  not  here  follow  the 
ftirther  facta  in  connection  with  this  disease,  as  they  will  come  up 
more  suitably  afterwards. 

A  somewfaat  similar  hut  even  more  virulent  infective  disease  has 
been  produced  in  rabbits,  by  the  injection  of  putrid  material.    This 


Vein  of  the  dlapbngm  ot  ■  isplici 
■bandanoe,  aome  of  tb«m  BtOckin 
rtdacsd  to  musst  o[  builli.    X  700. 


mio  moDia.  Tha  mptic»mia  builli  *T 
;  (he  white  blood-oorpaielef,  wfaiob  ■ 
(Koch.) 


disease  has  been  more  particularly  studied  by  Coze  and  Feltz  and 
Davaine.  For  the  first  infection  a  large  quantity  of  putrid  material 
is  required,  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  while  different  kinds  of 
fluid  will  produce  the  disease,  such  as  putrid  blood,  or  peritoneal 
fluid,  or  tne  slime  of  sewers,  yet  these  materials  often  fail  entirely. 
When  the  disease  is  produced,  the  animal  begins  to  sicken  in  ten 
to  twelve  hours,  and  dies  rapidly  in  about  six  or  eight  hours  more. 
While  it  takes  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  original  fluid  to 
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produce  the  disease,  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  blood  from  the 
animal  killed  by  the  disease  suffices  to  produce  it  in  a  fresh  animal. 
Very  striking  statements  have  been  made,  on  the  ground  of 
Davaine's  observations,  as  to  the  progressive  virulence  of  this 
disease  when  propagated  from  one  animal  to  another.  It  has  been 
said  that,  as  generation  after  veneration  is  infected,  a  smaller  dose 
is  needed  till  the  disease  can  be  certainly  produced  by  a  trillionth 
part  of  a  drop  of  blood.  The  observations  of  Koch,  however, 
seem  to  show  that  these  statements  have  arisen  largely  from  mis- 
apprehension even  of  Davaine's  own  observations.  It  is  true  that 
the  propagated  disease  may  be  produced  by  such  minute  doses  of 
blood,  but  it  does  not  need  to  be  propagated  through  several 
generations.  In  the  first  or  at  most  the  second  generation  it 
reaches  its  maximum  of  virulence,  and  a  minimum  dose  is  capable 
of  producing  the  disease  as  in  a  later  generation. 

Now  this  septicaemia  of  rabbits  is  also  produced  by  a  bacillus, 
but  one  of  larger  size  than  that  of  the  septicsemia  of  mice.  Koch 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  disease  which  he  believes  to  be  identical 
with  Davaine's  putrid  infection,  and  the  bacteria  were  rods  about 
one-half  larger  than  those  of  the  septicsemia  of  mice,  and  with  a 
clear  space  m  the  middle,  while  the  poles  were  opaque,  giving  a 
kind  of  figure-of-eight  appearance.  This  disease  was  communi- 
cable to  several  other  animals,  and  in  the  blood  of  these  animals 
the  parasite  was  found  to  have  multiplied. 

It  is  clear  from  these  observations  that  putrid  material  contains 
bacteria  which  may  conveniently  be  classed  into  two  groups  in 
their  relations  to  the  living  animal.  The  members  of  the  one 
group  produce,  it  may  be,  chemical  matters  which  are  poisonous 
to  the  living  animal,  but  they  themselves  are  innocuous,  or  at 
least  the  living  tissues  are  able  to  resist  their  action  and  annul 
their  virulent  properties.  The  other  class  are  able  to  propagate 
themselves  in  the  animal  body,  and,  probably  by  means  of  the 
chemical  changes  which  they  efl:ect  in  the  blood,  they  produce 
svmptoms  which  are  rapidly  fatal.  To  the  latter  class  of  Tbacteria 
the  adjective  pathogenetic  may  be  conveniently  applied,  and  the 
class  may  be  conveniently  extended  to  include  all  oacteria  which 
by  propagating  themselves  inside  the  body  produce  morbid  condi- 
tions in  it.  These  pathogenetic  organisms  are  of  great  importance 
not  onlv  in  regard  to  septic  infection,  but,  as  we  shall  see  after- 
wards, in  relation  to  other  diseases. 

In  the  case  of  the  pathogenetic  bacteria  already  mentioned  efforts 
have  been  made  to  cultivate  them  in  the  pure  state  outside  the 
body.  In  ordinary  putrid  fluid  they  are  mixed  up  with  other 
organisms  and  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish,  but  by  using  those 
developed  in  "the  blood  of  the  animals  a  pure  cultivation  may  be 
obtained.  The  bacillus  of  the  septicaemia  of  mice  has  been  found 
to  grow  best  in  an  infiision  of  flesh  to  which  has  been  added  1  per 
cent,  of  peptone,  0.6  per  cent,  of  common  salt,  and  enough  phos- 
phate of  soda  to  produce  a  weak  alkaline  reaction.     This  fluid 
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may  be  rendered  semi-solid  by  melting  gelatine  with  it,  and  in 
this  form  it  may  be  spread  out  on  microscopic  slides,  and  the 
blood  containing  bacteria  sown  on  it.  The  bacteria  cultivated 
in  this  way  multiply  vigorously,  and  they  retain  their  pathogenetic 
character.  Koch  and  his  assistants  have  cultivated  them  through 
thirty-live  generations,  and  found  them  equally  virulent  througn- 
out.  The  Dacillus  of  the  septicemia  of  the  rabbit  has  also  been 
cultivated  in  liesh-infusion  and  peptone  or  blood-serum  stiffened 
with  gelatine.  They  also  have  been  cultivated  through  nineteen 
generations  and  found  perfectly  infective  at  the  end. 

We  shall  return  afterwards  to  the  subject  of  pathogenetic  bacteria, 
and  meanwhile  the  characters  of  those  just  described  must  be  borne 
in  mind. 

Pyemia. — We  have  hitherto  considered  those  conditions  con- 
nected with  the  absorption  of  putrid  material  in  which  the  action 
of  the  virulent  matter  is  mainly  on  the  blood;  we  have  still  to 
consider  those  cases  in  which  local  inflammations  result  from  the 
penetration  of  decomposing  material. 

The  name  pyjbmia  is  now  commonly  used  to  designate  those 
conditions  in  which  as  a  result  of  the  absorption  of  putrid  sub- 
stances multiple  abscesses  occur  in  the  body.  The  occurrence  of 
these  multiple  inflammations  implies  that  a  violent  irritant  is  car- 
ried inwards  and  acts  on  the  tissues.  It  may  be  said  at  once  that 
these  inflammations  are  always  associated  with  the  presence  of 
bacteria,  which  may  at  first  be  carried  to  the  part  in  small  num- 
bers but  afterwards  grow  into  colonies.  These  organisms  will 
primarily  have  their  seat  in  the  vessels,  and  the  inflammations  will 
therefore  have  an  embolic  origin.  Sometimes  considerable  pieces 
of  broken-down  thrombi,  arising  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  are 
carried  inwards  and  plug  arteries;  in  other  cases  it  is  minute  frag- 
ments which  are  conveyed,  and  they  stick  in  the  capillaries.  As 
we  have  seen,  however,  the  bacteria  are  self-propagatmg,  and  even 
a  capillary  embolism  may  set  up  a  considerable  inflammation.  Let 
us  now  trace  the  course  of  events  in  an  ordinarv  case  of  pyaemia. 

When  putrid  material  is  introduced  into  the  blood  from  a  wound, 
the  active  bacteria  are  usually  destroyed  by  the  living  blood  or 
vessels,  and  the  result  produced  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  septic 
poisoning.  But  under  certain  circumstances,  putrid  material  passes 
into  the  open  mouths  of  veins,  and  the  bacteria  contained  in  the 
material  survive  and  propagate.  The  first  result  produced  is 
thrombosis  in  the  veins.  By  and  by  the  thrombi  begin  to  soften, 
and  they  break  down  into  a  yellow  material  resembling  pus. 
Hence  the  softening  is  sometimes  called  yellow  or  puriform 
softening.  The  material  is  not  pus  however,  it  is  composed  of  the 
debris  of  the  thrombus,  along  with  the  organisms  which  have  been 
the  chief  agents  in  the  coagulation  and  in  the  subsequent  softening. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  determine  the  presence  of  these  bactena 
both  here  in  their  original  seat  and  in  the  embolisms  which  are 
secondarily  produced,  but  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  determine 
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their  exact  nature  and  relations.  It  is  clear  that  they  are  different 
from  the  ordinary  bacteria  of  decomposition,  the  form  called  bac- 
terium termo.  The  fact  that  they  survive  within  the  body  is  evi- 
dence of  this,  but  it  is  also  evidenced  by  the  communicability  of 
the  disease.  Pyaemia  when  it  once  occurs  in  a  hospital  ward  is 
very  apt  to  spread  to  other  patients  who  have  septic  wounds. 
Puerperal  fever,  which  is  often  a  form  of  pjeemia,  is  known  to  be 
in  the  highest  degree  communicable.  The  probability  is  that  we 
have  here  to  do  with  a  specially  \irulent  form  of  bacterium  which 
occasionally  develops  in  putrid  wounds.  It  does  not,  like  the  sej>- 
ticsemia  bacterium,  propagate  to  any  considerable  extent  in  the 
circulating  blood,  but  being  carried  alonff  it  fixes  itself  at  partic- 
ular points  and  there  forms  colonies.  It  is  even  doubtful  whether 
it  is  always  the  same  bacterium  which  is  concerned  in  pyaemia. 
The  form  in  most,  if  not  all,  cases  is  that  of  the  micrococcus. 

To  return  to  the  softened  thrombus,  it  is  clear  that  when  the 
coagulum  has  broken  down,  the  soft  material  and  shreds  of 
thrombus  will  pass  up  the  vein  and  into  the  circulation,  being 
carried  to  the  right  heart  and  the  lungs.  In  passing  up  the  veins 
it  soon  produces  a  second  thrombosis,  which  for  a  time  shuts  off 
the  vein  with  its  softened  contents  from  the  rest  of  the  circulation. 
The  soft  material  at  once  proclaims  its  virulent  character  by  setting 
up  an  acute  inflammation  in  the  walls  of  the  vein,  and  this  inflam- 
mation, like  others  produced  by  this  virus,  rapidly  runs  on  to  sup- 
puration, so  that  a  suppurative  phlebitis  is  the  result.  On  post- 
mortem examination  the  vein  or  veins  are  often  found  full  of  pus, 
and  this  led  earlier  observers  to  infer  that  a  phlebitis  was  the 
origin  of  the  disease.     The  name  pyaemia  also  is  derived  from  the 

Eresence  of  pus  in  the  veins,  and  its  inferred  entrance  into  the 
lood. 

It  will  be  understood  that  successive  coagulation  and  successive 
softenings  of  thrombi  will  occur,  and  that  on  each  occasion  a  fresh 
series  of  embolisms  will  result.  The  products  of  the  decomposi- 
tion will  also  be  conveyed  into  the  circulation,  and  so  a  septic 
POISONING  will  coexist. 

PJWe  have  now  to  trace  the  eftects  which  those  emboli  produce  in 
distant  organs,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  infective 
emboli,  containing  organisms  which  in  some  way  produce  an  in- 
tense irritation  leading  to  necrosis  and  inflammations  with  a  ten- 
dency to  develop  suppuration  very  rapidly.  The  embolisms  will 
occur  primarily  in  the  lungs,  where  we  meet  most  constantly  with 
the  characteristic  metastatic  abscesses.  Many  times  the  emboli, 
especially  when  superficial,  lead  in  the  first  place  to  hemorrhagic 
infarctions  having  tne  usual  characters,  but  these  soon  break  down 
into  collections  of  pus  with  the  slough  of  lung  tissue  in  the  midst. 
If  the  embolism  does  not  issue  in  the  infarction,  then  the  first  re- 
sult of  the  inflammation  is  a  condensation,  the  air-vesicles  being 
filled  up  with  inflammatory  products,  a  ^rey  hepatization,  which 
rapidly  gives  way  to  a  purulent  inflammation  with  necrosis  of  lung 
tissue.    These  various  stages  may  be  visible  side  by  side  in  the 
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same  lung.  If  an  absceas  be  near  the  surface,  the  inflammation 
spreads  to  the  pleura,  and  an  acute  pleuriay  having  the  same  eup- 
purative  tendency  results. 

Besides,  in  the  lung  we  may  have  abscesses  in  various  other 
oreans.  The  infective  material  may  pass  through  the  lung  capil- 
lanee,  or  else  thrombosis  having  occurred  in  the  pulmonary  veins  in 
connection  with  the  abscesses,  pieces  of  the  thrombi  may  be  after- 
wards carried  away.  In  this  way  abscesses  not  infrequently  occur  in 
the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart,  in  the  voluntary  muscles,  in  the 
liver,  kidney,  etc.  Moreover,  suppurations  occur  not  infrequently 
in  the  joints,  and  it  ra^  be  in  those  far  removed  from  the  seat  of 
the  original  wound.  These  secondary  suppurations  in  the  muscles 
and  Iddney  are  usually  small  but  often  very  numerous,  and  we  can 
understand  this  from  the  tact  that  the  pieces  of  thrombus  which 
pass  the  lung  capillaries  must  be  small,  and  will  obstruct  either 
small  arteries  or  capillaries. 

In  the  accompanying  figure  (Fig.  110),  the  appearances  of  a 
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pysemic  abscesH  of  the  Iddney  in  process  of  formation  are  shown. 
The  preparation  was  stained  with  aniline-brown.  The  central  part 
(a)  is  hardly  at  all  colored ;  necrosis  has  occurred  in  it,  and  conee- 
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quently  the  nuclei  are  no  longer  stained.  In  this  area  a  hieh 
power  showed  numerous  scattered  bacteria.  In  the  zone  next  the 
necrosis  (6  in  figure)  there  are  myriads  of  leucocytes  produced 
by  the  inflammation.  At  c,  e,  e,  are  seen  capillaries  filled  with 
bacteria.  The  artery  whose  obstruction  was  the  primary  lesion  is 
not  shown  in  this  section,  but  many  capillaries  around  are  filled 
with  organisms. 

A  capillary  containing  the  organism  is  shown  in  Fig.  Ill,  6,  and 
this  figure  illustrates  another  fact.     The  figure  was  drawn  from  a 


Fig.  111. 


Capillary  bloodvessel  b  in  kidney  filled  with  microoooci,  from  a  case  of  pyaemia.  There  is 
a  tubule  on  either  side  (",  a),  the  nuclei  of  which  are  visible  except  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  capillary.     X  650. 

preparation  stained  with  aniline-brown,  and  Abbe's  illuminating 
apparatus  was  used.  As  we  have  seen  already,  the  effect  of  this 
is  to  bring  into  prominence  all  colored  objects,  while  those  which 
are  unstained  are  scarcely  visible.  In  this  case  the  nuclei  of  the 
uriniferous  tubules  are  stained  as  well  as  the  bacteria,  and  they 
are  represented  in  the  figure  at  a,  a.  In  the  figure  a  tubule  on 
either  side  of  the  capillary  is  shown,  and  it  wiU  be  noticed  that 
the  nuclei  on  the  sides  of  the  tubule  distal  to  the  capillary  are 
stained,  while  those  next  it  are  not.  Here  again  we  have  evidence 
that  the  first  effect  of  the  bacteria  is  to  cause  necrosis.  Jt  is  seen 
also  that  necrosis  is  produced  at  a  certain  distance  from  the 
bacteria  in  the  uriniferous  tubule  while  the  bacteria  are  in  the 
capillary.     The  organism  here  is  a  micrococcus. 

In  the  liver  the  abscesses  are  frequently  large,  and  they  may  be 
present  here  while  absent  in  the  lungs.  There  are  also  not  infre- 
quently considerable  collections  of  pus  in  the  joints.  In  these 
cases  of  the  liver  and  joints  it  is  probable  that  the  phenomena  are 
not  so  much  embolic  in  the  sense  that  distinct  pieces  of  coagulum 
with  bacteria  are  carried  oflT,  but  rather  that  single  bacteria  or 
groups  are  conveyed  by  the  blood,  settle  in  the  part,  and  propa- 
gate. The  blood-current  in  the  liver  is  so  slow  that  bacteria  may 
readily  lodge  in  the  capillaries,  and  there  multiply.  In  the  case 
of  the  joints  also,  if  they  once  get  admission  to  the  interior,  they 
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are  likely  to  multiply  in  the  synovial  fluid,  and  produce  a  general 
inflammation. 

Besides  these  embolic  phenomena,  the  blood  is  altered.  We 
have  seen  that  it  is  poisoned  with  the  products  of  decomposition, 
and  it  may  be  as  a  result  of  this  that  the  red  corpuscles  are  to  some 
extent  dissolved,  their  coloring  matter  staining  the  tissues  and  pro- 
ducing icterus,  called  hsematogenous,  as  the  coloring  matter  is 
directly  derived  from  the  blood.  There  is  also  an  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  white  corpuscles  as  compared  with  the  red,  a  leu- 
cocytosis. 

Such  is  the  ordinary  course  of  events  in  pyaemia,  but  there  are 
cases  in  which  no  thrombosis  is  discoverable  in  the  veins.  Putting 
aside  cases  in  which  thrombosis  is  present,  but  in  such  small  veins 
that  it  is  not  discovered,  there  are  undoubted  cases  in  which 
abscesses  occur  in  liver,  kidney,  spleen,  and  muscles,  and  suppura- 
tion in  joints  without  any  preceding  thrombosis.  These  cases  are 
to  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  bacteria  are  intro- 
duced from  the  wound  in  such  small  numbers  that  they  do  not 
cause  thrombosis  in  the  veins,  and  consequently  in  these  cases  the 
probability  is  that  they  will  pass  through  the  lungs  and  over  into 
the  systemic  circulation.  The  frequency  of  abscesses  in  the  liver 
in  such  cases  will  be  readily  understood  from  what  has  gone  before. 

To  these  we  have  to  add  a  further  class  in  which  multiple  ab- 
scesses occur  without  any  external  wound  being  discoverable. 
Some  of  these  are  associated  with  ulcerative  endocarditis,  in 
which,  with  an  inflammation  of  the  valvular  structures,  there  is  an 
aggregation  of  organisms,  but  there  are  cases  in  which  no  such 
connection  can  be  found,  and  these  are  sometimes  called  cases  of 
SPONTANEOUS  PYJSMIA.  In  this  condition,  as  well  as  in  ulcerative 
endocarditis,  the  mode  of  entrance  of  the  bacteria  is  obscure. 

It  is  probable  that  in  pysemia,  and  in  other  diseases  of  a  like 
nature,  the  bacteria  do  not  of  themselves  produce  the  intense 
irritation  manifested.  It  is  the  chemical  products  evolved  by 
them  that  irritate.  Hence  the  inflammation  is  frequently  present 
for  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  seat  of  the  bacteria,  the 
irritant  passing  out  from  them  and  acting  on  the  tissues. 

Pathogenetic  Bacteria  in  Acute  Specific  Diseases. — We  have 
now  to  leave  the  diseases  connected  with  putrid  wounds,  and  con- 
sider the  question  whether  pathogenetic  bacteria  exist  apart  from 
these.  Much  that  has  been  already  said  will  be  of  assistance  here, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  frequent  reference  to  the  facts 
already  a<lduced.  The  diseases  as  they  occur  in  man  can  only  be 
made  the  subject  of  experimentation  to  a  limited  extent,  and  so 
recourse  must  be  had  to  the  similar  diseases  in  animals. 

Bacteria  have  been  found  in  the  tissues  in  a  large  number  of 
acute  diseases  in  man,  and  most  of  these  diseases  belong  to  the 
class  of  zymotics.     Among  the  diseases  in  which  up  to  the  present 
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such  organisms  have  been  seen  may  be  mentioned  smallpox,  scarlet 
fever,  measles,  diphtheria,  acute  rheumatism,  erysipelas,  typhoid 
fever,  typhus  fever,  splenic  fever,  relapsing  fever,  pneumonia, 
leprosy,  tuberculosis.  All  that  is  asserted  in  the  meantime  is  that 
bacteria  have  been  observed  in  these  diseases ;  it  is  not  meant  that 
each  of  these  diseases  depends  necessarily  on  a  specific  form  of 
micro-organism. 

Most  of  these  diseases  have  several  things  in  common  with  the 
septicsemias  of  mice  and  rabbits,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  con- 
sider these  points  as  well  as  some  others,  and  to  look  at  them  in 
the  li^ht  of  ascertained  facts.  Most  of  them  are  communicable  or 
infectious ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  capable  of  being  produced  by 
the  introduction  of  small  quantities  of  their  peculiar  virus  into  the 
body.  We  have  to  inquire  to  what  extent  this  virus  is  ascertained 
to  be  related  to  micro-organisms.  Some  of  these  diseases  are  appar- 
ently derived,  not  from  persons  already  the  subjects  of  them,  but 
rather  intermediately  from  foreign  substances  taken  into  the  body. 
We  have  to  inquire  whether  uiere  is  evidence  that  the  micro- 
organisms of  any  of  them  are  capable  of  cultivation  outside  the 
body,  and  in  what  kinds  of  media.  Many  of  these  diseases,  when 
once  they  attack  a  person,  create  a  complete  or  comparative  im- 
munity against  further  attacks.  We  have  to  inquire  what  light 
can  be  thrown  on  this  fact.  Under  these  three  headings,  we  shall 
consider  this  subject. 

(1)  The  Relation  of  Micro-organisms  to  Zymotic  Diseases. — 
Although  our  information  in  regard  to  the  causation  of  most  of 
the  specific  fevers,  and  other  infective  diseases,  is  veir  imperfect, 
still  there  are  several  in  which  the  evidence  is  tolerably  clear  that 
they  are  as  closely  related  to  bacteria  as  are  the  septicaemias  of 
raboits  and  mice. 

Of  these,  the  most  fully  investigated  is  the  disease  now  com- 
monly called  SPLENIC  fever,  but  which  has  also  the  names  anthrax, 
charbon,  malignant  pustule,  etc.  This  is  a  disease  exceedingly 
prevalent  among  our  domestic  animals,  especially  cattle,  and  it  is 
sometimes  propagated  to  man  from  these.  The  disease  is  an  acute 
fever,  in  most  cases  beginning  with  shivering,  and  going  on  with 
elevation  of  temperature  to  a  fatal  issue,  it  sometimes  has  the 
characters  of  a  local  disease  in  the  form  of  a  malignant  boil  or 
pustule,  and  in  many  of  these  cases,  as  well  as  occasionally  in 
cases  of  general  infection,  it  does  not  prove  fatal.  Death,  how- 
ever, generally  occurs,  both  in  animals  and  man,  in  from  twenty- 
four  to  forty  hours  after  the  onset  of  the  first  symptoms. 

Now,  in  this  disease,  there  is  present  in  the  olood,  and,  if  there 
is  a  local  manifestation  in  the  fluids  of  the  part,  a  very  definite 
form  of  bacterium  which  is  called  the  bacillus  anthracis.  It  is, 
as  compared  with  most  of  these  organisms,  of  a  large  size,  as  may 
be  seen  by  comparing  Fig.  112,  a,  m  which  it  is  represented,  witn 
Pig.  112, 6,  in  which  the  bacillus  of  the  septicaemia  of  mice  is 
shown.  In  its  distribution,  the  bacillus  antlu*acis  is  very  like  the 
last-named  form.     It  is  present  in  quite  enormous  numbers  in  the 
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blood  of  animals  which  have  died  of  splenic  fever.  If  an  orfan 
be  hardened  in  alcohol,  and  fine  Bcctione  stained  with  methyl- 
violet  in  the  way  already  indicated,  an  sppearaiice  i 


under  a  lowjpower  as  if  the  capillaries  were  occupied  by  a  blue 
iigection  material.     The  accompanying  figure  (Fig.  113)  from 


Villai  at  intcitine  in  ■nlbrii,  the 


thr»d«.    X  3S0.    (Eocs.) 


Koch's  work  shows  the  appearance  presented  by  the  villus  of  the 
intestine  in  a  rabbit.  Under  a  high  power  this  blue  injection 
resolves  into  bacilli,  as  shown  in  Fig.  114,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
these  are  present  in  enormous  numbers.  The  bacilli  are  present 
in  the  capillaries,  and  hardly  at  all  in  the  arteries  and  veins,  but 
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ftB  they  exist  in  the  capillaries  apparently  of  every  organ  they 
must  be  in  incredible  numbers.  The  smallest  quantity  of  blooS 
from  such  an  animal  inoculated  into  a  living  animal,  such  as  the 
mouse,  produces  the  disease,  and  there  is  the  same  enormous 
reproduction  of  the  organism  in  the  blood.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  this  disease  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  this  particular  form 
of  bacillus  as  do  the  septicemias  of  rabbits  and  mice  to  theirs. 

Fro.  114. 
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In  the  next  place,  we  have  one  of  the  acute  tevers — relapsing 
FEVER — associated  with  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  a  distinct 
micro-organism  of  a  spiral  form.  This  organism,  which  is  shown 
in  Fig.  115,  belongs  to  the  class  spirillum,  its  speeitic  name  being 
SpirochiEta  Ohcrmeieri,  from  its  discoverer  Obermeier.  Spiral 
organisms  have  been  found  in  stagnant  water,  so  that  this  form  is 
not  without  its  analogues  in  organisms  met  with  outside  the  body. 
The  spirilla  are  met  with  in  the  blood,  and  their  detection  is  ren- 
dered the  more  easy  from  the  lively  movements  which  they  ex- 
hibit, causing  the  blood-corpuscles  to  be  moved  about  to  some 
extent.  That  the  disease  depends  on  this  organism  seems  to  be 
established  from  the  fact  that  it  is  always  present  in  the  blood 
during  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease,  disappearing,  however,  in 
the  interval  of  defervescence,  but  reappearing  when  the  fever 
recurs.     The  disease  had  not,  till  recently.  Been  conveyed  to 
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animals  by  inoculation  of  the  blood,  but  now  it  has  been  com- 
municated to  monkeys,  and  the  spirillum  has  been  found  in  these 
animals  just  a3  in  that  of  man.     Other  animals  seem,  so  far,  to 
present  an   immunity   against  this 
form  of  organism.     A  full  account  Fio.  lli 

of  this  organism  is  to  be  found  in  an 
excellent  work,  recently  published 
by  Vandyke  Carter,  on  Spirillum 
Fever  as  seen,  in  Western  India.  Dr. 
Carter  was  first  to  communieate  the 
disease  to  monkeys  by  inoculating 
with  the  fresh  blood  of  patients  with 
relapsing  fever. 

Typhoid  fever  is  another  disease 
in  which  a  special  form  of  bacillus 
has  been  observed.  In  this  refer- 
ence the  observations  of  Ebcrth 
(Virchow's  Arckiv,  vols.  80  and  83) 
are  the  most  important.  He  has  ■ 
found  a  bacillus  in  the  lymphatic  organs  of  the  abdomen,  namely, 
in  the  closed  follicles  of  the  intestine,  in  the  mesenteric  glands, 
and  in  the  spleen  (Fig.  116).     This  organism  appears  to  stand 


/   ^ 


Bkclllat  rniiD  l;uipfa>tia  gland  in  a  cua  of  t;pboid  fcrer,     X  1300. 

in  definite  relation  to  the  duration  of  the  disease.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  disease,  and  at  its  height,  before  the  sloughing  of 
the  intestines  has  occurred,  it  is  present  most  abundantly,  but 
as  the  disease  becomes  prolonged  it  diminishes  and  disappears. 
Id  the  cases  investigated  it  was  found  in  a  half,  being  absent  in  the 
more  advanced  cases.  This  bacillus  does  not  stain  so  well  as  most 
forms,  when  sections  have  been  made  of  organs  hardened  in 
alcohol,  and  it  is  most  readily  seen  when  it  happens  to  be  in 
colonies.  But,  if  a  lymphatic  gland  be  laid  open  in  the  recent 
state,  and  a  little  of  the  juice  from  it  spread  on  a  cover-glass,  and 
stained  in  the  way  already  described  after  drying,  then  tlie  rods 
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will  stain  well,  and  we  obtain  an  appearance  like  that  shown  in 
the  figure. 

As  somewhat  lees  known,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  bacilli  have 
been  found  in  ualarial  fbyers.  Klebs  and  Tomasi  Crndeli 
{Avchivf.  Exper.  Path.,  vol,  11)  have  found  in  the  air  of  malarial 
districta,  in  Italy,  a  bacillus  which  they  were  able  to  cultivat*  out 
of  the  body  and  inoculate  in  animals.  They  found  a  similar 
bacillus  in  the  blood  of  men  who  had  died  of  malarial  fever. 
Klebs  also  states  that  in  the  blood  in  typhus  fever  there  is  a  form 
of  bacterium  present. 

We  have  already  seen  that  tuberculosis  is  to  be  added  to  the 
list  of  diseases  due  to  a  specific  bacillus  (see  Fig.  54,  p.  156). 

Hansen  and  Neisser  have  described  a  oacillus  as  being  univer- 
sally present  in  the  nodules  in  the  skin  in  lbprost.  These  bacilli 
lie  partly  in  the  round  cells  of  the  nodules.  Klebs  asserts  that 
bacteria  which  can  be  cultivated  are  to  be  found  in  the  syphilitic 
CHANCRE,  but  these  observations  stand  in  need  of  confirmation. 

Erysipelas  is  another  disease  in  which  bacteria  have  been  found 
by  several  observers.  The  bacteria  occur  in  the  lymphatics  and 
lymph  spaces,  according  to  some  also  in  the  bloodvessels.  In  the 
milder  cases  the  organisms,  which  are  in  the  form  of  micrococci, 
are  comparatively  few  in  number,  but  in  the  more  severe  forms 
they  fill  out  the  lymph-spaces  so  as  to  g^ve  almost  the  appearance 
of  an  injection  ot  them  with  finely  granular  material  (see  r  ig.  117). 


From  tbfl  ekin  in  &  aaae  of  erjiipslu.  The  Dpptr  drftwiog  ■ 
ths  border  of  >  stbuooni  glind  filled  with  miorooooai.  The  lawe 
•iiDiUrl7  filled.     X  350. 

The  organisms  are  to  be  found  only  at  the  advancing  edge  of  the 
erysipelas;  when  the  inflammation  once  becomes  pronounced  with 
rich  exudation  of  leucocytes  then  the  organisms  disappear. 

TTlcerative  endocarditis  is  a  condition,  in  which  with  acute 
inflammation  of  the  valvular  structures  of  the  heart  there  is  loss 
of  substance  by  ulceration.  On  the  inflamed  surface  there  are 
colonics  of  bacteria,  and  these  are  evidently  of  a  virulent  kind, 
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like,  if  not  identical  with,  those  in  pysemia.  Pieces  of  the  softened 
valvular  structure  with  the  bacteria  are  carried  ofl",  and  produce 
embolism  in  various  organs.  The  disease  occurs  nearly-  always  in 
the  valves  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  mainly  the  aortic,  and  so 
the  emboli  are  carried  by  the  systemic  arteries.  Wherever  they 
come  to  rest  the  emboli  produce,  like  septic  emboli,  necrosis  of  the 
immediately  neighboring  tissue  and  acute  inflammation,  going  on 
to  suppuratton  around.  Hence  we  have  multiple  abscesses,  often 
with  hemorrhage,  in  the  kidneys,  muscles,  heart,  skin,  etc.  In  the 
midst  of  these  abscesses  the  micrococci  may  be  found  even  when 
the  puB-corpuscies  are  crowded  together.  It  may  be  added  here 
that  in  ordinary  acute  endocarditis  micrococci  have  been  asserted 
by  Kbster  to  exist,  not  on  the  surface  but  in  the  substance  of  the 
altered  valvular  structure,  and  that  by  some,  acute  rheumatism 
which  is  the  usual  cause  of  acute  endocarditis  is  regarded  as  due 
to  the  presence  of  bacteria  in  the  blood. 

Without  going  further  into  particulars,  it  may  be  said  that  in  a 
number  of  other  diseases  bacteria  have  been  found  in  the  blood  or 
locally,  although  the  question  whether  IJiese  are  specific  or  are  the 
generators  of  the  disease  must  remain  in  abeyance.  In  diphtheria 
they  have  been  found  in  the  exudation  on  the  mucous  membranes, 
and,  by  some,  in  their  substance.  In  scarlatina  and  diphtheria 
they  have  been  found  in  the  kidneys  occupying  the  capillaries 
(Fig.  118),  and  uriniferous  tubules.     In  smallpox  they  have  been 

Fiu.  118. 
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Been  in  the  capillaries  of  the  kidney  and  liver.  In  acuie  pneu- 
monia micrococci  have  been  found  occupying  the  lung  alveoli  at 
the  advancing  border  of  the  disease,  in  this  respect  resembling 
those  of  erysipelas,  and  they  have  been  seen  also  in  the  capillaries 
of  the  kidney. 

It  ia  here  to  be  stated  that  our  knowledge  of  the  organisms  in 
the  diseases  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  is  at  present 
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exceedingly  imperfect.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  organisms  are 
found  in  the  capillaries  of  the  kidneys  in  so  many  cases.  The 
explanation  of  this  may  be  that  at  the  time  of  death  the  bacteria 
are  present  there  in  very  small  numbers,  and  that  after  death  they 
grow  into  considerable  colonies.  There  is  not  usually  evidence  of 
considerable  inflammation  around  the  colonies,  and  so  they  can 
hardly  have  existed  long  before  death.  The  mere  fact  of  their 
presence,  however,  is  important  as  connecting  these  diseases  with 
micro-organisms. 

(2)  Cultivation  of  Pathogenbtic  Organisms  Outside  the  Body. 
— ^W e  have  already  seen  that  in  the  case  of  the  septicaemias  of  mice 
and  rabbits  the  micro-organisms  are  capable  of  cultivation  outside 
the  living  body,  and,  if  this  can  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  acute 
infective  diseases  of  man  then  much  light  will  be  thrown  on  the 
origin  and  extension  of  these  diseases.  In  the  case  of  infective 
diseases  arising  from  septic  wounds,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
believing  that  the  bacteria  develop  in  the  putrid  exudations.  In 
decomposing  fluids  there  are  numerous  micro-organisms,  and 
apparently  a  considerable  variety  of  kinds.  Certain  of  these  seem 
adapted  to  one  kind  of  animal  and  certain  to  others.  But  when 
we  come  to  the  acute  fevers  there  are  as  yet  few  facts  having  any 
considerable  degree  of  certainty.  Concernint^  one  disease,  how- 
ever, our  knowledge  is  tolerably  complete,  and  on  this  account  it 
will  be  treated  of  here  in  some  detail. 

The  BACILLUS  ANTHRACis  cxists,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  blood  of 
animals  affected  with  splenic  fever,  in  the  form  of  minute  rods,  as 
in  Fig.  113.  In  the  blood  it  seems  incapable  of  existing  in  any 
other  form,  but  it  can  be  readily  cultivated  outside  the  body. 
When  placed  in  a  proper  medium  and  kept  at  a  proper  tempera- 
ture, the  motionless  rods  elongate  into  threads,  ana  if  there  be 
many  bacilli  present  they  form  a  network.  After  a  short  time  there 
appear  in  the  threads  glancing  oval  bodies.  Bv  and  by  the  threads 
disintegrate  and  leave  these  oval  glancing  bodies  or  spores  free  in 
the  fluid.  It  has  now  been  abundantly  shown  that,  while  the 
bacilli  themselves  do  not  survive  long  in  the  dry  state,  these  spores 
are  much  more  resistant  and  can  be  preserved  for  years  in  the  dry 
condition.  At  the  end  they  are  as  capable  of  producing  the  dis- 
ease as  ever.  These  spores  are  therefore  the  fruit  or  seed  of  the 
anthrax  bacillus,  and  may  be  the  means  of  spreading  the  disease. 

This  development  of  spores  from  the  rods  which  exist  in  the 
blood  can  take  place  in  a  large  number  of  media,  both  vegetable 
and  animal.  The  bacilli  ^row  and  produce  these  spores  very 
vigorously  on  the  cut  surface  of  boiled  potatoes.  They  grow 
readily  in  hay  infusion  which  has  been  rendered  neutral  or  slightly 
alkaline,  and  in  almost  all  kinds  of  vegetable  infusions.     They 

fjrow  readily  and  form  their  spores  in  neutralized  or  weakly  alka- 
ine  urine  and  in  infusions  of  animal  structures  in  general.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  there  are 
abundant  media  for  the  propogation  of  this  organism.  If  an  animal 
with  this  disease  is  slaughtered,  some  of  its  blood  is  shed  in  the 
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earth.  K  there  is  any  piece  of  vegetable  tissue  lying  there,  and 
the  conditions  are  sucn  as  to  keep  it  moist  and  not  too  cold,  and 
if  it  has  not  an  acid  reaction,  then  the  bacilli  will  grow  and  pro- 
duce their  spores.  These  spores  may  be  carried  hither  and  thither, 
and  if  by  accident  they  get  into  the  body  of  an  animal  they  elongate 
into  the  regular  rods,  multiply  with  enormous  rapidity,  and  lead 
to  the  symptoms  of  splenic  fever.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that 
there  are  in  certain  parts  areas  of  land  which  are  regarded  by  the 
people  as  particularly  dangerous  as  giving  origin  to  antnrax. 
These  are  usually  marshy  places,  and  the  disease  is  most  likely  to 
extend  among  cattle  after  inundations  in  which  presumably  the 
water  has  carried  the  infective  material  about.  In  these  marshy 
places,  especially  if  a  chalky  substratum  keeps  the  earth  more  or 
less  alkaline,  there  may  be  a  continual  growth  of  the  bacillus  and 
a  continual  danger  of  propagation. 

Another  example  of  the  prorogation  of  a  pathogenetic  bacterium 
outside  the  body  is  afforded  ox  Pasteur's  researches  on  chicken 
CHOLERA.  This  disease  of  fowls  is  due  to  the  existence  in  the 
blood  of  a  minute  bacterium  constricted  in  the  middle,  so  that  at 
first  it  looks  as  if  formed  of  two  globular  bodies.     These  organisms 

frow  vigorously  in  chicken  soup  which  has  been  neutralized  and 
ept  at  a  proper  temperature.  The  organism  may  be  propagated 
through  several  generations  in  the  chicken  soup,  and  is  as  capable 
of  producing  the  disease  as  ever.  It  is  interesting  that  this  disease 
is  propagated  not  only  by  inoculation.  If  a  few  drops  of  the  fluid 
in  which  it  has  been  cultivated  be  put  on  bread,  and  this  given  to 
fowls,  the  animals  acquire  the  disease,  the  organisms  passing  in  by 
the  alimentary  canal.  This  disease  will  occupy  us  again  in  con- 
sidering the  question  of  immunity. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  tubercular  bacillus  has 
been  cultivated  outside  the  body  through  several  generations,  and 
has  retained  its  virulence  throughout. 

Regarding  the  existence  of  other  pathogenetic  organisms  outside 
the  body,  very  little  is  yet  known.  Most  of  these  have  been  only 
recently  discovered,  and  are  even  now  being  subjected  to  observa- 
tion. It  may  be  said,  however,  that,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
malarial  bacillus  seems  to  exist  in  the  air  of  malarial  districts,  and 
is  probably  propagated  among  the  decayed  vegetable  substances 
there.  A  bacillus  like  that  of  typhoid  fever  has  been  described  as 
having  been  found  in  the  drinking  water  during  an  epidemic  of 
typhoid  fever.     (Brautlecht,  Virchow's  Archiv^  vol.  84,  p.  80.) 

(3)  The  question  of  immunity  is  the  next  subject  with  which 
we  are  concerned.  We  have  to  consider  the  fact  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  an  infective  disease  due  to  the  existence  of 
micro-organisms  will  certainly  reproduce  the  disease  in  one  animal, 
and  will  not  produce  it  in  another.  There  are  different  kinds  of 
immunity.  In  some  cases  there  is  what  may  be  called  a  natural 
immunity,  and  in  others  it  is  acquired  or  induced,  as  when  an 
attack  of  smallpox  confers  immunity  to  a  fresh  attack  of  the  disease. 

In  regard  to  natural  immunity,  it  seems  that  the  same  micro- 
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organism  will  propagate  itself  and  produce  its  special  disease  in 
one  kind  of  animal  and  not  in  another.  This  has  been  brought 
out  in  a  very  striking  way  by  Koch  in  his  researches  on  the  sep- 
ticsemia  of  mice.  This  disease  which  is  so  highly  inoculable  in 
the  ordinary  house  mice  is  not  at  all  inoculable  in  tne  nearly-allied 
field  mouse.  It  is  inoculable  in  the  rabbit,  but,  as  we  shall  see 
afterwards,  it  produces  a  local  disease,  and  the  bacillus  does  not 
propagate  in  the  blood.  The  anthrax  bacillus  seems  capable  of 
propagation  in  every  class  of  animal,  and  we  have  seen  that  it  can 
be  cultivated  in  a  great  variety  of  media.  But  yet,  animals  even 
of  the  same  species  show  remarkable  differences  in  the  degree  of 
certainty  with  which  they  can  be  inoculated.  Chauveau  ( Comptes 
rendus,  1880,  vol.  1.  pp.  15-26)  has  shown  that  while  ordinary  sheep 
are  highly  susceptible,  those  from  Algiers  do  not  usually  acquire 
the  disease  from  a  simple  inoculation  by  a  lancet.  But  when  these 
animals  are  inoculated  with  larger  quantities  of  the  virus  they  do 
succumb.  It  seems  as  if  they  could  resist  a  small  number  of  the 
bacilli,  but  that  a  larger  number  were  able  to  obtain  the  upper 
hand.  Again,  Pasteur  has  pointed  out  that  while  in  ordinary 
fowls  chicken  cholera  is  his^hly  inoculable,  yet  when  inoculated  in 
Cochin  China  fowls  it  produces  for  the  most  part  merely  a  local 
inflammation  resulting  in  abscess.  The  micro-organism  which 
produces  the  disease  is  found  in  the  pus,  but  the  pyogenic  mem- 
brane seems  to  limit  the  inroads  of  the  organism. 

But  even  in  the  same  species  of  animal  there  are  some  individ- 
uals which  show  the  most  remarkable  resistance  to  the  attacks  of 
the  various  organisms.  In  nearly  all  the  diseases  of  animals  which 
have  been  proved  to  depend  on  micro-organisms,  observation 
shows  that,  in  the  course  of  a  considerable  series  of  experiments, 
there  are  some  which  are  proof  against  the  disease,  or  at  least  do 
not  acquire  it  from  the  same  limited  inoculation  as  the  generality 
of  their  kind. 

It  would  seem  from  these  observations  that  the  organisms  are 
not  indifferent  to  the  kind  of  animal  which  forms  their  hosts. 
One  form  will  flourish  in  one  kind  of  animal  and  not  in  another. 
Besides,  there  are  individual  peculiarities  among  the  same  species 
of  animal  so  that  one  animal  will  offer  much  greater  resistance  to 
infection  than  another. 

These  facts  are  perfectly  consistent  with  what  we  know  in  regard 
to  this  class  of  diseases  in  the  human  subject.  Among  men  mere 
seem  to  be  extreme  differences  in  the  degree  of  susceptibility  to 
infective  diseases,  Anthrax  itself  forms  sometimes  in  the  human 
subject  a  local  disease  which  is  recovered  from,  while  in  other 
cases  the  bacillus  enters  the  blood  and  produces  a  fatal  general 
disease.  In  the  former  case  the  bacillus  is  found  in  the  tissues 
which  are  the  seat  of  local  inflammation,  in  the  latter  it  is  present 
abundantly  in  the  blood.  We  are  familiar  also  with  the  fact  that 
when  several  persons  are  equally  exposed  to  the  infection  of  small- 
pox, some  may  escape  while  others  acquire  the  disease.  It  is 
known  that  among  savage  tribes  measles  may  present  an  extraor- 
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dinary  malignancy ;  in  this  case  it  may  indeed  be  that  civilized 
nations  have  acquired  a  certain  immunity  rather  than  that  the 
others  have  a  special  predisposition.  A  striking  illustration  of  a 
similar  fact  is  given  by  Grawitz  (Virchow's  J.rcAit7,  vol.  84,  p.  110). 
A  troop  of  Esquimaux  visited  berlin,  and  some  were  vaccinated 
with  ordinary  vaccine  lymph.  Immediately  afterwards  three  died 
of  an  acute  fever.  Shortly  afterwards  the  remainder  were 
vaccinated  in  Paris,  and  they  all  perished  of  what  the  Parisian 
physicians  called  severe  smallpox,  Here  again,  it  may  be,  that  the 
European  nations  generally  have  acquired  immunity  from  the 
vaccine  virus. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  question  of  acquirbd  immunity, 
and  from  what  has  ffone  before  it  will  appear  that  the  line  between 
natural  and  acquired  immunity  can  hardly  be  rigidly  drawn.  In 
the  case  of  measles  it  is  well  known  that  a  degree  of  immunity  is 
acquired  by  a  single  attack  of  the  disease  against  further  attacks, 
but  then  it  appears  that  this  immunity  extends  in  some  degree  to 
the  descendants  of  the  person  attacked,  and  so  in  countries  where 
the  disease  is  common  there  is  not  an  immunity  to  the  disease,  but 
certainly  an  immunity*  to  the  more  severe  forms  of  it.  It  is  the 
same  with  vaccination.  It  confers  a  degree  of  immunity  against 
smallpox,  and  even  if  this  disease  occurs  it  is  in  a  milder  form 
than  usual.  Without  at  present  attempting  any  explanation 
of  these  facts  we  have  to  refer  in  the  first  place  to  certain  observa- 
tions which  bear  on  the  quesrion  of  immunity. 

In  a  practical  point  of  view  the  protection  afforded  by  vaccina- 
tion against  the  attacks  of  smallpox  is  the  type  of  acquired  im- 
munity. It  is  known  that  in  the  lymph  of  smallpox  pustules  as 
well  as  of  those  of  vaccine  there  are  fine  globular  bodies  present, 
which  may  be  called  micrococci,  and  it  has  been  proved  by  experi- 
ment that  the  virus  resides  in  these  solid  particles,  and  not  dissolved 
in  the  fluid  (see  Chauveau's  researches,  confirmed  by  Burdon 
Sanderson) ;  but  the  organisms  have  not  been  cultivated  apart  from 
the  body,  and  it  is  even  possible  to  suppose  that  they  are  not 
organisms  at  all.  While  our  information  in  regard  to  smallpox  is 
thus  limited,  some  recent  researches  on  other  diseases  by  Pasteur 
and  other  French  observers  are  of  great  interest  as  throwing  light 
by  analogy  on  vaccination.  The  aim  in  these  researches  was  to 
obtain  what  may  be  called  a  vaccine  of  certain  diseases,  that  is 
to  say  to  obtain  the  virus  in  a  form  in  which  it  would  produce  the 
disease  in  a  mild  form,  and  yet  be  a  protection  against  the  virulent 
form  of  the  disease. 

Let  us  take  Pasteur'sobservations  on  chickbn  cholera  to  begin 
with.  By  cultivating  the  bacteria  of  this  disease  in  chicken  soup 
with  exposure  to  the  atmospheric  air  he  found  that  he  could  pro- 
duce what  he  calls  an  attenuation  of  the  virus.  That  is  to  say  by 
letting  the  organisms  grow  on  in  the  same  medium  for  several 
weeks  or  months  before  planting  them  in  a  fresh  medium  he  found 
that  each  successive  s^eneration  thus  produced  was  less  virulent 
when  inoculated  than  its  predecessor.     In  fact,  by  varying  the  ex- 
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periment  it  was  possible  to  procure  viruses  of  varying  degrees  of 
intensity.  The  attenuated  virus  produces  a  local  disorder  rather 
than  a  general  one,  the  bacteria  being  found  in  the  locally  affected 
parts.  But  the  disease  exhausts  itself  locally,  the  micro-organism 
being  after  a  time  nullified  by  the  tissues.  And  now  if  animals 
whicm  have  been  affected  by  the  attenuated  virus  are  inoculated 
with  the  virulent  form  they  do  not  contract  the  disease,  they  have 
acquired  an  immunity  which  lasts  at  least  a  year. 

Next,  in  regard  to  anthrax,  Pasteur  has  produced  most  striking 
results.  Proceeding  on  the  same  principle  as  in  the  case  of  chicken 
cholera,  his  object  was  by  prolonged  cultivation  of  the  bacillus  with 
exposure  to  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  obtain  an  attenuated  condition 
of  the  virus.  But  here  a  difficulty  occurred.  We  have  already 
seen  that  when  the  bacillus  anthracis  is  cultivated  it  develops 
threads  and  spores  in  the  course  of  a  comparatively  short  time. 
Pasteur  desired,  however,  to  cultivate  the  organism  in  the  bacillus 
form.  This  was  effected  by  cultivating  it  at  a  comparatively  high 
temperature.  It  is  not  possible  to  grow  it  at  all  at  45*^  C.,  but 
coming  down  to  42°  or  43°  it  does  grow  but  yields  no  spores. 
Thus,  the  bacillus  can  be  grown  for  days  with  exposure  to  oxygen, 
and  as  the  period  extends  the  virulence  of  the  organism  decreases. 
In  this  way  an  attenuated  virus  can  be  produced,  and  when  this  is 
inoculated  in  an  animal  the  disease  is  acquired  in  a  mild  form,  and 
the  animal  possesses  immunity  from  the  virulent  form  of  it. 

Another  instance  of  acquired  immunity  is  afforded  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Koch.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  septicsemia  of 
mice  is  not  communicable  to  rabbits,  but  when  the  blood  of  such 
mice  is  inoculated  into  the  skin  of  rabbits,  it  produces  a  disease 
like  erysipelas;  there  is  an  extending  inflammation  of  the  skin, 
which,  however,  is  recovered  from.  Similarly,  the  cornea  of  rab- 
bits may  be  inoculated,  with  the  effect  of  producing  a  spreading 
inflammation,  the  inflammation  in  both  cases  being  accompanied 
by  the  growth  of  the  bacillus.  But  when  the  animal  recovers  it 
presents  a  condition  of  immunity  against  further  inoculation.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  this  immunity  does  not  become  complete  all  at 
once,  but  takes  in  some  cases  three  or  four  weeks. 

We  have  now  to  endeavor  to  explain  tue  different  kinds  of 
immunity.  Here  we  are  met  with  serious  difficulties.  Pasteur 
has  suggested  that  for  the  growth  of  each  micro-organism  there 
is  a  certain  substance  in  liie  blood  necessary,  and  when  this  is 
exhausted  the  micro-organism  dies,  and  till  that  substance  is  repro-  v, 
duced  there  is  no  longer  any  possibility  of  its  growi:h.  There  are 
obvious  objections  to  this.  For  one  thing,  the  organisms  may  be 
cultivated  out  of  the  body  in  the  very  blood  in  which  they  would 
not  grow  while  it  was  in  the  living  body.  Then  such  a  view  will 
hardly  explain  the  natural  immunity  which  we  have  seen  to  be  so 
closely  allied  to  the  acquired.  We  cannot  suppose  that  those  who 
are  naturally  indisposed  to  these  diseases  have  blood  which  is 
defective  in  particular  chemical  principles.     That  this  is  not  the 
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case  has  been  shown  by  Chauveau,  for  he  found  that  the  Algerine 
sheep  which  are  not  affected  by  a  small  dose  of  anthrax  virus  do 
succumb  to  a  larger  dose.  This  points  to  an  unusual  degree  of 
resistance  to  the  virus ;  the  bacillus  is  nullified  by  the  tissues,  and 
must  attack  in  force  oefore  it  surmounts  the  opposition.  We  may 
suppose  that  when  an  animal  survives  one  of  these  diseases  it  has 
in  its  struggle  with  it  acquired  an  increased  power  of  resisting  and 
destroying  the  organisms,  and  the  power  lasts  a  longer  or  shorter 
period. 

It  should  be  stated  here  that  by  no  means  all  of  these  diseases 
confer  immunity  by  a  single  attack.  Relapsing  fever  has  been 
proved  experimentally  to  be  capable  of  repetition  again  and  again 
in  the  same  monkey,  and  it  is  well  known  that  ague  repeats  itself 
frequently.  There  are  even  persons  who  are  liable  to  repeated 
attacks  of  those  fevers  which  usually  confer  immunity  by  a  single 
attack.  We  find,  for  instance,  persons  who  take  scarlatina  several 
times  during  a  limited  poriod. 

The  question  occurs  here,  uow  do  these  organisms  produce 
THEIR  effects  ou  the  living  body?  It  is  quite  clear  that  some  of 
them  produce  chemical  principles  which  act*  injuriously  on  the 
living  tissues.  This  is  abundantly  evident  in  the  case  of  pyaemia. 
The  organisms  here  produce  a  necrosis  with  inflammation  around. 
But  neither  the  necrosis  nor  the  inflammation  occurs  in  immediate 
proximity  to  the  bacteria,  and  it  is  clear  that  some  chemical  pro- 
ducts passing  off"  from  the  organisms  act  as  violent  irritants.  It  is 
so  also  in  erysipelas.  The  organisms  propagate  themselves  up  the 
lymph  spaces  and  leave  behind  products  which  lead  to  inflamma- 
tion. And  we  may  suppose  it  to  be  the  same  when  the  organisms 
multiply  in  the  blood.  It  is  not  they  themselves,  but  the  products 
evolved  in  the  processes  of  multiplication  and  growth  that  are 
poisonous.  Pasteur  believes  that  the  drowsiness  which  occurs 
in  chicken  cholera  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a  narcotic  by  the 
organism. 

SARCINA  VENTRICULI. 

We  have  here  to  consider  a  form  of  parasite  whose  position  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom  is  rather  obscure.  This  organism  occurs 
in  the  form  of  minute  cubical  bodies,  each  of  which  is  partially 
divided  by  transverse  grooves  so  as  to  make  the  cube  somewhat 
like  a  parcel  tied  with  crossing  cord  (see  Fig.  119).  It  is  as  if  the 
individual  sarcina  were  made  up  by  the  coalescence  of  four  smaller 
bodies,  and  by  some  methods  of  preparation  the  four  smaller 
bodies  assume  a  more  nearly  globular  form,  and  so  still  more 
suggest  such  an  origin.  .These  bodies  are  found  mostly  in  the 
stomach  where  processes  of  fermentation  are  proceeding.  But 
they  are  met  with  in  other  situations  besides.  From  the  observa- 
tions of  Lostorfer  and  Ferrier  it  appears  that  the  sarcina  appears 
spontaneously  in  the  blood  when  it  is  kept  free  from  contamina- 
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tion  at  a  certain  temperature.  If,  for  instance,  blood  be  taken 
fresh  from  the  vessels  into  a  capillary  tube,  and  preserved  in  a 
water-bath  at  a  temperature  near  that  of  the  body,  in  almost  every 

case  sarcin^  will  develop  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  fsee  Lostorfer, 
Wien,  Med.  Jahrbiicnery  1871,  and 
Ferrier,  Brit.  Med.  Jour.j  Jan.  27, 
1872).  The  sarcinse  first  appear 
as  minute  glancing  ^lobular 
bodies,  and  by  and  oy  mey  ag- 

fregate  into  the  regular  cubes, 
'hese  cubes  are  much  smaller 
than  those  of  the  sarcin»  found 
in  the  stomach,  but  when  placed 
in  a  proper  nourishing  fluia  such 
as  Pasteur's  solution,  they  grow 
to  the  size  of  these  and  assume 
their  brownish  color. 

It  thus  appears  that,  in  the 
blood  of  man,  and  also,  as  ex- 
periment has  shown,  in  that  of 
animals,  there  are  germs  which 
have  the  capability  of  developing 
the  sarcinee.  Occurring^  in  the 
stomach,  the  germs  are  probably  derived  from  the  blood,  the 
stomach  acting  as  a  breeding  oven.  This  explains  the  fact  that 
sarcinae  are  met  with  elsewhere,  as  in  urine,  pus  from  cavities, 
gangrenous  fluid,  etc. 

The  exact  botanical  relations  of  sarcinee  are  not  determined. 
Some  call  them  alffae.  The  fact  of  their  appearing  in  the  blood 
first  as  minute  globular  bodies  suggests  that  they  may  be  allied  to 
the  bacteria. 
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Saroins  ventriculi  (a),  starch  granalei 
{b)f  and  fungus  spores  (c),  from  vomited 
matter.     X  350. 
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The  fun^  are  defined  as  consisting  of  cells  devoid  of  chlorophyll, 
and  occurring  in  the  form  of  threads  (hyphse)  and  round  or  oval 
bodies  (spores  and  conidia). 

If  the  spores  of  ordinary  penicillium  fall  into  a  fitting  medium 
they  soon  berin  to  send  out  buds  which  become  threads.  By 
elongation  and  branching  of  these  threads  (hyphae)  a  network  is 
formed,  which  is  designated  the  mycelium,  and  is  regarded  gen- 
erally as  the  root  structure  of  the  fungus.  Under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances upright  stems  (see  Fig.  120)  arise  from  this  mycelium 
which  bear  the  fructification  of  the  fungus.     These  consist  of  elon- 

fated  cells  at  the  extremity  of  which  rows  of  round  or  oval  bodies 
evelop  in  a  pencil-like  fashion,  as  seen  in  Fig.  120.  This  appear- 
ance has  caused  this  form  of  common  mould  to  be  called  peni- 
cillium. These  round  or  oval  bodies  are  spores,  and  each  of  them 
when  carried  off*  from  the  fungus  is  capable  of  giving  rise  to  a  fresh 
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plant.  It  is  asserted  that  in  addition  to  this  mode  of  fructification 
which  is  non-sexual,  there  is,  probably  in  the  case  of  all  fungi,  a 
sexual  fructification,  and  much  speculation  has  arisen  as  to  tie 

Sowers  of  the  spores  thus  variously  produced.     These  speculations 
o  not  concern  us  here,  but  it  may  be  observed  that  so  long  as  the 
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Aerial  growth  of  penicillianu 

sexual  fructification  is  not  determined  the  exact  generic  and  specific 
relations  of  the  individual  ftmgi  must  remain  obscure. 

The  mode  of  production  of  spores  figured  above  occurs  when 
the  fun^s  is  able  to  send  shoots  up  into  the  air ;  it  is  an  aerial 
production  as  distinguished  from  the  mycelium  which  is  in  the  soil. 
But  a  process  in  some  respects  similar  often  takes  place  in  the  soil 
itself.  This  is  shown  in  the  case  of  the  same  fundus  in  Fig.  121, 
where  it  is  seen  that  instead  of  forming  elongated  mreads  the  cells 

Fig.  121. 


Formation  of  conidia  in  submerged  portion  of  penioillium* 

are  dividing  into  oval  bodies.  In  many  of  these  the  hour-glass 
shape  indicates  the  process  of  division  actually  in  progress.  In 
this  way  spores  may  be  produced  which  are  here  called  conidia. 
It  is  clear  that  this  also  is  a  non-sexual  reproduction,  and  that  it  is 
strictly  comparable  with  the  aerial  reproduction  already  mentioned. 
In  fact  the  spores  produced  in  the  latter  way  are  also  frequently 
called  conidia. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  further  that,  with  almost  no  attempt  to 
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produce  tlireads,  the  epores  or  conidia  may  multiply  in  the  medium 
which  forms  their  soil,  and  so  we  may  have  masses  of  spores  or 
conidia  and  little  else.  This  is  tlie  coudition  of  the  yeast  fungus, 
the  torula  cerevisite,  and  we  often  And  multiplying  spores  of  fungi 
in  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  as  ia  Fig.  119. 

In  their  pathological  relations,  fungi  are  of  much  less  conse- 
quence than  the  schizomyeette,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
are  capable,  to  any  considerable  extent,  of  producing  chemical 
principles  that  are  seriously  injurious  to  the  animal  tissues.  There 
are  some  diseases  in  which  the  existence  of  fungi  in  the  body  is 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  secondary,  the  pi-imary  diseased  condition 
providing  a  fitting  soil  for  the  growth  of  the  fungus,  but  there  are 
other  conditions  in  which  they  act  injuriously  by  their  presence 
and  growth. 


FuDgoua  growth  In  kidoe;.  To  th«  ]«ft  of  tbs 
np  hj  iddiDg  BolDtlon  at  soda  ao  aa  to  bring  out  i 
srjalali  of  IjTOiio  are  pruanl,  bat  no  sporai.     (QntiviTE.) 

It  may  be  well  here  to  inquire  whether  fdngi,  like  the  bacteria, 
are  divisible  into  PAXHOaBSETic  and  innocdocs  forms.  In  answer  to 
this,  it  may  be  said  that  there  appear  to  be  no  fungi  capable  of 
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actually  multiplving  in  the  body,  but  there  are  some  which  possess 
the  capability  oi  growing  there.  Most  fungi,  when  the  spores  are 
injected  into  the  blood,  simply  die  and  are  destroyed,  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  researches  of  Grohe,  Block,  and  Grawitz  (Virchow's 
ArchiVy  vols.  81  and  84),  there  are  some  which  may  survive  and 
grow  inside  the  body.  When  spores  of  such  pathogenetic  fungi  are 
introduced  into  the  blood,  they  pass  to  various  parts  of  the  body, 
where  they  bud  out  and  grow,  by  their  growth  producing  numerous 
local  necroses  which  may  cause  death  m  three  days,  or  an  inflam- 
mation which  may  lead  to  the  death  of  the  fungus  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  capsule  around  it.  In  the  illustrations  to  Grawitz's  paper, 
the  condition  presented  to  the  naked  eye  by  the  kidneys  is  shown, 
and  the  resemblance  of  the  multiple  necroses  to  metastatic  abscesses 
in  pysemia  is  very  striking.  In  each  of  these  a  growing  fungus  is 
to  be  found,  as  shown  in  Fig.  122,  but  it  does  not  go  on  to  the 
formation  of  spores.  If  a  piece  of  the  tissue  be  used,  however, 
the  fungus  may  be  cultivated  outside  the  body  in  a  suitable 
medium,  and  it  goes  on  to  the  production  of  spores  in  the  usual 
&shion. 

The  question  occurs  here.  Are  there  certain  species  of  fiinffi 
which  have  this  special  character,  or  are  the  ordinary  fiingi  capable 
of  becoming  pathogenetic  ?  This  question  has  been  answered  in  the 
latter  sense  by  Grawitz.  He  asserts  that  the  ordinary  mould  fungi, 
by  being  cultivated  through  several  ffenerations  in  alkaline  solu- 
tions of  albumen,  at  a  temperature  of  38°  to  40°  C,  acquire  viru- 
lent properties  as  above.  Considerable  doubt  has  been  thrown  on 
these  conclusions  by  the  researches  of  Koch  and  his  assistants. 
They  have  found  that  the  spores  of  the  aspergillus  glaucus,  without 
any  cultivation  in  animal  fluids,  are  always  pathogenetic,  and  they 
seem  to  assert  that  in  the  experiments  of  Grawitz  there  has  been 
a  contamination  with  the  spores  of  this  common  fungus.  We  are 
to  infer,  therefore,  that  there  are  some  fungi  which  are  naturally 
able  to  resist  the  action  of  the  living  tissues,  and  grow  in  spite  of 
them. 

The  MADURA  FOOT  is  a  disease  which  occurs  in  the  East,  and 
whose  rejations  to  fungi  have  been  investigated  by  Vandyke  Carter. 
In  this  disease  a  ftingus,  called  in  honor  oi  its  discoverer  Chionyphe 
Carteri,  penetrates  into  the  substance  of  the  foot,  producin^^  canals 
and  cavities  among  the  soft  structures  and  the  bones,  ana  giving 
rise  to  severe  inflammations.  In  the  cavities  and  canals  are  masses 
of  fungi  of  a  blackish  color,  and  forming  frequent  balls.  The 
canals  open  externally,  and  discharge  a  fetid  pus  containing  spores 
and  threads  of  the  fundus.  There  is  great  thickening  and  an 
appearance  resembling  Siat  of  scrofulous  disease,  and  the  condi- 
tion is  a  chronic  one  for  which  amputation  must  frequently  be 
performed. 

In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  a  fungus  has  been  found  in 
THE  EAR.     It  has  its  seat  in  the  external  meatus  and  on  the  mem- 
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brana  tympani,  where  it  is  accompanied  by  deaquatnation  of  the 
epithelium  and  other  signs  of  inflammation.  It  is  noteworthy 
here,  in  connection  with  what  has  gone  before,  that  the  fiingns 
met  with  seems  always  an  aapergilTus,  although  spores  of  peni- 
cillium  are  as  abundant  in  the  air,  and  the  two  fungi  are  usually 
associated  in  mould.  Fungi  have  also  been  met  with  in  cavities 
of  the  lunga,  on  ulcers  of  the  skin,  etc. 

Fungi  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  skin,  and  there  are 
three  forms  of  skin  disease  which  are  always  associated  with  the 


Hftir  ttoni  koUBor  ringworm,  ibciwiag  fun  gut  penetrating  *Dd  br«>k<Dg  np  tbetbka.    X  3SD- 

presence  of  these  parasites,  namely.  Ringworm,  Pityriasis  versi- 
color, and  Favus.  In  all  of  these  the  fungus  appears  in  the  form 
of  multiplying  spores  or  conidia,  with  irregular  production  of 
mycelium,  but  there  ia  no  proper  fructification,  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  that  being  in  the  case  of  pityriasis  versicolor.  The 
consideration  of  these  fungi  will   come  up  for  more  particular 
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8tudy  under  the  Beetion  on  DiBeases  of  the  Skin.  "We  have  here 
to  refer  to  the  general  conditions  which  they  present.  The  fungus 
grows  chiefly  among  the  epidermic  elements,  spores  and  mycelium 
penetrating  among  the  cells  and  displacing  or  breaking  up  the 
structures  such  as  the  hairs,  etc.  (Fig.  123).  It  is  usual  to  describe 
the  fungi  of  these  three  diseases  as  different,  and  they  are  named 
Achorion  Schcenleinii  (favus),  Trichophyton  tonsurans  (ringworm), 
and  Microsporon  furfuri  (pityriasis  versicolor).  Doubts  have  been 
raised,  however,  chiefly  at  the  suegeetion  of  Hebra,  whether  the 
ihngus  is  not  identical  in  all  the  mree.  and  whether  it  is  not  one 
of  the  common  moulds  occurring  in  a  special  form  and  locality. 
It  might  appear  that  such  a  question  would  be  easy  of  answer  by 
means  of  observation  of  the  fungus  and  its  cultivation.  But  there 
are  two  difficulties  which  are  encountered  here.  In  the  first  place, 
as  the  fungus  only  occurs  in  tlie  form  of  multipljing  spores  and 
irregular  rtireads,  the  fructification  is  not  manifested,  and  the 
classification  of  fungi,  as  we  know,  is  based  on  the  fructification. 
Then,  in  the  second  place,  the  cultivation  of  the  fungus  has,  in  the 
hands  of  different  observers,  led  to  apparently  contradictory  results. 
Almost  all  the  commoner  moulds  have  been  developed  from  the 
products  of  these  diseases,  and  considering  the  wide  prevalence  of 
the  spores  of  fungi  iii  the  air,  and  the  probability  that  many  such 

Sores  are  continually  falling  on  the  skin,  it  is  ditfieult  to  be  certain 
at  accidental  contamination  has  not  occurred. 
In  the  mouth,  fungi  are  frequently  to  be  found.    The  white 
material  which  lies  in  the  angle  between  the  teeth  and  the  gums 
always  contains  multitudinous  threads  of  a  fungus  or  achizomyceta, 
called  Leptothrix  buccalis  (see  Fig.  124).     This  occurs  in  the  form 
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of  fine  threads  which  often  hang  together  in  hunches.  It  has  been 
asserted  by  Leber  and  Rottenstein  that  this  organism,  by  pene- 
trating into  the  teeth  produces  caries ;  but,  considering  its  universal 
presence  in  contact  with  the  teeth,  this  seems  doubtful.     There 


ie  one  circumstance  which,  however,  i8  in  fevor  of  this  view,  namely, 
that  the  organism  seems  to  aggregate  Hme  salts  in  its  nutritive  pro 
cesaea.  It  usually  attracts  the  lime  from  the  food,  and  forma  with 
other  matters  the  so-called  "tartar"  on  the  teeth,  but  it  ia  con- 
ceivable that  it  may  acquire  lime  from  the  teeth,  and  so  produce 
softening  of  them  and  caries. 

There  ia  a  disease  of  the  mouth  called  commonly  thrdsh,  de- 
pendent on  a  fungus,  the  Oidium  albicans.  Here,  ae  in  the  case  of 
the  parasitic  skin  diseases,  the  fungus  grows  among  the  epithelial 
cells,  detaching  them  from  one  another,  but  binding  them  together 
into  akind  of  soft  membrane  (Fig,  ]25),  The  so-called  aphthous 
condition  arising  in  this  way  does  not  develop  in  healthy  persons. 
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but  is  met  with  chiefly  in  emaciated  children,  or  in  adults  whose 
health  has  been  depreciated  by  tuberculosis,  tj'phus  fever,  etc. 
The  fungus  may  extend  to  oesophagus,  stomach,  etc.,  producing 
the  same  aphthous  patches. 


B.— ANIM.VL  PARASITES. 

The  Animal  Parasites  are  diviaiblc  into  two  groups  according 
83  they  live  inside  the  body  (the  entozoa),  or  on  the  surface  (the 
epizoa).  The  entozoa  are  all  included  among  the  worms,  and  are 
met  with  in  the  alimentary  canal  and  in  the  tiaauoa. 

ESTOZOA  OR  INTERNAL  PARA.SITES, 

(1)  Trbmatoda. — We  have  here  an  order  of  flat-worms  of  a  more 
or  less  oval  form,  and  many  of  them  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a 
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leaf.  They  possess,  on  the  Tentral  eurfacc,  one  or  more  sucking 
disks  by  which  they  attach  themselves.  They  have  only  one 
opening  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  is  generally  forked.  These 
^vorms  are  commonly  called  flukes  from  the  resemblance  in  shape 
of  the  commonest  of  them  to  the  fish  of  that  name. 

The  DI8T0MA  HBPATiCDU  18  the  commonest  worm  of  this  order. 
As  the  name  implies,  it  is  met  with  iu  the  liver,  where  it  inhabits 
the  bile-ducts:      The  liver  fluke  is  generally  about  an   inch  iu 
length  (Fig.  126),  aud  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  in  greatest 
breadth.     The  body  is  very  flat,  and  anteriorly  it  ends  in  an  elon- 
gated process,  forming  a  kind   of  head.     This  head  bears  the 
mouth,  and  a  short  distance  behind  it  comes  the  sucking  disk. 
Between  these  lies  the  opening  of  the  sexual  ap- 
paratus, of  which  both  male  and  female  organs  F'Q'  126, 
exist  in  each  individual.     The  uterus  forms  a  con- 
voluted tube  behind  the  sexual  opening,  and  the 
seminal  tubules  lie  still  fuiiiier  back.     This  para-' 
site   is   very    common   in   certain   of   the   lower 
animals,  especially  sheep.     It  occurs  in  enormous 
numbers  in  the  bile-ducts,  which  are  dilated  by  it 
but  not  otherwise  strikingly  altered.    As  many  as 
1000  have  been  obtained  from  a  single  sheep.    It 
produces  in  sheep  the  disease  called  commonly 
the  rot,  which  in  some  years  is  very  fatal.     It  is 
said  that  in  1830-31  between  one  and  two  million 
sheep  perished  from  it.     It  occurs  also  in  oxen,     Di,tom«  hupuiomn. 
where  it  prodaces  more  considerable  alterations  of         (l«cckaiii,i 
the  ducts.     These  become  greatly  dilated,  thick- 
ened by  inflammation,  ana  incrusted  with  lime.    It  sometimes 
happens  that  masses  of  inspissated  bile  and  lime  salts  form  in  the 
liver  where  the  flukes  are  present.     It  is  probable  that  in  these 
cases  many  of  the  parasites  have  died  and  become  themselves  the 
seat  of  incrustation.     This  fluke  has  also  been  met  with  in  horses 
and  asses,  and  in  some  rare  cases  in  man.     In  man  it  has  not  been 
observed  in  large  numbers,  but  it  may  produce  serious  obstruction 
of  the  bile-ducts. 

The  eggs  of  this  parasite  are  small  oval  bodies,  which,  in  water, 
develop  into  embryos  which  swim  about  by  the  aid  of  cilia. 
Their  further  developnient  is  unknown,  and  also  the  form  in  which 
thev  pass  into  the  animal  which  becomes  the  host  of  the  adult, 

"the  DiSTOUA  siNENSB  is  a  parasite  met  with  in  the  East,  and  de- 
scribed by  M'Coanell  in  tlie  Lancet,  in  1875,  and  independently 
by  Macgregor  in  the  Glasgow  Medical  Journal,  in  1877.  Although 
a  much  smaller  worm  it  is  of  a  more  elongated  shape  than  the 
distoma  hepaticum,  as  will  be  seen  from  lig.  127.  It  is  rather 
more  than  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
in  greatest  breadth.  When  seen  in  the  bile  in  the  fresh  state,  the 
edges  show  a  beautiful,  delicate,  green  color,  tinged  with  yellow, 
while  the  centre  is  of  a  deep  brown.     In  the  accompanying  figure 
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the  position  and  appearances  of  the  various  organs  are  indicated. 
The  eggs  are  very  small,  and  each  animal  possesses  thousands. 

This  parasite  has  only  hitherto  been  observed  in  man,  and  is 
found  in  very  large  numbers — not  less  than  500,  probably  more — 
in  the  ducts  of  the  liver  and  in  the  gall-bladder. 
Flo.  127.  In  Dr.  Macgregor'a  cases  the  persons  affected 

with  the  parasites  were  Chinese,  and  they  were 
the  victims  of  a  peculiar  paralysis  of  the  legs 
and  arms.  Dr.  M'ConnelrB  case  was  also  in  a 
Chinaman. 

The  DISTOMA  LANCBOLATUM  is  another  form  of 
fluke.  It  is  less  than  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  length,  and  about  the  fifteenth  of  an  inch  in 
breadth.  It  is  seldom  seen  in  man,  and  occurs 
in  comparatively  small  numbers  in  sheep  and 
cattle,  producing  little  disturbance. 

The  DISTOMA  HSMATOBiuM,  also  Called  the 
Bilharzia  hiematobia,  has  the  male  and  female 
organs  in  different  indi\'iduals.  The  male  is 
about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  flat,  hut  rolled 
up  at  the  edges,  especially  behind,  so  as  to  form 
a  kind  of  gutter  in  which  the  female  lodges. 
The  female  is  about  a  half  longer,  but  filiform. 
The  eggs  are  small  and  furnished  with  a  spine 
at  the  end  or  at  the  side. 

The  parasite  inhabits  the  bloodvessels  of  its 

host,  chiefly  the  portal  vein,  the  splenic  and 

mesenteric  veins,  and  those  of  the  rectum  aud 

DiJWmii  einanes,  a,    bladder.     The  penetration  of  the  eggs  in  large 

uHopiiftgDi tad itomHii    numbcrs  into  the  mucous  membrane  of  me 

iiibeii;  6,nMrui;c,joik    rectym  and  urinary  bladder  produces   great 

guD  !,     ,  orary,    t,    irritation,  and  freciuentiv  hemorrhace.    Similar 

wttMf-vMduUr  jjswm      imtatiou    may   be  produced  in  the  pelvis  ot 

X   i-      {Aft«r   Mac-     ^^  kidney  and  ureters.     This  parasite  is  met 

OBMOB.)  with  almost  solely  in    Egypt  and  Abyssinia, 

and  it  is  said  that  in  Egypt  about  half  the 

natives  are  victims  of  it. 

(2)  Cestoda  or  Tape-worms. — These  are  in  the  mature  state 
long  flat  worms,  without  mouth  or  alimentary  canal.  Anteriorlv 
there  is  a  head  furnished  with  some  apparatus  for  attaching  itseff 
to  the  host.  Behind  the  head  and  neck  the  worm  forms  a  series 
of  segments  called  pboulottides,  each  of  which  develops  a  bi- 
sexual apparatus  and  is,  so  far,  a  complete  individual.  The  adult 
worm  or  stbobilus  is  therefore  a  colony  of  individuals.  The  worm 
inhabits  the  alimentiiry  canal  and  apparently  occurs  only  in  verte- 
brate animals.  Besides  this  adult  form  there  is  an  intermediate 
immature  form,  oilled  the  scolex,  which  occurs  in  the  tissues  of 
animals.  The  scolex  has  a  head  like  that  of  the  mature  worm, 
and  generally  possesses  a  sac  or  cyst  into  which  it  can  retire. 
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There  are  representatives  of  two  families  of  this  parasite  met 
■with  in  man,  namely,  the  Teenia'and  Bothriocephalus. 

The  T-sBiA  BOLXUM  is  of  very  common  occurrence  in  this  country. 
The  Btrobilua  or  mature  worm  occurs  in  the  alimentary  canalj  and 
the  head  is  oeunlly  situated  in  the  duodenum  or  upper  part  of  the 
jejunum,  while  the  rest  of  the  animal  extends  downwards  in  the 
canal,  attaining  on  an  average  a  length  of  from  ten  to  twelve  feet. 
Ae  already  mentioned,  this,  like  other  tapeworms,  has  no  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  supports  itself  by  imbibition  of  nutritious 
material  from  the  intestine. 

The  head  of  the  worm,  which  is  represented  in  Fig.  128,  is 
about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  and  of  a  generally  rounaed  form. 
In  front  it  is  prolonged  so  as  to  form  a  proboscis  or  rostellum, 
which  is  Burounded  by  a  circle  of  twenty-six  hooklets.  The  wide 
part  of  the  head  has  four  large  sucking  disks.  On  the  head  follows 
n  narrow  neck,  which  is  so  thin  that  it  readily  breaks  when  the 
worm  is  handled,  rendering  it  difficult  to  obtain  the  small  head. 


TIdiipe  proglottis  of  T.  (ollnm,  (bowing  aeiiul 
organi.  Tha  imall  veiiclm  Bonttered  throughaat 
are  tb«  m&l«organa.  The  otlier  atructureB  ihoira 
Hrs  aeminftl  tubas,  T>ginB,  globular  bodj,  yo\]c- 
body,  onriaa,  and  unbranched  utarua.  A  10. 
Hud  of  T.  Bolium.    X  i^-    (Lkickakt.)      (Lei'ckart.) 

The  proper  neck  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  it  gradually 
merges  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  in  which  fine  transverse 
lines  begin  to  appear  as  the  first  indication  of  the  formation  of 
segments.  On  passing  down,  the  worm  increases  in  breadth, 
while  the  segments  elongate  and  become  more  completely  divided. 
At  first  the  segments  or  proglottides  are  homogeneous  m  appear- 
ance, but  by  and  by  the  sexual  apjiaratus  begins  to  appear.  The  . 
total  number  of  segments  in  a  worm  ten  feet  in  length  is  about 
800.  The  sexual  apparatus  begins  to  appear  about  the  200th  seg- 
ment from  the  front,  and  is  mature  about  the  4.j0th;  it  consists  of 
the  male  and  female  organs  which  are  present  in  each  segment. 
The  male  organs  consist  of  a  large  number  of  vesicles  scattered 
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throughout  the  segment,  as  shown  in  Fig,  129,  but  more  abundant 
anteriorly,  as  the  female  organs  occupy  the  space  behind.  The 
vesicles  are  connected  with  fine  seminal  tubules  which  are  difficalt 
to  make  out,  and  are  shown  in  the  figure  as  fine  branching  lines. 
These  end  in  a  slightly  convoluted  tube,  the  vas  deferens  which  is 
generally  very  distinct,  and  this  passes  across  the  segment  to  the 
papilla,  a  slieht  projection  at  the  side  of  the  segment  into  which 
the  male  ana  female  sexual  organs  open.  At  the  papilla  the  vas 
deferens  ends  in  a  projectile  penis  which  is  capable  of  passing  into 
the  extremity  of  the  female  organ,  the  first  part  of  which  is  called 
the  vagina. 

Tie  vagina  forms  a  canal  which  passes  transversely  across  the 
segment  towards  the  middle  line  and  tends  also  backwards,  to  end 
in  a  somewhat  globular  dilatation,  sometimes  called  the  globolab 
BODY.  The  connections  of  this  body  are  difficult  to  make  out,  but 
they  may  be  stated  as  follows,  and  understood  by  the  annexed 
Fige.  129  and  130.  In  the  posterior  part  of  the  segment,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  129,  are  seen  on  either  aide  the  comparatively  large  ovaries, 
forming  tree-like  expansions,  consisting  of  a  congeries  of  closed 
tubes.  The  ovaries  have  duets  which  pass  into  the  globular  body. 
Behind  the  ovaries  and  the  globular  body  is  the  yolk-gland,  which 
is  of  a  somewhat  pyramidal  shape  and  spread  out  laterally.  This 
also  communicates  with  the  globular  body  in  front  of  it.  Besides 
these  communications  the  globular  body,  which  is  thus  the  central 
part  of  the  female  organs,  commanicatcs  with  the  uterus  in  front. 
At  this  period  of  maturity  the  uterus  consists  of  a  simple  tube 
extending  longitudinallv  in  the  middle  of  the  segment  (see  Fig. 
129).  It  will  thus  be  observed  (Fig.  130)  that  the  globular  body 
has  communication  with  four  distinct  structures,  a  with  the  yolk- 
sac,  b  with  the  ovaries,  c  with  the  vagina,  and  d  with  the  uteruw. 
The  eggs  pass  from  the  ovaries  first  into  the  globular  body,  where 
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they  receive  a  covering  of  yolk,  are  fertilized,  and  undergo  the 
beginning  of  their  development.  Then  they  pass  into  the  uterus, 
which  they  fill  up.  As  the  ova  accumulate  in  the  uterus,  this 
begins  to  tirow  out  latend  branches  to  the  number  of  seven  to 
ten  (see  Fig.  131).  The  lateral  branches  often  show  considerable 
ramifications,  in  this  respect  and  in  their  number  contrasting  with 
those  of  the  next  tapeworm.     In  the  fully  mature  proglottis  only 
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the  ut«ru8  crowded  with  ova  is  visible,  the  remainiDg  organs 
baving  disappeared  (see  Fig,  132).  The  prominent  ova  often  make 
the  position  and  shape  of  the  uterus  very  distinct,  especially  if 
the  proglottis  be  spread  out  on  a  glass  slide  and  allowed  to  dry. 

Besides  the  sexual  organs  the  proglottides  pos- 
eess  muscular  fibres,  and  a  water-vascular  system.  F'c  i32. 
The  muscle  is  non-striated  and  consists  of  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse  bundles.  The  water-vas- 
cular or  excretory  system  (shown  in  Figs,  129 
and  131)  is  in  the  form  of  tolerably  wide  channels, 
which  begin  at  the  head  and  are  continued  through 
the  proglottides  by  two  lateral  channels  right  down 
to  the  last,  where  they  open  outwards.  Near  the 
posterior  extremity  of  each  proglottis  the  tubes 
form  transverse  communications  (see  figures).  It 
is  possible  to  inject  these  tubes  from  above  down- 
wards, but  not  from  below  upwards.  In  addition, 
the  proglottides,  as  well  as  the  head  of  the  worm, 
possess  numerous  round  or  oval  calcareous  bodies, 
which  are  mainly  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the 
parenchyma. 

As  the  proglottides  become  mature  they  sever 
their  connection  with  the  worm  and  drop  off  from 
its  lower  extremity  one  by  one.     They  pass  down     . .  ""  'yi '"" *  *"" 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  are  discharged  with  the    ^^^    brinahm    of 
feces,  or  else  work  their  way  out   through   the    utenn  ■haim.   x  2. 
anus  by  virtue  of  their  contractile  power.     For  a    (Leockabt.) 
short  time  after  discharge  they  still  show  a  writh- 
ing movement,  but  they  soon  come  to  rest  and  die.     By  the  decom- 
position of  the  proglottis  the  ova  are  set  free  and  are  ready  under 
suitable  circumstances  to  develop  further. 

It  is  mostly  in  the  bodies  of  swine  that  the  tienia  solium  passes 
through  the  next  phase  of  its  development,  although  sometimes 
it  occurs  in  man.    It  is  exceedingly 
doubtful  whether  a  man  who  is  the  Fio.  13:1. 

host  of  a  mature  tape-worm  can  be 
affected  from  it  with  the  form  now  to 
be  described. 

The  ova  (Fig,  133)  are  surrounded 
by  a  dense  shell  of  a  brownish  color. 
Inside  the  shell  the  egg  develops  an 
embryo  which  acquires  six  boring 
spines.  When  such  ova  get  into  the 
intestinal  canal  of  the  pig,  the  shell  indicated.  (Lbdckaht.) 
bursts,  and  the  embryo  with  its  spines 

escapes.  It  proceeds  to  bore  its  way  outwards,  and  after  piercing 
the  alimentary  canal  it  finds  its  way  to  the  muscles  of  the  animal 
where  it  finds  a  lodgement. 

Arrived  in  its  desired  seat,  the  embryo  comes  to  a  state  of  rest, 
and  after  a  time  develops  into  a  vesicle  or  cyst,  which  afterwards 
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forms  the  proper  cysticercus.  The  appearance  of  these  cj'aticerci 
ia  the  muscular  tissue  ia  shown  in  Pig.  134,  which  is  drawn  of  the 
natural  size.  The  complete  eyaticercua  or  scolex  haa  a  head 
developed  in  connection  with  the  vesicle,  which  closely  renembles 
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the  head  of  the  mature  worm  (Fig-  135),  and  we  have  now  to  con- 
sider how  this  head  forms.  The  observations  of  Leuckart  and 
others  have  thrown  much  light  on  this,  as  they  are  based  on  actual 
experiments  in  which  swine  were  fed  with  the  ova. 


Meftd  of  ofitiaaniu)  oellnloxe  found  in  aublUnae  of  brain.     X  M. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  muscle  a  vesicle  or  cyst  is  formed. 
After  a  time  a  slight  thickening  of  the  wall  of  the  cyst  appears. 
This  grows  inwards  into  the  cyst,  carrying  with  it,  however,  the 
external  wall,  so  that  the  projection  inwards  is  hollow  with  an 
internal  canal  continuous  with  the  surface  of  the  cyst,  and  so  opens 
externally;  this  is  shown  in  Fig.  136,  where  a  portion  of  the  wall 
of  the  cyst  is  preserved,  and  the  projection  is  shown  with  its 
internal  cavity  communicating  with  the  surface  of  the  cyst  This 
projection  enlarges,  and  by  and  by  the  peculiar  structures  of  the 
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head,  namely,  the  four  sucking  disks  and  tLe  booklets,  show  them- 
selves. But  these  are  formed  inside  the  canal,  near  its  extremity, 
and  they  are  in  an  inverted  position  as  com- 

eared  with  that  ofthe  mature  tape-worm.  The  Fig.  136. 

ead  with  its  hooklets  are  thus  at  the  bottom 
of  the  canal,  and  the  four  suckers,  looking 
towards  each  other,  follow.  After  a  time 
the  head  acquires  the  power  of  inverting 
itself  outwards,  and  thus  projecting  from  the 
vesicle,  or  again  withdrawing  itself  within 
the  vesicle  as  before.  This  is  effected  by  Cyitioi 
means  of  muscular  fibres.  For  the  comple-  °'°^  "' 
tion  of  this  phase  of  development  a  period  of  o''iJ„]  stit'tbow  wuh 
from  three  to  four  months  is  required  from  ,(,,  projeciion  inwartit  of 
the  time  of  the  ova  being  taken  into  the  ali-     .  hoUow   proosaa  wbiob 

mentary  canal.  coinmuiiioaMi    eiteraill;. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  this  scolex  of    x  a*.  (Lbi-ckabt.) 
the  tsnia  solium  develops  in  the  human  sub- 
ject, aud  then  it  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  cysticebcus  cellulose. 
It   occurs   chiefly  in   the  brain,  in   the  eyeball,  and   in    muscle. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  in   rare   cases   the  scolex  assumes  in 
the  brain  a  very  peculiar  character.     The  cyst,  developing  in  the  - 
membranes  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  presents  pouches  and 
swellings  which  give  it  somewhat  the  character  of  a  hunch   of 
grapes,  and  so  has  given  r'lao  to  the  designation  cysticercns  race- 
mosus.     The  cysticercus   is   usually  surrounded  bv  a  eounective- 
tiasue  capsule  which  is  produced  from  the  surrounding  tissue  and 
encloses  ooth  cyst  and  head,  but  not  infrequently,  especially  in 
the  brain  and  eyeball,  it  is  devoid  of  this  secondary  capsule.     In 
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that  ease  the  vesicle  sometimes  grows  to  considerable  dimensions, 
and  the  head  is  able  to  protrude  itself  and  move  about  in  various 
directions,  perhaps  in  the  ventricle  of  the  brain  or  the  eyeball.  In 
these  parts  the  scolex  may  produce  considerable  disturbance. 
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Although  capable  of  a  considerable  duration  of  life,  after  a  time 
the  Bcolex  UBually  dies,  and  then  it  shrinks  and  becomes,  probably, 
incrusted  with  lime  salts.  The  booklets  are  the  most  resistant 
parts,  and  it  is  of  some  consequence  to  observe  the  size  and  general 
appearance  of  these.  In  Fiff.  137  are  represented  the  booklets  of 
this  worm,  magnified  three  hundred  and  fifty  times.  They  are  to 
be  contrasted  with  those  of  the  tcenia  echinococcus  (Fig,  138),  which 
are  magnified  to  the  same  extent. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  tlie  t»nia  solium  there  are  two  sizes  of 
booklets,  a  larger  and  a  smaller,  and  by  comparison  with  Fig,  135 
it  will  be  seen  that  these  are  arranged  alternately  around  the 
rostellum.  In  this  as  in  other  respects,  the  heads  of  the  seolex 
and  of  the  mature  worm  are  identical. 


^   ^  § 


->, 


We  have  now  to  trace  the  ftirther  progress  of  development  where 

living  Bcolices  are  taken  into  the  alimentary  canal  of  man.     In  the 

first  place,  the  vesicle  and  everything  hut  the  head  and  neck  are 

lost,  and  we  have  a  small  creature  which  has  considerable  power 

of  elongating  and  moving  about  its  suckers,  as  shown  in  Fig.  139. 

The  head  now  fixes  itself  to  the  wall  of  the  alimentary  canal,  ami 

the  body  begins  to  develop  from  its  posterior  extremity.    It  takes 

eleven  or  twelve  weeks  for  the  worm  to  assume  its  full  dimensions, 

and  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  begins  to  show  proglottides.     The 

f  tolerably  long  life,  and  may  inhabit  the  intestine  of  its 

nany  years,     fi  not  infrequently  happens  that  several 

the  same  person ;  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty  have  been 

«A  MEDiocANELLATA  may  bc  dismissed  much  more  shortly 
ious  stages  in  its  development  and  its  structure  are,  in 
(cts,  essentially  like  those  of  the  ttenia  solium.  Leuekart 
apeworm  the  t-enia  saoinata. 

>bilus  is  a  larger  worm  tlum  the  tiitnia  solium,  measuring 
t  thirteen  feet  in  the  contracted  state  to  about  twenty- 
i'hen  extended.  Fig.  140  shows  the  head  and  neck  of 
in  the  contracted  and  relaxed  conditions.  The  difference 
ind  breadth  is  very  .striking.     The  head  has  no  rostellum 
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or  circle  of  books,  but  it  poesesaes  four  large  suckiag  disks  which 
are  usoally  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  pigment.  The  segments  are 
in  the  most  of  the  worm  broader  than  tbey  are  long,  attaining 
a,  breadth  of  about  half  an  inch.    But  as  we  come  to  the  fully 
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mature  proglottides  with  embryos  in  the  uterus,  then  they  are 
considerably  elongated  and  at  the  same  time  narrower,  Tlie 
number  of  segments  ia  greater  here  than  in  the  taenia  solium, 
reaching  as  high  a  figure  as  thirteen  hundred.  There  are  generally 
about  eight  discharged  from  the  posterior  extremity  daily,  and 
these  very  often  find  their  way  outwards,  through  the  anus,  by 
their  own  movement. 

The  sexual  organs,  except  the  uterus,  are  essentially  the  same 
as  in  the  teenia  solium.  The  uterus,  however,  presents  in  the 
mature  proglottis  a  much  larger  number  of  lateral  offsets,  as  many 
as  twenty  to  thirty,  and  these  mostly  branch  dichotomously  instead 
of  rami^ing  (see  Figs.  141  and  142), 

The  individual  segments,  like  the  worm  as  a  whole,  possess 
muscular  fibres,  and  are  capable  of  elongating  and  contracting. 

The  flcolex  form  of  tliis  worm  is  found  chiefly  in  cattle,  and  it 
inhabits  mostly  the  muscles,  but  is  also  met  with  in  other  organs. 
The  cysticercus  measures  about  the  third  of  an  inch,  and  is  of  a 
roundish  shape. 

This  worm  is  nearly  equal  in  frequency  to  the  teeuia  sol" 
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the  human  subject.  Its  cysticercus  is  not  kDOwn  to  occur  in  mao. 
The  worm  may  live  for  many  years,  at  least  as  long  as  eleven, 
and,  as  8ome  assert,  up  to  twenty  or  even  thirty  years. 


«  pnigloltia  of  T.  mediunaiielliila. 


The  TJ5KIA  ECUIN0C0CCU8  in  the  strobiluB  form  is  a  comparatively 
insignificant  worm  (Fig.  143).     It  iuhabits  the  dog,  and  there  are 
generalh'  several  individuals  present  at  the  same 
Fio.  H3.  time.     The  total  length  of  the  worm  is  about  an 

eighth  of  an  inch,  and  it  consists  only  of  four  seg- 
ments, including  that  which  carries  the  head.  In 
the  fully  developed  state  the  last  segment  exceeds 
in  length  the  rest  of  the  worm  altogether  (see 
ligure).  The  head  is  like  that  of  the  taenia  solium 
in  miniature,  being  very  greatly  less  in  size.  It 
baa  a  rostellnm  with  thirty  to  forty  liooklets,  and 
four  sucking  disks.  The  last  segment  develops  a 
large  number  of  eggs,  as  many  as  5000. 

These  egge  develop  the  usual  embryos  with  six 
spines,  ana,  if  they  find  their  way  into  the  intesti- 
nal canal  of  man,  they  pass  out  into  the  tissues. 
Settling  in  some  organ  of  the  body,  they  show  the 
most  extraordinary  powers  of  development,  pro- 
ducing the  condition  commonly  called  hydatids. 
It  is  proper  to  say  here  that  hydatids  occur  in 
Adait  tKoikesb-     ^^^   form  of  large  cysts,  often  of  very  complex 
inooMoua.    X  12.     arrangement,  and   they   should   be   carefully  die- 
(Lelckabt.)  tinguished  from  the  eysticerci,  which  form  small 

cysts  not  more  than  half  an  inch  in  size.  The 
hydatids  occur  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  the  liver.  Neisser  has 
collected  no  less  than  986  cases  of  hydatids  in  man,  and  he  gives 
the  scale  of  frequency  in  the  difterent  organs  as  follows  ;  Liver, 
451;  lungs  and  pleura,  84 ;  kidneys,  80;  muscle  and  subcutaneous 
tissue  (including  the  orbit),  72;  brain,  C8;  spinal  cord,  13 ;  female 
organs  of  generation  (including  the  mamma),  44;    male  organs. 
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6;   peMs,  36;    organs  of  circulation,  29;   spleen  and  bones,  28; 
eye,  3. 

When  the  embryo  reaches  the  liver  or  other  resting  place,  it 
soon  develops  into  a  cyst  which  at  first  is  of  slow  growth.  The 
membrane  of  the  cvst  is  of  considerable  thickness,  and  consists 
of  an  external  cuticle  in  several  layers  and  an  internal  parenchy- 
matous layer  containing  muscular  fibre  and  a  vascular  system. 
Inside  the  original  vesicle  arise  very  frequently  secondary  vesicles, 
and  inside  these  even  tertiary  ones,  the  successive  vesicles  being 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  daughter  or  granddaughter  vesicles.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  the  secondary  vesicles  project  outwards, 
and  form  a  series  of  external  vesicles  which  may  separate  from 
their  mother  and  attain  an  independent  development  alongside  of 
her.  This  latter  form  is  particularly  common  in  the  domestic 
animals,  and  it  is  variously  designated  exogenous  hydatids,  or 
echinococcus  scolecipariens,  or  granulosus.  There  is  a  third  form 
which  has  been  met  with  in  man,  and  always  in  the  liver.  The 
parasite  develops  a  congeries  of  small  vesicles,  from  the  size  of  a 
grain  of  wheat  to  a  pea.  These  are  embedded  in  a  gelatinous 
tissue  and  sometimes  possess  gelatinous  contents.  As  the  whole 
is  surrounded  by  a  firm  fibrous  capsule,  the  tumor  is  a  somewhat 
solid  one,  and  on  section  it  presents  a  peculiar  alveolar  appearance. 
From  this  structure  it  is  called  the  alveolar  form,  and  it  should  be 
particularly  borne  in  mind,  as  this  condition  has  been  frequently 
mistaken  for  a  tumor,  especially  before  Virchow  demonstrated  its 
true  nature. 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  alveolar  form,  the  vesicles,  both  pri- 
mary and  secondary,  enlarge  very  much  and  give  rise  to  tumors 
of  very  large  dimensions,  so  as  sometimes  to  produce  serious  dis- 
turbance by  their  mere  size.  Those  of  the  liver  are  usually  the 
largest,  and  they  may  come  to  weigh  as  much  as  twelve,  twenty,  or 
even  thirty  pounds.  The  simple  ves- 
icles, in  which  no  daughters  develop,  Fig.  144. 
attain  the  size  of  an  orange  or  a  fist. 

In  all  forms  of  hydatids  the  whole 
parasite  is  surrounded  by afibrous  cap- 
sule, developed  by  the  organ  in  which  it 
has  its  seat.  As  the  cysts  enlarge,  this 
also  increases  in  size. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  for-       t,.  ,.   ,  .„   ,   ,. 

,.  /.  .  ^1         1         1  /•    ^1  Diagrammatical   illustration    of 

^?^^^  .?i   ^^?    ^^^^^  ^^    ^^^    worms,      development  of  echinococcus  head. 

which  differs  m  certain  respects  from    jn  brood-capsuiei.  a,  Waii  of  cjst. 

that  of  the  other  tsenias.     In  the  walls  of     l  6,  Brood-capsules,  with  heads  in 

the  vesicles,  either  primary  or  secondary,    rarious   stages  of  development. 

are  to  be  seen  when  they  are  perfectly     vLeuckart.) 

fresh,  a  number  of  small  white  points 

which  have  their  seat  in  the  internal  wall.     These  are  what  are 

called  BROOD-CAPSULES,  and  it  is  always  in  connection  with  them 

that  the  heads  or  scolices  develop.     The  brood-capsules  are  little 

vesicles,  in  the  walls  of  which  the  echinococcus  head  grows.    The 
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heads  begin  (see  Fig.  144,  in  which  the  development  of  heads  iti 
brood-capsules  is  shown)  as  projections  outwards  of  the  wall  of 
the  brood-capsule.  The  projection  ia  hollow,  and  communicates 
with  the  interior  of  the  brood-capeule.  The  head  develops  inside 
this  projection,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  ttenia  solium,  and  verj  soon 
acquires  the  power  of  inverting  itself.  When  it  does  so,  it  projects 
into  the  brood-capsule,  so  that  m  this  respect  the  brood-capaule  ia 
not  like  the  cyst  of  the  cysticercus  as  the  scolex  projects  outwards 
from  the  latter.  A  single  brood-capsule  develops  several  heads,  up 
to  twelve,  and  they  may  be  found  either  in  the  extended  or  inverted 
position.  All  the  heads  are  contained  in  brood-capsules,  but  if 
after  death  or  during  removal  the  brood-capsule  bursts,  then  an 
appearance  may  be  produced  as  if  the  heads  were  attached  to  the 
wall  of  the  cyst  itself.  If  the  capsule  bursts,  its  remains  may 
gatlier  round  its  stalk  and  the  heads  stand  up  from  this  as  in  Fig. 
145,  b  b.     Heads  may  also  be  found  lying  free  if  the  capsules  have 


burst.  It  is  to  be  added  that  sometimes  the  vesicles  remain  barren, 
neither  brood-capsules  nor  heads  developing  in  them. 

The  beads  are  exactly  like  those  of  the  mature  worm.  They 
are  very  minute  objects,  measuring  about  Tluth  of  an  inch  in  long 
diameter,  and  just  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  They  possess  a  pro- 
boscis with  the  ring  of  booklets,  and  four  suckers.  They  are  also 
provided  with  a  water-vascular  system,  and  in  their  parenchyma 
abundant  calcareous  particles  are  to  be  found. 

The  animal  may  die  spontaneously,  or  be  killed  by  the  fluid 
which  fills  the  vesicles  being  drawn  off.  In  that  case  the  vesicles 
shrink,  and  their  contents  become  converted  into  a  tittty  debris, 
which  afterwards  may  become  infiltrated  -wMh  lime  salts.  In  this 
way  the  hydatid  mass  may  be  represented  by  a  cyst  filled  with  an 
atheromatous  material.  This  may  dry-in,  and  at  last  we  may  have 
nothing  left  but  a  stony  or  mortar-like  mass,  in  which  careful  search 
may  still  discover  the  nooklets  (Fig.  138).  Besides  the  distinctive 
booklets,  or  even  without  them,  there  are  usually  in  these  old  cysts 
bits  of  the  membrane  of  the  cyst.  The  wall  of  the  hydatid 
cyst  consists  of  two  layers,  an  external  (called  by  Huxley  the 
eetocyst)  and  an  internal  (the  endocyst).     The  ectocyst  consists  of 
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a  Btructureleas  stratified  membrane,  composed  of  a  chitinous  anb- 
stBnce,  from  which  circumstance  it  is  often  called  tlie  cuticle.  As 
this  chitinous  membrane  is  very  resistant  it  may  be  found  in  the 
midst  of  the  grumous  contents  and  enable  the  structure  to  be  rec- 
ognized.   In  the  ease  from  which  Fig.  146  was  taken  the  d' 


TnniTane  isction  of  the  chitipoui  membrsnc  from  mn  old  b^dntid  ii;it  of  tb«  kidDsj.    x  ^D. 

•was  made  chiefly  by  flakes  of  tliis  membrane  being   found,  the 
search  for  booklets  being  in  vain. 

In  regard  to  the  distrioution  of  the  echinococcus,  it  is  of  pretty 
frequent  occurrence  in  all  known  lands,  but  is  particularly  common 
in  Iceland  where  the  men,  living  in  close  companionship  with  the 
dogs,  are  much  exposed  to  infection.  It  is  also  said  to  be  very 
common  in  Australia  and  neighboring  colonies. 

The  BoTURiocEPHALUS  LATU8  belongs  to  the  femily  of  Bothrio- 
cephalidee,  and  is  the  largest  tape-worm  which  occurs  in  man.  It 
attains  a  length  of  from  16  to  26  feet,  and  possesses  from  3000  to 
4000  segments,  which  are  mostly  much  broader  than  long,  although 
the  laet  ones  (see  Fig.  147)  become  longer  and  narrower,  so  as  to 
assume  more  of  a  square  shape.  The  breadth  at  the  widest  part  is 
about  half  an  inch.     The  worm  is  also  thick  and  heavy. 

The  head  (Fig.  148)  is  oval,  and  about  the  twenty-fifth  of  an 
inch  in  breadth.  It  is  blunt  at  the  extremity,  and  possesses  neither 
booklets  nor  suckers,  but  fixes  itself  by  means  of  a  slit-like  groove 
on  either  side  of  the  head  (see  figure). 

The  sexual  organs,  and  especially  the  uterus,  occupy  the  middle 
part  of  each  segment,  where  they  form  a  rather  promment  knot  or 
rosette  (Fig.  1-19).  The  uterus  is  composed  of  a  convoluted  tube 
which  gives  the  rosette-like  appearance  just  mentioned.  The 
sexual  organs  open  in  the  middle  line  near  the  anterior  extremity 
of  the  proglottis.  The  eggs  arc  oval  in  form  and  are  covered  by  a 
brown  shell. 

The  seolex  form  of  the  worm  long  eluded  observation.  It  was 
known  that  a  six-spined  embryo  formed  in  the  eggs  in  the  usual 
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way,  but  the  habitat  of  the  cysticercua  was  unknown.    Lately 
Brauti  has  demonstrated  its  existence  in  the  pike  and  turbot    It 


was  found  in  the  muscles,  sexual  organs, 
liver,  spleen,  etc.,  of  these  fish.  Braun 
proved  that  it  was  the  seolex  of  this 
animal  by  feedine  dogs  with  it,  A  tape- 
worm identical  with  the  bothriocephalus 
developed.  By  this  discovei^-  all  the 
tape-worms  which  occur  in  Europeans 
have  been  traced  in  their  mature  and 
cybticercus  forme. 

This  worm  is  of  rather  frequent  occur- 
rence in  Switzerland  and  north-east 
Europe,  but  it  is  not  unknown  in  this 
country.  The  frequency  of  fresh-water 
lakes  m  Switzerland  explains  its  fre- 
quent occurrence  there  from  the  use  of 
the  fish  which  form  the  hosts  of  the 
seolex  form.  Like  the  other  tape-worms 
the  mature  worm  occurs  in  the  small 
intestines. 

Several  other  small  and  infrequent 
Tb>  Bathriooeph«aui  latai.  tape*worms  have  been  met  with  in 
Nfttoni  ific.  (L«ucK*iiT.)  man.  The  T^nia  sama  has  only  been 
observed  once,  and  in  Egypt,  It  is  very 
small,  scarcely  an  inch  in  length,  and  about  the  fiftieth  of  an 
inch  in  breadth.  It  poseeeses  a  rostellum  witli  hooklets  and 
lour  sucking  disks.  Tiie  T^bia  flavo-poncta  has  also  been  ob- 
served but  once,  in  America.  It  is  about  a  foot  in  length,  and 
about  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  The  head  of  this 
worm  is  not  known,  but  it  is  believed  to  possess  hookleta.  The 
T^nia  MADAUA.scARiKNsrs  has  been  found  in  an  island  on  the  Mada- 
gascar coast.  It  is  about  3  inches  long,  and  the  head  is  not 
yet  known.  The  T*nia  ciicdmerina  is  from  7  to  10  inches  long. 
Its  head  possesses  a  rostellum  with  aquadruple  circle  of  booklets 
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to  the  number  of  about  60.  The  proglottides  reach  a  breadth  of 
about  the  twelfth  of  an  inch.  It  occurs  very  frequently  in  does 
and  cats,  and  is  often  present  in  large  numbers,  especially  m 
dogs.  It  has  been  found  in  several  cases  in  man,  and  it  seems  to 
be  not  infrequent  in  children.  The  scolex  form  has  lately  been 
fonnd  in  the  dog-louse  (Trichodectea  canis),  and  it  can  be  readily 


Proglottia  of  Bothrioocphklug  latut,  ihowing  fenikle  orgBDi.     X  !!•     (LscckIrt.) 

understood  how  in  the  process  of  licking  itself  the  doe  often 
swallows  its  host  and  becomes  itself  the  host  of  the  strobilus.  It 
may  be  conveyed  to  children  from  the  tongue  of  the  dog.  The 
T^NIA  .mabuinata  is  a  tape-worm  of  large  size,  and  of  common  oc- 
currence in  the  dog.  Its  usual  length  is  about  5  feet,  but  it  may 
be  as  long  as  8  feet.  It  is  very  like  the  Tsenia  solium,  the  head 
]tossessing  a  rostellum  and  booklets  of  about  the  same  size  but 
more  numerous.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  worm  is  smaller, 
and  so  are  the  proglottides.  The  scolex  form  inhabits  swine  and 
the  ruminants,  and  as  it  often  develops  a  large  vesicle  or  set  of 
vesicles,  it  is  liable  to  be  confused  with  the  Trenia  eehinococcus. 
The  scolex  form  is  called  the  Cysticercua  tenuicoUis.  Neither  ma- 
ture worm  nor  cystieercus  is  met  with  in  man.  The  dog  also 
frequently  contains  two  other  tcenia,  namely  the  T.  serbata  and 
T.  ctENURCs.  These  also  resemble  the  Tfenia  solium,  and  the  latter 
is  important,  as  its  scolex  form  frequently  attacks  lambs,  and, 
lodging  in  the  brain,  is  the  cause  of  the  very  fatal  disease  "  staggers." 

(3)  Nematoda  or  Round-worms. — The  Trichina  spiralis  is  met 
with  in  the  muscular  substance  of  man,  and  occurs  there  in  im- 
mense numbers,  producing  the  disease  trichinosis.  We  shall  see 
afterwards  that  this  is  not  the  mature  form  of  the  worm,  but  it  is 
in  this  form  alone  that,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  accessible  to  us,  and 
it  will  be  convenient  to  begin  with  its  description  here. 

The  affected  muscles,  as  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  seem,  for  the 
most  part,  to  be  dusted  throughout  with  fine  white  particles  like 
sawdust.  These  are  most  abundant  near  the  places  where  the 
muscular  fibres  are  inserted  into  the  tendons.  As  a  rule  the  par- 
ticles are  most  abundant  in  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  the  diaphragm, 
the  intercostal  muscles,  and  those  of  the  abdominal  wall,  mit  tney 
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may  exteud  to  all  tlie  voluntary  muscles  of  the  body,  even  the  most 
diBtant  ones  of  the  hands  and  feet. 

On  microscopic  examination  of  the  fine  particles,  they  are  found 
to  coneiat  each  of  an  oval  cyst  with  a  tolerably  thick  wall  (see  Fig. 
150),  within  which  is  a  small  worm  coiled  up  in  a  spiral  manner. 


TriDhina  ipiralii  <d  muiolt.  Tbe  elongtitad  >h>pg  of  Iha  ajtte  ie  dut  to  tb«  fmc(  tbkt  IheM 
*ers  nsar  tbs  iDicrllos  of  tb«  miiHle  Into  Itf  tendon.  In  tbe  loneit  Bpeelman  tbe  worm  ie 
de*d  and  eileined.   >'  HO. 

The  cj'st  has  very  often  abundant  calcareous  particles  in  ita  walU, 
especially  at  the  poles,  and,  if  the  case  ie  an  old  one,  the  impreg- 
nation with  iime  may  be  so  great  aa  to  hide  the  parasite  unless  the 
Bait  be  first  dissolved  out  with  an  acid.  When  an  acid,  such  as 
dilute  hydrochloric,  is  used,  the  lime  dissolves  with  some  evolution 
of  gas,  and  the  whole  structure  becomes  very  transparent.  Some- 
times the  worm  dies  in  its  capsule,  and  in  that  case  the  wall 
thickens  and  the  cyst  collapses  to  some  extent  on  the  remains  of 
the  worm,  which  itself  often  becomes  infiltrated  with  lime  (see 
lower  specimen  in  figure).  It  may  be  said  here  that  the  worm  in 
the  muscle  is  in  an  immature  state  and  quiescent,  lying  rolled  up 
in  this  manlier  for  years  it  may  be.  It  may  be  present  in  immense 
numbers,  even  in  millions,  in  the  same  person. 

We  have  now  to  inquire  how  these  embryos  get  to  the  muscles. 
Tn  hflnHn  with,  it  Is  to  be  Bftid  that  the  erabrj-os  exist  in  the  mus- 
ic .just  as  in  those  of  man.  If,  now,  a  piece  of  muecle 
them  in  their  living  state — that  is  to  say,  not  killed  by 
;  meat — bo  eaten,  they  undergo  further  development  in 
al  canal.  The  capsule  is  dissolved  by  the  gastric  juice, 
bryo  set  free.  In  the  muscle,  the  embryo,  if  uncoiled, 
sure  about  the  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch  in  length;  but 
vs  rapidly,  and  in  the  course  of  two  and  a  half  days  it 
adult  form,  when  the  female  is  about  one-eighth  of  an 
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inch  ill  length;  and  the  male  slightly  less.  The  male  possesses  a 
testicle  consisting  of  a  convoluted  tube.  The  female  has  an  ovary, 
vagina,  and  uterus.  The  adult  worms  have  an  intestinal  canal 
from  end  to  end,  which  is  divisible  into  oesophagus,  stomach,  and 
intestine. 

The  impregnated  ova  pass  into  the  uterus  where  they  develop 
into  living  embryos  of  minute  size.  In  six  or  seven  days  after 
the  female  has  attained  sexual  maturity,  that  is,  eight  or  nine  days 
after  the  trichinous  muscle  has  been  eaten,  the  birth  of  living  em- 
bryos begins.  The  female  gives  birth  to  large  numbers,  and 
probably  continues  to  do  so  for  some  weeks,  thus  producing  as 
many  as  1000  to  1300.  The  adults  do  not  live  longer  than  five 
to  eight  weeks  altogether. 

The  minute  embryos  now  begin  to  penetrate  the  intestinal 
canal,  and  they  swarm  outwards  to  the  voluntary  muscles.  The 
route  by  which  they  reach  the  muscles  is  not  absolutely  certain. 
By  most  it  is  thougnt  that  they  pass  outwards  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  and  thence  into  the  connective  tissue  around,  bv  which 
they  travel  to  the  muscles.  By  others  it  is  thought  that  they  pass 
into  the  submucous  connective  tissue,  thence  into  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  mesentery,  and  so  onwards.  It  is  probable  that  they 
find  their  way  bv  both  these  routes,  but  it  is  inconceivable  that,  as 
some  suppose,  they  get  into  the  bloodvessels,  as  the  vessels  avail- 
able to  them  are  the  portal  radicles  which  would  take  them  to  the 
liver. 

Swarming  outwards  from  the  intestine  they  reach  first  the 
muscles  of  the  trunk,  where  they  are  usually  most  abundant;  they 
then  pass  to  those  of  the  neck  and  larynx;  and,  lastly,  to  those  of 
the  limbs.  Arrived  at  the  muscles  they  grow  larger,  and  appar- 
ently wander  about  for  a  time.  They  penetrate  inside  the  sarco- 
lemma  of  the  primitive  fibre  of  the  muscle,  and  destroy  the  sarcous 
substance.  In  about  fourteen  days  they  have  attained  their  full 
size,  and  begin  to  settle  down.  As  they  pass  along  inside  the  sar- 
colemma  they  are  arrested  at  the  insertion  of  the  fibre  into  the 
tendon,  hence  they  are  particularly  numerous  near  tendons,  and 
here  also  the  cysts,  subsequently  formed,  are  often  much  elongated 
(as  in  the  figure).  The  sarcolemma  collapses  as  the  sarcous  sub- 
stance is  destroyed,  and  as  the  worm  coils  itself  up  spirally  the 
sarcolemma  forms  for  it  an  oval  cyst.  The  worm  itself  seems  also 
to  add  to  the  cyst  a  layer  of  its  own.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
two,  or  even  more,  in  one  cyst.  In  the  muscles  the  worms  assume 
a  quiescent  state,  as  already  mentioned,  and  may  remain  so  for 
years,  the  cyst  being  impregnated  with  lime.  They  produce  con- 
siderable destruction  by  piercing  the  sarcolemma,  and  disintegrat- 
ing the  sarcous  substance,  and  mere  is  often  to  be  found  a  germi- 
nation of  the  muscle-nuclei  around  the  worm. 

During  the  migration  of  the  embryos  considerable  irritation  is 
produced.  There  is  in  the  first  week  intestinal  catarrh  (diarrhoea) 
with  fever,  and  the  case  may  be  mistaken  for  typhoid  fever.  Later 
the  muscles  become  stiff*  and  painful,  and  (inlema  of  the  skin, 
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especially  of  the  face,  may  develop.  The  symptoms  are  usually 
at  their  neight  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  week,  and  death  occasionally 
ensues. 

Besides  in  man,  trichinse  have  been  found  in  the  muscles  of  the 
pig,  cat,  rat,  mouse,  marmot,  polecat,  fox,  marten,  badger,  hedge- 
hog, and  raccoon.  By  some  it  is  believed  that  the  rat  forms  the 
permanent  source  of  infection,  as,  when  one  of  these  animals  dies, 
it  is  eaten  by  its  neighbors,  and  so  the  infection  spreads.  From 
their  habits,  it  will  be  understood  how  swine  sometimes  partake  of 
dead  rats.  The  parasite  will  be  communicated  to  man  by  eating 
imperfectly  cooked  swine's  flesh.  It  is  said  that  a  temperature  of 
50^-55°  C.  or  120°  to  130°  F.,  is  enough  to  kill  the  embryos, 
but  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  when  large  pieces  of  flesh  are 
cooked  rapidly,  some  parts  may  escape  the  thorough  penetration 
of  the  heat. 

The  search  for  trichinae  in  the  muscles  of  swine  before  the  flesh 
is  sold  is  compulsory  in  some  countries.  For  the  examination 
pieces  of  muscle  (preferably  from  the  diaphragm  and  larynx)  are 
snipped  off*  with  scissors  and  spread  out  in  water  on  a  microscopic 
slide.  Some  liquor  potassae  may  be  added  to  make  the  prepara- 
tion more  transparent.  It  is  then  to  be  examined  with  low 
magnifying  powers  and  afterwards  with  higher.  Several  speci- 
mens should  be  prepared  from  each  animal. 

The  AscARis  lumbricoides  or  common  round-worm  is  probably 
the  commonest  entozoon  in  the  human  subject.  It  is  most  common 
in  children,  and  inhabits  chiefly  the  small  intestine.  It  resembles 
the  common  earth  worm  in  its  color  and  general  appearance.  It 
measures  six  to  sixteen  inches  in  length,  is  marked  by  transverse 
striae,  and  tapers  to  both  ends.  It  possesses  an  intestinal  canal 
from  end  to  end.  The  female  produces  a  large  number  of  oval 
eggs  which  have  a  dense  shell. 

The  worm  mostly  occurs  singly  or  in  pairs,  but  is  frequently 
present  in  considerable  numbers  up  to  one  or  two  hundred.  From 
the  intestine  it  may  pass  into  the  stomach  and  be  vomited,  or  may 
be  discharged  per  anum.  It  has  been  known  also  to  pass  up  the 
oesophagus  and  into  the  nostrils  and  sinuses  of  the  head,  or  by  the 
larynx  into  the  bronchial  tubes.  Sometimes  it  penetrates  into  the 
bile-ducts,  which  it  may  obstruct,  or  through  the  intestinal  wall 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

In  the  intestine  they  produce  catarrh,  and  by  reflex  action  they 
are  supposed  to  lead  to  certain  nervous  symptoms.  When  present 
in  large  numbers,  they  have  been  observed  rolled  up  in  a  ball,  and 
so  have  obstructed  the  intestine.  In  cases  where  they  have  per- 
forated into  the  peritoneum  they  have  given  rise  usually  to  local 
abscesses  pointing  chiefly  near  the  umbilicus  or  groin.  More 
rarely  they  have  led  to  general  peritonitis. 

The  AscARis  mystax  is  a  small  round  worm  which  occurs  in 
the  cat,  and  is  said  to  be  always  present  in  the  intestine  of  that 
animal. 
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The  OxYURis  VBRMicuLARis  OF  THREAD-WORM  is  an  exceedingly 
common  parasite.  It  is  white  in  color,  and  the  male  measures 
about  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  and  the  female  about  three-eighths  in 
length.  It  possesses  an  alimentary  canal  from  end  to  end.  The 
eggs  are  oval,  and  have  a  dense  shell.  The  animal  inhabits  mostly 
the  large  intestine.  It  is  stated  by  Zenker  and  Heller  that  the 
mature  female  is  in  the  large  intestine,  the  males  and  young  being 
in  the  small.  The  worm  often  wanders,  especially  during  the 
night,  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  anus,  where  it  produces  itching. 
Sometimes  it  passes  over  to  the  vagina,  and  up  into  it.  It  pro- 
duces catarrh  of  the  bowel,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ascaris, 
nervous  symptoms  are  ascribed  to  it. 

The  Trichocephalus  dispar  (the  whip-shaped  worm)  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  caecum  and  neighboring  parts  of  the  in- 
testine. It  measures  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  length,  and 
has  the  peculiarity  that  the  anterior  portion  is  much  thinner  than 
the  posterior,  forming  a  long  thread,  like  the  lash  of  a  whip,  which 
is  buried  in  the  mucous  membrane.  The  eggs  possess  a  brown 
shell.     The  embryos  have  been  traced  in  water  and  moist  earth. 

The  Stronqylus  duodenalis  or  Anchylostoma  duodenale  is  not 
met  with  in  this  country,  but  occurs  in  Egypt,  Italy,  and  tropical 
lands.  It  has  been  found  frequently  among  the  workers  at  tha 
St.  Gothard  Tunnel  in  Switzerland.  It  is  a  third  to  half  an  inch 
in  length,  and  it  possesses  a  mouth  armed  with  four  strong  teeth. 
By  means  of  these  it  fixes  itself  on  the  mucous  membrane,  where  it 
sucks  the  blood.  When  present  in  considerable  numbers,  as  it 
often  is  among  the  valvulae  conniventes,  it  may  give  rise  to  con- 
siderable loss  of  blood  and  serious  anaemia. 

The  Strongylus  gigas  is  a  large  worm,  reaching  a  length  of 
over  a  yard,  and  a  thickness  of  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch.  It 
has  been  met  with  a  few  times  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  in  man, 
and  more  frequently  in  the  kidney,  bladder,  lungs,  and  liver  of  dogs. 

The  FiLARiA  or  Dracunculus  medinensis,  or  Guinea  worm,  is 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  tropical  lands,  where  it  is  met  with  in 
the  tissues  of  the  foot  and  leg  chiefly.  The  female  is  a  long  thin 
worm  from  twelve  to  forty  inches  in  length,  and  it  alone  is  known 
as  a  parasite.  The  male  is  much  smaller.  The  worm  wanders  to 
some  extent  in  the  loose  subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  and  may 
give  rise  to  considerable  irritation.  When  mature  it  presents  its 
extremity  at  the  surface,  and  a  small  pustule  forms  from  which 
the  extremity  projects.  The  worm  may  then  be  removed  gradually 
by  rolling  it  gently  round  a  quill  from  day  to  day  as  it  becomes 
exposed,  care  oeing  taken  not  to  break  it,  in  which  case  the  part 
left  in  may  give  rise  to  severe  inflammation. 

FiLARiA  Sanguinis  Hominis. — This  name  was  originally  given 
to  a  minute  thread-like  worm  which  has  recently  been  found  to  be 
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really  the  embryo  of  a  larger  worm.  The  embryo,  as  its  name 
implies,  has  been  found  in  the  blood,  although  it  has  also  been 
observed  in  chylous  urine  and  elsewhere.  Tne  adult  appears  to 
live  in  lymphatic  vessels,  and  so  the  name  filaria  sanguinis  is  not 
strictly  applicable  to  it.  Cobbold  has  given  it  the  name  filaria 
Bancrofti,  from  the  observer  who  first  discovered  the  adult.  As 
it  is  inconvenient  to  give  two  difterent  names  to  the  adult  and 
embryo  forms  of  the  same  animal,  we  shall  refer  to  them  under 
the  original  designation  of  Filaria  sanguinis.  In  some  respects  the 
two  forms  of  this  worm  are  comparable  to  those  of  the  Trichina 
spiralis,  which  also  obtains  its  name  from  the  embryo  form. 

The  adult  filaria  has  the  sexes  distinct,  and  as  yat  the  female 
alone  has  been  fully  examined,  only  a  small  portion  of  a  male 
having  been  discovered.  The  female  is  a  long  hair-like  worm, 
three  or  four  inches  in  length,  and  only  ^his  i^^cn  in  breadth.  It 
has  an  opaline  appearance,  and,  as  described  by  Manson  {Transact 
tians  of  the  Pathotogical  Society  of  LondoVj  1881),  it  looks  like  a 
delicate  thread  of  catgut  animated  and  wriggling  as  it  lies  in  the 
tissues.  By  the  observer  just  named  it  was  found  lying  in  a  lym- 
phatic vessel  while  he  was  removing  a  scrotum  whicn  was  affected 
in  a  way  to  be  mentioned  afterwards,  and  it  appears  that  this  is 
the  usual  habitat  of  the  animal.  The  male  is  probably  much 
smaller  than  the  female,  and  they  are  supposed  to  live  together  in 
the  same  vessel. 

The  female  is  believed  to  live  for  years  in  the  same  position,  and 
gives  birth  almost  continuously  to  large  numbers  of  embryos. 
Near  the  head  is  the  vagina,  and  behind  it  the  uterus  with  two 

Fio.  161. 


Filarift  sanguinie  (embrjo)  After  preservation  in  weak  spirit.    The  eac  is  seen  at 

each  end  of  the  worm.     X  300.     (Liwis.) 

horns  is  found,  stuffed  with  ova,  and  extending  almost  to  the  tail. 
Manson  states  that  the  embryos  can  be  seen  escaping  fnlly  formed 
from  the  vagina,  in  exactly  the  same  form  as  they  are  found  in  the 
blood.  But  the  female  sometimes  gives  birth  to  ova^  as  these 
have  been  found  in  tlie  lymph  and  have  been  supposed  to  be  the 
principal  factors  in  producing  certain  local  affections  to  be  after- 
wards mentioned. 

The  living  embryo  (Figs.  151  and  162)  is  about  ^  inch  in  length 
and  ^ij  inch  in  thickness;  its  breadth  therefore  nearly  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  a  red  blood-corpuscle.  It  is  enclosed  in  a 
delicate  sac,  which  is  rather  longer  than   itself,  so  that  while 
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moving  a  portion  of  the  sac  extends  beyond  its  extremity.  The 
movements  as  seen  in  the  blood  and  lymph  are  very  active  and 
snake-like  in  character. 


Fig.  152. 


Filaria  sanguinis  as  they  appear  in  the  living  state  in  the  blood.     From  a  case  of 

ohyluria.     X  300.     (Lewis.) 

This  embryo  is  present  in  the  blood  of  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
natives  where  it  is  endemic,  and  most  of  these  do  not  appear  to 
suffer  in  health  from  it.  A  very  remarkable  circumstance  is  that, 
during  the  day,  the  parasites  are,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  absent 
from  the  blood,  but  about  six  or  seven  o'clock  are  so  numerous 
that  as  many  as  a  hundred  may  be  counted  in  every  drop  of  blood. 
As  morning  approaches  they  diminish  in  numbers,  and  by  eight 
or  nine  o'clock  they  disappear  entirely.  This  regular  rhythm  may 
apparently  go  on  for  years,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  understood 
what  becomes  of  the  embryos  during  the  day. 

We  have  next  to  consider  how  the  embryos  find  their  way  from 
the  site  of  the  parent  worm  in  the  lymphatics  to  the  blood.     It  is 

Srobable  that  they  travel  by  the  way  of  the  lymphatic  fluid  itself, 
►eing  not  greater  in  breadth  than  a  blood-corpuscle,  and  possess- 
ing powers  of  locomotion,  they  may  be  supposed  to  traverse  the 
lymphatic  glands  with  the  lymph,  and  to  reach  the  blood  by  the 
tnoracic  duct.  It  is  also  possible  that  they  may  get  into  the  blood 
by  penetrating  through  the  bloodvessels.  In  the  blood  they  will 
readily  circulate  with  that  fluid,  and  from  their  size  they  are 
capable  of  passing  through  the  capillaries  and  repeating  the  circuit 
with  the  blood-corpuscles.  They  do  not  pass  through  any  further 
stage  of  development  in  the  blood,  the  embryos  found  there  being 
exactly  like  those  which  escape  from  the  mother.  It  is  clear  also 
that  they  do  not,  either  by  themselves  or  their  products  act  in- 
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juriously  on  the  blood  or  tissues  unless  by  using  the  nutritious 
material. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  ova  are  sometimes  discharged  by 
the  female,  and  it  is  probably  in  connection  with  this  that  various 
forms  of  disease  are  found  to  occur  in  connection  with  this  parasite. 
The  sac  which  has  been  mentioned  as  enclosing  the  embryo  is 
really  the  chorional  envelope  of  the  ovum  stretched  and  rendered 
elastic.  But  ova  are  sometimes  born  with  the  sac  confining  tlie 
embryos  which  are  rolled  up  inside,  and  we  have  then  an  oval 
body  -^  inch  to  ^h  i^^^  ^^  length.  This  body  is,  of  course, 
much  thicker  than  the  extended  embryo,  and  when  carried  by  the 
lymph  to  the  glands,  it  will  be  unable  to  traverse  these.  An  in- 
farction of  the  fine  aflferent  vessels  of  the  gland  will  thus  occur, 
and  as  the  vessels  leading  from  the  part  where  the  mother  is 
situated  are  plugged  one  after  another,  there  will  by  and  by  be  a 
complete  stasis  of  the  lymph  in  the  vessels  of  these  parts.  It  is 
probable  that  dead  embryos  though  extended  will  similarly  plug 
the  lymphatics. 

The  effect  of  this  complete  plugging  of  all  the  lymphatic 
channels  seems  to  be  an  accumulation  of  lymph  in  the  vessel  below 
the  seat  of  obstruction.  The  lymph  thus  distending  the  vessels 
often  escapes  apparently  by  rupture.  *  The  locality  of  the  parent 
will  determine  the  exact  nature  of  the  resulting  disease.  If  it  be 
in  the  lymphatics  of  the  pelvis  or  lumbar  region,  there  may  be 
distention  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  kidneys,  ureters,  or  bladder. 
In  that   case   chylous   urine  is  found,  and  the  embr3^os  of  the 

f)arasite  have  been  observed  in  the  urine.  If  the  adult  be  in  the 
ymphatics  of  the  leg,  there  will  be  gradual  plugging  of  the  glands 
at  the  groin  and  accumulation  of  Ij^mph  in  the  legs  and  scrotum. 
The  accumulation  in  the  scrotum  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence, 
giving  rise  to  the  lymph-scrotum,  in  which  vesicles  appear  on  the 
surface  which  occasionally  discharge  lymph. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  condition  in  these  various  situations 
is  not  a  proper  oedema,  which  we  have  already  seen  to  consist  in 
overfilling  of  the  serous  spaces,  but  rather  an  over-distention  of 
the  lymphatic  vessels  with  occasional  rupture  of  them. 

If  the  explanation  given  above  be  the  correct  one,  then  as  the 
glands  get  plugged  the  embryos,  even  those  born  alive,  will  not 
get  to  the  blood,  and  it  has  actually  been  observed  that  in  some 
cases  no  embryos  were  found  in  the  blood  although  present  in 
the  urine  or  Ijonph  from  the  scrotum. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Elephantiasis  is  one  of  the  diseases 
dependent  on  this  parasite,  and  is  to  be  placed  in  the  same  category 
as  lymph-scrotum  and  chyluria.  But  there  are  serious  objections 
to  this  view.  Elephantiasis  has  the  features,  as  we  have  seen, 
rather  of  a  specific  inflammation,  than  a  simple  stagnation  of 
lymph,  and  is  more  nearly  allied  to  leprosy.  It  probably  depends 
on  a  virus  which  has  a  much  more  active  influence  on  the  tissues 
than  the  embryo  filaria  has. 

In  what  has  gone  before  the  adult  and  embryo  filaria  have  been 
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described,  but  the  stages  by  which  the  embryo  attains  to  the  adult 
form  have  been  omitted.  The  embryo  in  the  human  body  does 
not  pass  beyond  the  stage  which  it  had  reached  at  birth,  and  in 
order  to  complete  the  cycle  of  its  development  it  must  pass  into 
the  body  of  another  animal.  The  intermediate  host  has  been 
found  to  be  a  species  of  mosquito  (Manson).  The  female  of  this 
animal  has  a  proboscis  which  she  inserts  into  the  skin  and  through 
which  she  sucks  blood  into  the  stomach.  With  the  blood  tne 
embryos  are  taken  in,  and  they  have  been  found  in  the  stomach 
even  in  larger  proportional  numbers  than  in  the  blood  of  the 
person  from  whom  they  were  taken.  In  the  stomach  the  embryo 
passes  through  certain  stages  of  development  occupying  from  four 
to  six  days.  At  this  period  tfie  mosquito  dies,  and  probably  falls 
into  the  water,  the  parasite  passing  from  the  stomach.  The  nirther 
stages  are  not  known  as  yet,  but  by  the  time  the  mosquito  dies 
the  parasite  has  already  acquired  a  boring  apparatus  fitting  it  to 
penetrate  the  tissues.  If  it  reaches  the  alimentary  canal  of  man, 
It  will  then  bore  through  the  tissues  till  it  finds  its  selected  site  in 
the  lymphatics.  It  selects  this  site  just  as  the  trichina  selects  the 
muscles  or  the  echinococcus  the  liver.  In  its  new  position  it 
attains  to  sexual  maturity,  and  being  impregnated,  gives  birth  to 
the  embryos  as  we  have  seen. 

The  species  of  mosquito  here  concerned  is,  like  other  mosquitoes, 
nocturnal  in  its  habits,  so  that  it  attacks  afi*ected  persons  at  the 
time  when  the  parasite  is  present  in  the  blood.  The  occurrence 
of  the  embryos  in  the  blood  at  night  has  been  regarded  as  a  pro- 
vision of  nature  for  the  propagation  of  the  species. 
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These  do  not  call  for  extended  treatment  here,  as  they  are  fully 
described  in  works  on  disease  of  the  skin.  Little  more  than  an 
enumeration  of  them  will  be  attempted. 

The  AcARUS  scabiei,  or  Sarcoptes  hominis,  has  an  oval  body 
just  large  enough  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  the  female  being 
one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  in  length  and  the  male  about  half  that  size. 
The  anterior  part  has  a  head  and  four  limbs,  each  of  which  has  a 
sucker  at  its  extremity.  There  are  also  four  posteror  limbs,  all  of 
which  in  the  female  have  pointed  extremities,  but  in  the  male  two 
of  them  have  suckers.  The  female  burrows  in  the  epidermis, 
forming  long  tunnels  in  which,  as  it  proceeds,  it  deposits  its  eggs ; 
it  is  usually  to  be  found  at  the  deepest  end  of  the  tunnel  and  the 
eggs  at  intervals.  The  eggs  develop,  and,  as  the  epidermis  des- 
quamates, they  come  to  the  surface  by  degrees,  the  young  being 
born  usually  as  they  reach  the  surface.  The  irritation  of  the 
animal  in  the  epidermis  gives  rise  to  a  slight  inflammation  causing 
the  formation  of  a  papule.  Usually  there  is  great  itching,  and 
the  scratching  leads  to  ftirther  eruptions,  especially  in  predisposed 
persons. 
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The  AcARUs  folliculorum  is  a  long  narrow  animal  provided 
anteriorly  with  four  pairs  of  short  feet.  It  is  found  in  the  sebaceous 
follicles,  especially  of  the  external  meatus  of  the  ear  and  neighbor- 
hood of  the  nose.     It  seems  to  produce  no  special  irritation. 

Pediculi  or  lice  occur  in  three  forms,  the  pediculus  capitis, 
corporis,  and  pubis,  which  hardly  require  special  description. 
The  PuLBX  IRRITANS,  Or  common  flea,  is  familiar  to  every  one. 

The  LARViB  OF  INSECTS  or  MAGGOTS  are  occasionally  found  in  the 
tissues  of  man.  There  are  a  few  cases  in  which  such  larvae  have, 
bv  migrating  under  the  skin,  produce4  considerable  inflammation. 
There  are  also  cases  in  which,  deposited  in  neglected  wounds,  or 
even  in  the  mouth  and  nostrils  of  excessively  debilitated  persons, 
they  have  actually  produced  considerable  destruction  by  feeding 
on  the  tissues.  In  neglected  military  hospitals  wounds  are  often 
abundantly  tenanted  by  maggots. 


PART  11. 

DISEASES  OF  THE    SPECIAL  ORGANS  AND 

SYSTEMS. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  ORGANS  OF  CIRCULATION. 
A.— THE  HEART  AND  PERICARDIUM. 

MALFORMATIONS'  OF  THE  HEART. 

For  a  very  full  account  of  the  malformations  of  the  heart  we 
are  indebted  to  Dr.  Peacock,  whose  work  forms  the  basis  of  the 
remarks  under  this  heading. 

Misplacements  of  the  heart  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  the  more 
important  of  them  are  merely  part  of  a  general  malformation  of 
the  body.  The  heart  may  be  transposed,  that  is  to  say,  placed  in 
a  position  on  the  right  side  of  the  chest  corresponding  with  that 
which  it  normally  occupies  on  the  left.  With  th^s  there  is  usually 
transposition  of  the  viscera,  but  it  sometimes  occurs  alone.  Again, 
the  heart  may  occupy  the  middle  line  as  it  does  in  early  foetal  life. 
It  may  be  placed  outside  the  thorax  altogether,  but  in  this  case 
there  are  other  congenital  malformations,  and  that  of  the  heart 
only  forms  a  part. 

Absenob  of  the  pericardium  is  a  rare  congenital  malformation, 
and  is  mostly  associated  with  misplacement  of  the  heart.  It  is  not 
to  be  confused  with  adhesion  of  the  pericardium  and  consequent 
obliteration  of  the  sac  which  is  so  frequent  in  after-life. 

True  malformations  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels  for  the 
most  part  represent  survivals  of  foetal  conditions.  In  order  to  a 
comprehension  of  these  conditions  it  will  be  necessary  here  to 
refer  briefly  to  the  state  of  the  heart  in  early  foetal  life,  and  the 
changes  which  it  subsequently  undergoes.  The  heart  at  an  early 
period  consists  of  two  cavities,  an  auricle  and  a  ventricle.  The 
simple  auricle  receives  the  two  venae  cavae,  and  the  ventricle  gives 
oriffin  to  the  common  arterial  trunk.  The  ventricle,  the  auricle, 
and  the  common  arterial  trunk  subsequently  undergo  subdivision 
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each  into  two.  This  separation  in  the  ventricle  begins  near  the 
apex ;  the  septum  gradually  rises  towards  the  base,  its  completion 
at  the  base  being  delayed  after  the  rest  of  the  septum  has  been 
formed.  The  common  arterial  trunk  begins  to  show  signs  of  divi- 
sion by  a  septum  about  the  time  that  the  interventricular  septum 
is  approaching  the  base.  A  septum  passing  from  both  sides  of  the 
artery  meets  and  divides  the  vessel  into  what  are  subsequently  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta.  These  are  so  adjusted  as  to  con- 
nect with  the  right  and  left  ventricles  respectively.  The  division 
of  the  auricles  does  not  begin  till  the  ventricular  septum  is  nearly 
completed,  namely  about  the  ninth  week,  and  after  beinff  fiilly 
formed  the  septum  remains  partially  open  during  the  whole  of 
intra-uterine  life. 

Some  of  the  malformations  met  with  are  survivals  from  a  very 
early  period  of  fcetal  life.  The  heart  may  consist  of  only  two 
cavities,  an  auricle  and  a  ventricle,  with  a  single  arterial  trunk 
representing  both  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery.  Then  there  is  the 
heart  with  Qiree  cavities,  an  imperfectly  divided  auricle  with  two 
auriculo-ventricular  orifices,  and  a  single  ventricle  with  no  septum, 
or  a  very  rudimentary  one. 

Leaving  out  of  view  these  extreme  cases,  most  instances  of  im- 
perfect closure  of  the  septa  are  directly  related  to  obstruction 
caused  by  disease  of  the  pulmonary  artery  or  aorta  at  or  near  their 
orifices.  In  a  way  to  be  presently  explained  such  obstruction 
leads  to  imperfect  closure  and  other  malformations.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  part  at  the  base  is  the  last  part  of  the  septum 
to  close,  and  that  it  is  at  the  ba^e  that  the  ffreat  vessels  arise. 
Consequently  an  imperfect  closure  will  cause  l)oth  ventricles  to 
communicate  more  or  less  with  both  great  arteries,  and  if  one  of 
the  latter  be  larger  than  the  other  it  will,  as  it  were,  overlap  the 
imperfect  septum  and  take  origin  partly  from  the  other  ventricle 
as  well  as  its  own. 

Let  us  consider  the  effect  of  stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
occurring  at  an  early  period,  when  the  interventricular  septum  has 
not  yet  closed;  or  let  us  suppose  that  the  common  arterial  trunk, 
instead  of  dividing  into  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta,  does  so  im- 
perfectly, and  so  there  is  a  large  aorta  and  a  small  pulmonary 
artery,  or  even  an  entire  absence  of  the  latter.  In  the  case  last 
mentioned  the  blood  from  the  right  ventricle,  as  well  as  that  from 
the  left,  would  pass  into  the  aorta,  and  the  constant  recurrence  of 
this  passage  of  blood  at  each  systole  of  the  ventricle  would  pre- 
vent THE  closure  of  THE  SEPTUM  at  the  basc,  and  cause  the  aorta 
to  take  permanent  origin  from  the  right  ventricle  as  well  as  from 
the  left.  The  condition  would  in  fact  virtually  be  that  of  a  heart 
with  three  cavities,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  cases  in 
which  this  is  the  form  of  malformation  may  have  such  an  origin. 
Short  of  this  complete  atresia  (or  obliteration)  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  obstruction  may  occur  in  varying  degrees,  and  the  results 
will  vary  correspondingly.     The  aorta  will,  in  the  more  serious 
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oases,  take  origin  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  from  the  right  ven- 
tricle, while  in  those  which  are  less  extreme  there  will  simply  be  a 
gap  in  the  eeptum. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  last  part  of  the  septum 
to  close  in  the  fcetus  is  the  basal  part,  and  there  is,  even  in  the 
adult,  a  small  triangular  space  at  the  hase  of  the  septum,  in  which 
there  is  no  muscular  tissue,  and  which  is  composed  only  of  the 
two  layers  of  endocardium  of  the  right  and  left  ventricles  and 
some  loose  connective  tissue  between.  This  space  is  called  the 
DNDEFiNBD  SPACE,  and  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  a 
minute  aperture  persists  in  adult  life  at  this  pomt.  If  the  septum 
closes  imperfectly  the  gap  has  its  seat  here  (see  Fig.  163). 


D*r*ct  of  inter rcntriciiliir  acplum.      The  gsp  is  silmtid  At  tba  b»«,  In  tbe  pMition  of  tfae 
uodefeadeJ  spice  in  tbe  normal  heirt.     (pBtcoiK.) 

We  have  seen  that  imperfect  closure  of  the  septum  and  partial 
origin  of  the  aorta  from  the  right  ventricle  are  the  most  direct 
results  of  stenosis  or  atresia  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  hut  there 
are  other  results  which  also  follow.  The  septum  is  bulged  to  the 
left,  and  the  right  ventricle  is  generally  greatly  hypertrophied. 
This  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  is  probably  of  the  same 
nature  as  tlie  hypertrophy  of  the  ventricles  in  adult  life,  which 
occurs  BO  frequently  in  connection  with  obstruction  of  orihcea. 
It  is  due  to  the  extra-powerful  muscular  eflbrts  made  by  the  right 
ventricle  to  overcome  the  obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

In  addition  to  imperfection  of  the  interventricular  septum,  there 
is  very  often  in  these  cases  imperfect  closure  of  the  forambn 
OVALE  after  birth.  This  will  be  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  right  ventricle.     The  obstruction  of  the  pul- 
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raonary  artery  keeps  back  the  blood,  as  it  were,  iu  tbe  right 
ventricle  and  auricle,  and  the  blood,  accumulating  in  the  right 
auricle,  continues  to  pass  through  the  foramen  ovale,  and  prevents 
its  closure.    This  consequence,  however,  does  not  invariably  follow. 

Another  consequence  of  occasional  occurrence  is  the  permanent 
patency  of  the  ductus  arteriosus.  If  the  pulmonary  arten"  at 
its  origin  is  so  much  obstructed  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
blood  in  due  amount  to  the  lungs,  then  the  aorta  will  after  birth 
augment  the  supply  by  the  ductus  arteriosus,  through  which  the 
blood  will  pass  in  the  reverse  direction  to  what  is  normal  in  the 
foetus. 

"We  have  hitherto  considered  the  case  of  obstruction  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  at  a  time  when  the  interventricular  septum  is 
still  incomplete,  but  it  may  occur  after  the  completion  of  the 
septum.  In  that  case  the  most  direct  result  will  be  dilatation  and 
hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  permanent  patency  of  the 
foramen  ovale.  Patency  of  the  foramen  ovale  will  be  a  more 
constant  result  here  than  in  the  former  case,  as  this  orifice  will 
afford  the  only  means  (if  relieving  the  excessive  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  right  side,  whereas  in  the  case  of  imperfect  inter- 
ventricular septum  the  excess  is  relieved  by  this  communication. 

We  have  been  considering  the  effects  of  obstruction  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  but  the  aorta  is  sometimes,  though  by  no 
means  so  frequently,  tlie  seat  of  obstruction.  In  that  case  the 
relation  of  matters  is  inverted.  The  septum  of  the  ventricles  is 
imperfect,  but  it  is  bulged  to  the  right,  and  the  pulmonary  artery 
takes  origin  more  or  less  fV-om  the  left  ventricle  as  well  as  from 
the  right.  The  aorta  beyond  the  obstruction  often  continues  after 
birth  to  be  supplied  with  blood  from  the  pulmonary  artery  through 
tlie  ductus  arteriosus.     The  foramen  ovale  may  remain  open. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  the  pulmonary  artery  is  much 
more  frequently  obstructed  than  the  aorta  during  fcetal  life,  and 
this  leads  us  to  consider  what  raav'  be  the  cadsx 
Km.  ].vi.  OF  obstruction  in  these  cases.     The  obstruction 

may  be  due  to  disease  of  the  valves  or  to  con- 
traction of  the  artery  itself.     We  are  familiar  with 
malformation  of  the  valves  from  adhesion  iu  adult 
life  as  a  consequence  of  inflammation,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  due  to  the  same  cause 
iu  the  tcetus.     In  the  annexed  figure  (Fig,  154),  a 
condition  of  the  pulmonary  valve  is  shown  which 
BioD"orth«'ouri«iM     '^  exactly  similar  to  that  which  we  so  often  see  in 
of    tbe   puimoniiry     ^''*-'  ^'^^lo  valve  in  the  adult.     The  three  curtains 
Ttijt,.   ThB  y»iTii  is     are  thickened  and  united  by  their  margins  so  as 
vi»w«d  Oom  above,     to  form  a  diaphragm  instead  of  three  mobile  folds. 
(Peacock.)  In  the  adult,  iufiammation  is  immensely  more 

common  in  the  valves  of  tbe  left  side  than  in  those 
(if  the  right,  and  it  is  ditficult  to  understand  how  it  is  exactly  tlie 
reverse  in  the  fretus. 
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The  proclivity  to  disease  shown  by  the  valves  of  the  left  side  in 
the  adult  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  these  are  exposed  to 
greater  strain  than  those  of  the  right  side.  The  blood-pressure  in 
the  systemic  arteries  is  much  higher,  and  is  exposed  to  greater 
variations.  But  in  the  foetus,  as  Peacock  has  pointed  out,  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  circulation  is  dependent  on  the  right 
ventricle  than  in  the  adult,  the  descending  aorta  and  the  umbilical 
arteries  being  fed  by  this  ventricle.  The  blood  in  the  umbilical 
arteries  must  be  exposed  to  considerable  variations  in  pressure, 
from  obstructions  occurring  in  the  umbilical  cord  and  placenta, 
and  these  variations  will  be  reflected  to  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
right  ventricle.  On  the  other  hand,  the  left  ventricle  and  aorta  in 
the  foetus  are  related  to  a  much  smaller  area  of  the  circulation  than 
in  the  adult,  and  the  systemic  arteries  in  the  quiescent  state  of  the 
foetus  will  be  little  exposed  to  variations  in  pressure. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  malformations  hitherto 
referred  to  are  connected  with  and  due  to  obstruction  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  or  aorta,  but  it  is  to  be  added  that  incomplete- 
ness of  the  septum  and  the  partial  misplacements  of  the  great 
vessels  which  go  along  with  it  may  occur  without  any  such  cause 
being  apparent.  The  same  applies  to  patency  of  the  foramen 
ovale,  but  in  a  much  higher  degree. 

Mere  patency  of  the  foramen  ovale  is  hardly  to  be  regarded  as 
a  serious  malformation,  especially  when  we  consider  that  in  nearly 
a  half  of  adult  hearts  there  is  a  slight  degree  of  incompleteness  in 
the  closure  of  this  aperture.  In  mese  eases,  however,  there  is  no 
real  mixing  of  the  currents  in  the  two  auricles,  as  the  remaining 
aperture  is  valved  by  folds  in  the  septum.  The  imperfect  closure 
becomes  important  when,  through  obstruction  in  the  pulmonary 
artery,  the  blood-pressure  in  the  right  auricle  is  raised  sulRciently 
to  cause  the  blood  to  pass  through  the  aperture. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  it  will  be  proper  to  refer 
to  certain  irregularities  of  the  primary  vessels.  There  are 
cases  on  record  in  which  the  aorta  has  arisen  posteriorly  from  the 
right  ventricle  and  the  pulmonary  artery  anteriorly  from  the  left. 
In  this  case,  the  blood  from  the  systemic  veins  is  sent  into  the 
systemic  arteries  without  passing  through  the  lungs.  Such  a  con- 
dition seems  hardly  compatible  with  the  prolongation  of  life  after 
birth ;  yet  several  cases  of  survival  are  on  recora,  in  one  case  life 
being  prolonged  as  long  as  three  years. 

Another  malformation  is  narrowness  or  obliteration  of  the 
ISTHMUS  OF  THE  AORTA,  or  that  portiou  between  the  giving  off  of  the 
left  subclavian  and  the  insertion  of  the  ductus  arteriosus.  In  the 
foetus  this  portion  is  hardly  in  use,  and  it  may  be  imperfectly  de- 
veloped and  form,  after  birth,  an  obstruction.  In  that  case  the 
pulmonary  artery  will  usually  supply  the  abdominal  aorta,  as  in 
the  foetus,  the  ductus  arteriosus  remaining  patent.  The  ductus 
arteriosus  may  close,  however,  in  which  case  the  descending  aorta 
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must  be  replenished  by  circuitous  anaetoiuoses  through  the  aub- 
clavian,  mammarj,  intercostal,  and  epigaetric  arteries. 

Id  addition  to  these  more  serious  malformations  of  the  heart  and 
its  great  vessels,  there  are  certain  conoenital  ualforuatioks  op 
THE  VALVES  which  merit  some  attention.  These  malformatione 
concern  mainly  the  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonair 
artery.  The  valve  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  diaphragm  in  which 
there  are  merely  indications  of  a  tripartite  formation.  In  this  case 
the  diaphragm  is  often  protruded  into  the  vessel  in  the  form  of  a 
funnel.  Again,  we  not  unfrequently  meet  with  some  variety  in 
the  size  or  number  of  the  semilunar  folds.  There  may  be  only 
two  eurlains,  usually  a  large  and  a  normal  one.  The  larger  one 
commonly  shows  indications  of  a  partial  division  (see  Fig.  155). 


CoDgcniUl  m&irurn 


Then  with  three  curtains  there  may  be  two  large  segments  and  a 
small  rudimentary  one  between. 

These  malformations  are  probably  to  be  referred  to  endocarditis 
occurring  in  the  foetus.  In  adult  life  endocarditis  often  produces 
adhesion  of  the  curtains,  but  there  is  also  very  great  contortion  of 
the  valves.  But,  in  the  fcetus,  the  plastic  power  and  adaptability 
of  the  structures  is  much  greater,  and  the  three  coalesced  valves 
may  form  a  well-shaped  diaphragm,  or  the  two  a  single  larger 
semilunar  fold.  In  either  case  there  are  still  indications  of  the 
coalescence  in  the  form  of  thickenings  along  the  line  of  union.  It 
is  obvious  that  these  malformations  will  frequently  interfere  with 
the  functions  of  the  valves.  In  the  extreme  cases  of  complete 
union  of  the  three  curtains  {as  in  Fig.  164)  there  will  be  great 
obstruction  as  well  as  imperiect  closure.  Wlien  there  are  only 
two  curtains  the  middle  part,  where  coalescence  ha«  occurred,  is 
thicker,  and  the  curtain  will  be  more  rigid  at  this  point.  This, 
itaelf,  will  interfere  with  the  curtains  falling  back  against  the 
aortic  wall  during  the  systole  of  the  ventricle,  and  so  there  will  be 
a  certain  degree  of  obstruction.  But,  again,  during  the  process  of 
growth,  the  thickened  line  of  junction  being  unduly  rigid  will  not 
probably  expand  sufficiently,  and  the  middle  of  the  curtain  will 
thus  be  held  back.    During  the  closure  of  the  valve  there  will  thus 
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be  an  aperture  left,  allowing  of  regurgitation.  The  tendency  to 
regurgitation  is  increased  by  the  imperfect  support  which  the 
large  curtain  receives  from  the  smaller  one.  During  closure  the 
edge  of  the  large  one  must  partially  double  up  ia  order  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  email  one,  and  so  a  gap  may  occur. 

We  have  seen  that  these  adhesions  of  the  curtains  are  probably 
due  to  intra-uterine  endocarditis,  and  there  is  apt  to  be  a  recur- 
rence of  the  disease  after  birth.  It  may  be  said  that  the  previous 
existence  of  inflammation  renders  the  structures  liable  to  a  recur- 
rence or  possibly  a  prolongation  from  the  fcetal  period.  But,  in 
addition,  the  imperfect  adaptation  of  the  valves  will  itself  afford  a 
certain  irritation  and  predispose  the  structures  to  inflammation. 
So  it  happens  that  valves  malformed  in  this  way  are  peculiarly 
prone  to  disease  in  after-life,  even  though  their  function  is  not  at 
first  imperfect. 

Besides  the  variations  already  noted  the  curtains  of  the  aortic 
and  pulmonary  valves  are  sometimes  abnormalit  nuhekods,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  latter.  There  may  be  four  curtains  instead  of 
three,  and  they  may  present  all  vaneties  of  size  relative  to  one 
another. 

The  semilunar  valves  sometimes  present  a  condition  somewhat 

APPROACHIKO  that  of  THE  ADRICULO-VBNTRICOLAB  VALVES,  which  are 

of  the  cuspid  form.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  during  the  closure  of  a 
semilunar  valve  the  curtains  do  not  come  in  contact  by  their  free 
margins,  but  that  the  line  of  contact  is  somewhat  removed  from 


FenHtndon  of  tha  mugiaBl  parti  of  tfaa  aortio  vklie.     Thar*  ii  kd  appMTUiDc  of  obordn 
ModloM*,  *Dd  tho  buidi  from  two  proiimal  oarUlna  are  iiuertad  into  a  proJMtion  from  tha 

the  margin.  During  closure,  therefore,  when  the  artery  is  full,  a 
certain  portion  of  the  curtain  floats  free  in  the  blood.  Now  the 
portion  between  the  line  of  contact  and  the  free  margin  is  frequently 
the  seat  of  apertures  or  fenestrations,  and  that  without  affecting  the 
function  of  the  valve.  This  fenestration  may  be  very  extreme  and 
may  graduate  towards  a  condition  in  which  fsee  Fig.  156),  instead 
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of  a  piece  of  tissue,  there  are  merely  a  series  of  tendinous  bands 
passing  from  the  curtain,  near  the  line  of  contact,  to  the  wall  of 
the  vessel  at  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  curtain.  These  tendinous 
bands  resemble  the  chordae  tendinese  of  the  cuspid  valves,  and  the 
resemblance  may  be  increased  by  the  neighboring  edges  of  the 
curtains  being  joined,  and  the  tendinous  bands  from  the  adjacent 
borders  of  two  curtains  passing  together  to  the  wall  of  the  vessel 
(see  figure).  There  may  be  even  on  the  wall  of  the  vessel  an 
elongated  prominence  into  which  the  bands  are  inserted,  and 
resembling  a  musculus  papillaris.  These  bands  may  have  a  con- 
siderable Sree  course  from  the  middle  of  the  curtain  to  the  wall  of 
the  vessel.  A  certain  indication  of  such  conditions  is  very  frequent 
in  both  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  valves. 

It  may  be  asked,  Does  such  a  malformation  interfere  with  the 
function  of  the  valve  ?  Probably  not  much,  but  still  to  a  certain 
extent.  Each  form  of  valve  is  appropriate  to  its  own  place.  The 
cuspid  form  is  adapted  to  an  aperture  between  two  cavities,  the 
semilunar  to  the  orifice  or  course  of  a  vessel.  The  latter  takes  up 
less  room,  and  by  reason  of  the  complete  separation  of  the  curtains 
it  falls  back  completelv  when  the  blood  rushes  past  it.  But  if  tlie 
valve  approaches  to  the  cuspid  form,  especially  if  the  margins  of 
the  curtains  are  united,  and  the  tendinous  bands  from  t^^o  nave  a 
common  insertion,  then  there  can  hardly  be  that  complete  falling 
back  which  occurs  when  the  function  is  perfect.  This  will  probably 
cause  a  trivial  obstruction,  and  the  curtains  being  unduly  exposed 
to  the  force  of  the  wave  of  blood  may  be  specially  liable  to  inflam- 
mation. 

Cyanosis. — Before  leaving  the  subject  of  malformations  of  the 
heart,  we  have  to  consider  this  condition  which  is  so  often  associated 
with  certain  forms.  Children  born  with  malformations  of  the 
heart  are  usually  liable  to  symptoms  connecteiwith  the  respiration 
and  circulation,  which  are  m  many  respects  comparable  with  those 
from  valvular  disease  acquired  in  after-life,  and  consist  chiefly  in 
attacks  of  dyspnoea  and  lividity.  These  symptoms  may  occur  at 
birth  or  soon  after  it,  but  they  may  be  postponed  even  for  years, 
and  develop  apparently  by  some  extra  stress  laid  on  the  circulation. 
Occurring  at  first  intermittently  the  dyspna^a  and  lividity  very 
often,  to  some  extent,  become  permanent,  and  this  is  particularly 
true  of  the  lividity.  This  generally  becomes  such  a  marked 
characteristic  of  such  persons  that  they  are  visibly  the  subjects  of 
Cyanosis  or  morbus  c^ruleus.  The  lips  and  finger-nails  are  blue, 
and  there  is,  perhaps,  a  deep  lividity  of  hands,  feet,  and  cheeks  as 
well. 

Two  explanations  of  this  symptom  have  been  offered.  The  first 
is  that,  as  in  these  cases,  the  septa  of  the  heart  are  mostly  imper- 
fect, the  lividity  results  from  the  mixing  of  the  currents,  venous 
blood  being  mixed  with  the  arterial  in  the  systemic  vessels.  This 
looks  a  very  likely  explanation,  but  there  are  two  serious  objections 
to  it.     Cvanosis  has  been  found  in  cases  where  the  currents  did  not 
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mix,  and  it  has  been  absent  where  they  undoubtedly  did.  Besides 
this,  it  is  found  that  the  degree  of  cyanosis  is  not  at  all  propor- 
tionate to  the  mixing  of  the  currents.  The  other  explanation  is 
that  the  cyanosis  is  due  to  venous  engorgement,  just  as  lividity  oc- 
curring in  valvular  disease  in  the  adult.  In  nearly  all  the  cases 
there  is  obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  artery  which  we  have  seen 
to  be  at  the  basis  of  most  malformations,  and  this  has  the  effect  of 
bringing  about  a  general  venous  engorgement.  During  the  early 
periods  of  life  the  bloodvessels  are  more  yielding  and  plastic,  and 
so  the  permanent  congestion  tells  much  more  on  them  than  it  does 
in  adult  life.  Cyanosis  developed  in  after-life  sometimes  ap- 
proaches in  intensity  to  that  from  malformation,  but  it  rarely 
reaches  it. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  refer  to  the  duration  of  life  in  persons 
affected  with  malformation  of  the  heart.  If  there  is  merely  slight 
imperfection  of  the  septa,  the  defect  is  of  little  importance,  and  we 
have  already  seen  that  there  is  imperfect  closure  of  the  foramen 
ovale  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  met  with  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  post-mortem  examination.  K  there  is  moderate  con- 
traction of  the  pulmonary  artery  while  the  heart  is  otherwise  well 
formed,  the  right  ventricle  will  probably  hypertrophy ,  and  this  mav 
almost  completely  compensate,  so  that  life  is  scarcely  shortened. 
If  the  foramen  ovale  is  distinctly  patent,  this  generally  implies  a 
greater  degree  of  obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  life  is 
usually  abbreviated.  Peacock  has  collected  twentj'  cases  of  this 
kind,  and  only  ejeven  of  these  lived  to  the  age  of  15  and  upwards, 
but  some  lived  as  lone  as  34,  40,  and  57.  In  three  cases  the 
ductus  arteriosus  was  also  open,  and  these  died  at  the  ages  of  10 
months,  15  months,  and  29  years.  If  the  interventricular  septum 
is  imperfect,  this  implies  an  obstruction  at  an  earlier  period  of 
foetal  life,  and  the  duration  of  life  is  shorter.  Of  sixty-four  cases, 
only  fourteen  survived  the  age  of  15,  but  still  three  lived  as  long 
as  25,  and  one  to  39  years.  Where  the  pulmonary  artery  is  entirely 
impervious,  the  duration  of  life  is  still  shorter ;  of  twenty-eight 
such  cases  only  seven  lived  over  a  year,  and  the  longest  duration 
was  12  years.  Where  there  is  still  greater  arrest  of  development, 
and  the  heart  consists  of  but  one  ventricle,  with  one  or  two  auricles, 
the  period  of  survival  is  usually  very  limited,  but  it  is  interesting 
to  find  that  four  persons  thus  affected  have  lived  to  the  ages  of  11, 
16,  23,  and  24  years.  Transposition  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
aorta  might  appear  to  be  a  malformation  almost  incompatible  with 
life,  and  yet  of  twenty-one  such  cases,  four  lived  between  2  and  3 
years.  When  the  aorta  is  obstructed  at  its  isthmus,  and  the 
descending  aorta  is  supplied,  wholly  or  partially,  by  the  pulmonary 
artery,  the  duration  of  life  is  usually  very  limited.  The  lungs 
seem  to  be  deprived  of  blood,  because  it  passes  to  the  abdominal 
aorta,  and  the  children  die  with  symptoms  of  dyspncea  and  syncope. 
If  the  obstruction,  however,  be  only  slight,  the  person  may 
survive  to  adult  or  middle  life,  even  thous^h  the  ductus  arteriosus 
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remains  pervious;  thus  there  are  cases  of  survival  to  24,  32,  and 
43  years  of  age.  If  the  constriction  be  so  slight  that  the  ductus 
arteriosus  closes,  it  may  yet  become  much  more  considerable  after- 
wards, or  the  aorta  may  even  be  obliterated  at  the  point  indicated. 
Yet  such  patients  may  survive  long,  as  even  with  obliteration  the 
ages  of  45,  60,  and  57  have  been  attained. 


ATROPHY  OF  THE  HEART. 

This  condition  is  one  of  comparatively  frequent  occurrence,  but 
is  for  the  most  part  merely  a  part  of  general  atrophy,  or  emaciation 
of  the  body.  In  emaciating  diseases  such  as  phthisis  pulmonalis, 
stricture  oi  the  oesophagus,  cancer  of  the  stomach,  etc.,  where  the 
muscular  system  as  a  whole  has  undergone  great  reduction  in  bulk, 
the  heart  is  found  to  take  part  in  the  same  process.  Taking  the 
normal  weight  of  the  heart  as  nine  ounces  for  the  female,  and  ten 
or  eleven  ounces  for  the  male,  we  may  find  it  reduced  to  six  or 
even  five  ounces.  The  heart  as  a  whole  is  obviously  smaller,  and 
it  has  a  darker  color  than  normal,  while  the  coronary  arteries  stand 
out  unduly,  often  as  somewhat  prominent  tubes.  This  change  of 
color  and  the  prominence  of  the  arteries  are  largely  due  to  the  loss 
of  the  sub-pericardial  fat,  which  normally  covers  the  greater  part 
of  the  surface  and  accompanies  the  coronary  arteries,  partially 
embedding  them  in  the  adipose  tissue.  The  muscular  tissue  itself 
is  darker  in  color,  presenting  a  dirty-brown  hue  instead  of  the 
normal  robust  red.  It  is  also  tougher  and  dryer.  The  deepening 
of  the  color  is  probably  due  to  a  concentration  of  the  normal 
pigment  from  the  diminution  of  the  contractile  substance  without 
any  loss  of  the  pigment,  just  as  red  blood-corpuscles  become  much 
deeper  in  tint  when  they  shrink  by  drying  in. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  muscular  fibres  in  this  condition 
undergo  an  actual  diminution  in  thickness,  although  from  the 
great  variety  in  diameter  which  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart 
present  this  is  very  difiicult  to  prove.  The  shrinkiuff  of  the 
muscular  fibres  causes  the  connective  tissue  to  be  unduly  promi- 
nent, and  gives  the  muscle  its  undue  toughness. 


HYPERTROPHY  OF  THE  HEART. 

In  enteriuff  on  this  subject  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to 
consider  under  what  circumstances  such  a  condition  may  be 
brought  about.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  term  is  applied  to 
hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart,  giving  rise 
according  to  circumstances  to  enlargement  of  particular  ventricles 
or  auricles,  or  of  the  heart  as  a  whole.  We  have  already  seen 
that  hypertrophy  of  muscle  occurs  as  a  result  of  repeated  forcible 
contraction  of  the  muscle,  and  apparently  from  no  other  cause, 
hence  in  each  case  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  we  have  to  look  for 
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some  cause  producing  increased  vigor  of  the  i^oatractions  of  the 
cardiac  muscle.  The  cardiac  contractions  are  regulated  by  the 
wants  of  the  system.  When  we  lie  quiet  in  bed  they  are  com- 
paratively infrequent  and  deficient  in  force.  When  we  exert 
ourselves  by  walking  or  climbing  up  a  hill,  they  increase,  it  may 
be  greatly,  in  frequency  and  force.  The  needs  of  the  tissues  assert 
themselves  by  the  nervous  connections  of  the  bodv  on  the  cardiac 
ganglia,  and  the  contractions  become  more  forcible.  Within  the 
limits  of  health,  and  without  any  increase  of  the  volume  of  the 
cardiac  muscle,  there  are  great  variations  possible  in  the  force  of 
the  cardiac  contractions.     But  where  the  heart  is  for  a  prolonged 

Eeriod  impelled  to  unusually  violent  exertion,  it  may  become 
ypertrophied.  Thus,  in  soldiers  who  have  had  to  execute  a  series 
of  long  marches,  hypertrophy  has  been  found  to  develop;  in  such 
a  case  it  is  comparable  with  that  of  the  muscles  of  a  blacksmith's 
arm,  and  is  hardly  pathological.  Now,  anything  which  interferes 
with  the  due  carrying  on  of  the  circulation  will  be  likely  to  lead 
to  increased  vigor  of  the  cardiac  contractions,  and,  if  prolonged, 
to  hypertrophy.  If  the  arteries  are  not  duly  filled  at  each  systole, 
if  the  blood  does  not  reach  the  capillaries  with  a  sufficiently  rapid 
current,  then  the  heart  replies  to  certain  reflex  impulses  and  con- 
tracts more  vigorously.  Conditions  leading  thus  directly  to  im- 
poverishment of  the  circulation,  may  be  situated  in  the  heart  itself 
or  outside  it,  and  it  will  be  understood  that  the  hypertrophy  will 
be  COMPENSATORY,  and  may  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  difficulty. 
In  many  of  these  conditions  there  is  a  mechanical  interference 
with  the  flow  of  the  blood  either  in  the  heart  itself  or  in  the  arteries, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  heart  is  overloaded  with  blood.  In  such 
cases  the  cavities  will  be  dilated  and  the  dilatation  may  indeed  be 
the  primary  condition,  the  hypertrophy  occurring  as  a  secondary 
consequence.  It  is  usual,  therefore,  to  consider  dilatation  and 
hvpertrophy  together,  there  being  commonly  some  dilatation 
along  with  the  hypertrophy,  although  it  is  rare  to  find  dilatation 
without  hypertrophy. 

For  the  sake  of  illustration  we  shall  here  consider  some  cases  of 
cardiac  hypertrophy.  One  of  the  commonest  forms  is  that  which 
occurs  in  adhesion  op  the  pericardium.  In  this  condition  as  we 
shall  see  afterwards,  the  sac  of  the  pericardium  is  obliterated  and 
the  parietal  pericardium  has  coalesced  with  the  visceral.  In  some 
cases  there  is  very  little  hypertrophy,  but  in  others  it  is  very  great. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  adhesion  of  the  pericardium  takes 
origin  in  inflammation,  and  from  this  circumstance  it  results  that 
in  several  ways  the  action  of  the  heart  is  interfered  with.  During 
the  acute  stage  of  the  inflammation  there  is  fluid  in  the  sac  of  the 
pericardium,  and  by  the  mere  mechanical  i>ressure  of  this  fluid 
the  cardiac  contractions  are  interfered  with;  in  order  to  overcome 
this  obstacle  the  heart  may  hypertrophy,  and  if  the  effusion  con- 
tinue long  enouffh  there  may  be  hypertrophy  from  this  cause  alone. 
But  again,  the  inflammation  extends  a  certain  distance  into  the 
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muscular  wall  ojF  the  heart  beneath  the  pericardium.  A  certain 
portion  of  muscle  is  thus  interfered  with  in  its  action  and  more 
vigorous  contraction  is  required  of  the  rest.  There  may  even  be 
considerable  thickening  of  the  pericardium  by  development  of 
connective  tissue,  and  this  extending  some  distance  in  the  connec- 
tive tissue  between  the  muscular  fibres  may  seriously  compromise 
them.  But  further,  when  adhesion  is  complete,  the  heart  in  con- 
tracting must  drag  in  with  it  the  parietal  as  well  as  the  visceral 
pericardium.  In  the  normal  state  the  parietal  pericardium  lies 
against  the  visceral,  and  there  is  no  cavity  left,  but  then  the  two 
surfaces  slide  on  one  another,  and  the  parietal  layer  accommodates 
itself  to  the  movements  of  the  heart.  K  there  is  adhesion,  how- 
ever, unless  the  adhesion  be  very  loose,  there  can  be  no  such 
sliding,  and  there  must  be  some  loss  of  force  in  dragging  the 
visceral  layer  inwards.  But  there  is  a  further  very  important 
element  in  the  problem.  The  inflammation  of  the  pericardium 
does  not  confine  itself  exactly  to  the  sac,  but  extends  somewhat 
outside  it,  so  that  when  recovery  occurs  the  \asceral  layer  is  united 
more  firmly  by  new-formed  connective  tissue  to  parts  around,  to 
the  ribs  and  intercostal  spaces,  the  sternum,  the  pleura,  and  the 
roots  of  the  lungs.  This  being  the  case,  the  heart  will  meet  with 
greatly  increased  resistance  in  contracting,  as  it  will  have  to  drag 
in  these  adhesions  in  order  to  empty  itselE  In  order,  therefore,  to 
send  a  normal  amount  of  blood  out  of  the  ventricles,  an  excessive 
amount  of  muscular  force  will  be  required,  and  the  continuance 
of  this  will  lead  to  hypertrophy.  Jt  will  be  seen  that  these  causes 
varv  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  amount  of  hTOertrophy 
varies  in  proportion.  As  the  causes  also  act  nearly  uniformly  on 
the  heart,  the  hypertrophy  is  general,  that  is,  it  usually  afiects  all 
the  ca\nties  of  the  heart.  Such  a  hypertrophy  may  almost  com- 
pletely compensate,  so  that  a  person  with  aaherent  pericardium 
and  a  very  large  heart  may  have  no  cardiac  symptoms. 

As  other  illustrations  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  we  might  refer  to 
cases  of  valvular  disease  of  the  heart.  In  these  the  force  of 
the  cardiac  contractions  is  to  some  extent  wasted,  and  the  heart  is 
spurred  to  increased  exertion  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  system. 
In  studying  the  various  forms  of  valvular  disease  we  shall  have 
suflBcient  illustration  of  this. 

Outside  the  heart  itself  there  may  be  causes  interfering  with  the 
circulation  and  leading  to  cardiac  hypertrophy.  These  causes, 
like  disease  of  the  valves,  will  mostly  act  primarily  on  one  cavity, 
and  so  we  shall  have  partial  hypertrophies.  One  of  the  most 
obvious  illustrations  of  this  is  aftbrdefl  by  diseases  in  which  the 
circulation  in  the  lungs  is  obstructed.  In  emphysema  there  is  great 
obliteration  of  the  pulmonary  vessels,  and  as  the  needs  of  the 
organism  require  a  certain  amount  of  blood  to  pass  through  the 
pulmonary  vessels  in  a  given  time,  the  right  ventricle  is  stirred  to 
more  \ngorous  contraction  in  order  to  force  the  due  amount  through 
the  smaller  number  of  vessels,  and  through  time  it  hypertrophies. 
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In  the  case  of  the  systemic  circulation,  aneurisms  and  rigidity  of 
the  arteries  are  frequent  causes  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle. 

We  come  now  to  a  form  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle 
which  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  explain,  namely,  that  which  occurs 
IN  Bright's  disease.  It  would  carry  us  too  far  at  the  present 
stage  were  we  fully  to  discuss  the  causes  of  this  hypertrophy  of 
the  heart,  which  will  be  taken  up  again  in  considering  the  path- 
ology of  affections  of  the  kidney.  In  the  mean  time  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  hypertrophy  is  purely  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  its 
cause  is  to  be  looked  for  in  something  which  increases  the  force  of 
its  contractions,  or,  in  other  words,  some  obstruction  in  the  sys- 
temic arterial  circulation.  It  is  natural  to  look  for  this  obstruction 
in  the  kidneys  where,  in  chronic  Bright's  disease,  there  is  often 
great  contraction  and  obstruction  of  the  capillaries.  There  are 
serious  objections  to  the  acceptance  of  this  view  (which  was  that 
of  Traube),  at  least  in  its  simplest  form,  and  we  shall  return  to 
this  point  afterwards.  In  the  mean  time  it  may  be  stated  that  this 
form  of  Bright's  disease  is  associated  with  an  increased  blood- 
pressure  (increased  tension)  in  the  systemic  arteries,  and  that  this 
is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  An  in- 
crease of  the  general  blood-pressure  is  caused  most  effectually  by 
a  general  narrowing  of  the  smaller  arteries  throughout  the  body, 
and  this  would  seriously  stress  the  heart,  if  it  had  not  sufficient 
force  in  its  existing  muscular  fibre.  In  the  case  of  Bright's  dis- 
ease increased  arterial  tension  first  develops,  and  this  is  followed 
by  hypertrophy  of  the  heart. 

Even  when  we  have  enumerated  all  the  cases  of  hypertrophy  of 
the  heart,  and  especially  of  the  left  ventricle,  in  which  a  definite 
cause  can  be  assigned,  there  still  remains  a  residuum  to  which  no 
mechanical  explanation  is  discoverable.  In  these  cases  it  may  be 
presumed  that  there  is  some  peripheral  obstruction  to  the  circula- 
tion, perhaps  a  habitual  contraction  of  the  arteries  and  consequent 
increased  tension.  Such  persons  are  often  liable  to  palpitation, 
and  sometimes  to  other  signs  of  heart  disease,  but  without  any  val- 
vular lesion  or  other  mechanical  hindrance. 

Forms  op  Cardiac  Hypertrophy. — From  what  has  gone  before, 
it  will  be  apparent  that  hypertrophies  of  the  heart  vary  greatly  in 
amount  and  in  the  distribution  of  the  enlargement.  The  total 
increase  in  weight  is  greatest  in  cases  where  both  ventricles  are 
enlarged,  and  the  weight  of  the  heart  in  such  cases  not  uncom- 
monly reaches  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty  ounces.  It  is  least 
where  the  right  ventricle  alone  is  enlarged,  because  this  ventricle, 
as  a  whole,  weighs  much  less  than  the  left,  but  in  pure  right  ven- 
tricle hypertrophy  a  weight  up  to  seventeen  ounces  is  not  infre- 
quent. In  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  as  in  Bright's  disease, 
tne  weight  is  frequently  over  twenty  ounces. 

In  general  hypertrophy  the  general  shape  of  the  heart  is  not 
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much  altered.  The  heart  is  enlarged  in  all  its  parts,  the  ven- 
tricles and  auricles  are  increased  in  capacity,  and  their  walls  are 
thickened.  The  heart  is  like  that  of  a  bullock  in  size,  so  that  the 
name  cor  bovis  is  often  applied  to  it. 

When  the  eight  ventricle  is  mainly  affected,  the  heart  assumes 
a  somewhat  quadrilateral  form  (see  Fig.  157).  On  examining  the 
normal  heart  as  it  lies  on  its  posterior  surface,  afl^er  removal  from 
the  body,  the  right  ventricle  is  seen  to  occupy  the  greater  part  of 
the  anterior  aspect.  The  position  of  the  septum,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  figure,  is  slightly  to  the  right  of  the  left  border,  and 
it  reaches  the  apex  region  slightly  to  the  right  of  the  true  apex. 
In  the  heart  the  position  of  the  septum  is  always  indicated  on  the 
surface  by  the  coronary  artery  which,  with  its  padding  of  £at, 
occupies  a  groove  corresponding  with  the  anterior  border  of  the 

Fui.  167.  Fig.  158. 


Hypertrophy   of    right  ventricle.      The  Hypertrophy  of  left  Tentriole.    The  alter- 

alteration  in  shape  is  indicated  by  the  dot-  ation  in  shape  indicated  by  dotted  line ;  if, 

ted  line;  a.  superior  vena  cava;  6,  aorta;  the hypertrophied  ventricle.  (RiNDPLSiace.) 
c,  conus  arteriosus;  d,  right  auricle;  e,  left 
auricle;  /,  left  ventricle.     (Rindflbisch.) 

septum.  In  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  line  in  the  figure,  the  apex  is  unduly  obtuse,  and  it  is  often 
diflicult  to  determine  what  is  its  exact  seat.  The  septum  is  nearer 
the  left  border  than  usual,  and  it  reaches  the  apex  region  rather  to 
the  left  than  the  right  of  the  most  projecting  point.  The  right 
ventricle  also  monopolizes  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  heart  still 
more  than  in  the  normal  condition.  When  the  heart  is  laid  open, 
the  undue  thickness  of  the  right  ventricle,  as  well  as  the  enlarge- 
ment of  its  cavity,  becomes  apparent. 

In  HYPERTROPHY  OF  THE  LEFT  VENTRICLE  the  relations  are  very 
different,  as  shown  in  Fig.  158.  The  heart  as  a  whole  is  more 
elongated  and  pointed  than  normal,  and  this  is  often  very  striking. 
The  apex  part  especially  appears  greatly  prolonged.  When  the 
heart  is  viewed  on  its  anterior  aspect  tne  septum  is  seen  to  lie 
more  to  the  right,  and  the  true  apex  is  much  further  to  the  left  of 
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the  point  at  which  the  septum  reaches  the  apex  region.  On  laying 
open  the  heart,  the  thickening  of  the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle  is 
very  ohvious,  and  the  septum  is  often  greatly  thickened.  The 
septum  belongs  partly  to  the  left  and  partly  to  the  right  ventricle, 
but  as  the  left  ventricle  is  much  thicker  th,an  the  riffht,  the  septum 
belongs  more  to  the  left.  It  will  partake  in  the  nypertrophy  of 
either  ventricle,  and,  in  the  case  we  are  considering,  the  thickening 
is  often  very  striking.  The  thickened  septum  frequently  bulges 
into  the  right  ventricle,  sometimes  diminishing  its  capacity  greatly, 
and  even  producing  actual  obstruction  of  the  conus  arteriosus. 

The  hypertrophied  heart  often  presents  a  peculiarly  firm  condi- 
tion of  its  wall,  and  this  has  been  ascribed  by  Sir  William  Jenner 
{Med.'Chir.  Trans.,  1860,  p.  199)  to  a  passive  congestion  op  the 
HBAKT.  Cases  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  are  very  fi*equently  such 
(as  in  the  more  common  forms  of  valvular  disease)  as  to  lead  to  a 
general  venous  engorgement,  in  which  the  heart  itself,  being  re- 
lated to  the  general  venous  system,  partakes.  Now,  prolonged 
venous  hypersemia  produces  in  organs,  as  we  have  seen  already,  a 
certain  hypertrophy  and  increased  density  of  the  connective  tissue. 
Some  part  of  the  nypertrophy  in  such  cases  may  even  be  due  to 
increase  of  the  insterstitial  connective  tissue.  Hence  the  result  is 
that  the  walls  of  the  heart  are  more  rigid  than  normal,  and  when 
the  cavities  are  laid  open  they  do  not  collapse,  but  stand  out  with 
their  outline  retained,  the  walls  having  a  tough  leathery  character. 
The  muscular  substance  also  is  frequently  of  a  very  red  color,  this 
being  largely  due  to  the  excess  of  blood  in  the  vessels. 


FATTY  INFILTRATION  OF  THE  HEART. 

The  normal  heart  is  well  known  to  present  on  its  surface  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  adipose  tissue.  This  fat  is  beneath  the  pericardium, 
lying  between  it  and  the  muscular  substance  of  the  wall.  It  is 
normally  most  abundant  along  the  course  of  the  coronary  arteries, 
along  the  inferior  border  of  the  right  ventricle,  at  the  apex  and  at 
the  origins  of  the  great  vessels.  In  different  indi\aduals  the 
amount  of  the  adipose  tissue  and  the  extent  to  which  it  covers  the 
muscular  substance  so  as  to  conceal  it  from  view,  vary  greatly,  but 
it  may  be  said  generally  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  right  ventricle  and  the  greater  part  of  that  of  the  left  are 
usually  free  of  fat.  Sometimes  this  fat  increases  greatly,  both  in 
superficial  area  and  in  tliickness.  We  know  that  adipose  tissue  in 
any  part  of  the  body  is  formed  out  of  loose  connective  tissue  by 
the  infiltration  of  fat  into  its  cells,  and  so  the  subpericardial  con- 
nective tissue  may  become  extensively  converted  into  adipose  tissue. 
In  this  way  the  entire  right  ventricle  may  be  covered  while  a  por- 
tion of  the  left  is  still  free;  or,  the  whole  heart  may  be  coated 
with  a  thick  mantle  of  fat. 

The  conversion  does  not  always  confine  itself  to  the  pericardium, 
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but  frequently  extends  into  the  connective  tissue  in  the  proper 
muscular  wall  of  the  heart,  lying  between  the  muscular  fiBWciculi. 
In  such  cases  if  we  make  a  section  of  the  ventricle  we  find  streaks 
of  adipose  tissue  extending  in  from  the  surface.  In  this  way  the 
superficial  layers  of  the  muscular  wall  may  be  largely  replaced  by 
adipose  tissue,  which  may  even  appear  in  isolated  patches  imme- 
diately beneath  the  endocardium.  Normally  there  is  more  fat  on 
the  surface  of  the  right  ventricle  than  on  that  of  the  left,  and  here 
also  the  pathological  increase  occurs  to  the  greatest  extent.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  the  proper  muscular  substance  of  the  right 
ventricle  largely  replaced  by  adipose  tissue,  only  a  thin  layer  of 
red  muscle  appearing  inside  the  thick  layer  of  fat.  Of  course,  in 
this  case,  there  is  ^reat  loss  of  the  muscular  power  of  the  heart ; 
the  right  ventricle  is  much  more  liable  to  this  than  the  left. 

In  some  cases  the  increase  of  the  external  fat  is  merely  part  of 
a  general  obesity,  in  which  the  fat  in  all  its  various  localities 
throughout  the  body  takes  part.  But  sometimes  its  significance 
is  much  more  serious,  and  this  applies  especially  to  the  cases  in 
which  adipose  tissue  forms  between  the  muscular  bundles.  The 
space  occupied  by  the  fat  must  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the 
proper  muscular  substance,  and  the  question  arises  whether  the 
atrophy  of  the  muscle  is  the  primary  condition  or  the  fatty  infil- 
tration. We  are  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  a  fettv 
infiltration  of  an  exactly  similar  character  occurs,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  in  voluntary  muscle,  and  is  there  associated  with  loss 
of  function  of  the  muscle.  The  muscle  may  have  lost  its  function 
by  fixation  of  the  joints  which  it  has  to  move,  or  by  reason  of 
paralysis  of  a  nervous  origin.  In  either  case  the  loss  of  ftinction 
is  the  primary  condition  and  the  fatty  infiltration  is  secondaiy. 
And  so  in  the  case  of  the  heart,  we  meet  with  fatty  infiltration  m 
cases  where  there  is  no  general  obesity,  often  in  old  debilitated 
persons,  or  even  in  those  who  have  been  subject  to  some  emaci- 
ating disease  such  as  cancer.  In  that  case  we  may  infer  that  the 
weakening  and  atrophy  of  the  muscle  has  been  primary  and  the 
infiltration  of  fat  secondary. 


FATTY  DEGENERATION. 

From  our  former  study  of  fatty  degeneration  as  a  whole,  it  will 
be  understood  that  there  is  here  meant  an  actual  transformation  of 
the  muscular  substance.  This  condition  is  of  exceedingly  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  heart,  especially  in  its  minor  degrees.  Any  dis- 
ease which  causes  a  serious  deterioration  of  the  blood  will  produce 
it,  and  it  is  seen  in  its  most  pronounced  form  in  the  various  kinds 
of  anaemia,  in  leuksemia,  and  in  the  acute  fevers.  It  is  also  brought 
about  in  a  very  pronounced  form  in  poisoning  by  phosphorus  and 
arsenic.  In  a  minor  decree  it  is  seen  in  debilitating  diseases,  and 
is  often  the  more  immediate  cause  of  death  in  hvpertrophy  of  the 
heart. 
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It  is  remarkable  that,  tliougli  the  determining  cause  is  a  de- 
teriorated dtat«  of  the  blood,  yet  the  fatty  degeneration  frequently 
shows  itaelf  in  patches,  so  that  the  musculai*  tissue  is  seen  to  be, 
us  it  were,  flecked  with  pale  spots  or  streaks.  This  i»  best  seen 
un  examining  the  muscular  tissue  from  within,  as  the  endocardium 
jreoerally  produces  but  little  obscuration  of  these  markings,  and 
they  are  most  abundant  in  the  inner  layers  of  the  muscular  sub- 
stance. This  flecked  appearance  is  not  always  present,  and  it 
would  he  a  mistake  to  infer  the  absence  of  fatty  degeneration  from 
its  absence.  TJie  heart  again  is  generally  flabby,  irialile,  and  yalQ 
in  color,  hut  a  very  flabby  heart  may  be  very  little  fatty,  and  fatty 
degeneration  may  coexist  with  a  comparatively  firm  muscular  tissue. 
Microscopic  examination  should  therefore  always  be  resorted  to.  ' 

Under  the  microscope  in  those  caaes  in  which  the  degeneration 
is  in  patches,  the  transparent  muscular  tissue  is  seen  with  a  low 
power  to  be  interrupted  by  opaque  patches,  as  in  Fig.  iri9. '  The 


general  outline  of  the  muscular  cylinders  is  preserved,  but  they 
are  evidently  replaced  by  some  foreign  matenal.  Under  a  high 
power,  as  in  Fig.  160,  the  individual  fat-dropi;  become  apparent. 


These  fat-granules  are  frequently  seen  to  he  in  rows,  representing 
the  original  muscular  fihrilhv,  and  the  contractile  substance  ip 
obviously  lost  or  converted  into  oil.  In  minor  degrees  the  de- 
generation is,  as  a  rule,  more  uniformlv  distributed  in  the  muscular 
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subBtaDce,  and  we  can  see  that  the  fat-granolea  geaerally  appear 
first  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  nuclei  of  the  niuectilar  fibres, 
forming  elongat«d  collections  extending  from  eitlier  pole  of  th« 
nucleus. 

It  is  clear  that  muscular  fibres  which  have  undergone  this  trane- 
formation  in  its  extreme  form,  are  incapable  of  recovering  their 
original  condition.  The  sarcous  substance  has  undergone  trans- 
formation. It  is  to  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  when  such  a  heart 
recovers  there  ia  an  absorption  of  the  fat  and  an  actual  new  forma- 
tion of  muscular  tissue.  This  process  must  be  a  comparatively 
frequent  one  when  we  consider  how  common  fatty  degeneration 
is  in  severe  anfemias  and  in  acute  fevers.  The  fatty  heart  is  usually 
a  dilated  one,  even  where  there  is  no  dilatation  to  begin  with.  On 
ivy  the  ventricles  will  resume  their  former  dimensions. 


In  this  place  we  have  to  consider  calcareous  impregnation  of  the 
muscular  substance  of  the  heart,  which  is  a  somewhat  rare  occur- 
rence. But  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  refer  to  certain 
other  forms  of  calcareous  impregnation  in  order  to  clear  the 
ground  for  that  more  immediately  oefore  us.  In  connection  with 
pericarditis  it  ia  not  very  uncommon  to  meet  with  calcareous  in- 
filtration of  old  fibrine  or  dried-in  pus  which  may  remain  on  the 
surface.  Again,  where  in  the  pericardium  there  has  been  great 
new  formation  of  dense  connective  tissue  from  prolonged  pericar- 
ditis, lime  salts  may  he  deposited  in  the  hard  tissue.     In  this  way 


CklrarMui  infiltrotloD  ot  th» 
cjlindsri  ars  sbawD    in    ■   pslii 

we  may  have  the  heart  almost  enclosed  in  a  firm  shell.  But, 
further,  in  the  muscular  substance,  old  connective  tissue  mav 
calcify,  or  an  abscess  may  dry  in  and  become  impregnated  witli 
lime  salts.  In  this  way  we  may  have  stony  masses  developed  in 
the  muscular  wall,  these  being  actually  in  the  connective  tissue  ot 
the  wall. 

But  there  is  a  true  calcareous  infiltratiou  of  the  muscular  tiasoe, 
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and  although  recorded  oases  are  few,  the  author  is  able  to  refer  to 
two  cases  in  which  he  has  met  with  it,  the  condition,  however, 
being  somewhat  different  in  each.  In  the  one  there  were  pale 
patches  seen  with  the  naked  eye  in  the  muscular  substince,  some- 
what like  those  of  fatty  degeneration,  but  larger  and  situated  in 
the  superficial  layers  just  under  the  pericardium.  These  patches 
had,  even  to  the  naked  eye,  a  streaked  appearance,  the  streaks 
following  the  direction  of  the  muscular  fibres  and  indicating  that 
the  condition  affected  the  muscular  substance.  On  cutting  into 
the  patches  a  gritty  feeling  was  experienced,  and  under  the  micro- 
scope the  appearances  shown  in  Fig.  161  were  seen.  The  muscular 
fibres  were  convorted  into  solid  cylinders  which  had  a  markedly 
crystalline  appearance.  Many  of  the  cylinders  were  fractured 
transveraely.     On  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  these  patches,  there 

was  an  abundant  evolution  of  gas  and  a  solution  of  the  lime  salts. 

After  the  lime  salts  weredissolved 

the  muscular  fibres  were  restored  t'lo.  ie2. 

so  far  as  their  outline  was  con- 

cemed,  but  their  transverse  strire 

were  gone.     The  case  in  which 

this  occurred  was  one  of  pywmia, 

and  it  is  probable  that  the  arteries 

in  connection  with  these  patches 

had  been  obstructed,  causing  a 

necrosis  of  the  portion  of  tissue 

which  subsequently  became  im- 
pregnated with  lime  salts. 
In  the  other  case  the  condition 

was   very  difterent.     A   certain 

portion      of     the     muscular    sub-  C«lo«teoui   iDfillrBtion    uf    ths    mumutmr 

Mtance    of  the   left  ventricle   was      ebre  of  the  h«»rl,     FId*  gr«nul«i  oeeopj 

found  of  a  pale  color  suggesting    it*  muBoui.r  fibren.    x  3no. 
fatty  degeneration,  but  the  color 

was  continuous,  and  it  was  the  external  layers  that  were  affected, 
and  that  mainly  towards  the  apex.  On  microscopic  examination 
the  muscular  iibres  were  found  clouded  with  line  granules  not 
nnlike  fat-granules  (Fig.  1921.  The  granules,  however,  were  dis- 
solved by  hydrochloric  acid,  out  without  evolution  of  gas,  Koster 
has  met  with  a  somewhat  similar  case,  and  he  believes  that  the 
salt  here  is,  in  part  at  least,  sulphate  of  lime.  In  this  case  the 
true  pathology  of  the  condition  was  obscure. 


1N.JIIKIKS   AND   RUPTrRK   OF   THK   HKAKT. 


Wounds  of  the  heart  are  not  by  any  means  necessarily  fatal, 
although,  of  course,  commonly  so,  A  needle  or  similar  small  in- 
strument may  be  passed  into  it  without  obvious  injury.  In  most 
cases  of  penetrating  wound  of  the  heart  there  will  be  fatal  hemor- 
riiage,  but  such  wounds,  especially  if  they  do  not  divide  the 
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muscular  fibres  transversely,  may  heal,  and  be  finally  closed  by 
connective  tissue.  There  are  even  cades  in  which  the  point  of  a 
knife  or  a  rifle-ball  has  lodged  in  the  heart  and  become  surrounded 
by  a  connective-tissue  capsule. 

Spontaneous  rupture  of  the  heart  is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and 
the  conditions  which  bring  it  about  are  by  no  means  clear.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  fatty  degeneration,  especially  when  asso- 
ciated with  a  lesion  which  increases  the  blood-pressure  in  the 
heart,  as,  for  example,  stenosis  of  the  aortic  orince,  will  be  the 
most  frequent  cause,  but  it  is  by  no  means  fully  proved  that  fatty 
degeneration  is  always  present.  The  rupture  mostly  occurs  in  the 
left  ventricle,  and  near  the  apex,  or  towards  the  aortic  orifice. 
There  is  usually  a  large  escape  of  blood  into  the  sac  of  the  peri- 
cardium, and  the  patient  dies  rapidly. 

Rupture  of  the  heart  may  be  the  consequence  of  the  bursting 
of  an  aneurism  of  the  heart,  but,  as  this  subject  comes  up  for 
consideration  afterwards,  it  will  not  be  further  dwelt  on  here. 


MYOCARDITIS. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  here  we  include  inflammations  occur- 
ring in  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart,  although  not  neces- 
sarily originating  in  the  muscular  tissue  proper.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  a  true  inflammation  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart 
occurs,  a  true  parenchymatous  myocarditis.  Rindfleisch  describes 
a  case  in  which  he  supposes  that  this  condition  was  the  cause  of 
sudden  death.  He  found  the  muscular  substance  of  a  pale  violet 
color,  and  with  ecchymoses  under  the  pericardium  and  endocar- 
dium. Under  the  microscope  the  muscular  fibres  presented  a 
granular  appearance,  especially  around  the  nuclei.  We  can  well 
understand  that  an  inflammation  aflfecting  the  proper  muscular 
fibre  will  destroy  its  function,  and  in  the  case  of  the  heart  cause 
death  almost  immediately.  The  designation  interstitial  myocar- 
ditis is  applied  to  inflammations  wnich  occur  in  the  muscular 
substance,  but  aflfect  the  interstitial  connective  tissue.  These  in- 
flammations are  mostly  secondary,  and  are  chiefly  due  either  to 
propagation  from  the  endocardium  or  pericardium,  or  to  septic 
embolism. 

In  the  course  of  acute  endocarditis  the  inflammation  may  spread 
into  the  muscular  substance,  causing,  it  may  be,  softening  of  it. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  ulcerative  endocarditis,  to  be 
afterwards  described.  In  this  disease  virulent  bacteria  are  present 
in  the  endocardium,  and  these  may  invade  the  muscular  substance, 
causing  a  suppurative  inflammation  of  it,  or  a  kind  of  abscess. 
As  we  shall  afterwards  see,  there  may,  in  ulcerative  endocarditis, 
be  abscesses  in  the  substance  of  the  heart  from  another  cause. 
Again,  chronic  endocarditis  not  infrequently  extends  to  the  mus- 
cular substance.  Like  other  forms  of  chronic  inflammation,  this 
is  associated  with  arreat  new  formation  of  connective  tissue.     For 
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the  most  part  it  is  the  valvular  structures  which  are  involved,  and 
they,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  are  greatly  thickened,  but  the 
inflammation  frequently  extends  beyond  the  immediate  valvular 
structures.  This  is  most  frequently  seen  in  the  case  of  the  mitral 
valve.  Here,  along  with  thickening  of  the  chordse  tendinese,  we 
often  see  a  partial  conversion  of  the  musculi  papillares  into  dense 
fibrous  tissue ;  in  fact,  an  interstitial  inflammation  with  destruction 
of  the  muscular  tissue.  The  muscular  substance  is  not  so  imme- 
diately continuous  with  the  aortic  valve,  but  we  sometimes  see, 
just  beneath  the  valve,  a  tendon-like  thickening  of  the  endocar- 
dium with  extension  to  the  muscular  tissue  beneath.  But  chronic 
endocarditis  sometimes  attacks  the  endocardium  at  a  distance  from 
the  valves,  and  in  that  case  it  is  very  liable  to  extend  to  the 
muscular  substance.  This  form  occurs  perhaps  most  fi'equently 
towards  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle,  wnere  a  considerable  area 
may  be  converted  into  dense  connective  tissue.  By  the  distention 
of  this  altered  wall  of  the  heart  aneurisms  of  the  heart  may  take 
origin. 

There  has  recently  been  described,  especially  by  Fagge  and 
Charlewood  Turner,  a  more  independent  fibroid  myocarditis. 
This  may  occur  in  patches,  so  that  there  are  tendinous  areas  in 
the  muscular  substance  in  the  midst  of  which  the  muscular  fibres 
may  be  calcareous.  But  in  other  cases  it  is  generalized,  so  that  a 
condition  is  brought  about  in  which  the  interstitial  connective 
tissue  is  greatly  increased,  and  the  muscular  fibres  correspondingly 
separated  from  each  other,  a  condition  corresponding  to  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver  or  kidney.  In  the  localized  form  the  cause  is  prob- 
ably some  interference  with  the  circulation,  perhaps  an  obstruction 
of  the  coronary  arteries  by  atheroma  or  syphilis.     In  the  more 

feneralized  form  the  cause  must  be  one  which  affects  the  whole 
eart,  and  as  it  occurs  mostly  in  dilated  or  hypertrophied  hearts, 
the  strain  or  over-distention  may  have  to  do  with  it.  The  hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle  in  Bright's  disease  is  stated  to  be 
associated  with  this  fibroid  change,  but  the  author  has  failed  to 
convince  himself  that  this  is  the  case.  It  is  possible  that  in  some 
obscure  oases  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart  this 
lesion  may  be  the  primary  one. 

Abscess  of  the  heart  is  a  form  of  inflammation  which  probably 
occurs  only  by  the  transplantation  of  septic  material  in  pyaemia, 
ulcerative  endocarditis,  etc.  In  about  a  third  of  the  cases  of 
pysemia  there  are  abscesses  in  the  heart.  In  connection  with 
these  abscesses,  colonies  of  micrococci  are  to  be  found  in  the 
midst  of  the  pus  in  the  abscess  or  in  the  fiiie  arteries  and  capil- 
laries. These  metastatic  abscesses  first  appear  as  small  pale  yellow 
spots  or  streaks  which  rapidly  soften  and  enlarge.  The  abscesses 
contain  a  brownish  material  composed  of  pus  and  the  debris  of 
muscular  fibre.  They  are  usually  elongated  in  shape,  and,  while 
numerous,  are  individually  of  small  size.  If  situated  near  the 
surface,  they  may  burst  into  the  pericardium,  producing  a  septic 

20 
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pericarditis,  but  even  without  actual  rupture  they  may,  apparently 
bv  irritating  material  passing  from  them,  give  nse  to  pericarditiB. 
When  situated  near  the  internal  surface,  they  may  communicate 
with  one  of  the  cavities,  and  it  is  said  that  an  aneurism  of  the 
heart  may  occur  in  this  way,  and  may  even  lead  to  rupture  of  the 
heart. 

It  will  be  understood  that  these  abscesses  rarely  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  healing,  as  the  patient  dies  from  the  general  disease,  but 
it  is  asserted  that  survival  may  occur,  and  the  abscess  dry-in  to  a 
caseous  mass,  which  may  afterwards  calcify. 


ENDOCARDITIS. 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  considering  the  subject  of  inflammation 
of  the  endocardium,  to  subdivide  it.  We  shall  consider  in  the 
first  place  simple  acute  endocarditis,  then  chronic  endocarditis, 
and  lastly  the  special  form,  ulcerative  endocarditis. 

(a)  Simple  acute  endocarditis  is,  in  the  ^reat  mmority  of  cases, 
related  to  acute  rheumatism,  and,  according  to  Bamberger,  it 
occurs  in  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  that  disease.  Whatever 
view  we  take  of  tne  origin  and  nature  of  acute  articular  rheuma- 
tism, it  must  be  admitted  that  in  it  the  blood  is  in  some  way 
altered.  The  blood  is  in  itself  of  an  unusually  irritating  nature, 
or  else  it  carries  an  irritant.  The  occurrence  of  acute  inflam- 
mations in  several  joints  often  removed  considerably  from  one 
another,  and  the  frequent  supervention  of  inflammation  in  the 
pericardium  and  endocardium,  are  suflicient  evidence  of  this.  The 
irritant,  whatever  be  its  nature,  seems  to  act  specially  on  connec- 
tive-tissue membranes,  and  on  such  as  are  exposed  to  friction  of 
their  surfaces.  It  aflfects  the  joints  where  the  synovial  membranes 
lie  against  each  other,  and  in  the  movements  of  the  joints  are 
moved  on  one  another.  It  attacks  the  pericardium  where  the 
movements  of  the  heart  cause  continuous  rubbing,  and  when  it 
attacks  the  endocardium  it  affects  exactly  the  locanties  where  the 
surfaces  come  in  contact.  It  is  as  if  in  addition  to  the  irritant  in 
the  blood,  the  mechanical  irritation  of  friction  were  necessary  to 
the  occurrence  of  inflammation,  and  it  may  be  added  that  in  the 
adult  the  inflammation  is  almost  limited  to  the  valves  of  the  left 
side  of  the  heart,  where  the  higher  tension  of  the  blood  and 
greater  force  of  the  heart  make  the  mechanical  force  of  friction 
greater  than  on  the  riffht  side.  We  shall  see  afterwards  how  this 
fact  bears  on  the  localization  of  the  endocarditis. 

The  most  characteristic  effects  produced  in  acute  endocarditis 
are  the  so-called  warty  vegetations,  which  are  irregular  projections 
from  the  surface  of  the  endocardium,  generally  of  small  size  and 
somewhat  shaggy  in  appearance.  On  their  first  occurrence  these 
are  limited  to  the  parts  of  the  valves  which  come  against  each 
other  in  the  closure  of  the  valves,  and  this  localization  continues 
more  or  less  throughout.     It  is  therefore  important  to  know  what 
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are  the  lines  of  contact  in  the  aortic  and  mitral  valves,  because  it 
is  there  chiefly  that  we  are  to  look  for  these  endocarditic  vegeta- 
tions. 

When  after  removal  of  the  heart  a  stream  of  water  is  sent  into 
the  aorta  cut  transversely  a  short  distance  above  the  valve,  we  can 
look  down  on  the  valve  closed  by  the  force  of  the  water.  It  will 
then  be  seen  that  the  curtains  are  not  in  contact  by  their  margins, 
but  that  the  line  of  contact  is  slightly  removed  from  their  edges, 
and  a  certain  portion  of  the  valve  floats  free  in  the  water,  taking 
no  direct  part  in  the  closure  of  the  orifice.  The  line  of  contact  is 
nearest  the  edge  of  the  curtain  at  the  middle  of  each  segment  or 
the  corpus  Arantii,  and  forms  on  either  side  of  this  a  curved  line 
with  the  convexity  downwards.  Between  the  line  of  contact  and 
the  edge  of  the  curtain  the  valve  is  often  perforated,  and  it  may 
even,  as  we  have  seen  before  (p.  291,  Fig.  156),  be  partially  re- 
solved into  tendinous  cords,  without  interfering  with  the  closure 
of  the  valve.  It  is  by  the  modification  of  this  portion  that  we  may 
have  the  aortic  valve  showing  approaches  to  the  construction  of  a 
cuspid  valve,  as  seen  in  considering  malformations  of  the  heart. 

In  the  mitral  valve  the  line  of  contact  is  also  removed  from  the 
edges  of  the  curtains.  In  the  case  of  the  aortic  valve  the  line  of 
contact  is  of  course  on  the  ventricular  aide  of  the  curtains,  but  in 
the  mitral  it  is  on  the  auricular  side,  and  in  order  to  see  the  vege- 
tation in  acute  endocarditis  it  is  usually  necessary  to  examine  me 
orifice  by  looking  in  from  the  auricle.  Acute  endocarditis  of  the 
mitral  often  escapes  notice  from  this  not  being  done, 

In  acute  endocarditis  the  warty  vegetations  frequently  demarcate 
veiy  accurately  the  linesof  contact  of  the  aortic  and  mitral  valves, 
and  the  appearances  produced  in  the  former  case  are  indicated  in 
Fig.  163,     When  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  valves  of  the 
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right  side,  the  same  principles  apply.  In  the  case  of  the  pul- 
monary valve  the  vegetations  appear  alon^  the  line  of  contact  on 
the  ventricular  aspect  of  the  curtains,  and  in  the  tricuspid  they 
are  to  be  seen  by  looking  down  through  the  auricle. 
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We  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  actual  changes  and  the 
structure  of  these  warty  vegetations.  The  inflammation  afteetiug 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  valve  leads  to  formation  of  round  cells 
or  granulation  tissue.  The  structures  by  this  change  are  increased 
in  bulk  and  rendered  more  friable,  and  in  this  way  irregular  pro- 
jections are  produced.  But  the  warty  projections  are  not  formed 
entirely  or  even  chiefly  by  the  granulation  tissue.  The  blood  de- 
posits fibrine  on  the  inflamed  irregular  surface,  and  this  covers  up 
the  granulation  tissue  and  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  warty 
vegetations.  Several  authoi's  have  described  micrococci  as  oc- 
curring in  these  vegetations,  chiefly  Klebs,  Koster,  and  Osier,  and 
some  are  inclined  to  associate  these  organisms  with  the  essential 
pathology  of  acute  rheumatism.  But  these  micrococci  are  not  of 
the  virulent  sort  found  in  ulcerative  endocarditis,  and  they  are 
probably  of  subordinate  importance. 

The  occurrence  of  these  changes  in  the  tissue  renders  it  unduly 
brittle,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  bits  of  the  vegetations 
are  frequently  broken  oft'  and  carried  by  the  arteries  to  distant 
parts,  to  produce  embolism  there.  These  broken-off  pieces  are 
mostly  small,  and,  beyond  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  embolism 
in  small  arteries  and  capillaries,  they  do  not  by  their  own  nature 
produce  much  disturbance,  in  this  respect  contrasting  with  the 
emboli  of  ulcerative  endocarditis.  There  is  not  usually  any  serious 
loss  of  substance  of  the  valvular  structures,  but  the  softening  of 
the  tissue  not  uncommonly  leads  to  the  formation  of  valvular 
aneurisms,  which  we  shall  consider  more  fiillv  further  on. 

(b)  (vHRONic  ENDOCARDITIS  commonly  follows  on  the  acute  form, 
and,  like  it,  is  related  to  acute  rheumatism.  It  appears  as  if  the 
irritation  were  prolonged  in  a  less  intense  form,  and  the  changes 
in  the  vahnilar  structures  extend  beyond  the  localities  which  we 
have  seen  to  be  mainly  attected  in  acute  endocarditis.  In  the 
chronic  form  there  is  great  new  formation  of  connective  tissue. 
The  granulation  tissue  of  the  acute  stage  develops  into  connective 
tissue,  and  the  process  extends  slowly  to  the  remaining  structures 
of  the  valves.  In  this  way  arise  great  thickenings  ot  the  valves 
(Fig.  164),  and,  as  the  connective  tissue  is  of  that  dense  nature 
common  in  chronic  inflammations,  the  thickened  valvular  struct- 
ures are  often  exceedingly  rigid.  The  new-formed  tissue  also 
contracts,  and  in  this  way  we  may  have  great  retractions  of  the 
valves  leading  to  serious  deformities,  as  we  shall  see  in  studying 
valvular  diseases.  Again,  it  frequently  happens  that  two  opposed 
inflamed  surfaces  coalesce,  and  we  may  have  still  further  deformity 
from  this.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  inflammation  may  ex- 
tend from  the  endocardium  to  the  muscular  substance,  leading  to 
cicatricial  transformation  of  it. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  endocarditis  is  limited  to,  or 
has  its  centre  in,  the  valvular  structures,  but  it  sometimes  happens 
that  in  other  parte  of  the  heart  an  apparently  independent  endo- 
carditis is  set  up.     This  may  be  along  with  valvular  endocarditis, 
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but  separated  from  it  by  aound  tissue,  or  it  may  be  without  any 
valvular  lesion.  AVe  may  find  an  isolated  patch  of  thickening  on 
the  Burface  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  we  have  already  seen  that  the 
dieease  may  penetrate  into  the  muscular  substance. 

The  thickened  and  rigid  connective  tissue  frequently  becomes 
the  seat  of  secondary  changes.     Fatty  degeneration  may  occur. 
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But  this  is  much  less  frequent  than  calcareous  impregnation,  which 
may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  hard,  dense,  cicatricial  connective 
tissue  has,  to  a  great  extent,  lost  its  vitality.  This  condition  is  of 
such  frequent  occurrence  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  normal 
termination  of  chronic  endocarditis.  It  sometimes  occurs  with  a 
very  moderate  degree  of  thiekenina;i  and  its  extent  and  the  date  of 
its  occurrence  are  doubtless  determmed  by  indi\ndual  peculiarities. 
It  may  occur  in  the  form  of  a  moderate  calcification  in  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  thickened  tissue,  or  the  lime  salts  may  be  deposited  in 
a  more  bulky  form,  so  as  to  give  the  feeling  of  considerable  stony 
masses.  This  occurrence  is  often  of  serious  import.  The  valvular 
structures  are  rendered  still  more  rigid,  and  there  enters  the  new 
element  of  brittleness.  The  calcihed  portion  of  the  valve  is 
exposed  very  often  to  mechanical  violence  in  the  closure  of  the 
valve,  and  it  is  common  to  find  that  the  valve  has  been  broken  and 
a  piece  of  calcareous  matter  carried  off.  So  far  as  the  valve  is  con- 
cerned, this  is  not  usually  very  serious,  but  as  the  piece  carried  oif 
is  usually  of  some  size,  the  resulting  embolism  is  frequently  of 
great  consetjuence.  Kmbolism  of  the  cerebral  arteries  leading  to 
extensive  softening  is  much  more  frequent  in  chronic  than  in  acute 
endocarditis,  and  probably  the  same  applies  to  aneurisms  of  the 
larger  cerebral  arteries,  which,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  may 
have  their  origin  in  embolism.  Embolism  of  the  spleen  and  kid- 
neys is  also  a  frequent  result.  The  rough  surface  left  by  the 
breaking-off  of  the  calcareous  piece  gets  coated  with  fibrine,  and 
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here  again  it  is  said  that  micro-organisms  may  be  present     The 
fibrine  may,  by  getting  detached,  form  a  fresh  source  of  embolism. 

Besides  the  fonn  of  chronic  endocarditis  hitherto  considered, 
which  is  the  most  frequent  and  most  important  in  its  results,  there 
is  a  form  which  deserves  some  notice.  This  form  is  closely  allied 
to  the  disease  of  arteries  commonly  designated  atheroma,  and  it 
occurs  most  frequently  in  the  aortic  valve,  being  here  continuous 
with  atheroma  of  that  vessel.  In  its  causation,  therefore,  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  rheumatism,  but  is  rather  related  to  the  degen- 
erative tendencies  of  old  age.  It  produces  thickenings  and  indu- 
rations of  the  endocardium,  with  fatty  and  calcareous  changes  just 
as  in  ordinary  endocarditis,  but  the  processes  are  more  chronic, 
and  produce  less  considerable  deformity  of  the  valvular  structures, 
although  from  calcareous  deposition  there  may  be  great  rigidity. 

Besides  this,  and  still  more  removed  from  inflammatory  pro- 
cesses, we  sometimes  have  simply  opaque  patches  on  the  valves 
with  very  little  thickening.  In  this  case  there  is  little  more  than 
a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  endocardium.  Such  patches  are  not 
uncommon  on  the  mitral  valve,  and  are  often  erroneously  regarded 
as  due  to  endocarditis. 

(c)  Ulcerative  endocarditis,  also  called  malignant  and  diph- 
theritic endocarditis,  is  regarded  by  some  as  merely  a  form  of 
acute  endocarditis,  but  it  presents  such  diflerences  that  it  seems 
necessary  to  place  it  in  a  class  by  itself.  The  special  features  in 
the  disease  are  the  activity  of  the  destructive  process  in  the  heart, 
its  connection  with  the  existence  of  micrococci,  and  the  virulence 
of  the  metastatic  processes  when  emboli  are  carried  to  distant  parts. 

In  its  local  manifestations  this  form  presents  some  resemblance 
to  simple  acute  endocarditis.  The  disease  affects,  usually,  the  val- 
vular structures,  and  produces  an  enlargement  and  roughening  of 
them.  But  there  is  not  the  same  localization  along  the  lines  of 
contact,  the  process  generally  developing  in  a  defined  area,  and 
sometimes  removed  from  the  valve.  Again,  the  disease,  as  the 
name  implies,  is  a  much  more  destructive  one,  the  parts  concerned 
breaking  down  more  readily.  In  this  way  perforation  or  aneurism 
of  the  valve  may  occur.  Sometimes  an  actual  suppuration  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  valvular  structures,  but  the  frequent  passage  of 
the  blood  prevents  any  considerable  accumulation  of  pus.  The 
ulceration  sometimes  passes  to  the  muscular  wall  of  the  heart, 
especially  when  the  patch  of  ulceration  is  away  from  the  valves. 
The  destructive  process  spreads  rapidly  in  the  myocardium,  and  a 
distinct  abscess  may  be  the  result.  In  this  way  also  an  acute 
aneurism  of  the  heart  may  supervene. 

In  their  more  intimate  characters,  also,  the  conditions  in  ulcer- 
ative endocarditis  differ  from  those  in  the  ordinary  simple  form. 
As  the  accompanving  figure  shows,  there  is  a  very  markea  infiltra- 
tion of  the  valvular  structures  with  round  cells,  almost  a  suppur- 
ative condition.  This  is  immediately  overlaid  by  a  fibrinous 
coagulum,  as  in  the  case  of  simple  endocarditis,  but  mixed  with 
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the  fibrioe  there  are  colonies  of  micrococci  which  ffive  quite  a 
striking  character  to  the  layer.  The  appearances  in  distant  parts 
are  evidence  that  pieces  are  frequently  carried  oft'  from  the  valves. 
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and  looking  to  tbe  soft  character  of  the  superficial  parts  we  are  not 
Burprised  at  the  occurrence  of  multiple  embolism. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  in  this  disease  is  the  occurrence 
of  metastatic  abscesses  in  distant  parts.  These  are  found  in  the 
heart  itself,  in  the  spleen,  in  the  kidneys,  in  the  skin,  etc.  They 
are  everywhere  of  small  size,  and  usually  in  large  numbers.  These 
abscesses  are  obviously  related  to  emboli  carried  off  from  the  endo- 
cardial lesion,  and  lodged  in  the  iiner  arteries  or  capillaries.  The 
accompanying  figure  represents  a  small  artery  in  the  midst  of  an 
incipient  abscess  in  the  kidney.  It  is  seen  that  its  calibre  is 
plugged  by  a  material  in  which  are  occasional  masses  of  micro- 
cocci. At  the  distal  part  the  wall  of  the  artery  is  obscure,  appar- 
ently from  necrosis,  and  the  vessel  is  buried  in  an  enormous 
aggregation  of  inflammation  cells.  The  peculiar  virulence  of  this 
process  is  surely  to  be  associated  with  the  presence  of  the  micro- 
cocci, yet  it  seems  to  be  not  the  micrococci  themselves,  but  rather 
the  chemical  products  evolved  by  them,  which  set  up  the  intense 
inflammation.  For,  in  the  illustration  given,  the  micrococci  are 
confined  to  the  calibre  of  the  artery,  yet  there  is  necrosis  of  the 
wall,  and  an  intense  inflammation  around.  Then,  again,  the 
micrococci  are  frequent  in  the  capillaries  and  Malpighian  vessels, 
but  not  generally  with  obvious  inflammation ;  apparently  they  are 
in  that  case  of  recent  development,  possiblv  to  some  extent  pos1> 
mortem,  and  their  products  have  not  hatl  time  to  pro<luce  infiam- 
matioa. 

A  very  important  question  remains  for  consideration,  namely, 
the  origin  of  the  micrococci  which  give  such  special  characters  to 
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the  disease.     The  diseaBe  has  been  observed  to  occur  in  the  couree 
of  a  number  of  acute  febrile  atFectione.     It  is  met  with  in  pysemia, 
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puerperal  fever,  acute  rheumatism,  sniallpox,  etc.,  and  Osier  haa 
recently  pointed  out  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  acute  pneu- 
monia has  been  the  primary  disease.  There  are,  however,  cases 
in  which  no  definite  connection  with  any  other  disease  can  he 
traced.  In  the  case  of  pyicmia  and  puerperal  fever  the  source  of 
the  micro-organisms  is  not  far  to  seek.  For  the  rest  we  are  hardly 
warranted  in  going  further  than  merely  callin?  attention  to  the 
occasional  association  of  this  apparently  septic  disease  with  these 
specific  febrile  conditions.  It  may  be  added  that  the  micrococci 
removed  from  the  valvular  lesion  soon  after  death  have  been  found 
capable  of  propagation  in  the  tissues  of  living  animals,  where 
they  produce  intense  inflammation.  Inoculated  into  the  cornea 
of  a  rabbit  they  produced  panophthalmitis  with  rapid  growth  of 
the  organism. 

We  nave  seen  that  the  micrococci  present,  locally,  an  intensely 
irritating  action,  and  that  necrosis  of  the  tissue  attacked  is  a  com- 
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mon  result.  It  is  probable  that  they  also  produce  changes  in  the 
constitution  of  the  blood.  Patients  aftected  with  this  disease  fre- 
quently present,  like  those  in  pyiemia,  a  yellow  color  of  the  skin 
approaching  to  that  of  jaundice.  The  probable  explanation  of 
this  is,  that  the  blood-corpuscles  undergo  solution,  and  the  coloring 
matter  stains  the  skin.  But,  besides  that,  we  often  have  little 
ecchymoses  of  the  skin,  and  small  hemorrhages  in  the  pia  mater, 
and  even  in  the  brain  substance.  These  have  been  found  asso- 
ciated with  the  presence  of  colonies  of  micrococci  in  the  capillaries, 
and  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  action  of  these  in  weakening  the  wall, 
and  allowing  escape  of  blood. 


PERICARDITIS. 

The  pericardium  is  comparable  in  its  anatomical  and  path- 
ological relations  to  the  serous  sacs,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the 
synovial.  The  pleura,  peritoneum,  and  pericardium  are  to  be  re- 
garded, as  we  previously  found  in  studying  oedema  and  dropsy,  as 
large  lymphatic  spaces.  These  sacs  are  composed  of  connective 
tissue,  and  lined  with  a  single  layer  of  flat  endothelium.  By 
means  of  numerous  stomata  they  are  in  communication  with  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  and  to  some  extent  with  one  another.  The 
pericardium  is  in  less  direct  communication  wuth  the  pleura  and 
peritoneum  than  these  are  with  each  other,  but  by  circuitous  routes 
there  is  some  communication,  especially  with  the  pleura.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  also  that  through  each  serous  cavity  there  is  a 
certain  circulation  of  serous  fluid.  This  fluid  does  not  accumulate 
in  the  sac,  because  it  is  carried  off  as  quickly  as  it  is  transuded 
from  the  vessels,  but  if  the  transudation  increases  greatly  there 
may  be  an  accumulation  and  consequent  dropsy. 

(a)  Acute  Pericarditis. — In  considering  the  causes  of  this 
disease  it  is  of  some  consequence  to  note  that  the  inflammation 
usually  affects  the  whole  surface  at  once.  This  seems  to  indicate 
that  an  irritant  has  found  admission  to  the  pericardial  sac,  and  by 
the  motions  of  the  heart  and  the  natural  currents  of  the  fluid  in 
the  sac,  has  been  carried  hither  and  thither  throughout  it.  There 
are  many  cases  in  which  the  tubercular  virus  is  the  irritant ;  we 
find  tubercles  mixed  up  with  the  inflammatory  products.  The 
appearances  in  this  case,  however,  are  so  peculiar,  and  the  course 
of  the  disease  differs  to  such  an  extent  from  that  in  ordinary  cases 
that  it  will  be  proper  afterwards  to  refer  more  particularly  to 
tubercular  pericarditis.  The  great  majority  of  cases  of  pericarditis 
are  associated  with  acute  rheumatism.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
the  irritant  here  is  the  same  as  that  which  produces  the  acute  in- 
flammation of  the  joints  of  the  endocardium.  The  irritant  circu- 
lates in  the  blood,  but  we  do  not  know  its  nature  and  form,  nor 
why  it  settles  in  the  pericardium  and  synovial  sacs.  The  irritant, 
whatever  it  may  be,  having  been  conveyed  to  the  sac  by  the  blood 
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is  carried  throughout  the  latter,  and  acts  on  its  whole  surface. 
There  are  some  cases  in  which  the  disease  appears  tG  be  of  8pK)n- 
taneous  origin ;  it  is  ascribed  to  cold.  It  is  altogethei  obscure  in 
what  way  such  inflammations  are  brought  about. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  phenomena  which  manifest  them- 
selves at  the  onset  of  an  acute  pericarditis.  We  may  presume  that 
the  irritant  induces  the  changes  in  the  vessels  which  have  been 
described  in  treating  of  inflammation  in  general,  but  opportunities 
are  wanting  for  observing  the  consequent  redness,  as  patients 
survive  this  early  stage.  Exudation  from  the  vessels  soon  follows, 
and  serous  fluid  begins  to  accumulate  in  the  sac.  As  the  inflam- 
mation affects  the  surface  of  the  sac,  the  endothelial  lining  is  very 
directly  involved.  The  flat  endothelial  cells  are  to  a  considerable 
extent  shed,  being  apparently  killed  by  the  irritant,  but  they  may 
also  be  found  showing  signs  of  germination.  The  exudation  con- 
sists primarily  of  exuded  liquor  sanguinis  with  contractile  cells, 
but  soon  fibrine  is  depositea  on  the  inflamed  surface.  The  de- 
tachment of  the  endothelium  seems  to  be  the  circumstance  which 
determines  the  coagulation,  on  principles  already  explained.  The 
deposition  of  fibrine  occurs  on  both  visceral  and  parietal  layers  of 
the  sac,  but  it  is  usually  thickest  on  the  visceral  surface,  where  it 
may  present  shaggy  masses  on  the  surface  of  the  heart.  It  is 
whitish  in  color,  and  of  soft,  almost  gelatinous  consistence.  The 
fibrinous  layers  on  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  pericardium  are 
usually  separated  by  serous  fluid  which  occupies  the  sac,  but  an 
appearance  is  often  presented  which  suggests  the  application  and 
withdrawal  of  the  layers  while  still  in  a  soft  plastic  condition.  This 
appearance  is  variously  described  as  the  honeycomb  or  pine-apple 
condition,  and  it  has  been  aptly  compared  to  that  presented  when 
two  pieces  of  bread  thickly  buttered  are  stuck  loosely  together 
and  then  separated.  This  honeycomb  appearance,  it  will  be 
understood,  is  most  markedly  present  on  those  parts  of  the  peri- 
cardium where  the  heart  in  its  -movement  comes  most  frequently 
against  the  parietes.  It  will  be  most  extensive  and  characteristic 
wnen  there  is  little  serous  exudation,  and  may  be  taken  roughly 
as  an  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  the  son:  fibrine  of  the  op- 
posite layers  has  been  able  to  come  in  contact. 

The  exuded  fibrine  has  the  usual  characters,  as  seen  under  the 
microscope,  forming  a  fine  reticulum ;  and  in  its  meshes  are  leuco- 
cytes, and  sometimes  red  corpuscles,  whose  origin  we  have  already 
considered  in  studying  inflammation  in  general. 

K  the  inflammation  has  been  slight  and  transient,  there  may  be 
little  beyond  a  small  serous  and  fibrinous  exudation,  whicn  is 
gradually  absorbed.  But  as  a  general  rule  further  changes  de- 
velop, and  these  arc  mainly  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  peri- 
cardial sac.  This  shows  evidence  of  inflammation  in  the  presence 
of  innumerable  cells,  so  that  by  degrees  it  is  converted  into  what 
is  equivalent  to  granulation  tissue.  This  inflammatory  transforma- 
tion does  not  confine  itself  to  the  superficial  layers  of  the  sac,  but, 
according  to  the  intensity  of  the  irritation,  penetrates  more  and 
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more  deeply,  even  extending  frequently  to  the  interstitial  connective 
tissue  in  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart.  A  layer  of  granula- 
tions thus  forms  beneath  the  fibrinous  exudation,  and  like  other 
such  layers,  it  is  abundantly  supplied  by  thin-walled  bloodvessels. 
The  formation  of  this  ffranulation  tissue  implies  here,  as  elsewhere, 
that  the  acuteness  of  me  inflammation  has  somewhat  subsided,  or 
at  least  that  a  considerable  interval  has  elapsed  since  its  onset. 
The  layer  of  granulations  has  the  general  tendencies  as  well  as  the 
structure  of  granulation  tissue  elsewhere,  it  tends  to  develop  into 
connective  tissue  as  soon  as  the  inflammatory  irritation  becomes 
sufficiently  mild.  With  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation  there 
will  be  a  reduction  of  the  serous  exudation.  The  fibrine  is  also 
disposed  of,  partly  undergoing  fatty  degeneration  and  so  becoming 
absorbed,  and  partly  eaten  into  from  beneath  by  the  granulation 
tissue.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  ffranulations  are,  as  it  were, 
laid  bare,  and  a  vascular  layer  occupies  the  place  of  the  former 
fibrinous  deposit. 

Looking  to  this  substitution  of  the  fibrinous  layer  by  the  vas- 
cular granulations,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  inference  was 
formerly  drawn  that  an  actual  transformation  occurs.  The  fibrine 
was  regarded  as  plastic  lymph  which  had  the  power  of  developing 
into  the  vascular  tissue,  first  granulations  and  then  fibrous  tissue. 
The  soft  fibrine  is  still  sometimes  called  soft  lymph,  and  the  name 
is  even  applied  to  shreds  of  connective  tissue  w^ch  have  been 
formed  from  the  granulations. 

With  the  absorption  of  the  exudation  the  two  layers  of  the  peri- 
cardium come  in  contact,  and  a  coalescence  of  the  granulating 
surfaces,  more  or  less  complete,  occurs.  The  vessels  intercom- 
municate, and  the  two  layers  so  far  as  they  are  in  contact  become 
virtually  one.  As  the  granulation  tissue  passes  on  in  its  develop- 
ment into  connective  tissue  the  pericardial  sac  undergoes  partial 
or  complete  obliteration,  the  uniting  agent  beinff  vascular  con- 
nective tissue.  The  connection  will  at  first  be  delicate,  and  majr 
be  torn  through,  but  as  time  goes  on  it  gets  firmer,  and  a  condi- 
tion results  in  which  the  two  layers  are  absolutely  inseparable. 
Under  certain  circumstances  the  coalescence  of  the  two  layers  is 
not  complete,  and  there  is  only  a  partial  adhesion ;  in  that  case  the 
adhesions  are  sometimes  greatly  stretched  by  the  movements  of 
the  heart  so  that  tags  or  ligaments  may  unite  the  surface  of  the 
heart  to  the  peripheral  layer. 

This,  whicn  may  be  regarded  as  the  normal  course  of  pericar- 
ditis, is  sometimes  departed  from,  chiefly  when  the  inflammation 
remains  too  intense  to  allow  of  the  formation  of  proper  connective 
tissue.  Instead  of  progressing  in  this  direction,  suppuration  oc- 
curs, and  the  serous  exudation  in  the  pericardium  gives  place  to 
pus.  The  inflammation  in  that  case  is  usually  very  prolonged, 
and  even  when  it  subsides  there  are  obstacles  to  the  adhesion  of 
the  layers.  On  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation  tlie  pus  dries 
in  by  the  absorption  of  its  fluid.  The  pus-corpuscles  undergo  fatty 
degeneration  and  die,  but  the  surface  not  being  well  adapted  for 
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absorption,  the  debris  remains  as  dead  matter.  In  this  way  caseous 
material  is  produced,  which  subsequently  gets  infiltrated  with  lime 
salts.  At  first  the  lime  forms  a  pultaceous  layer  on  the  surfiice  of 
the  heart,  but  it  may  afterwards  become  consolidated  so  as  to  form 
calcareous  plates  in  the  midst  of  thick  adhesions. 

It  is  to  be  added  that  septic  inflammations,  such  as  those  which 
occur  in  pyaemia  when  an  abscess  in  the  substance  of  the  heart  ex- 
tends to  the  surface  and  bursts  into  the  pericardium  or  gives  oflf 
septic  organisms,  or  in  the  rarer  case  of  perforation  of  an  ulcer  of 
the  stomach  or  oesophagus  into  the  pericardium,  are  purulent  from 
the  outset.  The  septic  irritant  acts  so  intensely  that  leucocytes  are 
at  once  exuded  in  such  numbers  as  to  give  a  purulent  character  to 
the  exudation. 

In  considering  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  in  a  previous  page,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  this  condition  may  be  caused  by  complete 
svnechia  of  the  pericardium,  and  an  endeavor  was  made  to  explain 
tne  mode  of  its  production.  It  may  here  be  stated  that  hyper- 
trophy may  occur  even  in  the  staffe  of  pericarditis  associated  with 
fibrinous  and  serous  exudation,  but  these  conditions  must  have 
persisted  long  in  order  to  induce  it;  the  mode  in  which  they  brin^ 
it  about  has  Been  already  explained.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that,  as  pericarditis  is  often  associated  with  endocarditis, 
we  may  have  hypertrophy  from  valvular  disease  associated  with 
adherent  pericardium,  and  it  may  be  diflicult  sometimes  to  assign 
the  exact  proportion  of  one  or  other  agent  in  bringing  about  the 
result. 

Tubercular  pericarditis  has  commonly  a  subacute  or  chronic 
course.  It  is  very  often  associated  with  tuberculosis  of  the  pleura, 
and  the  conditions  in  that  sac  have  similar  characters.  Occasion- 
ally we  meet  with  an  acute  fibrinous  pericarditis  in  which,  when 
we  remove  the  fibrine,  numerous  small  white  fresh  tubercles  are 
to  be  seen  on  the  pericardium.  More  frequently,  however,  the 
two  layers  of  the  pericardium  are  firmly  united  by  connective 
tissue,  and  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them.  In  the  midst  of  the 
thickened  layers  are  to  be  seen  yellow  caseous  masses,  sometimes 
of  considerable  size.  These  represent  old  tubercles,  and  the  whole 
process  is  a  more  or  less  chronic  one,  even  from  the  outset.  Under 
the  microscope  there  will  be  found  large  masses  having  the  indefi- 
nite characters  of  caseous  necrosis  with  occasional  fresh  tubercles, 
in  the  midst  of  tissue  which  presents  in  some  parts  evidences  of 
recent  inflammation  and  in  others  merely  dense  connective  tissue. 

White  spots,  milk  spots,  or  soldier's  spots,  on  the  pericardium. 
— These  are  very  common  pathological  conditions  and  warrant  a 
passing  notice.  They  occur  in  about  half  the  cases  examined  post- 
mortem, and  their  frequency  seems  nearly  in  direct  proportion  to 
age.  They  are  in  the  form  of  well-defined,  whitish,  opaque  areas 
on  the  surface  of  the  heart,  of  very  various  size,  sometimes  very 
small,  at  other  times  so  larcce  as  almost  to  cover  the  anterior  sur- 
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face.  Their  edffes  are  usually  abrupt  and  well-defined,  but  they 
may  merge  gradually  in  the  pericardium.  They  have  often  a  bril- 
liant white  tendinous  appearance,  but  may  be  more  dull.  They 
are  most  frequently  situated  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  right 
ventricle,  and  next  on  that  of  the  left  ventricle,  especially  near  the 
apex.  They  are  also  met  with  on  the  posterior  surface,  especially 
near  the  base  of  the  heart,  and  on  the  intra-pericardial  portions  of 
the  great  vessels.  They  are  more  uncommon  on  the  parietal  layer 
of  the  sac. 

These  spots  actually  consist  in  a  thickening  of  the  pericardium, 
presenting  merely  dense  connective  tissue  covered  with  endothelium 
(see  Fig.  167).     The  thickening  is  due  to  a  chronic  irritation,  and 
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so  as  to  form  spot.     X  25. 

the  condition  is  really  a  chronic  pericarditis.  The  cause  of  the  ir- 
ritation is  not  at  first  very  clear.  We  have  here  a  circumscribed 
iuflammation  affecting  by  preference  certain  districts,  and  the  cause 
must  be  a  local  one.  It  seems  to  be  due  to  the  irritation  resulting 
from  the  projection  of  the  heart  against  its  surroundings.  The 
commonest  seat  is  where  the  anterior  surface  of  the  right  ventricle 
comes  against  the  sternum  at  the  place  where  the  edges  of  the 
lungs  turn  aside  and  expose  the  pericardium.  The  sternum  is  less 
yielding  than  most  surrounding  parts,  and  so  the  irritation  is 
greater  here.  The  spot  where  the  left  ventricle  near  the  apex 
strikes  against  the  fifth  rib,  is  the  next  most  frequent  site. 


ANEURISMS  OF  THE  HEART  AND  VALVES. 

Although  these  aneurisms  are  not  usually  of  independent  origin 
or  significance,  we  give  them  here  a  special  treatment  because  of 
their  frequency  and  importance. 

By  ANEURISMS  OF  THE  HEART  are  meant  aneurisms  which,  in  the 
form  of  sacs  or  diverticula,  communicate  with  one  of  the  cavities 
of  the  heart.  These  aneurisms  are  almost  confined  to  the  left 
ventricle,  and  they  may  be  divided  into  two  forms.  In  one  form 
the  aneurism  projects  out  fi'om  the  heart,  so  as  to  be  visible 
externally  as  a  protrusion ;  in  the  other  form  the  aneurism  burrows 
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absorption,  the  debris  remains  as  dead  matter.  In  this  way  caseous 
material  is  produced,  which  subsequently  gets  infiltrated  with  lime 
salts.  At  first  the  lime  forms  a  pultaceous  layer  on  the  surface  of 
the  heart,  but  it  may  afterwards  become  consolidated  so  as  to  form 
calcareous  plates  in  the  midst  of  thick  adhesions. 

It  is  to  be  added  that  septic  inflammations,  such  as  those  which 
occur  in  pysemia  when  an  abscess  in  the  substance  of  the  heart  ex- 
tends to  the  surface  and  bursts  into  the  pericardium  or  gives  oflf 
septic  organisms,  or  in  the  rarer  case  of  perforation  of  an  ulcer  of 
the  stomach  or  oesophagus  into  the  pericardium,  are  purulent  from 
the  outset.  The  septic  irritant  acts  so  intensely  that  leucocytes  are 
at  once  exuded  in  such  numbers  as  to  give  a  purulent  character  to 
the  exudation. 

In  considering  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  in  a  previous  p^e,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  this  condition  may  be  caused  by  complete 
synechia  of  the  pericardium,  and  an  endeavor  was  made  to  explain 
tne  mode  of  its  production.  It  may  here  be  stated  that  hyper- 
trophy may  occur  even  in  the  sta^e  of  pericarditis  associated  with 
fibrinous  and  serous  exudation,  but  these  conditions  must  have 
persisted  lone  in  order  to  induce  it;  the  mode  in  which  they  brinff 
it  about  has  Been  already  explained.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that,  as  pericarditis  is  often  associated  with  endocarditis, 
we  may  have  hypertrophv  from  valvular  disease  associated  with 
adherent  pericardium,  ana  it  may  be  diflicult  sometimes  to  assign 
the  exact  proportion  of  one  or  other  agent  in  bringing  about  the 
result. 

Tubercular  pericarditis  has  commonly  a  subacute  or  chronic 
course.  It  is  very  often  associated  with  tuberculosis  of  the  pleura, 
and  the  conditions  in  that  sac  have  similar  characters.  Occasion- 
ally we  meet  with  an  acute  fibrinous  pericarditis  in  which,  when 
we  remove  the  fibrine,  numerous  small  white  fresh  tubercles  are 
to  be  seen  on  the  pericardium.  More  frequently,  however,  the 
two  layers  of  the  pericardium  are  firmly  united  by  connective 
tissue,  and  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them.  In  the  midst  of  the 
thickened  layers  are  to  be  seen  yellow  caseous  masses,  sometimes 
of  considerable  size.  These  represent  old  tubercles,  and  the  whole 
process  is  a  more  or  less  chronic  one,  even  from  the  outset.  Under 
the  microscope  there  will  be  found  large  masses  having  the  indefi- 
nite characters  of  caseous  necrosis  with  occasional  fresn  tubercles, 
in  the  midst  of  tissue  which  presents  in  some  parts  evidences  of 
recent  inflammation  and  in  others  merely  dense  connective  tissue. 

White  spots,  milk  spots,  or  soldier's  spots,  on  the  pericardium. 
— These  are  very  common  pathological  conditions  and  warrant  a 
passing  notice.  They  occur  in  about  half  the  cases  examined  post- 
mortem, and  their  frequency  seems  nearly  in  direct  proportion  to 
age.  They  are  in  the  form  of  well-defined,  whitish,  opaque  areas 
on  the  surface  of  the  heart,  of  very  various  size,  sometimes  very 
small,  at  other  times  so  larere  as  almost  to  cover  the  anterior  sur- 
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face.  Their  edffes  are  usually  abrupt  and  well-defined,  but  they 
may  merge  gradually  in  the  pericardium.  They  have  often  a  bril- 
liant white  tendinous  appearance,  but  may  be  more  dull.  They 
are  most  frequently  situated  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  right 
ventricle,  and  next  on  that  of  the  left  ventricle,  especially  near  the 
apex.  They  are  also  met  with  on  the  posterior  surface,  especially 
near  the  base  of  the  heart,  and  on  the  intra-pericardial  portions  of 
the  ffreat  vessels.  They  are  more  uncommon  on  the  parietal  layer 
of  the  sac. 

These  spots  actually  consist  in  a  thickening  of  the  pericardium, 
presenting  merely  dense  connective  tissue  covered  with  endothelium 
(see  Fig.  167).     The  thickening  is  due  to  a  chronic  irritation,  and 
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the  condition  is  really  a  chronic  pericarditis.  The  cause  of  the  ir- 
ritation is  not  at  first  very  clear.  We  have  here  a  circumscribed 
iufiammation  aflfecting  by  preference  certain  districts,  and  the  cause 
must  be  a  local  one.  It  seems  to  be  due  to  the  irritation  resulting 
from  the  projection  of  the  heart  against  its  surroundings.  The 
commonest  seat  is  where  the  anterior  surface  of  the  right  ventricle 
comes  against  the  sternum  at  the  place  where  the  edges  of  the 
lungs  turn  aside  and  expose  the  pericardium.  The  sternum  is  less 
yielding  than  most  surrounding  parts,  and  so  the  irritation  is 
greater  here.  The  spot  where  the  left  ventricle  near  the  apex 
strikes  against  the  fifth  rib,  is  the  next  most  frequent  site. 


ANEURISMS  OF  THE  HEART  AND  VALVES. 

Although  these  aneurisms  are  not  usually  of  independent  origin 
or  significance,  we  give  them  here  a  special  treatment  because  of 
their  frequency  and  importance. 

By  ANEURISMS  OF  THE  HEART  are  meant  aneurisms  which,  in  the 
form  of  sacs  or  diverticula,  communicate  with  one  of  the  cavities 
of  the  heart.  These  aneurisms  are  almost  confined  to  the  left 
ventricle,  and  they  may  be  divided  into  two  forms.  In  one  form 
the  aneurism  projects  out  fi'om  the  heart,  so  as  to  be  visible 
externally  as  a  protrusion ;  in  the  other  form  the  aneurism  burrows 
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in  the  wall  of  the  heart,  and  is  not  visible  externally.  The  first 
form  usually  has  its  seat  at  the  apex  or  the  base,  and  in  the  latter 
case  it  may  project  up  between  the  great  vessels.  These  aneurisms 
mostly  arise  as  a  consequence  of  chronic  endocarditis,  or  chronic 
myocarditis.  The  latter,  especially  when  it  produces  a  localized 
fibroid  condition,  or  cirrhosis  of  the  muscular  wall,  may  allow  of 

Sartial  dilatation  in  the  form  of  a  pouch.  In  the  second  form,  the 
imensions  and  outline  of  the  aneurism  may  be  very  complicated. 
The  blood,  getting  into  the  muscular  substance,  may  dissect  a  path 
for  itself  for  a  considerable  distance  fi'om  the  original  aperture. 
In  this  way  it  may  almost  form  a  girdle  round  the  heart.  Or  it 
may  undermine  the  pericardium,  dissecting  it  largely  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  heart,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  blood-filled  sac  around 
the  heart.  For  the  most  part  these  aneurisms  originate  in  soften- 
ing of  the  endocardium,  admitting  of  penetration  of  the  blood 
into  the  muscular  substance.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that,  in  both 
forms,  rupture  of  the  aneurism  is  liable  to  occur,  usually  into  the 
sac  of  the  pericardium,  and  with  fatal  results. 

Aneurism  of  the  valves  is  the  condition  in  which  a  pouch 
exists,  projecting  from  a  valve  and  with  a  narrow  neck.  This 
form  01  aneurism  results  from  acute  endocarditis,  either  simple  or 
ulcerative.     With  the  aid  of  the  accompanying  diagram,  the  mode 

Fig.  168. 
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Diagram  of  mode  of  formation  of  aneurism  of  aortio  valve.  The  curtain  (a)  formed  of  two 
layers.  At  d,  its  outer  layer  roughened  and  softened.  At  c,  the  aneurism,  which  hai  burst 
at  (2,  so  as  to  perforate  the  yaWe. 


of  formation  of  the  aneurism  may  be  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the 
aortic  valve,  which  is  its  most  frequent  seat.  The  semilunar 
curtains  which  form  the  valve  are  each  composed  of  a  double  fold 
of  endocardium,  as  represented  at  a.  From  what  has  already  been 
stated,  it  will  be  known  that  in  acute  endocarditis  it  is  the  ven- 
tricular layer  which  is  principally  involved  along  the  line  of  contact, 
as  indicated  at  b.  The  aortic  layer  is  usually  smooth  and  unaltered 
to  the  naked  eye.  At  the  aftected  part  of  the  ventricular  layer  the 
tissue  is  softened,  and  during  the  closure  of  the  valve,  the  single 
aortic  layer  may  be  unable  to  support  the  ftill  pressure  of  the  blood. 
In  this  way  it  may  be  pushed  towards  the  ventricle,  carrying 
before  it  the  softened  ventricular  layer,  as  at  c.  It  will  be  apparent 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  aortic  valve,  the  aneurism  will  always  pro- 
ject into  the  ventricle.     In  the  case  of  the  mitral  valve^  on  the 
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Other  hand,  the  softened  layer  is  on  the  auricular  surface  of 
the  valve,  and  the  pressure  of  the  blood  during  closure  of  the  valve 
will  be  exercised  towards  the  auricle,  and  the  aneurism  consequently 
projects  towards  that  cavity. 

As  the  aneurism  owes  its  origin  to  acute  endocarditis,  its  surface 
is  usually  covered  with  vegetations,  which  are  often  very  abundant, 
and  may  so  conceal  the  aneurism  as  to  lead  to  its  being  overlooked. 
The  aneurism,  again,  may  rupture,  and  so  produce  a  perforation 
of  the  valve.  It  is  sometimes  as  if  the  bottom  had  been  blown  out 
of  the  aneurism  and  a  short  tube  left,  surrounded  by  shaggy  vege- 
tations (as  at  d  in  figure).  Even  in  that  case,  however,  if  Sie  neck 
of  the  aneurism  be  examined,  it  is  often  found  that  the  endocar- 
dium, as  it  passes  into  it,  is  smooth  and  unaltered. 
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In  studving  endocarditis,  we  have  seen  that  the  valves  are  fre- 
quently altered  in  their  structure;  we  have  now  to  consider  these 
alterations  more  specifically,  and  their  effects  on  the  heart  and  cir- 
culation. It  is  not  usual  to  designate  anything  as  valvular  disease 
unless  it  interferes  with  the  fimction  of  a  valve  or  orifice.  The 
ftmction  of  a  valve  is  to  close  an  orifice  under  certain  circum- 
stances, and  we  speak  of  valvular  disease  when  the  alterations  are 
such  as  either  to  obstruct  the  orifice  or  to  interfere  with  its  closure 
by  the  valve.  Hence  valvular  lesions  may  be  divided  into  two 
kinds,  namely,  narrowing  or  stenosis  of  tne  orifice,  and  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  valve.  In  referring  to  these  same  lesions,  as  they 
affect  the  current  of  blood  in  the  heart,  we  speak  of  obstruction  of 
an  orifice  and  of  regurgitation  through  the  orifice  or  incompetency 
of  the  valve.  Of  course,  it  would  be  a  very  incorrect  use  of 
language  to  speak  of  obstruction  of  a  valve,  or  insufficiency  of  an 
orifice. 

Valvular  disease  occurs  much  more  frequently  in  the  valves  of 
the  left  side  than  in  those  of  the  right,  and  hence  we  have  chiefly 
to  do  with  the  mitral  and  aortic  valves.  We  have  already  seen 
that  in  the  foetus  it  is  the  valves  of  the  right  side  which  are  most 
frequently  aftected,  and  we  have  connected  this  with  the  fact  that 
these  valves  are  more  liable  to  variations  of  pressure  in  the  foetus 
than  in  the  adult. 

Insufficiency  or  Incompetency  of  the  Mitral  Valve. — This  is 
a  condition  in  which,  during  the  systole  of  the  heart,  some  portion 
of  the  blood  passes  back  into  the  left  auricle  instead  of  the  whole 
being  forced  into  the  aorta. 

The  actual  physical  conditions  are  somewhat  various,  but  most 
of  them  are  related  to  chronic  endocarditis.  The  commonest  is 
that  in  which  the  valvular  structures  are  thickened  by  the  new- 
formed  connective  tissue  and  retracted  and  shortened  from  its  con- 
traction.    This  applies  to  the  curtains  themselves,  but  still  more 
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to  the  chordte  tendineae,  which  become  thickened  and  shortened, 
and  frequently  grow  together,  so  that  they  hold  the  curtains  rigidly 
drawn  down  and  do  not  allow  them  to  go  together  during  the  sys- 
tole of  the  ventricle  (see  Fig.  164,  p.  3091  Again,  much  more 
rarely,  in  acute  endocarditis,  the  valve  may  oe  perforated,  as  in  the 
case  of  valvular  aneurism,  or  the  chordae  tendineae  torn  so  as  to 
allow  a  portion  of  the  valve  to  flap  upwards  through  the  orifice. 
Lastly,  without  much  alteration  of  the  curtains,  there  may  be  a 
relative  insufficiency  of  the  valve.  That  is  to  say,  the  cavity  of  the 
ventricles  sometimes  enlarges  ^reatlv,  and  produces  enlargement 
of  the  orifice,  which  the  valve  is  no  longer  able  to  cover.  There 
are  some  cases  of  permanent  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  left 
ventricle  where  this  occurs,  but  it  may  be  met  with  where  the 
dilatation  is  temporary,  as  in  the  flabby  fatty  heart  of  typhus  fever 
and  anaemia.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  so-called  anaemic 
murmurs  are  usually  due  to  this  cause,  but  there  is  in  some  cases 
an  actual  mitral  regurgitation.  When  recovery  occurs,  and  the 
heart  resumes  its  former  vigor,  the  valve  will  again  cover  the 
orifice. 

We  have  now  to  consider  what  results  ensue  from  insufiicient 
closure  of  the  valve.  At  each  ventricular  systole  blood  re^^urgi- 
tates  into  the  left  auricle,  and  the  most  direct  result  is  over-aisten- 
tion  of  this  auricle  occurring  at  successive  intervals.  The  wall  of 
the  auricle  is  weak,  and  does  not  offer  much  resistance  to  the  dis- 
tensile  force.  There  is  another  result  which  often  follows,  appar- 
ently from  the  unduly  forcible  impact  of  the  blood  against  the 
endocardium,  and  the  over-stretching  of  this  membrane,  namely, 
a  thickening  of  the  endocardium.  We  may  find  it  generally 
thickened  and  opaque,  or  there  may  be  patches  of  opacity. 

But  the  results  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the  auricle — ^the 
abnormal  blood-pressure  is  reflected  to  the  pulmonary  veins  which 
feed  the  auricle,  and  they  become  distended.  The  distention  is 
further  reflected  to  the  capillaries  and  the  pulmonary  arteries,  and 
finally  to  the  right  ventricle.  The  right  ventricle  is  overdistended, 
and  unless  it  acts  more  vigorously  than  usual,  so  as  to  empty  itself 
into  the  pulmonary  artery  at  every  systole  with  greater  force,  the 
overfilling  is  reflected  to  the  systemic  venous  system. 

We  have  already  seen,  however,  that  when  necessity  arises  the 
heart  is  stimulated  to  increased  action.  The  rhythmical  contrac- 
tions of  the  heart  are  referrible  to  its  intrinsic  ganglia,  and  the 
heart  of  a  frog  will  beat  for  a  time  when  empty  of  blood.  But  it 
beats  much  more  vigorously  when  full,  and  the  more  its  cavities 
are  distended,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  more  vigorous  are  its  con- 
tractions. It  is  as  if  the  stretching  of  the  fibres  supplied  the  reflex 
stimulus  to  increased  vigor  in  the  contraction  of  the  muscle.  In 
the  case  we  are  considering,  the  increase  in  the  amount  and 
pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  right  ventricle,  as  well  as  the  neces- 
sities of  the  pulmonary  circulation,  act  as  a  spur  to  more  vigorous 
contraction,  and  we  have  already  seen  that  this  increased  action 
when  prolonged  leads  to  hypertrophy.     Hypertrophy  ot  the  right 
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ventricle  is,  therefore,  a  very  constant  result  of  the  lesion  we  are 
considering. 

Returning  now  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  it  is  clear  that,  as 
part  of  the  blood  in  the  left  ventricle  passes  at  each  systole  into 
the  auricle,  too  little  will  go  into  the  aorta,  and  the  systemic  cir- 
culation will  be  partially  starved.  But  when  the  riffht  ventricle 
acts  wth  increased  vigor,  the  blood  passes  into  the  left  ventricle 
with  increased  force  and  in  larger  amount  than  normally.  The 
result  will  be  increased  action  and  consequent  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle.  We  can  see  here  again  a  double  action  such  as  we 
found  in  the  case  of  the  right  ventricle.  The  systemic  circulation, 
being  starved,  calls  for  increased  supply  of  blood,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  distention  of  the  ventricle  induces  increase  in  the  force 
of  the  contractions.  The  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  is 
usually  small  in  amount  and  quite  subordinate  to  that  of  the  right, 
which  with  the  distention  of  the  left  auricle  is  the  most  prominent 
appearance.  The  heart  presents  the  more  globular  or  quadrilateral 
shape  alreadv  referred  to  as  characteristic  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
right  ventricle. 

These  changes  may  completely  compensate  for  the  incompetence 
of  the  valve,  mat  is  to  say,  the  circulation  may  be  restored  to  its 
normal  efficiency ;  but  it  may  not  be  so,  or,  even  when  established, 
the  restored  efficiency  may  be  impaired  from  some  further  inter- 
ference with  the  pulmonary  circulation  or  weakness  of  the  heart. 
So  there  is  apt,  after  a  time,  to  be  overdistention  of  the  systemic 
venous  circulation,  and  the  train  of  changes  which  are  usually 
more  ftilly  developed  in  mitral  obstruction,  and  will  be  described 
under  that  heading.  The  pulmonary  circulation  suffers  even  more 
than  the  systemic  from  any  insufficient  compensation  on  the  part 
of  the  right  ventricle.  The  pulmonary  vessels  are  permanently 
overdistended,  and  oedema  and  hemorrhage  are  frequent  results. 
The  hemorrhage  is  in  the  form  of  slight  oozing  from  the  pul- 
monary capillaries,  so  that  the  sputum  is  streaked  with  blood. 
It  is  not  to  be  confused  with  that  which  occurs  in  consequence  of 
embolism  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  forming  the  hemorrhagic 
infarction,  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  msease  of  the  mitral 
valve,  but  from  a  cause  to  be  afterwards  considered. 

Obstruction  of  the  Mitral  Orifice.  Mitral  Stenosis. — 
This  name  is  applied  to  the  condition  in  which  the  mitral  orifice 
is  not  large  enough  to  allow  of  the  usual  quantity  of  blood  passing 
from  the  auricle  to  the  ventricle.  The  normal  width  of  the  mitral 
orifice  may  be  roughly  estimated  with  the  fingers ;  in  the  adult  it 
should  allow  the  index  and  middle  fingers  to  pass  freely  through 
as  far  as  the  first  joint.  The  contraction  may  be  very  slight,  or  it 
may  be  to  such  an  extent  that  hardly  a  crow-quill  can  be  admitted 
into  the  orifice.  In  the  case  of  stenosis  of  the  mitral  as  well  as 
in  that  of  the  aortic  orifice,  the  obstruction  is  usually  caused  by 
the  curtains  of  the  valves  becoming  thickened  and  rigid,  and 
especially   by  their    coalescence.      The    thickened  valves  grow 
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Fig.  169. 


together  by  their  edges,  and  so  the  valve  is  converted  into  a 
funnel  with  its  apex  turned  down  into  the  ventricle.  The  normal 
orifice  is  at  the  base  of  the  curtains.   But  when  the  valves  coalesce, 

the  orifice  while  becoming  con- 
tracted is  moved  downwar(&,  and 
comes  to  have  its  site  at  the  apex  of 
the  ftmnel.  This  will  be  understood 
from  the  accompanying  simple  dia- 

fpam  (Fig.  169),  m  which  black 
ines  represent  the  orifice  and  cur- 
tains in  their  normal  condition  dur- 
ing the  diastole  of  the  ventricle,  the 
curtains  lyin^  back  against  the  wall 
of  the  ventricle,  and  the  orifice  at 
their  base.  The  dotted  lines  repre- 
sent the  coalesced,  funnel-shaped 
valve ;  the  contraction  of  the  orifice 
and  its  removal  downwards  being 
shown.  The  chordee  tendinese  are 
commonly  thickened  and  often 
partly  incorporated  in  the  funnel 
(see  Fig.  164,  p.  309).  On  laying 
open  the  ventricle,  this  thick,  ngid, 
fuimel-shaped  deformity  is  often 
strikingly  prominent.  These  con- 
ditions result  from  chronic  endo- 
carditis, and  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  rigid  valve  is 
fi'eouently  incompetent,  so  that  this  condition  is  often  combined 
with  the  one  before.  There  are  also  not  infrequently  changes  in 
the  aortic  valve. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  veo^etations  occuri^ing  in  acute  en- 
docarditis would  obstruct  the  orifice,  but  although  these  rough 
projections  undoubtedly  interrupt  the  even  flow  of  blood,  and  may 
produce  during  life  what  is  technically  a  murmur  of  mitral  obstruc- 
tion, yet  their  actual  influence  on  the  function  of  the  orifice  must 
be  very  slight,  and  we  are  not  to  look  for  any  definite  evidences  of 
their  influence  on  the  circulation. 

Obstruction  is  occasionally  produced  by  thrombi  growing  on  the 
valve,  or  having  their  seat  in  the  auricle  and  projecting  into  the 
orifice.  This  is  a  rare  cause  of  obstruction,  and  a  still  rarer  is 
the  presence  of  tumors  growing  in  such  a  way  as  to  obstruct  the 
orifice. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  results  to  the  circulation  of  mitral 
obstruction.  The  most  direct  efl:ect  will  be  dilatation  of  the  left 
auricle,  as  the  blood  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  hindered  in  its  passage 
into  the  ventricle.  As  a  consequence,  the  whole  pulmonary  vessels 
will  be  loaded  and  the  right  ventricle  distended  with  the  accumu- 
lated blood.  On  the  principles  already  laid  down  there  will  be 
increased  action  and  consequent  hypertrophy  of  tlie  right  ventricle, 
and  thi<i  is  fommonlv  more  extreme  than  in  mitral  msufliciencv. 


Diagram  of  funnel-shaped  deformity 
of  mitral  valve.  The  dotted  lines  indi- 
cate the  ooalesoed  curtains  forming  a 
funnel  projecting  into  the  ▼entricle  with 
a  reduced  aperture  at  the  apex. 
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The  contraction  of  the  orifice  interferes  with  the  passage  of  blood 
into  the  left  ventricle,  which,  in  extreme  cases,  is,  as  it  were, 
starved  of  blood.  The  increased  force  of  the  right  ventricle  may 
in  great  part  make  up  for  this  deficiency,  and  sometimes  there  is 
also  aortic  insufiiciency,  so  that  the  ventricle  is  fed  from  the  aorta 
as  well.  According  to  these,  various  circumstances  wall  be  the 
state  of  the  left  ventricle.  It  may  be  actually  atrophied  and 
appear  as  a  small  appendage  to  the  enlarged  rignt  ventricle,  or  it 
may  be  normal  in  size  or  even  hypertrophied.  In  any  case  the 
hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  is  the  predominating  condition. 
The  shape  of  the  heart  is  more  quadrilateral,  the  apex  is  blunt  and 
formed  by  the  riffht  ventricle.  During  life,  instead  of  the  defined 
apex  beat  of  the  left  ventricle,  there  is  the  more  diflFiised  heaving 
of  the  right. 

Passing  from  the  heart,  we  have  a  permanent  passive  hypersemia 
of  the  pulmonary  circulation,  with  consequent  brown  induration 
of  the  lungs.  There  will  also  be  the  tendency  to  slight  hemor- 
rhages, showing  itself  in  the  sputa.  (Edema  of  the  lungs  readily 
develops.  The  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle,  especially  when 
followed  by  thrombosis,  also  frequently  leads  to  embolism  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  the  hemorrhagic  infarction.  The  hypersemia 
18  reflected  to  the  systemic  venous  circulation,  especially  if  the 
dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  lead  to  relative  insufiiciency  of 
the  tricuspid  valve,  and  we  find  evidences  of  passive  hyperaemia 
of  the  liver  (nutmeg  liver),  kidneys  and  othqr  organs.     Not  infre- 

Suently  serious  cedema  of  the  skin  and  dropsy  of  3ie  serous  cavities 
evelop.  Thrombosis  in  the  veins  of  the  legs  often  complicates 
the  condition,  and  this  again  may  be  a  source  of  pulmonary 
embolism. 

Insufficiency  of  the  Aortic  Valve. — This  is  the  condition  in 
which,  after  the  completion  of  the  ventricular  systole,  a  portion  of 
the  blood  regurgitates  into  the  left  ventricle  through  the  imper- 


Diagram  of  aortio  insnffioienoy.    a,  the  normal  valve  olosed,  ^  seen  from  above;  b,  the 
valve  with  curtains  shortened  and  leaving  a  triangular  space. 

fectly  closed  semilunar  valve.  This  condition  is  usually  brought 
about  by  chronic  endocarditis.  The  individual  semilunar  folds  are 
thickened  and  shortened,  the  actual  length  of  free  margin  being 
reduced.     The  consequence  is  that,  during  the  closure  of  the  valve, 
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the  edges  have  not  suflScient  length  to  meet  perfectly  and  so  a  tri- 
angular aperture  is  left.  This  is  illustrated  diagrammatically  in 
the  accompanying  figure.  The  contraction  may  reach  such  an  extent 
as  to  leave  only  a  nodulation  on  the  wall  of  the  aorta  in  place  of 
the  curtains.  These  changes  are  very  commonly  accompanied  by 
adhesion  of  the  adjacent  folds  of  the  curtains,  and  this  necessarily 
causes  contraction  of  the  orifice ;  indeed,  the  curtains  as  such  may 
disappear,  leaving  only  a  diaphragm  with  a  permanent  aperture  in 
its  middle,  the  condition  being  similar  to  that  illustrated  in  Figure 
154,  p.  288.  An  unusual  cause  of  aortic  insufficiency  is  perforation 
of  the  curtains  as  a  result  of  acute  endocarditis  or  the  bursting  of 
a  valvular  aneurism.  Of  course,  the  perforation  of  the  curtains 
beyond  the  line  of  contact  already  referred  to  is  not  to  be  mistaken 
for  a  pathological  perforation.  A  rare  cause  of  aortic  insufficiency 
is  the  tearing  of  one  of  the  curtains.  During  severe  exertion  the 
blood-pressure  in  the  aorta  may  be  so  much  raised  as  to  rupture  a 
curtain,  and  such  a  wound  will  hardly  unite  as  it  will  be  torn  aside 
at  each  closure. 

It  may  be  added  here  that  aortic  disease  is  often  accompanied 
by  mitral  disease,  chronic  endocarditis,  having  its  origin  in  rheu- 
matism, attacking  both.  Chronic  endocarditis  of  the  aortic  valve 
again  is  often  connected,  as  we  have  seen,  with  endarteritis  or 
atheroma  of  the  aorta,  and  in  that  case  it  is  not  so  likely  to  be 
associated  with  mitral  disease. 

It  may  be  interesting  here  to  observe  that  the  origin  of  the 
endocarditis  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  age  at  wnich  these 
valvular  lesions  occur.  Acute  rheumatism  is  a  disease  of  youth 
and  manhood,  and  most  cases  of  valvular  disease  take  origin  in  it 
Accordingly,  diseases  of  the  valves  are  most  common,  at  least  in 
their  inception,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  thirty.  But  there 
are  some  cases  of  aortic  disease  which,  as  we  have  seen,  stand  in 
a  difterent  category.  Chronic  endarteritis  or  atheroma  is  a  dis- 
ease mostly  of  advanced  life,  and  so  it  is  more  common  in  old 
persons  to  meet  with  aortic  disease  than  with  mitral. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  effect  of  this  insufficiency  of  the 
aortic  valve  on  the  circulation.  In  the  normal  state  .during  the 
diastole  of  the  ventricle,  the  blood  flows  from  the  auricle  into  the 
ventricle.  But  just  at  the  close  of  the  diastole  the  auricle  con- 
tracts and  forces  the  blood  more  vigorously  into  the  ventricle,  so 
as  to  distend  it,  and  perhaps  give  it  the  impulse  to  contract. 
When  the  ventricle  contracts,  the  blood  passes  into  the  aorta,  and 
the  wave  is  propagated  forwards,  and  at  the  same  time  partly 
distends  that  vessel.  At  the  end  of  the  systole  the  semilunar 
valve  closes,  and  on  the  recoil  of  the  distended  aorta  the  blood  is 
forced  onwards  in  the  systemic  arteries.  But  now,  suppose  that 
the  semilunar  valve  does  not  close  completely,  then  the  aorta  in 
its  recoil  will  force  blood  back  into  the  ventricle  as  well  as  forward 
into  the  systemic  arteries.  This  extra  mass  of  blood  driven  with 
considerable  force  into  the  left  ventricle  will  overfill  it  and  forcibly 
distend  it,  while  the  systemic  circulation  will  be  proportionately 
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Starved.  The  left  ventricle  is  called  on  to  make  increased  exer- 
tions to  get  rid  of  the  excess  of  blood  and  fulfil  the  wants  of  the 
system,  and  we  may  suppose  that  the  stimulus  to  increased  action 
is  afforded  by  the  stretching  of  the  fibres  by  the  excess  of  blood. 
The  natural  result  is  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle, which  may  almost  completely  compensate.  In  this  disease, 
therefore,  the  primary  and  prominent  fact  is  the  enlargement  of 
the  left  ventricle.  As  previously  mentioned,  the  heart  becomes 
more  conical  in  shape;  the  septum  takes  part  in  the  hypertrophy 
and  bulges  into  the  right  ventricle.  This  may  exist  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  right  ventricle  is  seen  on  transverse  section  as  a 
mere  crescentic  appendage  of  the  left,  and  there  maj^  even  be,  to 
some  extent,  obstruction  of  the  right  auriculo-ventricular  orifice 
by  the  bulging  of  the  septum,  inducmg  general  venous  hyperemia. 
As  the  ventricle  propels  a  much  larger  amount  of  blood  into  the 
aorta,  and  with  abnormal  force,  there  is  sometimes  a  resulting 
dilatation  of  the  arch  and  great  vessels.  In  this  way  there  may 
even  be  an  actual  aneurism  of  the  arch. 

It  is  to  be  added  that,  as  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  is 
associated  with  dilatation  of  that  cavity,  there  is  frequently  a  con- 
sequent widening  of  the  mitral  orifice.  As  a  result  of  this,  we 
may  have  a  relative  incompetency  of  the  mitral  valve,  which  is 
incapable  of  completely  covering  the  dilated  orifice.  In  this  way, 
the  consequences  already  considered  of  mitral  insufliciency  may 
be  brought  about ;  but  they  are  usually  much  less  pronounced, 
and  of  late  occurrence.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  also,  that  mitral 
disease  often  coexists  with  aortic. 

Obstruction  of  the  Aortic  Orifice.  Aortic  Stenosis. — In  this 
lesion  the  passage  of  blood  from  the  left  ventricle  into  the  aorta  is 
interfered  with.  It  is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  caused  by 
chronic  endocarditis.  The  conditions  already  described  as  leading 
to  insufficiency  of  the  valve  by  causing  rigidity  of  the  curtains, 
mostly  produce  obstruction  of  the  orifice,  and  this  is  all  the  more 
marked  when  calcareous  infiltration  ensues.  Where  the  valve  is, 
in  the  way  already  mentioned,  converted  into  a  rigid  diaphragm, 
then  there  must  be  great  obstruction  of  the  orifice  as  well  as  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  valve.  These  two  forms  of  lesion  are,  therefore, 
usually  found  associated.  In  acute  endocarditis  the  roughening  of 
the  curtains  mav  to  some  extent  obstruct  the  flow  of  blood,  but  the 
interference  is  trivial,  and  will  hardly  lead  to  any  of  the  secondary 
results  of  aortic  stenosis. 

The  obstruction  at  the  orifice  prevents  the  blood  getting  away 
fully  during  the  systole  of  the  ventricle,  and  there  comes  to  be  an 
overfilling  of  the  ventricle.  The  ventricle,  as  in  the  previous  case, 
is  stimulated  to  increased  exertion,  and  the  distensile  force  of  the 
blood  may  again  be  supposed  to  afford  the  necessary  stimulus. 
Increased  action  induces  hypertrophy  as  before,  and  so  here,  as  in 
the  previous  case,  the  primary  phenomenon  is  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle.     This  may  completely  compensate  for  the  obstruc- 
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tion,  and  persons  may  so  about  comparatively  well  with  an  ob- 
structed orifice  and  enlarged  left  ventricle.  But  this  is  not  so 
likely  as  in  the  previous  case,  and  any  extra  need  for  exertion  on 
the  part  of  the  heart,  or  weakness  of  its  muscle,  may  lead  to  in- 
complete compensation.  In  such  a  case  the  ventricle  will  get 
abnormally  dilated,  and  the  auricle  will  not  be  able  to  empty  itself 
fully  into  the  dilated  ventricle.  The  pulmonary  circulation  will 
become  enfforffed  and  the  right  ventricle  overloaded,  and  so  we 
may  have  all  the  evil  consequences  of  mitral  disease.  It  will  be 
observed,  however,  that,  as  tne  left  ventricle  is  much  more  capable 
of  undertaking  additional  work  than  the  right,  it  succeeds  much 
more  frequently  in  brining  about  a  complete  compensation.  The 
hypertrophied  left  ventricle  having  to  dispose  of  an  increased  mass 
of  blood,  generally  does  so  slowly,  and  tne  pulse  is  consequently 
slow  and  re^lar. 

It  will  have  become  apparent  that  in  many  cases  aortic  disease  is 
associated  with  mitral,  and  that  there  is  frequently  combination  and 
complication  of  the  resulting  changes  in  the  heart  and  circulation. 

Valvular  Disease  of  the  Right  Heart. — We  have  already  seen 
that,  except  in  the  foetus,  this  form  of  disease  is  uncommon.  In 
cases  of  acute  or  chronic  endocarditis  with  well-marked  lesions  on 
the  left  side,  however,  there  are  very  often  slight  indications  of 
inflammation  in  the  valves  of  the  right  heart. 

There  is  one  condition  of  the  tricuspid  valve  which,  although 
secondary,  is  often  of  considerable  consequence  on  account  of  the 
effects  to  which  it  leads,  and  that  is  relative  insufficiency  of 
THE  TRICUSPID  VALVE.  We  havc  seen  that  in  mitral  disease  the 
right  ventricle  usually  dilates  and  hj^^ertrophies,  and  with  this 
change  in  the  ventricle  the  orifice  >videns.  The  valve  may  thus 
be  unable  to  cover  the  enlarged  orifice,  and  become  insuflScient. 
In  other  forms  of  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle 
as  in  that  due  to  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  circulation,  the 
same  thing  may  occur.  The  tricuspid  orifice  normally  admits 
readily  three  fingers  up  to  the  first  joints,  and  when  enlarged  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  meet  with  cases  in  which  it  admits  four,  five, 
six,  or  even  seven  fingers.  K  the  valve  is  thus  incompetent  to 
close  the  enlarged  orifice  the  blood  will,  during  the  systole  of  the 
ventricle,  regurgitate  into  the  auricle.  The  wave  will  be  propa- 
gated into  the  veins  of  the  neck,  and  there  will  probably  oe  an 
aggravation  of  existing  congestion  of  the  systemic  veins. 

It  need  only  be  added  that,  if  chronic  endocarditis  attacks  the 
tricuspid  or  pulmonary  valves,  it  may  produce  results  similar  to 
those  effected  in  the  mitral  and  aortic.  The  tissue  here,  however, 
is  lees  substantial  to  begin  with,  and  the  inflammation  is  usually 
much  less  intense,  and  so  the  changes  are  rarely  of  any  great 
consequence. 
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Simple  Clots. — It  is  very  common  to  meet  with  clots  in  the 
heart  at  post-mortem  examinations,  and  very  important  to  dis- 
tin^ish  those  that  are  of  pathological  significance.  In  a  great 
majority  of  cases  we  meet  with  soft  gelatinous  clots  occupying 
auricles  and  ventricles,  and  sometimes  extending  from  them  into 
the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery.  These  clots  are  produced  just 
about  the  perioa  of  death.  It  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  always 
in  the  strictest  sense  post-mortem,  because  the  fact  that  they  are 
sometimes  decolorized  shows  that  the  blood-corpuscles  have  been 
in  these  cases  removed  from  them.  Yet  they  are  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  post-mortem.  During  the  last  minutes  of  life  the 
heart  may  give  irregular  and  imperfect  contractions,  not  sufficient 
to  forward  the  circulation,  but  having  the  eftect  of  churning  the 
blood.  Coagula  may  thus  be  formed  somewhat  in  the  way  that 
the  fibrine  is  separated  in  whipping  blood.  In  that  case  the  clot 
is  apt  to  be  stringy  and  slightly  opaque  in  appearance.  Again, 
the  absence  of  the  red  corpuscles  in  a  clot  may  be  brought  about 
in  a  different  way.  When  blood  is  shed  it  coagulates  quickly, 
and  in  human  blood  it  is  rare  for  the  coagulation  to  be  long 
enough  delayed  to  allow  of  the  sinking  of  the  corpuscles  so  as  to 
leave  a  bufty  coat  on  the  surface.  In  the  heart,  however,  the 
coagulation,  unless  it  be  induced  by  the  churning  action  just 
referred  to,  is  delayed,  because  the  tissue  does  not  immediately 
lose  all  vitality.  Time  is  often  thus  afforded  for  tlie  sinking  of 
the  red  corpuscles,  and  so  we  may  find  some  parts  of  the  clot 
deeplv  red  and  others  colorless  or  yellow.  For  practical  purposes 
all  this  class  of  coagula  may  be  designated  simply  clots,  the  term 
thrombi  being  applied  to  those  occurring  during  life. 

The  clots  have  more  or  less  the  shape  of  the  cavity  in  which  they 
are  found.  They  sometimes  extend  into  the  great  vessels,  and  show 
a  constriction  where  they  have  taken  the  mould  of  the  valve.  They 
adhere  very  little  to  the  endocardium,  although  they  may  have  a 
deceptive  appearance  of  adhesion  from  being  entangled  among  the 
chordae  tendineae  and  musculi  papillares.  The  gelatinous  character, 
transparent  appearance,  and  smooth  surface  of  these  clots  are  other 
indications.   They  are  also  as  a  rule  much  more  bulky  than  thrombi. 

Thrombi  are  of  various  kinds  and  different  significance,  and  it 
may  be  said  that  coagulation  of  blood  within  the  heart  during  life 
is  of  frequent  occurrence.  We  have  already  incidentally  considered 
most  of  these  forms  of  thrombi,  and  it  will  be  necessary  here  to  do 
little  more  than  enumerate  them.  Thrombi  are  frequently  desig- 
nated vegetations,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  this  word  in  place 
of  the  more  accurate  one  thrombi.  We  may  distinguish  three 
forms  of  thrombi:  warty,  globular,  and  polypoid. 

Warty  thrombi  we  have  already  seen  to  occur  in  acute  endocar- 
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ditie,  owing  to  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrinc  oti  the  inflamed  aud 
roughened  surfaces. 

Olobdlab  thrombi  have  been  described  in  the  section  on  throm- 
bosis (see  page  41)  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  and  are  represented 
in  Fig,  171,    It  ip  to  be  remembered  that  thev  are  of  frequent  occur- 


projBcl  from  batween  the  muHiulj  p^pillam. 

rence  in  dilated  and  hjpertrophied  hearls,  and  that  tlifv  are  prone 
to  soften  in  tlie  central  parts  and  finally  to  break  down,  go  that 
they  may  give  rise  to  embolism.  These  thrombi  are  sometimes 
very  loosely  adherent  to  the  endocardium  and  may  be  detached 
bodily  and  carried  into  the  pulmonary  artery  or  aorta — most  fre- 
quently into  the  former,  as  they  are  more  common  in  the  right 
ventricle  and  auriole  than  in  the  left. 

The  POLYPOID  THROMBI  are  much  more  uncommon  than  the  other 
two  forms.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  thrombus  is  formed  on  a 
valve  or  on  the  intt^mal  surface  of  the  heart  and  from  this  point 
grows  out  by  successive  deposition  to  a  considerable  size.  The 
author  has  met  with  a  case  in  which  the  left  ventricle  was  filled 
mth  massive  festoons  thus  formed,  and  great  hypertrophy  and 
dilatation  had  occurred.  In  this  case  also  the  coagula  had  under- 
gone a  partial  impregnation  with  lime.  He  has  also  seen  a  case 
in  which  a  thrombus,  formed  of  firm  fibrine  and  attached  to  the 
wall  of  the  right  auricle,  hung  free  in  the  auricle  and  assumed  a 
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nearly  globular  form.     It  was  so  placed  as  to  hang  down  into  the 
tricuspid  orifice,  which  it  greatly  obstructed,  like  a  ball-valve. 


TUMORS  OF  THE  HEART. 

Primary  tumors  are  exceedingly  rare,  but  a  primary  sarcoma  of 
the  endocardium  has  been  described,  as  also  primary  fibroma, 
myoma,  and  lipoma. 

Secondary  tumors  are  not  uncommon,  and  thev  are  either 
malignant  or  infective  tumors.  Miliary  tubercles  are  sometimes 
met  with  in  cases  of  acute  general  tuberculosis,  occupying  the 
endocardium,  or  the  pericardium,  or  even  the  muscular  substance. 
Syphilitic  gummata  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  muscular 
substance,  and  as  usual  they  are  accompanied  by  interstitial 
inflammation.  .The  gumma  has  the  usual  indefinite  and  varied 
structure,  in  the  more  recent  stage  softer  and  more  cellular,  in  tlie 
more  advanced  stage  largely  composed  of  dense  connective  tissue, 
with  probably  a  caseous  centre.  There  may  be  a  single  tumor 
replacing  a  portion  of  the  wall,  and  surrounded  by  the  cicatricial 
tissue  of  chronic  inflammation,  in  which  the  endocardium  or  the 
pericardium  maybe  involved.  In  the  latter  case  there  is  adhesion 
of  the  two  layers  of  the  sac.  Or  the  gummata  may  be  multiple,  in 
which  case  there  is  a  more  difliiscd  interstitial  inflammation. 
Sarcomas  occurring  in  the  neighborhood  may  spread  to  the  heart, 
and  especially  those  of  the  mediastinum,  involving  first  the  parietal 
and  then  the  visceral  pericardium.  Sometimes  also  a  cancer  of 
the  cesophagus  extends  to  the  pericardium.  Cancers  when  they 
become  generalized  very  often  occur  in  the  heart,  in  the  form  of 
round  pale  tumors. 

Of  PARASITES,  the  echinocoecus  and  the  cvsticercus  cellulosa? 
have  been  found  in  the  heart. 


B.— THE  BLOODVESSELS. 

The  bloodvessels  are  to  be  re^rarded  as  tubes  of  which  the  essen- 
tial  constituent  is  the  intiuia.  According  to  circumstances  the 
intima  becomes  clothed  with  external  and  middle  coats,  and  so  we 
have  arteries  and  veins.  AVe  have  already  seen  that,  in  nearly  all 
new  formations,  bloodvessels  are  produced  as  well  as  the  proper 
tissue,  and  it  is  first  a  tube  composed  of  intima  which  is  formed, 
or  a  capillary.  This  })rimary  vessel  is  capable  of  enlargement  and 
further  complication  in  the  wav  just  indicated,  so  that  a  transfor- 
mation of  the  primarj'  capillaries  into  arteries  and  veins  may  take 
place.  This  process  of  formation  of  vessels  and  their  further  de- 
velopment according  to  the  requirements  of  the  tissues  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly common  one,  and  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  that 
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which  occurs  in  the  formation  of  the  tissues  during  the  pariod  of 
growth  of  the  body  as  a  whole.  A  process  of  a  similar  nature  is 
sometimes  seen  when  the  obstruction  of  an  artery  causes  the  cur- 
rent to  be  in  great  part  diverted  into  other  channels.  We  know 
that  in  this  case  the  anastomosing  vessels  enlarge,  small  arteries 
becoming  converted  into  large  ones,  and  perhaps  even  capillaries 
into  arteries.  The  vascular  system  is  thus  an  exceedingly  plastic 
one,  and  possesses  great  powers  of  new  formation  and  development 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  tissues. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  VESSELS. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  bloodvessels  bear  an  important, 
perhaps  an  essential,  part  in  the  inflammatory  process,  but  apart 
from  this  we  have  to  consider  inflammations  afl[ecting  the  tissues 
composing  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and  some  of  these  also  have 
been  already  referred  to  incidentally. 

Acute  Inflammation. — Considenne  the  close  analogy  between 
the  endocardium  and  the  intima  of  bloodvessels  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  the  latter  would  be  prone  to  acute  inflammation  under 
similar  circumstances  to  the  former.  But  this  is  not  the  case,  and 
an  acute  endarteritis  scarcely  ever  occurs.  Sometimes  an  acute 
endocarditis  affecting  the  aortic  valve  extends  to  the  neighboring 
portions  of  the  aorta,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  irregular  pro- 
jections, generally  on  the  surface  of  a  chronic  thickening,  but  even 
this  is  rare.  The  acute  inflammations  of  the  vessels  are  nearlv 
always  secondary. 

A  typical  instance  of  acute  inflammation  is  afforded  by  that 
which  occurs  in  the  veins  in  pjaemia  f Phlebitis).  The  conditions 
here  have  been  already  considered,  ana  we  saw  that  the  inflamma- 
tion depends  on  the  action  of  a  septic  irritant.  In  the  metastatic 
abscesses  of  pyaemia  we  have  also  a  septic  inflammation  of  the 
arteries.  Vessels  which  communicate  with  wounds  are  liable  to 
inflammations  at  their  mouths,  especially  when  the  wounds  are 
septic.     The  arteries  and  veins  in  stumps  are  thus  often  inflamed. 

In  all  cases  of  acute  inflammation  of  bloodvessels,  thrombi  form 
in  them,  the  blood  coagulating  on  the  inflamed  surface.  But  the 
formation  of  thrombi  may  be  the  primary  phenomenon,  they  by 
their  presence  inducing  inflammation.  This  is  sometimes  because 
they  are  septic  thrombi,  as  in  the  case  we  have  already  referred  to 
of  suppurative  phlebitis  in  pyaemia;  but  a  simple  thrombus  by  its 
mere  presence  irritates  the  wall  of  the  vessel,  and  induces  inflam- 
mation. This  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  organization  of  the 
thrombus  itself,  as  we  have  already  seen. 

Again,  inflammation  is  induced  in  vessels  by  injurj'  to  them. 
WTien  an  artery  is  ligatured,  for  instance,  the  internal  and  middle 
coats,  as  shown  in  Fig.  172,  are  torn  through,  and  the  result  of 
this  injury  as  well  as  of  the  continued  action  of  the  ligature  is  to 
induce  innammation. 
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The  condition  of  the  coats  of  the  inflamed  vessel  varies  consider- 
ably, according  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  Iti  septic  inflammationB 
they  are  infiltrated  with  pus,  softened  and  opened  out,  or  even 
necrotic.     Where  the  inflammation  is  less  inteiiBC  the  coats  are 

Fig.  172. 
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infiltrated  with  inflamniatory  cellc,  and  so  thickened  and  rendered 
more  rigid  than  normal.  Ih  this  way  a  vein  may  assume  the 
appearance  of  an  artery.  If  the  inflammation  "be  prolonged 
there  will  be  a  partial  organization  of  the  contained  thrombus. 
A  similar  new  formation  of  tissue  occurs  externally,  and  the 
thickened  vessel  is  adherent  to  its  sheath,  and  to  parts  around. 
In  this  way  there  is  often  considerable  matting  of  the  structures 
around  the  veins  of  the  legs  which  are  the  seat  of  thrombosis. 

In  the  regular  progress  of  the  inflammation,  the  whole  new- 
formed  tissue,  including  that  in  the  wall  of  the  vessel,  and  that 
which   replaces   the   thrombus,   develops   into   connective    tissue 
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having  the  usual  tendency  to  contraction.  The  common  result  is 
that  the  vessel  and  thrombus  are  replaced  by  a  fibrous  cord,  but 
sometimes  the  contraction  of  the  new-formed  tissue  causes,  in  the 
way  already  described  at  p.  44,  the  formation  of  a  cavernous  tissue 
through  which  the  circulation  may  be  restored. 


CHRONIC  ENDARTERITIS— ATHEROMA. 

These  names  are  applied  to  a  disease  of  verv  frequent  occurrence 
in  arteries,  the  nature  of  which  has  been  differently  re  swarded  at 
different  times.  Besides  the  common  name  atheroma,  it  is 
variously  designated  chronic  endarteritis,  sclerosis  of  arteries,  etc. 
According  to  the  former  of  these  names  the  disease  is  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  internal  coat,  and  this  view  is  so  far  a  correct  one: 
but  degenerative  processes  play  such  an  important  part  in  the 
course  of  the  disease  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  it  as 
merely  an  ordinary  chronic  inflammation.  The  fact  that  the  dis- 
ease is  peculiarly  one  of  advanced  life  is  another  indication  of  its 
degenerative  nature,  and  it  may  almost  be  said  that  a  weakness  of 
the  wall  of  the  vessel  must  be  regarded  iis  one  of  the  principal 
agents  in  the  causation  of  the  disease.  While  there  is  this  predis- 
position the  actual  supervention  of  the  disease  is  apparently  caused 
by  mechanical  irritation.  Its  principal  seat  is  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
and  this  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  this  part  is  more  exposed 
to  the  force  of  the  wave  of  blood  during  the  systole  of  the  heart 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  arterial  system.  The  disease  is  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  and  here  it  is  more 
difficult  to  account  for  its  occurrence  on  the  theory  of  mechanical 
irritation,  but  the  atheromatous  patch  is  often  situated  just  at  a 
bifurcation,  where,  presumably,  the  vessel-wall  is  more  exposed  to 
the  force  of  the  current.  Again,  it  is  met  with  in  the  pulmonary 
artery  in  cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  the  excessive 
impulse  of  the  blood  from  the  hypertrophied  ventricle  apparently 
determining  its  occurrence.  As  we  shall  see  afterwards,  syphilis 
produces  a  disease  of  arteries  in  many  ways  similar  to  atheroma, 
and  it  is  matter  of  uncertainty  how  far  ordinary  atheroma  may  be 
due  to  syphilis. 

The  disease  consists  in  a  more  or  less  localized  thickening  of  the 
internal  coat.  The  thickening  is  nearly  always  distinctly  limited 
in  area,  so  that  we  speak  of  atheromatous  patches.  When  we 
examine  the  aorta  in  the  earlier  stages  we  see  elevated  areas  with 
tolerably  abrupt  edges,  and  usually  of  a  dead-white  color  as  com- 
pared with  the  surrounding  intima.  These  patches  are  hard,  and 
cut  like  cartilage.  They  have  the  appearance  at  first  sight  of 
deposits  on  the  surface  of  the  intima,  and  so  they  were  long 
regarded,  but  on  making  a  section  through  patch  and  vessel,  it  is 
seen  that  the  intima  is  continuous  with  the  raised  patch.  In  the 
arteries  of  the  brain  the  diseased  parts  are  seen  as  white  opaque 
patches,  and  the  vessel  is  more  rigid  than  normal,  so  that  it  does 
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not  collapse;  the  calibre  also  is  diniinisbed  by  the  inward  projec- 
tion of  the  patch,  Ou  cutting  into  the  patch,  either  in  the  aorta 
or  cerebral  artery,  there  is  often  an  opaque  yellow  color  revealed 
in  the  deeper  parte,  and  this  i8  an  indication  of  fatty  degeneration. 
Very  often,  too,  there  is,  especially  in  the  aorta,  calcareous  infiltra- 
tion of  the  deeper  parts  of  the  patch,  but  these  two  conditions  will 
be  more  ftilly  discussed  further  on. 

In  considering  more  particularly  the  details  of  the  process,  it  is 
instructive  to  examine  microscopic  sections  including  the  edge  of 
the  patch  and  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  vessel  (see  Figs.  173, 
174,  and  176).     In  well-preserved  recent  cases  it  can  be  seen  that 


thickened.     In  iti  d«per 


the  endothelium  of  the  intima  Is  continued  over  the  patch,  and  in 
nearly  all  cases  there  is  little  difficulty  in  observing  that  the  patch 
is  really  a  thickening  of  the  internal  coat,  as  shown  in  the  figures. 
The  thickened  intima  is  composed  of  a  dense  connective  tissue, 
which  in  the  early  stages  contain  many  round,  oval,  and  stellate 
colls.  In  a  fully  formed  patch  the  structure  is  often  exceedingly 
indefinite,  and  there  are  few  cells  that  are  at  all  prominent  even 
when  staining  agents  are  used.  The  structure  is  indeed  half 
obsolete,  and,  as  already  indicated,  fatty  degeneration  readily 
occurs.  The  fatty  degeneration  begins  usually  in  the  deeper 
layers  of  the  patch,  so  that  on  making  a  section  one  generally  finds 
in  the  portion  of  the  patch  bordering  on  the  middle  coat  an  opaque 
yellow  streak.  (See  also  Fig,  173.)  The  fatty  degeneration  at  first 
affects  the  cells  of  the  intima,  but  as  time  goes  on  the  intercellular 
substance  gives  way,  and  the  tissue  breaks  down  so  that  a  cavity 
containing  fattj-  debris  and  cholestearine  is  formed.  From  the 
character  of  this  fatty  debris  the  name  atheroma  is  derived,  and 
the   cavitv  thus   formed   is   sometimes   called   an   athbrohatous 
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ABSCESS.  (See  Fig,  174.)  The  tissue  superficial  to  the  cavity  may 
ultimately  give  way,  and  so  expose  the  cavity,  thus  forming  au 
ATHEROHATOus  iTLCER.  The  ulcer  sometimes  presents  calcareous 
masses  in  its  walls,  and  iu  any  case  it  may  induce  the  deposition 
of  fibrine  on  its  surface.  The  fatty  material  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  absorbed  without  forming  an  actual  ulcer,  and  in  that 
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case  there  will  be  produced  depressions  and  irregular  foldings  and 

Enckerings  of  the  internal  coat.  These  depressions  and  foldings 
ave  often  a  kind  of  cicatricial  appearance, 
Oalcakeods  infiltration  is  a  frequent  result  of  the  disease 
under  consideration.  It  is  generally  stated  that  the  calcareous 
salts  are  deposited  in  the  fatty  degenerated  structure.  But  this  is 
not  always  the  case.  The  dense  tissue  of  the  patch  may  become 
infiltrated  with  lime  salts  without  a  preceding  fatty  degeneration. 
This  is  peculiarly  the  case  wlien  the  tissue  is  very  hard  and  dry. 
We  shall  see,  in  studying  calcareous  infiltration  of  the  middle  coat, 
that  some  individuals  present  a  very  great  tendency  to  the  deposi- 
tion of  lime  salts  in  the  walls  of  their  arteries,  and  there  are  cases 
of  atheroma  in  which  this  tendency  is  veiy  marked,  so  that  with 
comparatively  little  atheromatous  thiekenmg  there  may  be  very 
extensive  calcareous  deposition.  The  peculiar  tendency  presented 
in  some  cases  to  the  deposition  of  lime  salts  is  a  strong  indication 
of  the  degenerative  nature  of  the  process.  At  first  tne  salts  are 
deposited  in  tine  granules,  and  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  patch, 
but  as  time  goes  on  these  aggregate  into  consistent  masses  which, 
from  the  lateral  extension  of  the  aftected  parts,  have  the  form  of 
plates.  Thus  we  have  calcareous  plates  of  various  forma  and 
sizes,  sometimes  attaining  to  a  square  incli  in  area.  These  plates, 
having  abrupt  edges,  not  infrequently  tear  through  tlie  remaining 
laj-ers  of  the  intima,  and  present  an  edge  or  angle  inside  the  vessef. 
They  may  even  become  to  a  considerable  extent  separated,  and 
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hang  into  the  calibre  attached  only  by  a  strip  of  intima  like  a 
hinge.  The  rough  calcareous  edge  very  commonly  induces  a 
deposition  of  fibnne,  and  the  thrombus  thus  formed  may  subse- 
quently get  detached,  and  form  an  embolus.  The  determination 
of  the  preponderance  of  the  fatty  or  calcareous  change  appears  to 
depend  on  individual  peculiarities.  Both  forms  are  very  frequent 
in  the  aorta.  The  fatty  change  preponderates  greatly  in  the 
cerebral  arteries. 

It  is  to  be  noted  here  that  there  are"  some  cases  in  which  the 
atheroma  has  a  much  more  distinctly  inflammatory  course  than 
that  described  above.  The  thickened  intima  is  infiltrated  with 
round  cells,  and  there  is  also  inflammatory  infiltration  of  the 
middle  and  external  coats,  the  round  cells  aggregating  specially 
around  the  bloodvessels,  so  that  the  whole  wall  of  the  vessel  is 
aflfected.  Such  cases  are  perhaps  hardly  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
category  as  ordinary  atheroma,  but  as  this  condition  occurs  like 
the  other,  mainly  in  the  aorta,  and  the  result  is  a  thickening  of 
the  internal  coat  in  patches,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  distinct  line  of 
demarcation  between  them.  By  some,  this  condition  has  been 
specially  distinguished  under  the  designation  acute  aortitis. 

It  is  important  to  consider  what  changes  the  atheromatous  pro- 
cess produces  in  the  middle  and  external  coats.     At  first  the 
middle  coat  is  hardly  at  all  afltected,  but  if  the  process  advances 
far,  and  especially  if  the  degen- 
eration of  the  patch  causes  much  J'lo-  i"^- 
deformity  of  the   internal   coat, 
then   the   middle    coat    becomes 
softened  and  loosened.      It  also 
becomes  aftected  with  fatty  de- 
generation, the    muscular  fibre- 
cells  being  first  involved  (see  ¥i^. 
175).     In  advanced  cases,  especi- 
ally in  the  cerebral  arteries,  we 
may  even  find,  along  with   fat- 
granules,  crystals  of  cholestearine 
and  margarine  and  pigment,  so 
that  through  time  the  middle  coat 

maybe  considerably   broken    up.  patty  degeneration  in  atheroma,    a,  from 

This   process   may   be   present    in      jntemal  coat?  ^  muscle-celU  from  middle 

the  middle  coat  while  the  hard    coat,    x  350. 
thickening  of  the  internal  coat  is 

still  present,  and  we  may  find  a  localized  dilatation  of  the  vessel 
occurring,  into  which  the  thickened  intima  dips.  The  external 
coat  is  much  less  seriously  aftected  than  the  middle;  if  at  all  in- 
volved it  presents  increased  thickening  and  viiscularization. 

AVe  have  now  to  consider  the  eftect  of  atheroma  on  the  circula- 
tion. There  are  three  alterations  which  it  produces,  each  of  which 
may,  according  to  circumstances,  have  important  effects  on  the 
circulation.     Tlie  disease  causes  narrowing  of  (he  calibre^  loss  of 
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elasticity/  and  rigidity  of  the  wall,  mid  inlerffrence  with  the  muscular 
contractility  of  the  vessel. 
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The  narrowing  of  the  vessel  will  be  of  little  conuequeiice  in  such 
large  arteries  as  the  aorta,  but  in  the  ease  of  the  cerebral  vessels 


TranaTcrag  recti  un  of  d 


and  those  of  the  less,  the  interference  with  the  circulation  maj  be 
considerable  (see  Fig.  176),    This  is  somosimes  peculiarly  the  caee 
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in  the  corooary  arteries  of  the  heai't,  where  au  atheromatous  patch, 
orie;inatiiig  perhaps  in  the  aorta,  may  cause  very  great  narrowing 
ana  even  complete  obatniction.  The  disturbaiace  of  the  circular 
tion  in  the  substance  of  tlie  heait  sometimes  produces  severe 
angina,  and  may  lead  to  sudden  death.  If  by  reaaon  of  the  rough- 
ness of  the  Burfeec  or  the  formation  of  the  atheromatous  ulcer 
fibrine  is  deposited,  then  the  narrowing  may  be  very  serious,  and 
may  even  amount  to  complete  occlusion. 

The  interference  with  the  muscular  contractility  will  also  affect 
raainly  the  arteries  of  smaller  dimensions,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
arteries  of  the  brain,  the  absence  of  that  control  of  the  circulation 
which  is  afforded  by  their  varying  calibre  may  lead  to  serious 
consequences. 

But  of  all  the  consequences  of  atheroma  the  rigidity  and  weak- 
ening of  the  wall  are  the  most  important.  These  consequences 
are  most  serious  in  the  aorta,  where  they  are  probably  the  chief 
factors  in  the  causation  of  aneurism.  The  immediate  consequence 
of  rigidity  of  the  aorta  is  that  during  the  systole  of  the  heart  the 
vessel  does  not  dilate,  and  at  the  end  of  the  systole  it  does  uot  re- 
ciiil,  so  that  the  force  of  the  elastic  recoil  is  lost  to  the  circulation, 
and  in  distant  parts  there  is  apt  to  be  more  or  less  stagnation.  As 
a  result  of  this  wc  have  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  which 
is  often  very  marked  in  cases  where  much  calcareous  infiltration 
exists.  The  hypertropliied  ventricle  sending  the  blood  forcibly 
into  the  rigid  aorta  produces  commonly  a  diffuse  dilatation  of  the 
arch.  The  influence  of  atheroma  in  producing  aneurism  will  be 
considered  subsequently. 

The  time  of  life  at  which  atheroma  is  most  frequent  is  a  point  of 
some  importance  in  relation  to 
the  causation  of  aneurism.  Ac- 
cording to  Rokitansky,  it  is 
commonest  between  the  ages  of 
forty  and  sixty.  It  is  still  pretty 
frequent  down  to  thirty  years 
of  age,  but  rapidly  diminishes 
in  frequency  from  that  age 
downwards.  It  is  extremely 
rare  under  twenty  years,  and 
when  it  does  occur  it  is  mostly 
in  connection  with  congenital 
anomalies  of  the  great  vessels 
or  heart,  such  as  stenosis  of  a 
ntem  with  defect  of  the  septum, 


As  an  addendum  to  the  sub-    middle  «nt. 
ject  of  atheroma,  mention  has 

to  be  made  of  a  condition  sometimes  designated  Enuakibkitie 
OBLITERANS  (Fig.  178).  This  is  not  an  independent  disease,  but  is 
frequently  of  considerable  importance  a«  a  part  of  the  phenomena 
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of  Other  conditions.  It  affects  the  finer  vessels  of  certain  organs, 
and  consists,  like  atheroma,  in  a  thickening  of  the  internal  coat 
which,  in  these  fine  arteries,  frequently  leads  to  complete  ol> 
literation.  This  form  of  lesion  is  seen  especially  in  interstitial 
inflammations  of  organs,  and  is  particularly  frequent  in  chronic 
interstitial  nephritis,  where  it  will  be  again  referred  to. 

Fatty  Degeneration  of  the  Intima  of  Arteries. — This  is  a 
condition  which  we  consider  here  because  it  is  apt  to  be  mistaken 
for  atheroma.  We  frequently  see,  especially  in  the  aorta,  yellow 
markings  on  the  internal  surface.  These  markings  are  only 
slightly  raised  above  the  surface,  and  have  the  appearance  of 
superficial  figurines.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  aorta,  pul- 
monary artery,  and  other  parts  of  the  arterial  system.  If  a  portion 
of  such  a  patch  be  examined  under  the  microscope  bv  removing  a 
thin  layer  by  a  section  parallel  to  the  surface,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  condition  consists  in  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cells  of  the 
intima.  The  flat-branched  cells  are  demarcated  by  the  presence  in 
them  of  abundant  fat-drops.  If  the  fatty  degeneration  is  much 
advanced  then  the  intercellular  substance  becomes  also  the  seat  of 
fat-drops,  and  the  cells  are  no  longer  demarcated.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  when  the  degeneration  is  very  advanced  the  little 
patch  softens  and  an  erosion  forms.  This  erosion  is  very  super- 
ficial, and  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  atheromatous  ulcer. 

This  condition  is  sometimes  met  with  in  tjie  bodies  of  com- 
paratively healthy  persons,  but  we  have  alreadv  seen  that  in 
anaemia  and  in  emaciated  persons  it  is  frequent,  and  is  to  be  classed 
in  the  same  category  as  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  tissue 
of  the  heart. 


calcareous  infiltration  of  arteries. 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  atheroma  there  is  very  frequently 
a  calcareous  infiltration  of  the  affected  structures,  and  it  has  been 
stated  that  individual  peculiarities  appear  to  play  an  important 
part  here.  In  some  cases  a  more  independent  calcareous  deposition 
occurs,  and  here  individual  peculiarities  are  of  still  greater  eon- 
sequence.  Calcification  of  the  middle  coat  is  the  most  frequent 
and  important  form.  This  is  very  frequently  associated  with 
atheroma,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  atheroma  and  calcareous 
deposition  very  often  aftect  different  arteries  or  different  parts  of 
the  same.  We  may  have,  for  instance,  an  atheroma  of  the  aorta 
and  calcification  of  the  middle  coat  in  the  femoral  and  smaller 
vessels ;  or  there  is  atheroma  as  well  as  calcification  in  the  femoral, 
but  in  their  extreme  degrees  the  two  are  present  at  separate  parts 
of  the  artery.  For  instance.  Figs.  174  and  180  are  from  the  same 
femoral  artery,  and  from  parts  near  each  other ;  but  the  one  shows 
atheroma  with  fatty  des^eneration,  while  the  other  exhibits  very 
advanced  calcareous  infiltration  of  the  middle  coat.     It  may  here 
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be  remarked  that  caleificatioa  affects  by  preference  the  arteries  of 
tnediiim  and  smaller  size.  It  is  often  very  pronouQced  in  the 
femoral  and  brachial,  and  extends  to  those  of  smaller  size,  but  not 
to  the  finest  arteries. 

The  depoeition  occurs  primarily  into  the  muscular  fibre-cells  of 
the  middle  coat,  and  at  lirst  marks  these  out  by  the  presence  of  fine 
opaque  granules  (see  Fig,  179).     The  granules  flow  together  till  a 
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patch  is  formed  of  an  opaque  appearance,  but  confined  to  the 
middle  coat.  As  the  calcareous  deposition  increases,  the  patch 
sometimes  assumes  a  crystalline  appearance,  and  the  material  may 
become  broken  and  irregular,  as  in  Fig.  180,     This  condition 
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necessarily  gives  greatly  increased  rigi<lity  to  the  walls  of  the 
arteries,  and  the  feeling  of  rigidity  so  often  felt  in  the  radial  and 
other  small  arteries  is  mostly  due  to  this  cause,  and  not  to  atheroma. 
The  fact,  however,  that  calcification  of  the  middle  coat  is  so  often 
associated  with  atheroma  renders  this  rigidity  to  some  extent  an 
indication  of  the  existence  of  atheroma  in  the  larger  arteries.  To 
the  naked  eye  the  calcified  parts  frequently  manifest  themselves  by 
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the  appearance  of  a  circular  opaque  striation,  visible  especially 
when  the  artery  is  laid  open  and  viewed  from  within.  The  ap- 
pearance is  better  seen  if  the  artery  be  allowed  to  dry  partially,  as 
then  the  normal  tissue  becomes  more  transparent  and  the  chalky 
structures  more  prominent.  In  that  case  complete  or  partial  rings 
are  seen,  not  unlike  the  irregular  cartilaginous  rings  of  the  bronchi, 
but  smaller.  Another  method  of  rendering  the  calcitication  prom- 
inent is  to  tear  oft*  the  internal  coat,  which  is  usually  somewhat 
loosely  attached. 

The  calcareous  iniiltration  of  the  middle  coat  renders  the  artery 
peculiarly  rigid,  and,  when  extensive,  induces  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle  just  as  rigidity  of  the  aorta  does.  The  rigid  vessels 
are  also  liable  to  dilatation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  aorta.  But 
besides  that,  the  calcified  middle  coat  is  brittle  and  affords  a  much 
less  effective  resistance  to  the  distensile  wave  of  blood.  An  addi- 
tional strain  on  the  circulation,  or  some  special  movement  of  the 
body,  may  break  the  brittle  coat  and  directly  lead  to  aneurismal 
dilatation  of  the  artery.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  peripheral  aneu- 
risms are  frequently  induced  in  this  way,  and  especially  those  of  the 
popliteal  region,  where  the  artery  is  peculiarly  liable  to  mechanical 
injury  from  the  movements  of  the  limb. 

A  peculiar  calcitication  of  arteries  has  been  described  as  a  result 
of  metastasis.  We  have  already  seen  that  when  great  destruction 
of  bone  is  occurring  the  lime  salts  may  be  deposited  in  distant 
parts,  the  lungs  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal 
being  the  chief  seats.  Kuttner  has  described  a  case  in  which  the 
incrustation  occurred  in  the  arteries.  The  deposition  increased  in 
amount  the  further  the  arteries  were  removed  from  the  heart,  and 
it  was  especially  manifest  where  the  current  was  permanently 
impeded,  as  where  a  small  branch  issued  from  a  comparatively 
large  stem.  In  this  case  it  was  the  intima  that  was  incrusted,  and 
it  was  peculiar  that  the  veins  were  not  in  the  least  affected.  Apart 
from  the  incrustation,  the  arterial  coats  were  apparently  normal. 
The  source  of  the  lime  salts  was  an  acute  caries  of  the  vertebral 
column  from  the  first  dorsal  to  the  last  lumbar.  In  relation  to  the 
pathology  of  the  case,  it  is  to  be  added  that  there  was  a  purulent 
interstitial  nephritis,  so  that  the  excretion  of  lime  salts  was 
presumably  obstructed.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  case  the 
metastasis  was  to  the  arteries,  and  that  the  lungs  and  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestine  were  entirely  free. 


SYPHILITIC  DISEASE  OF  ARTERIES. 

The  condition  met  with  in  syphilis  in  many  respects  resembles 
atheroma,  and  it  is  sometimes  dififtcult  to  say  definitely  which  of 
these  processes  is  present.  In  fact  it  is  not  safe  to  call  a  lesion 
syphilitic  unless  there  be  other  evidences  of  syphilis.  The  condi- 
tion has  been  most  frequently  seen  in  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  but 
it  has  also  been  observed  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  it  probably 
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occurs  in  other  vessels.  It  is  aeserted  by  eoine  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases  of  atheroma  of  the  aorta  liave  a  sypiiilitic  origin, 
but  this  is  exceedingly  doubtful.  Like  atheroma  it  occurs  in 
patches,  but  these  are  more  frequently  single  and  isolated  than  ie 
the  case  in  atheroma.  Thickening  of  the  mternal  coat  is  the  most 
characteristic  appearance,  and  it  may  be  so  great  as  almost  to  close 
the  artery.  The  patch  is  dense,  almost  cartilaginous  or  fibrous  to 
the  feeling.  The  thickening  is  sometimes  not  confined  to  the 
intima  but  extends  to  the  other  coats,  and  this  is  especially  the  case 
when  the  patch  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  gumma  or  syphilitic 
inflammation.  The  disease  begins  with  a  cellular  formation  in  the 
internal  coat  (Fig.  181),  so  that  it  comes  to  have  the  characteristics 
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of  granulation  tissue,  and  this  cellular  chanu^ter  is  most  manifest 
when  the  lesion  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  gumma.  The  new 
formation  extends  outwards  as  well  as  inwards,  and  very  often  tlie 
middle  and  external  coats  become  involved.  There  is  little  ten- 
dency to  fatty  degeneration  or  calcareous  intiltration  in  this  disease. 
The  new-formed  tissue  follows  more  commonly  the  regular  course 
of  granulation  tissue.  Capillaries  by  and  by  form  in  it,  and  the 
coats  of  the  vessel  may  be,  to  a  considerable  extent,  restored  wiUi 
8ome  narrowing.  On  the  other  hand  there  may  be  great  cicatricial 
contraction,  the  new-formed  tissue  developing  into  a  dense  fibrous 
tissue  with  great  narrowing  of  the  vessel,  or  even  complete  ob- 
struction if  the  vessel  be  a  small  one.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
a  thrombus  is  formed  on  the  patch,  and  the  organization  of  this 
may  aid  or  complete  the  obstruction  of  the  vessel. 

As  already  indicated,  the  distinction  of  syphilitic  disease  from 
atheroma  is  sometimes  difficult,  and  the  main  points  of  difference 
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may  be  here  indicated.  Atheroma  is  a  disease  of  advanced  life, 
while  syphilis  occurs  mostly  in  comparatively  young  people.  Both 
are  very  common  in  the  cerebral  arteries,  but  in  the  case  of  athe- 
roma the  aorta  is  usually  simultaneously  affected,  whereas  in  the 
case  of  syphilis  it  has  frequently  been  specially  noted  that  the  aorta 
vfk&  normal.  In  the  syphilitic  disease  again  the  new  formation  is 
more  cellular  and  tends  more  to  extend  to  the  other  coats  of  the 
vessel.  It  has  also  been  noticed  that  fatty  degeneration  and  calci- 
fication are  much  less  frequent.  In  spite  of  these  difterences  there 
are  many  cases  in  which  the  distinction  is  impossible  and  the 
existence  of  syphilitic  disease  should  never  be  absolutely  concluded 
unless  there  are  other  evidences  of  the  disease  present. 

It  is  evident  that  syphilitic  disease  will  induce  secondary  changes 
similar  to  those  produced  by  atheroma.  As  it  affects  the  arteries 
of  the  brain  wim  peculiar  frequency,  and  leads  to  obstruction  of 
them,  it  may  induce  softening  of  the  brain.  The  narrowing  may 
also  induce  dilatation  of  the  artery  on  the  proximal  side,  and,  in 
this  reference,  it  is  stated  that  aneurism  of  the  cerebral  vessels  is 
not  infrequently  present  in  syphilitic  persons. 


ANEURISMS. 

An  aneurism  is  a  localized  dilatation  of  an  artery.  Taking  this 
as  the  definition  it  will  follow  that  in  forming  the  aneurism  the 
coats  of  the  artery  are  stretched,  and,  to  some  extent,  retained  as 
the  covering  of  it.  We  shall  afterwards  see  that  there  are  aneu- 
risms in  which  this  is  hardly  the  case,  in  which  the  coats  rather 
give  way  and  rupture.  Such  aneurisms  are  often  designated 
spurious  aneurisms,  of  which  it  will  be  necessary  afterwards  to 
describe  several  varieties.  Even  of  the  aneurisms  which  come 
under  the  above  definition  there  are  several  varieties,  but  we  have 
to  consider  here,  in  the  first  place,  those  which  arise  by  a  limited 
dilatation  of  an  artery.  The  artery  may  be  dilated  in  its  whole 
circumference,  thus  forming  a  spindle-shaped  or  fusiform  aneu- 
rism, or  the  dilatation  may  be  at  a  limited  point  and  we  have  then 

a  SACCULATED  ANEURISM. 

Causation  of  Aneurisms. — It  may  be  said  that  permanent  un- 
due dilatation  of  an  artery  can  hardly  occur  unless  the  wall  of  the 
vessel  be  weakened.  It  is  perhaps  conceivable  that  the  blood- 
pressure  might  be  so  increased  as  to  dilate  an  artery  unduly,  but 
such  increased  pressure  would,  in  its  extreme  form,  be  temporary, 
and  unless  there  were  some  weakness  of  the  vessel-wall  it  would 
hardly  produce  a  permanent  dilatation.  We  shall  see  reason  to 
believe  that  in  the  actual  production  of  the  ordinary  aneurism, 
both  of  these  conditions,  namely,  weakness  of  the  wall  and  in- 
creased blood-pressure  are  nearly  always  to  be  traced. 

The  more  important  of  the  two  conditions  is  weakness  of  the 
wall  of  the  artery.     By  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  this  weak- 
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ness  is  atheroma.  We  have  already  seen  how  atheroma  with  great 
calcareous  deposition  may  lead  to  dilatation  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta.  But  aneurism  is  even  more  frequent  in  cases  where  the 
ordinary  fatty  change  takes  place  in  the  patches,  causing  irregu- 
larity in  the  internal  coat.  By  the  formation  of  the  atheromatous 
abscess  and  ulcer,  or  still  more  frequently  by  the  absorption  of  the 
fat  and  consequent  shrinking,  depressions  and  furrows  are  formed 
in  the  internal  coat.  It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that  the  athero- 
matous part  is  rendered  unduly  rigid  by  the  thickening  of  the  in- 
ternal coat,  and  that  any  extra  distending  force  will  act  specially 
on  parts  which  have  been  weakened.  Another  element  of  equal 
importance  is  the  weakening  of  the  middle  coat,  which  we  have 
seen  to  be  a  frequent  consequence  of  atheroma.  Fatty  degenera- 
tion is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  media  under  the  atheroma- 
tous patch.  In  the  case  of  the  peripheral  arteries  calcareous 
infiltration  of  the  media  may  occur  with  or  without  atheroma,  and 
the  calcification  may  be  such  as  to  render  the  media  exceedingly 
brittle.  It  is  true  that,  according  to  old  experiments  of  John 
Hunter  and  Home,  destruction  of  the  external  or  even  external 
and  middle  coats  of  arteries  in  animals  is  not  sufficient  to  cause 
dilatation  of  these  vessels,  but  with  a  seriously  weakened  middle 
coat  any  considerable  increase  of  the  blood-pressure  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  cause  dilatation. 

While  atheroma,  especially  when  associated  with  weakening  of 
the  middle  coat,  is  concerned  in  the  causation  of  aneurisms,  there 
are  certain  circumstances  which  indicate  that  this  of  itself  is  not 
a  sufficient  cause.  One  of  these  is  the  age  at  which  aneurisms 
occur.  We  have  seen  that  atheroma  is  a  disease  of  advanced  life, 
being  most  frequent  after  forty,  although  still  very  common  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty.  Now  aneurisms  are  most  common  between 
the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty.  Another  circumstance  is  the  great 
preponderance  of  aneurisms  in  the  male.  It  is  true  that  atlieroma 
IS  commonest  in  the  male,  but  not  to  anything  like  the  same  ex- 
tent as  aneurism.  Bizot  found  in  189  cases  of  the  latter,  171  in 
males  and  18  in  females,  and  Hodgson  found  in  63  cases,  56  in 
in  males  and  7  in  females.  It  is  noteworthy  further  that  in  some 
localities  aneurisms  are  uncommon,  while  atheroma  is  by  no  means 
so  rare.  The  great  frequency  of  aneurism  in  the  army  as  com- 
pared with  civil  life  is  another  circumstance  requiring  explanation. 

All  these  circumstances  are  to  be  explained  on  the  view  that,  in 
addition  to  weakening  of  the  vessel-wall  increase  of  blood-pressure 
is  needed  to  produce  aneurisms.  In  severe  continued  exertion  we 
find  the  most  frequent  cause  of  increased  blood-pressure.  The 
engineer  who  has  to  manipulate  a  piece  of  hot  iron  while  wielding 
a  heavy  hammer,  or  the  soldier  who  has  to  perform  long  marches 
with  heavy  accoutrements,  must  put  a  strain  on  his  heart  and  larger 
vessels  which  ordinary  persons  are  not  liable  to.  It  will  be  apparent 
that  men  are  much  more  exposed  than  women  to  such  excessive 
stress  on  their  vascular  systems.  It  is  again  between  the  ages  of 
twenty   and   forty   that  men   are   mostly   exposed   in    this   way. 
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Between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  atheroma  is  uncommon,  but 
between  thirty  and  forty  it  is  tolerably  frequent,  and  if  it  exists  the 
liability  to  excessive  stress  will  render  the  occurrence  of  aneurism 
more  probable.  On  the  same  principle  we  explain  the  greater  fre- 
quency of  aneurism  in  some  countries  as  compared  with  others. 
The  excessive  stress  to  which  workmen  in  our  engineering  estab- 
lishments are  frequently  put  in  this  country  goes  far  to  explain  the 
frequency  of  aneurism  here,  besides  the  fact  of  the  general  greater 
vigor  of  the  British  workman  in  performing  his  appointed  task. 

Another  circumstance  of  importance  in  relation  to  the  matter 
under  discussion  is  the  localization  of  aneurisms  in  difterent  arteries. 
Nearly  half  the  cases  of  aneurism  occur  in  the  aorta,  and  the  great 
majority  of  these  in  the  thoracic  portion.     We  have  seen  that 
atheroma  is  most  frequent  in  this  vessel,  but,  in  addition  to  that, 
the  aorta  is  most  exposed  to  the  excessive  pressure  of  the  blood 
when  the  heart  is  stimulated  to  unduly  forcible  action.     Xext  to 
the   aorta  the   popliteal   artery   is   most  frequently  the   scat   of 
aneurism.     It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  this  vessel  is 
especially  liable  to  injury  from  sudden  flexures  of  the  leg,  especially 
when  the  middle  coat  is  rendered  brittle  by  calcareous  infiltration. 
But  besides  that,  the  vessel  is  so  situated  as  to  be  liable  to  localized 
increase  of  blood-pressure.     As  it  issues  from  the  popliteal  space 
the  artery  passes  between  the  two  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius,  and 
is  liable  to  constriction  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscle,     On  this 
principle  has  been  explained  the  frequency  of  popliteal  aneurism 
in  flunkies  whose  principal  occupation  is  to  exercise  their  gastroc- 
nemii  in  standing.     But  apart  from  that,  when  a  person  makes  a 
severe  exertion  in  a  standing  posture,  the  gastrocnemii  contract 
vigorously,  thus  producing  a  partial  obstruction  of  the  artery  and 
an  increase  of  pressure  above  the  obstructed  part,  while  the  general 
blood-pressure  is  also  increased. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  causation  of  aneurisms  it  should 
be  mentioned  that  anything  which  weakens  the  wall  of  an  artery 
will  render  it  liable  to  dilatation.  Thus  a  blow  whose  effects  extend 
deeply  enough  to  affect  the  arterial  coats,  a  piece  of  fractured  bone 

Eushed  against  an  artery,  may  be  regardea  as  causes.  Again  it 
as  been  pointed  out  by  Ponfick  that  embolism  is  a  frequent  cause 
of  aneurism  in  the  cerebral  vessels,  the  embolus  injuring  the  walls 
of  the  arterv. 

Thb  Coats  of  the  Artery  in  Aneurisms. — We  have  next  to 
study  the  development  and  growth  of  aneurisms,  and  in  connection 
with  that  the  comportment  of  the  various  coats  of  the  vessel.  An 
aneurism  begins  in  a  little  pouching  of  a  limited  portion  of  the 
arteiy.  Even  at  this  early  stage  the  middle  coat  is  already  impaired, 
and  it  has  probably  been  affected  to  begin  with.  Such  pouches, 
into  which  one  can  put  the  tip  of  the  finger,  are  often  to  be  seen 
in  an  atheromatous  aorta.  The  little  pouch  enlarges.  It  may 
enlarge  laterally  so  as  to  comprehend  more  and  more  of  the  vessel 
in  its  lenscth  and  circumference.     In  that  case  it  forms  a  fusiform 
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or  cylindrical  aneurism.  On  the  other  hand  the  pouch  maj'  deepen, 
and  while  its  opening  remains  small,  it  enlarges  outwards  in  all 
directions  into  a  distinct  sac.  The  walls  of  the  sac  around  the 
aperture  often  apply  themselves  to  the  external  surface  of  the  artery, 
and  these  may  become  mutually  adherent.  In  that  case  the 
aperture  has  a  sharp  edge,  and  it  appears  as  if  the  wall  of 
the  artery  were  folded  over  so  as  to  form  the  wall  of  the  aneurism. 
A  sacculated  aneurism  sometimes  develops  out  of  a  fusiform  one ; 
at  a  particular  part  of  the  wall  a  special  dilatation  begins  and  goes 
on  increasing. 

The  internal  coat  enters  variously  into  the  constitution  of  the 
aneurismal  wall.  In  the  case  of  a  fusiform  aneurism  it  is  con- 
tinuous over  the  internal  surface,  and  probably  presents  very 
marked  atheromatous  changes.  In  the  sacculated  form  it  is  usually 
to  be  traced  some  little  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  aperture  on 
the  wall  of  the  aneurism,  and  even  in  the  midst  of  the  internal 
surface  of  the  sac  pieces  of  internal  coat,  greatly  altered  as  a  rule, 
may  be  discovered. 

The  middle  coat  appears  to  be  passively  aftected  in  the  formation 
of  the  aneurism.  Its  fibres  are  loosened  and  stretched  as  dilatation 
occurs,  and  from  the  first  are  liable  to  degeneration.  Even  in  fusi- 
form aneurisms  it  is  often  difficult  to  trace  the  middle  coat  far  from 
the  beginning  of  the  dilatation. 

The  external  coat,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  regarded  as  form- 
ing the  chief  constituent  of  the  sac.  It  is  composed  of  connective 
tissue,  and,  as  the  aneurism  grows,  inflammatory  processes  occur 
and  new  connective  tissue  is  formed,  so  that  the  sac  does  not 
necessarily  undergo  thinning  as  it  enlarges.  The  connective  tissue 
of  the  external  coat  usually  makes  common  cause  with  that  of 
neighboring  structures,  and  so  the  aneurism  acquires  adhesions, 
and  the  surrounding  structures  come  to  form,  to  a  certain  extent, 
constituents  of  the  sac. 

The  connective-tissue  formation  in  the  external  coat  generally 
keeps  pace  with  the  enlargement  of  the  sac,  especially  if  it  be  slow 
of  growth,  but  there  are  circumstances  in  which  this  is  interfered 
with.  If  the  aneurism  comes  to  project  against  an  osseous  struct- 
ure like  the  vertebrae  or  the  sternum,  then  the  wall  of  the  sac, 
being  compressed  by  the  recurrent  wave  of  blood  against  the 
resisting  tissue,  atrophies,  and  the  bare  bone  comes  to  be  exposed 
and  to  form  part  of  the  sac,  the  proper  connective-tissue  wall  being 
adherent  to  the  bone  around,  u  nder  circumstances  like  these  the 
sac  is  apt  to  get  loosened  from  the  bone  and  hemorrhage  is  a  fre- 
quent consequence.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  hemorrhage  is  so  fre- 
quent in  aneurisms  of  the  aorta  which  project  against  the  vertebral 
column.  Again,  if  the  aneurism  grows  very  quickly,  or  if  the  sac 
is  imperfectly  supported  at  any  particular  place,  then  the  connec- 
tive-tissue covering  may  give  way.  The  blood  issuing  may  collect 
in  the  tissue  around,  forming  a  secondary  sac  for  itself,  and  so  we 
may  have  a  spurious  aneurism  attached  to  a  true  one.     Or  the 
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bleeding  may  be  into  a  large  cavity  or  canal,  and  lead,  as  we  shall 
see  afterwards,  to  fatal  results. 

Thrombi  in  Aneurisms. — It  is  well  known  that  blood-clots  are 
of  nearly  constant  occurrence  in  aneurisms,  and  they  may  almost 
be  regarded  as  constituents  of  the  sac,  as  they  doubtless  aid  to  a 
great  extent  in  preventing  rupture.  Coagula  are  most  frequent 
and  most  important  in  sacculated  aneurisms.  We  meet  with  them 
in  the  form  of  firm,  dry  layers,  which  present  a  distinct  stratifica- 
tion generally  parallel  to  the  wall  of  the  aneurism.  The  coagula 
often  form  a  kind  of  sac  inside  the  proper  sac,  and  after  removal 
retain  the  shape  of  the  aneurism.  The  coagula  are  primarily 
white  thrombi.  The  white  blood-corpuscles  adhere  to  the  rough 
internal  wall  of  the  aneurism,  and  after  they  have  accumulated  to 
some  extent  coagulation  occurs  and  a  thrombus  is  formed.  This 
process  is  repeated,  and  the  formation  of  fibrine  is  thus  in  suc- 
cessive layers.  Not  infrequently  the  layers  become  partially  sepa- 
rated, and  the  blood  insinuates  itself  between  them.  A  layer  of 
whole  blood  is  thus  formed,  and  when  it  coagulates  we  have  a  red 
thrombus  mixed  with  the  white.  As  time  goes  on  the  clots 
become  firmer,  drier,  and  more  stringy.  The  layers  next  the  sac 
are  often  of  a  pearly  whiteness,  and  ma;y  be  taken  for  connective 
tissue.  Under  the  microscope,  however,  they  are  seen  to  be  devoid 
of  definite  structure,  and  acetic  acid  brings  out  no  elongated  nuclei 
as  in  the  case  of  connective  tissue.  There  seems  little  tendency 
to  the  organization  of  these  coagula  unless  the  whole  aneurism 
becomes  tilled  and  its  cavity  obliterated  by  them.  The  continual 
distention  of  the  cavity  seems  to  interfere  with  the  process  of 
organization ;  but,  if  the  cavity  be  obliterated  by  the  formation  of 
clots,  then  organization  proceeds,  and  by  and  by  the  aneurism  is 
converted  into  a  connective-tissue  nodule  w^hich  contracts  more 
and  more. 

The  CONDITION  OF  BRANCHES  given  oft*  at  the  seat  of  an  aneurism 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  These  vessels  are  frequently 
obstructed,  and  there  are  various  ways  in  which  this  may  come 
about.  The  atheromatous  process  may  occur  to  such  an  extent 
around  the  orifice  of  a  branch  as  to  narrow  or  even  obliterate  it. 
This  is  most  frequent  in  small  arteries  like  the  intercostals,  but  is 
not  uncommon  in  larger  branches.  Again,  the  coagula  may  come 
to  overlie  the  aperture,  already  narrowed,  it  may  be,  by  atheroma. 
Further,  it  will  be  apparent  that,  as  an  aneurism  enlarges,  espe- 
cially a  sacculated  one,  it  will  often  drag  on  and  contort  vessels 
whose  apertures  are  in  or  near  its  walls.  The  aperture  may  thus 
be  reduced  to  a  fissure,  and  the  edge  may  be  so  placed  as  to  valve 
the  aperture.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  sacculated 
aneurisms  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Sometimes  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  an  aneurism  the  aperture  of  the  branch  is  to  be  found  at 
the  summit  of  the  aneurism.  In  that  case  the  aperture  may  be 
obstructed  in  one  of  the  ways  alreadv  described,  but  it  not  infre- 
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quently  remains  at  least  partially  free.  The  coagula  may  even  be 
tunnelled  in  order  to  allow  the  current  to  flow  into  the  branches 
(see  Fig.  182).  This  channelling  of  the  clots  occurs  mostly  where 
the  branch  passes  off  nearly  in  the  axis  of  the  artery ;  if  it  pass  off 
more  at  a  right  angle  the  clots  are  apt  to  close  the  aperture. 
Another  mode  of  closure  is  by  the  pressure  of  the  aneurism  itself 
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Aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta  with  clots  tunnelled  so  as  to  allow  the  blood  to  reach  the 
branches.  The  general  lie  of  the  stratification  of  the  clots  is  shown.  The  coeliac  axis  and 
superior  mesenteric  arterj  are  seen  to  be  narrowed  at  their  orifices.  The  posterior  wall  of 
the  aneurism  is  absent  where  it  impinged  against  the  vertebrae.    Half  the  natural  size. 

on  the  branch  beyond  the  aperture.  If  a  branch  be  closed  in  any 
of  these  ways  it  becomes  the  seat  of  a  thrombus,  and  in  the  usual 
way  becomes  converted  into  a  solid  cord.  In  regard  to  the  condi- 
tion of  branches  it  is  lastly  to  be  observed  that  the  aneurism  may, 
as  it  were,  be  continued  into  the  branch,  the  first  part  of  the  latter 
being  dilated  along  with  the  aneurism. 

Effects  on  the  Heart. — Aneurisms  aftect  the  heart  somewhat 
variously.  It  is  frequently  depressed  by  the  mere  presence  of  the 
aneurism  at  its  base.  Room  must  be  afforded  for  the  increasing 
tumor,  and  as  the  position  of  the  aorta  forbids  much  movement 
upwards,  the  heart  is  pushed  somewhat  downwards.  The  extent 
of  displacement  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  position  and  size  of 
the  aneurism.  Besides  this,  the  heart  often  undergoes  enlarge- 
ment, especially  of  the  left  ventricle.  It  is  clear  that  in  distending 
the  aneurism  a  considerable  amount  of  the  force  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle is  wasted,  and  on  principles  already  considered  the  ventricle 
must  act  more  powerftiUy  ;  the  hypertrophy  is  therefore  compen- 
satorv. 

Effects  on  Parts  Around. — The  effects  of  the  aneurism  on 
other  parts  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  pressure  exercised,  and 
the  nature  of  the  structures  involved.  An  aneurism  often  presses 
on  nerves,  causing  primarily  irritation  of  them,  and  sometimes 
ultimately  interruption  and  consequent  loss  of  fnnction.  Thus 
they  often  produce  violent  pains,  and  even  symptoms  of  angina 
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pectoris  when  the  nerves  of  the  heart  are  pressed  on.  By  irrita- 
tion of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  they  may  cause  spasm  of  the 
larj'ngeal  muscles,  or  by  destroying  the  nerve  lead  to  their  paral- 
ysis. The  various  canals  within  the  chest — the  trachea,  bronchi, 
oesophagus,  venous  stems — are  often  narrowed  or  completely  ob- 
structed, so  that  a  great  variety  of  symptoms  are  produced,  ^^hen 
an  aneurism  meets  with  a  firm  structure,  such  as  bone,  it  erodes 
it,  as  we  have  already  seen.  Cartilaere  resists  more  than  bone ; 
and  in  the  case  of  an  aneurism  advancmg  to  the  front  of  the  chest 
we  may  find  sternum  and  osseous  ribs  much  eroded  while  the  car- 
tilaginous ribs,  almost  isolated,  are  very  little  destroyed. 

Terminations. — Aneurisms  have  somewhat  various  termina- 
tions, much  the  commonest  being  unfortunate.  Sometimes, 
although  very  rarely,  a  spontaneous  cure  occurs.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  artery  is  pressed  on  by  the  bulging  aneurism 
itself,  and  is  obliterated.  Or  the  aneurism  having  burst,  the  blood 
collecting  outside,  by  its  pressure,  obliterates  the  aneurism.  It  is 
well  known  that  obliteration  of  the  artery  is  often  effected  by 
ligaturing  it.  If  the  artery  is  obliterated,  the  aneurism  fills  up 
with  clot,  and  by  and  by  organization  occurs,  and  the  aneurism  is 
cured. 

But  the  majority  of  aneurisms  are  beyond  the  reach  of  surgical 
interference,  and  for  the  most  part  they  continue  enlarging  till 
they  lead  to  a  fatal  issue.  This  may  be  from  the  effects  of  pressure 
on  parts  around,  so  that  death  may  result  from  hyperaemia  and 
oedema  of  the  lungs,  from  general  venous  engorgement  and 
oedema,  from  marasmus,  and  so  on.  But  even  more  frequently 
the  aneurism  ends  by  rupture,  which  occurs  in  various  directions 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  aneurism.  It  may  here  be 
said  that  the  probability  of  rupture  is  by  no  means  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  aneurism.  A  large  aneurism,  by  the  amount  of 
pressure  it  exercises,  will  probably,  by  its  irritation,  and  by  caus- 
ing counter-pressure  from  displaced  organs,  produce  suflicient 
support,  unless  it  comes  actually  to  the  surface  of  the  body  or 
bulges  into  a  cavity.  When  rupture  occurs  it  is  into  a  cavity  of 
the  body,  as  the  sac  of  the  pericardium,  the  pleura,  an  auricle  of 
the  heart,  etc.;  or  into  a  canal,  as  the  trachea,  bronchus,  another 
artery  or  vein,  such  as  the  pulmonary  artery ;  or  into  the  substance 
of  an  organ  as  the  lung  or  brain ;  or  among  the  muscles  or  con- 
nective tissue  of  a  part.  The  mode  in  which  the  rupture  comes 
about  varies  somewhat.  The  aneurism  may  rupture  into  a  cavity 
or  on  the  surface  of  the  body  for  want  of  support  to  its  wall,  a 
tear  by  and  by  occurring  in  the  sac.  Or  the  aneurism  may  under- 
mine a  mucous  membrane  or  the  skin,  and  produce  a  necrosis, 
rupture  occurring  on  the  separation  of  the  slough.  Or  the  aneu- 
rism may  induce  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  the 
softened  tissue  may  give  way.  We  have  already  seen  that  in  the 
case  of  an  aneurism  meeting  an  osseous  structure  a  gap  may  occur 
in  the  wall  of  its  proper  sac,  and  the  edge  of  the  gap  may  become 
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detached  from  the  bone,  and  so  occasion  a  rupture.  The  rupture 
is  not  usually  at  the  very  first  fatal ;  there  is,  to  begin  with,  a  slight 
leakage  of  blood  through  irregular  apertures  which  get  occasion- 
ally closed  with  blood-clot.  But  from  some  accidental  increase  of 
blood-pressure  or  other  cause  the  aperture  is  enlarged,  and  a  fatal 
hemorrhage  is  the  result.  Or  death  comes  from  exhaustion  due  to 
the  prolonged  drain  and  the  interference  with  function  that  the 
aneurism  otherwise  produces. 

Varieties  of  Aneurisms. — There  are  certain  lesions  to  which  the 
name  aneurism  is  commonly  given,  but  which  do  not  accord  with 
the  description  given  above,  and  these  merit  a  brief  description. 

The  CIRSOID  ANEURISM  and  the  aneurism  by  anastomosis  are 
somewhat  allied  forms.  The  cirsoid  aneurism  is  sometimes  called 
varix  arterialis,  and  the  name  is  suggestive  of  the  condition  pre- 
sented. A  portion  of  artery  with  its  branches  becomes  elongated 
and  widened,  and  the  vessels  become  convoluted  like  varicose 
veins.  Sometimes  the  dilatation  extends  to  the  corresponding 
capillaries  and  veins.  This  form  of  aneurism  occurs  most  fre- 
quently in  the  arteries  of  the  scalp  and  face,  especially  the  tem- 
poral and  occipital,  and  the  enlarged  and  tortuous  vessels  are  to 
be  felt  under  the  skin.  The  aneurism  by  anastomosis  is  almost  an 
arterial  vascular  tumor.  There  is  enlargement  and  lengthening 
of  a  large  number  of  small  arteries,  with  probably  new  formation 
of  arteries,  and  the  mass  of  arteries  can  be  felt  like  pulsating  worms 
under  the  skin.  The  enlargement  may  extend  to  the  capillaries. 
The  aftection  forms  a  distinct  growth  of  a  bluish-red  color,  and 
with  a  somewhat  granular  surface.  Its  most  frequent  seat  is  the 
scalp. 

The  traumatic  aneurism  arises  in  consequence  of  an  injury  to  a 
vessel.  An  injury  has  been  sustained,  and  after  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  an  aneurism  appears.  The  mode  in  which  such  aneurisms 
arise  varies  in  different  cases.  In  some  cases  an  artery  ib  wounded, 
and  the  blood  makes  a  cavity  for  itself.  The  cavity  remains  in 
communication  with  the  artery,  and  forms  a  kind  of  aueurismal 
sac.  This  is  not  a  common  result  of  wounds  of  arteries,  as  these 
usually  close,  but  it  does  occur,  and  most  readily  when  the  wound 
has  been  an  oblique  or  longitudinal  one.  It  may  result  from  a 
wound  penetrating  from  the  surface,  but  of  such  a  form  as  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  blood  from  the  surface,  or  it  may  result 
from  a  broken  bone  tearing  the  coats.  An  aneurism  arising  in 
this  way  b^  direct  rupture  is  called  a  spurious  aneurism,  as  it 
does  not  arise  from  dilatation  of  the  vessel. 

But  there  are  some  cases  of  traumatic  aneurism  which  are  more 
slow  of  formation  and  in  which  it  is  not  probable  that  anv  distinct 
tear  through  the  w^hole  coats  has  occurred.  In  the  fully  developed 
aneurism  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  exact  mode  of  origin,  but  it 
is  probable  that  in  many  cases  a  fractured  bone  projected  against 
a  vessel  injures  or  even  ruptures  the  middle  coat,  and  possibly  the 
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internal  as  well.  We  know  that  in  applying  a  ligature  these  two 
coats  give  way,  and  we  can  conceive  a  violent  force  applied  to  the 
wall  producing  the  same  result.  A  simple  blow  may  act  in  a 
similar  way,  but  it  will  do  so  the  more  readily  if  the  middle  coat 
be  already  brittle  from  calcareous  infiltration.  Many  of  the 
aneurisms  of  the  femoral  and  popliteal  arteries  are  referred  to 
blows  and  injuries;  but  these  are  not  all  to  be  regarded  as  pure 
traumatic  aneurisms,  as  the  arterial  coats  are  fiequently  so  altered 
by  atheroma  and  calcareous  infiltration  as  to  make  the  injury 
merely  the  determining  cause. 

Traumatic  aneurisms,  as  appears  from  what  has  been  said  as  to 
their  origin,  have  usually  less  defined  sacs  than  spontaneous  one.<. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  those  which  arise  directly  from 
wounds.  The  blood  makes  an  irregular  cavity  for  itself.  In  the 
other  case,  where  the  coats  are  injured  but  the  external  coat  is  pre- 
served, the  sac  may  be  more  distinct,  but  is  likely  to  be  thin. 

The  DISSECTING  ANEURISM  is  a  somewhat  interesting  form,  arising 
apparently  by  rupture  of  the  internal  coat,  and  partially  of  the 
middle.     It  sometimes  arises  from  an  injury,  and  is  thus  a  trau- 
matic aneurism,  but  it  occasionally  occurs  spontaneously,  and 
there  is  no  form  of  aneurism  which  is  so  frequently  multiple  as 
this.     The  author  has  met  with  a  case  in  which  there  were  four 
separate  dissecting  aneurisms  on  the  aorta  and  its  branches.     It 
may  be  inferred  from  this  fact  that  in  these  cases  there  is  often  an 
abnormal  brittleness  of  the  internal  coat,  apparently  not  due  to 
atheroma  or  any  other  definite  disease  of  the  coat,  but  an  inherited 
or  acquired  brittleness.     The  internal  coat  is  torn  through,  and 
the  blood  passes  among  the  fibres  of  the  middle  coat,     ft  is  not 
that  the  middle  coat  is  dissected  up  from  the  internal  coat,  but  the 
layers  of  the  middle  coat  itself  are  separated,  and  the  blood  lies 
between  an  external  and  internal  layer  of  the  middle  coat,  as  in 
Fig.  183.     The  splitting  up  of  the  middle  coat  may  be  carried  a 
considerable  distance,  and  after  passing  along  in  the  wall  of  the 
vessel  the  blood  may  make  another  tear  in  the  internal  coat  and 
pass  back  into  the  vessel.     The  aneurism  may  thus  come  to  have 
two  apertures,  and  a  condition  may  occur  as  if  the  vessel  were 
formed  of  a  double  tube,  divided  longitudinally  by  a  septum  com- 
posed of  the  internal  and  a  part  of  the  middle  coat.     The  circula- 
tion may  even  be  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  through  the  aneurism, 
the  blood  passing  in  at  the  original  aperture  ana  out  at  the  sec- 
ondary one.     In  that  case  the  proper  calibre  of  the  artery  may 
become  considerably  narrowed.     The  approximation  of  8uc*h  an 
aneurism   in   character  to  the   regular    channel   is   still   further 
increased  by  the  fact  that  the  aneurism  by  and  by  acquires  an 
internal  lining  resembling  the  internal  coat.     It  is  a  homogeneous 
membrane  of  about  the  thickness  of  the  internal  coat,  so  that  in  a 
section  it  may  be  difficult,  even  under  the  microscope,  to  say 
whether  a  particular  place  is  wall  of  vessel  or  wall  of  aneurism 
(see  Fig.  188).    In  the  case  already  referred  to,  one  of  the  aneurisms 
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began  in  the  thoracic  aorta,  and  wag  continued  down  into  the  iliac 
arteries.  There  were  two  apertures,  one  in  the  thoracic,  and  the 
other  far  down  in  the  abdominal  aorta,  and  between  these  tlie 
EDeurism  had  evidently  carried  on   the  circnlfttion  to  a  greater 
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extent  than  the  natural  channel.  Dissecting  aneurisms  being  con- 
fined to  the  wall  of  the  vessel  will  appear  externally  as  thickenings 
or  dilatations  of  the  wall,  and  they  may  produce  bulging  or  bag- 
ging of  the  veseel  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Occasionally,  a  dis- 
secting aneurism  tears  through  the  remaining  layers  of  the  middle 
coat  and  the  external  coat,  and  so  a  spurious  aneurism  is  attached 
to  a  dissecting  one. 

VABtcOBB  Aneurism  is  a  term  applied  to  the  case  in  which  an 
artery  and  vein  acquire  &  permanent  abnormal  communication.  It 
may  arise  spontaneously  or  traumatical  ly.  This  form  used  to  be 
not  uncommon  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  when,  in  performing  ven- 
esection, the  lancet  wounded  artery  and  vein  together.  It  occurs 
spontaneously  when  an  aneurism  ruptures  into  a  vein.  In  some 
caaes  there  is  an  actual  aneurismal  sac  between  artery  and  vein, 
and  to  this  form  the  name  varicose  aneurism  is  more  properly 
applied.  But  the  communication  may  be  direct,  and  while  the 
artery  is  little  dilated  the  vein  is  enlarged,  tortuous,  and jpnlsating. 
To  this  form  the  name  aneurismal  varix  is  applied.     The  inter- 
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ference  with  the  venous  current  produced  bv  the  violent  injection 
of  the  arterial  blood,  especially  if  it  be  suddenly  produced,  may 
lead  to  serious  venous  engorgement  and  oedema,  which  may  even 
have  a  fatal  issue.  Spontaneous  communications  of  this  kind  have 
been  observed  between  the  aorta  and  vense  cavse,  between  the 
crural  and  popliteal  arteries  and  the  corresponding  veins,  between 
the  splenic  artery  and  azygos  vein,  and  between  the  internal 
carotid  and  the  sinus  cavernosus. 


VARIX. 

Varix  is  dilatation  of  veins  just  as  aneurism  is  dilatation  of 
arteries.  We  saw  that  some  weakening  of  the  wall  is  always 
necessary  to  the  occurrence  of  aneurism,  but  no  such  condition  is 
required  in  the  production  of  varicose  veins.  The  walls  of  veins 
are  already  thin,  and  the  blood-pressure  within  them  is  small.  In 
the  case  of  the  veins  of  the  skin  we  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  blood-pressure  is  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
atmospheric  pressure  to  any  considerable  extent  and  the  veins  are 
flattened  or  partially  collapsed,  a  slow  and  weak  current  passing 
through  them.  The  circulation  must  be  considerably  excited,  or 
the  veins  must  be  obstructed  in  order  to  make  them  stand  out  as 
cylinders  under  the  skin.  Such  being  the  case  it  may  be  con- 
ceived that  the  thin-walled  veins,  accustomed  to  a  slight  blood- 
pressure,  wdll  readily  dilate  when  exposed  to  an  increased  blood- 
f)re8sure.  Varix  then  is  always  due  to  some  cause  which  is  calcu- 
ated  to  increase  the  blood-pressure  w^ithin  the  veins,  such  as 
obstruction  of  the  veins  by  thrombi,  tumors,  the  gravid  uterus, 
passive  hyperemia  from  heart  disease,  and  so  on.  It  will  be  con- 
venient to  refer  more  particularly  to  the  casual  conditions  when 
we  review  the  various  localities  in  which  varix  occurs.  Mean- 
while the  mode  in  which  the  varicose  condition  develops  will  be 
considered. 

If  the  arm  be  grasped  firmly  above  the  elbow  so  as  to  obstruct 
the  superficial  veins  completely,  the  veins  of  the  forearm  will  swell 
up,  and  at  certain  points,  especially  where  branches  unite,  there 
may  be  seen  slight  swellings  like  knots.  These  indicate  the 
position  of  the  valves,  the  knots  being  the  slight  dilatations  whicli 
represent  the  sinuses  of  the  valves.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  varix, 
as  we  have  frequently  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  in  the  legs,  there 
is  simply  an  exaggeration  of  this  natural  dilatation  above  the 
valves.  When  we  stand  erect  the  column  of  blood  in  the  veins  of 
the  legs  is,  as  it  were,  supported  at  each  valve,  and  the  downward 
pressure  tells  on  the  valve  and  the  portion  of  the  vessel  forming 
the  valvular  sinus.  Hence  this  part  of  the  vessel  is  the  first  to 
dilate  when  the  blood-pressure  is  increased,  and  the  first  sign  of 
varix  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  knotted  state  of  the  vein.  At  the 
outset  each  valve  forms  a  kind  of  fixed  point,  the  dilatation  occur- 
ring at  its  level,  and  diminishing   as   the  valve   next  above  is 
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approached.  As  the  dilatation  increases  and  extends  up  from  the 
valve,  the  vein  increases  in  length  as  well  as  in  calibre,  and  in 
order  to  be  accommodated  it  begins  to  form  curves  or  convolutions. 
Thus  begin  those  sinuosities  which  are  so  characteristic  of  varicose 
veins,  and  which  tend  to  increase  as  time  goes  on.  The  dilatation 
oif  the  vein  has  a  tendency  to  render  the  valves  incompetent,  and 
this  occurs  all  the  sooner  as  the  region  of  tlie  valve  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  part  where  the  pressure  is  most  exercised.  When  the 
valves  become  incompetent  the  pressure  tells  much  more  on  the 
walls  of  the  veins  as  the  column  of  blood  is  not  now  arrested  at 
intervals.  The  pressure  acts  most  on  the  dependent  parts  of  the 
sinuosities,  and  wall  increase  the  projection  of  these.  In  this  way 
we  may  have  wide  sinuses  with  their  ccmvexity  downwards,  and  in 
some  cases  even  diverticula  or  pouches  projecting  from  the  veins. 
In  these  exaggerated  dilatations  the  blood  stagnates  greatly,  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  thrombosis  to  occur.  The  vein  is  obstructed 
more  or  less  completely  by  the  thrombus,  which  may  organize. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  latter  often  dries  in  and  becomes  impreg- 
nated with  lime  salts.  In  this  way  varicose  veins  frequentfy 
become  the  seat  of  vein  stones  or  phleboliths. 

Of  the  various  forms  of  varicose  veins  those  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities are  best  known.  As  we  have  seen  above,  the  cause  of 
varicose  veins  is  to  be  looked  for  in  increase  of  the  blood-pressure 
in  these  vessels,  but  various  circumstances  mav  lead  to  this  increase 
of  pressure.  It  may  be  the  result  of  direct  obstruction  of  the  iliac 
veins  by  the  pressure  of  tumors,  etc.,  in  the  pelvis.  It  may  be  the 
consequence  of  prolonged  assumption  of  the  standing  posture, 
especially  in  persons  of  tall  stature.  In  persons  who  stand  about 
much  the  muscles  of  the  legs  are  frequently  in  a  state  of  contrac- 
tion so  that  the  blood  is  forced  into  the  superficial  veins.  It  is 
probable  however  that  the  intra-muscular  veins  are  more  frequently 
varicose  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  they  may  even  be  affected 
without  the  superficial  ones  being  much  dilated.  Cramps  of  the 
muscles  are  frequent  in  cases  of  varicose  veins,  and  these  are  to  be 
referred  to  stagnation  in  the  muscular  veins. 

Inflammation  of  a  chronic  kind  is  common  in  the  tissues  around 
varicose  veins  wherever  they  may  be,  and  so  in  the  skin  we  often 
have  very  persistent  eczema  with  a  brown  coloration  of  the  skin 
which  may  be  referred  to  hemorrhage  by  diapedesis  from  the 
hvpersemic  vessels.  The  skin  is  indurated  and  thickened,  and 
ulceration  is  often  induced.  The  ulcer  is  sometimes  deep  and 
eluffgish  and  may  persist  for  years. 

A  varicose  vein  may  burst.  It  may  be  opened  by  the  ulcerative 
process,  or  it  may  come  to  the  surface  and  by  its  increasing  dilata- 
tion at  last  rupture.  In  the  case  of  the  leg  the  results  are  some- 
times exceedingly  serious.  We  have  seen  that  one  eflfect  of  the 
dilatation  is  to  render  the  valves  incompetent,  and  if  the  varicosity 
extends  up  into  the  thigh,  the  veins  of  the  entire  leg  may  be 
virtuallv  devoid  of  valves.  But  the  veins  in  the  abdomen  are 
normally  devoid  of  valves,  and  so  it  may  come  about  that  from 
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the  lower  leg  up  to  the  heart  there  may  he  a  single  column  of 
hlood  without  an  arresting  valve.  If  now  n  vein  rupture  in  the 
leg,  the  whole  system  up  to  the  heart  may  be,  as  it  were,  tapped, 
and  if  the  person  is  in  the  erect  posture  a  fatal  hemorrhage  may 
result.  The  hemorrhage  will  cease  if  the  person  lies  down,  but 
cases  have  been  known  in  which  an  immense  amount  of  blood  has 
been  shed  into  the  hoots  without  warning. 

H^UORKHOIDS  are  varicose  veins  of  the  lower  rectum.  At  the 
lower  part  of  the  rectum  a  network  of  small  veins  surrounds  the 
bowel,  lying  immediately  under  the  mucous  membrane.  These 
veins  communicate  with  the  inferior  mesenteric  %'ein  whieli  is  a 
tributary  of  the  portal,  and  with  the  internal  iliac  which  is  a 
tributary  of  the  vena  cava.  Any  obstruction  in  the  portal  circula- 
tion (such  as  cirrhosis  of  the  liver)  or  any  abnormal  pressure  within 
the  abdomen  is  apt  to  induce  dilatation  of  this  hsemorrhoidal 
plexus.  The  dilated  veins  push  the  mucous  membrane  before 
them  and  protrude  as  bluish  flat  nodules  either  immediately  within 
or  without  the  anus.  They  may  assume  considerable  dimensions. 
The  knots  are  composed  originally  of  a  congeries  of  small  con- 
voluted veins  {Fig.  184,  S),  wnich  may  communicate  so  as  to  form 
a  kind  of  cavernous  tissue,  but  sometimes  there  are  large  ones 
(Fig.  184,  A).    Through  time  the  mucous  membrane  unaergoes 
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alterations.  The  piles  at  each  movement  of  the  bowels  are  exposed 
to  mechanical  irritation,  and  so  the  mucous  membrane  is  almost 
constjintly  in  a  state  of  catarrh.  Then  at  intervals  when  the  blood- 
pressure  IS  unusually  great  by  reason  of  an  attack  of  inflammation 
or  otherwise,  the  veins  rupture,  and  so  there  is  bleeding  both  in 
the  substance  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  on  to  the  surface. 
The  hsemorrhoids  thus  get  greatly  altered.  They  become  con- 
densed from  inflammatory  new  formation  of  connective  tissue. 
They  sometimes  become  the  seat  of  collections  of  blood,  which 
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rnay  form  blood-cysts.  Phleboliths  may  also  form  in  the  veins. 
More  severe  inflammations  sometimes  occur,  resulting  in  abscesses, 
fissures,  fistulas,  ulcers. 

Varicocele  is  a  dilatation  of  the  veins  of  the  spermatic  cord 
and  the  external  scrotal  veins.  It  aflPects  in  a  greatly  preponderat- 
ing proportion  the  left  side,  and  the  explanation  of  this  seems  to 
be  that  the  left  spermatic  vein  has  a  circuitous  course,  and  enters 
the  renal  vein  at  a  right  angle,  while  the  right  opens  into  the 
lower  vena  cava.  The  varicosity  generally  begins  at  the  external 
inguinal  ring,  and  extends  downwards  as  far  a«  the  testicle.  There 
is  not  infrequently  atrophy  of  the  testicle,  and  sometimes  hydro- 
cele or  hsematocele. 

Yarix  may  occur  in  other  veins,  such  as  those  of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  and  prostate.  It  is  also  met  with  in  the  female  in  the 
vesical  plexus  and  veins  of  the  vagina,  and  this  may  be  combined 
with  varix  of  the  broad  ligament.  Varicosity  also  occurs  in  the 
veins  of  the  dura  mater. 


C— DISEASES  OF  THE  LYMPHATIC  SYSTEM,  SPLEEN,  AND 

BONE-MARROW. 

THE  LYMPHATIC  VESSELS. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe  that  the  lymphatic 
system  is  intimately  related  to  the  blood-vascular  system,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  a  part  of  it.  We  have  also  seen  that  this  system 
has  close  relations  to  the  connective  tissue,  the  spaces  in  the  latter 
being  lymph-spaces  lined  with  endothelium  and  having  direct 
connections  with  the  lymphatic  vessels.  Wherever  there  is  in- 
creased exudation  from  the  bloodvessels  the  serous  spaces  and 
lymphatic  vessels  are  distended,  and  the  current  through  them  in- 
creased. We  have  seen  this  to  be  the  case  in  inflammations  and 
oedemas. 

Inflammation  of  the  Lymphatics.  Lymphangeitis. — The  lym- 
phatics are  liable  to  inflammations  of  a  more  independent  kind, 
and  warranting  the  name  lymphangeitis.  In  order  to  such  in- 
flammation there  must  be  in  the  vessels  some  irritant,  and  the 
irritant  is  similar  to  that  which  we  find  in  the  veins  in  suppurative 
phlebitis,  namely,  a  septic  poison.  In  connection  with  wounds 
which  have  been  exposed  to  aecomposing  juices,  such  as  dissecting 
wounds,  we  sometimes  find  the  course  of  the  lymphatic  vessels 
marked  by  red  streaks  in  the  skin.  These  represent  inflammation 
of  the  lymphatics  and  surrounding  connective  tissue.  The  in- 
flammation not  infrequently  goes  on  to  suppuration,  so  that  ab- 
scesses form  at  intervals  in  the  course  of  the  vessels  or  in  the 
lymphatic  glands.     It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  material  which 
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passes  into  the  vessels  owes  its  irritating  character  to  the  existence 
in  it  of  minute  organisms,  and  that  these  propagate  inside  the 
vessels  and  so  the  inflammation  extends  onwards;  in  some  cases 
minute  organisms  have  been  found  in  the  dilated  and  inflamed 
lymphatics.  Thus  decomposing  material  may  get  into  the  uterine 
lymphatics  after  delivery,  and  we  may  have  an  inflammation  ex- 
tending to  the  ligaments.  This  seems  to  be  sometimes  tlie  primarj- 
lesion  in  puerperal  fever. 

Erysipelas  and  other  phlegmonous  inflammations  of  the  skin 
may  be  regarded  as  inflammations  of  the  lymphatics,  or  at  least  of 
the  serous  spaces  which  form  the  radicles  of  the  lymphatics.  In 
these  diseases,  as  we  have  seen,  minute  organisms  extending,  give 
rise  to  the  inflammations  (see  Fig.  117,  p.  246).  The  abundance 
of  bacteria  in  the  lymphatics  of  the  skin  in  such  cases  may  be 
such  as  to  render  the  lymphatic  vessels  as  well  as  the  serous  spaces 
peculiarlv  prominent,  when  the  sections  have  been  stained  by 
aniline  ayes.  In  that  case  the  outlines  of  the  serous  spaces  and 
even  their  relation  to  the  lymphatic  radicles  may  be  brought  out. 
The  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  parotid  which  occasionally 
occurs  in  cases  of  septic  wounds  is  probably  of  a  similar  nature. 
Epidemic  parotitis  (mumps)  may  perhaps  be  placed  in  the  same 
category. 

We  have  already  seen  that  elephantiasis  frequently  begins  in 
recurrent  attacks  resembling  ervsipelas,  in  which  the  lymphatic 
vessels  are  obviously  engaged,  ^here  are  often  red  streaks  pass- 
ing up  the  limb,  and  the  lymphatic  gland  maj'  be  enlarged.  The 
irritation  here  is  slighter  and  more  chronic.  The  inflammation 
results  in  great  thickening  of  the  connective  tissue,  but  there  is 
often  along  wdth  it  dilatation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  so  that 
when  the  part  is  cut  into  an  abundant  lymphatic  fluid  exudes 
which  sometimes  contains  oil. 

Lympuangiectasis. — The  lymphatic  vessels  are  occasionally  the 
seat  of  dilatation,  but  this  is  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence. 
Obstruction  of  a  lymphatic  stem  may  produce  a  varicose  dilatation 
of  the  vessels,  and  even  their  rupture.  We  have  already  seen  this 
to  be  the  case  when  the  lymphatics  are  obstructed  by  the  ova  of 
the  filaria  sanguinis,  resulting  in  lymph-scrotum,  chyluria,  etc. 
In  the  enlargement  of  the  tongue  called  macroolossa,  which  is 
fi*equently  congenital,  there  is  commonly  a  great  enlargement  of 
the  lymphatics  which  may  form  considerable  cysts.  The  dilatation 
here  appears  to  be  due  to  obstruction  of  the  lymphatics  from  in- 
terstitial inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue,  although  a  different 
origin  has  been  asserted. 

There  is  sometimes  a  localized  dilatation  of  many  lymphatics  so 
as  to  form  a  distinct  vascular  tumor.  These  tumors  are  usually 
cavernous  in  structure  and  are  classed  as  cavernous  lymphan- 
giomas. 

We  sometimes  find  lymphatic  vessels  dilated  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  cancerous  tumor,  the  material  in  the  vessels  being  de- 
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rived  from  the  tumor.  This  occurs  mostly  in  the  case  of  cancers 
which  are  undergoing  softening.  It  is  most  frequently  seen  in 
connection  with  mammary  cancers,  where  the  lymphatics  may 
have  the  form  of  firm  cylinders  as  large  as  quills,  filled  with  white 
material.  The  same  thing  is  seen  in  the  case  of  secondary  cancer 
of  the  lung,  where  there  are  nodules  immediately  under  the  pleura. 
The  subpleural  lymjihatics  around  the  nodule  are  found,  as  it  were, 
injected  with  white  material.  So  is  it  sometimes  in  the  capsule  of 
the  liver  when  cancerous  nodules  are  near  the  surface.  These 
naked-eye  appearances  indicate  how  prone  cancerous  material  is 
to  pass  into  the  lymphatics,  and,  under  the  microscope,  at  the 
margins  of  a  growing  cancer  the  lymph-spaces  may  sometimes  be 
found  filled  with  the  epithelial  masses. 


THE  LYMPHATIC  (JLANDS. 

It  will  be  useful  here,  in  the  first  place,  to  refer  to  some  of  the 
relations  of  lymphatic  glands  and  to  their  structure.  It  is  well 
known  that  all  lymphatic  vessels  connect  themselves  directly  with 
lymphatic  glands  so  that  no  lymph  passes  into  the  circulation 
without  first  traversing  a  lymphatic  gland.  Dissolved  substances 
introduced  into  the  serous  spaces  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 
tissue  are  rapidly  carried  up  the  lymphatics  and  through  the  glands 
into  the  general  circulation;  this  is  matter  of  experience  every 
day  in  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  medicinal  agents.  Granular 
MATERIAL,  howcver,  does  not  pass  through  the  glands,  which  form 
a  filter  for  all  solid  particles.  In  the  operation  of  tattooing 
granular  pigment,  such  as  Indian  ink  or  vermilion,  is  introduced 
into  the  skin.  Part  of  it  remains  permanently  in  the  corium,  but 
part  is  conveyed  up  the  Ij'mphatics  and  is  caught  by  the  glands, 
where  it  remains  fixed.  So  is  it  in  pathological  conditions.  The 
lymphatic  glands  are  very  frecpiently  associated  in  morbid  pro- 
cesses which  are  occurring  in  parts  in  which  the  vessels  passing  to 
the  glands  take  origin.  Dissolved  and  solid  materials  are  thus 
conveyed  to  the  glands,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  material 
will  it  affect  the  gland  or  not.  We  have  seen  that  in  septic  in- 
flammations the  infective  material  is  often  conveyed  to  the  gland 
and  produces  inflammation  there.  As  this  material  is  presumably 
in  the  form  of  fine  particles  it  is  arrested  at  the  gland,  and  the  in- 
flammation makes  a  pause  there  only  to  proceed  further,  if  the 
organisms  propagate  onwards.  But  even  in  the  case  of  simple 
inflammations,  although  the  products  are  for  the  most  part  dis- 
solved, still  they  are  frequently  of  an  irritating  nature  and  the 
glands  inflame.  We  have  already  seen  that  solid  material  from 
cancers  is  often  conveyed  along  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  is  caught 
at  the  glands.  It  is  to  bo  observed  that  in  all  these  cases  the 
material  may  produce  no  irritation  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  along 
which  it  is  being  conveyed.  If  concentrated  or  very  virulent  it 
will  do  so,  but  it  often  does  not,  and  it  is  only  after  lying  in  the 
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passes  into  the  vessels  owes  its  irritating  character  to  the  existence 
m  it  of  minute  organisms,  and  that  these  propagate  inside  the 
vessels  and  so  the  inflammation  extends  onwards;  in  some  cases 
minute  organisms  have  been  found  in  the  dilated  and  inflamed 
lymphatics.  Thus  decomposing  material  may  get  into  the  uterine 
lymphatics  after  delivery,  and  we  may  have  an  inflammation  ex- 
tending to  the  ligaments.  This  seems  to  be  sometimes  the  primarj* 
lesion  in  puerperal  fever. 

Erysipelas  and  other  phlegmonous  inflammations  of  the  skin 
may  be  regarded  as  inflammations  of  the  lymphatics,  or  at  least  of 
the  serous  spaces  which  form  the  radicles  of  the  lymphatics.  In 
these  diseases,  as  we  have  seen,  minute  organisms  extending,  give 
rise  to  the  inflammations  (see  Fig.  117,  p.  246).  The  abundance 
of  bacteria  in  the  lymphatics  of  the  skin  in  such  cases  may  be 
such  as  to  render  the  lymphatic  vessels  as  well  as  the  serous  spaces 
peculiarlv  prominent,  when  the  sections  have  been  stained  by 
aniline  ayes.  In  that  case  the  outlines  of  the  serous  spaces  and 
even  their  relation  to  the  lymphatic  radicles  may  be  brought  out 
The  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  parotid  which  occasionally 
occurs  in  cases  of  septic  wounds  is  probably  of  a  similar  nature. 
Epidemic  parotitis  (mumps)  may  perhaps  be  placed  in  the  same 
category. 

We  have  already  seen  that  klepuantiasis  frequently  begins  in 
recurrent  attacks  resembling  ervsipelas,  in  which  the  lymphatic 
vessels  are  obviously  engaged,  ^here  are  often  red  streaks  pass- 
ing up  the  limb,  and  the  lymphatic  gland  may  be  enlarged.  The 
irntation  here  is  slighter  and  more  chronic.  The  inflammation 
results  in  great  thickening  of  the  connective  tissue,  but  there  is 
often  along  with  it  dilatation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  so  that 
when  the  part  is  cut  into  an  abundant  lymphatic  fluid  exudes 
which  sometimes  contains  oil. 

Lympuangiectasis. — The  lymphatic  vessels  are  occasionally  the 
seat  of  dilatation,  but  this  is  oi  comparatively  rare  occurrence. 
Obstruction  of  a  lymphatic  stem  may  produce  a  varicose  dilatation 
of  the  vessels,  and  even  their  rupture.  We  have  already  seen  this 
to  be  the  case  w^hen  the  lymphatics  are  obstructed  by  the  ova  of 
the  filaria  sanguinis,  resulting  in  lymph-scrotum,  chyluria,  etc. 
In  the  enlargement  of  the  tongue  called  macroglossa,  which  is 
frequently  congenital,  there  is  commonly  a  great  enlargement  of 
the  lymphatics  which  maj^  form  considerable  cysts.  The  dilatation 
here  appears  to  be  due  to  obstruction  of  the  lymphatics  from  in- 
terstitial inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue,  although  a  different 
origin  has  been  asserted. 

There  is  sometimes  a  localized  dilatation  of  many  lymphatics  so 
as  to  form  a  distinct  vascular  tumor.  These  tumors  are  usually 
cavernous  in  structure  and  are  classed  as  cavernous  lymphan- 
giomas. 

We  sometimes  find  lymphatic  vessels  dilated  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  cancerous  tumor,  the  material  in  the  vessels  being  de- 
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rived  from  the  tumor.  This  occurs  mostly  iu  the  case  of  cancers 
which  are  undergoing  softening.  It  is  most  frequently  seen  in 
connection  with  mammary  cancers,  where  the  lymphatics  may 
have  the  form  of  firm  cylinders  as  large  as  quills,  tilled  with  white 
material.  The  same  thing  is  seen  in  the  case  of  secondary  cancer 
of  the  lung,  where  there  are  nodules  immediately  under  the  pleura. 
The  subpleural  lymphatics  around  the  nodule  are  found,  as  it  were, 
injected  with  white  material.  So  is  it  sometimes  in  the  capsule  of 
the  liver  when  cancerous  nodules  are  near  the  surface.  These 
naked-eye  appearances  indicate  how  prone  cancerous  material  is 
to  pass  into  the  lymphatics,  and,  under  the  microscope,  at  the 
margins  of  a  growing  cancer  the  lymph-spaces  may  sometimes  be 
found  filled  with  the  epithelial  masses. 


THE  LYMPHATH'  (JLANDS. 

It  will  be  useful  here,  in  the  first  place,  to  refer  to  some  of  the 
relations  of  lymphatic  glands  and  to  their  structure.  It  is  well 
known  that  all  lymphatic  vessels  connect  themselves  directly  with 
lymphatic  glands  so  that  no  lymph  passes  into  the  circulation 
without  first  traversing  a  lymphatic  gland.  Dissolved  substances 
introduced  into  the  serous  spaces  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 
tissue  are  rapidly  carried  up  the  lymphatics  and  through  the  glands 
into  the  general  circulation;  this  is  matter  of  experience  every 
day  in  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  medicinal  agents.  Granular 
MATERIAL,  however,  does  not  pass  through  the  glands,  which  form 
a  filter  for  all  solid  particles.  In  the  operation  of  tattooing 
granular  pigment,  such  as  Indian  ink  or  vermilion,  is  introduced 
mto  the  skin.  Part  of  it  remains  permanently  in  the  corium,  but 
part  is  conveyed  up  the  lymphatics  and  is  caught  by  the  glands, 
where  it  remains  fixed.  So  is  it  in  pathological  conditions.  The 
lymphatic  glands  are  very  frequently  associated  in  morbid  pro- 
cesses which  are  occurring  in  parts  in  which  the  vessels  passing  to 
the  glands  take  origin.  Dissolved  and  solid  materials  are  thus 
conveyed  to  the  glands,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  material 
will  it  affect  the  gland  or  not.  We  have  seen  that  in  septic  in- 
flammations the  infective  material  is  often  conveyed  to  the  gland 
and  produces  inflammation  there.  As  this  material  is  presumably 
in  the  form  of  fine  particles  it  is  arrested  at  the  gland,  and  the  in- 
flammation makes  a  pause  there  only  to  proceed  further,  if  the 
organisms  propagate  onwards.  But  even  in  the  case  of  simple 
inflammations,  although  the  products  are  for  the  most  part  dis- 
solved, still  they  are  frequently  of  an  irritating  nature  and  the 
glands  inflame.  We  have  already  seen  that  solid  material  from 
cancers  is  often  conveyed  along  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  is  caught 
at  the  glands.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  all  these  cases  the 
material  may  produce  no  irritation  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  along 
which  it  is  being  conveyed.  If  concentrated  or  very  virulent  it 
will  do  so,  but  it  often  does  not,  and  it  is  only  after  lying  in  the 
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SlandB  for  a  time,  and,  it  may  be,  inereasiiig  by  eelf-propagatiou 
lat  it  produces  its  results.  In  that  case  a  wide  interval  of  healthy 
structure  intervenes  between  the  primary  disease  and  the  lymphatic 
gland,  and  so  it  is  common  to  speak  of  sympathy  and  metastaaifl 
m  this  connection.  Most  of  the  lesions  to  which  tlie  glands  are 
liable  are  embraced  among  metastatic  or  sympathetic  affections, 
but  there  are  some  which  may  be  regarded  as  idiopathic.  There 
are  even  some  inflammations  which  cannot  be  traced  to  a  periplieral 
cause,  although  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  be  sure  that  no  such 
cause  exists. 

The  apparatus  by  which  the  filtration  of  the  lymph  is  eftected 
deserves  a  passing  notice,  and  is  illustrated  in  !Hg,  185.     "When 


the  aitereut  lymphatic  vessel  coming  from  the  periphery  reaches 
tlie  gland,  it  tiivt  tbrins  a  plexus  in  the  capsule.  On  the  other 
hand  the  efferent  vessel  emerges  from  a  plexus  of  vessels  at  the 
hilus,  and  this  plexus  is  connected  with  the  medullary  portion  of 
the  gland.  In  passing  from  the  afferent  to  the  efferent  vessel,  the 
lymph  traverses  a  series  of  sinuses  c,  c,  in  figure.  The  sinuses  are 
not  clear  spjices  but  contain  a  reticulum  or  mesh-work  shown  in 
the  figure.  These  sinuses  surround  the  proper  glandular  tissue 
which  is  in  the  form  of  rounded  follicles  or  cords  composed  of 
densely  packed  lymph-cells  («,  n,  in  figure).  The  lymph  first 
passes  from  the  afferent  plexus  into  the  sinuses  of  the  cortex,  then 
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into  those  of  the  medullary  part,  where  originate  the  radicles  of 
the  efferent  vessel.  The  sinuses  being  occupied  by  the  fine  retic- 
ulum will  catch  solid  particles  brought  to  the  gland,  and  such  par- 
ticles will  therefore  be  most  readily  caught  at  the  cortical  portion 
of  the  gland. 

Pigmentation  of  the  Glands. — We  have  seen  how  piffment 
artificially  introduced  into  the  lymphatics,  is  arrested  at  the  glands. 
Similarly,  pigment  is  carried  from  the  lungs  and  deposited  in  the 
bronchial  glands.  Again,  in  eases  of  extravasation  of  blood,  or 
in  inflammations  with  considerable  hemorrhage,  the  altered  pig- 
ment is  conveyed  to  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  may  produce  con- 
siderable coloration  there. 

The  pigment  is  conveyed,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  lymphoid  cells, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  lymphatic  fluid.  Arrived  at  the 
gland,  the  pigment  is  first  caught  by  the  stellate  cells  which  form 
the  reticulum  in  the  sinuses  of  the  cortex,  and  hence  in  the  earlier 
stages  we  may  have  the  sinuses  marked  out  by  the  pigmentation. 
K  it  continues  to  arrive  at  the  gland,  it  extends  into  the  follicles 
and  finally  the  whole  ffland  may  be  deeply  and  uniformly  colored. 
When  present  in  such  quantity  the  pigment,  although  generally 
non-irritating,  produces  a  chronic  inflammation.  There  is  increase 
of  the  connective  tissue  forming  the  trabecular,  and  a  corre- 
sponding atrophy  of  the  glandular  follicles.  The  affected  gland  in 
addition  to  the  pigmentation  is  Enlarged  and  hard.  The  gland  in 
this  state  is  probably  to  a  large  extent  stuffed  up  by  the  pigment 
and  rendered  impervious.  When  this  is  the  case  the  lymph  prob- 
ably passes  by  anastomosing  vessels  to  other  glands  which  in  their 
turn  become  pigmented,  in  this  way  we  may  explain  how  pig- 
mentation sometimes  extends  from  gland  to  gland  in  the  central 
direction.  Thus  in  anthracosis  of  the  lungs  we  may  have  not  only 
the  bronchial  glands  but  also  those  of  the  mediastinum,  and  even 
those  at  the  porta  of  the  liver  pigmented. 

What  has  oeen  said  in  regard  to  pigment  applies  also  to  other 
solid  materials  introduced  similarly  into  the  lymphatics.  In  stone- 
masons the  particles  of  stone  which  get  into  the  parenchyma  of  the 
lung  are  in  part  carried  to  the  glands,  where  they  produce  similar 
changes  to  those  mentioned,  but  even  more  readily,  as  from  their 
mechanically  irritating  characters  they  are  more  apt  to  produce 
chronic  inflammation. 

Acute  Inflammation  of  Lymphatic  Glands.  Lymphadenitis. — 
As  has  already  been  said,  this  condition  is  nearly  always  a  result 
of  inflammation  in  the  peripheral  parts  from  which  the  vessels 
come  to  the  gland.  It  has  to  be  added,  however,  that  in  different 
persons  there  are  great  differences  in  the  susceptibility  to  sympa- 
thetic inflammation,  so  that  in  some  a  slight  catarrh  of  a  mucous 
membrane  may  set  up  an  inflammatory  enlargement,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  usually  very  acute.  The  greater  number  of  the  acute 
inflammations   are   infective.     The   inflammations  following  dis- 
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secting  wounds,  those  resulting  from  chancres,  and  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mesentric  glands  m  typhoid  fever  may  be  taken  as 
examples. 

The  inflamed  gland  is  enlarged,  its  vessels  hypersemic,  and  the 
tissue  softened.  The  enlargement  is  due  to  a  great  increase  of 
lymphoid  cells  which  accumulate  largely  in  the  sinuses.  The 
stellate  cells  forming  the  reticulum  of  tne  sinus  also  swell,  and 
their  nuclei  divide.  The  exact  source  of  the  added  lymphoid  cells 
is  difficult  to  determine  with  certainty.  They  may  arise  by  division 
of  the  existing  cells  of  the  ffland,  and  we  know  that  the  gland  is 
normally  occupied  in  cell  formation;  but  they  may  have  their 
origin  in  part  in  the  emigration  of  white  corpuscles  from  the 
vessels,  and  further,  the  primary  inflammation  of  the  periphery 
may  send  its  contingent.  The  inflammation  may  subside  and  the 
gland  return  to  its  normal  condition ;  the  new-formed  cells  may 
possibly  pass  on  into  the  eflferent  vessel  and  be  disposed  of  in  the 
circulation.  Xot  infrequently  suppuration  occurs,  the  tissue  of 
the  gland  breaks  down  and  an  abscess  is  the  result.  We  have 
thus  a  SUPPURATING  BUBO.  The  inflammation  usually  extends  to 
the  capsule  and  surrounding  tissue  which  is  involved  in  the  sup 

Juration.  In  this  way  the  abscess  advances,  and  the  pus  is  finallv 
ischarged  at  a  surface.  It  is  a  common  occurrence  for  suet 
abscesses  to  discharge  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  but  they  may 
burst  into  bronchi,  into  serous  cavities,  etc.  If  the  inflammation 
be  of  an  infective  nature  colonies  of  bacteria  may  be  found  in  the 
pus.  Organisms  have  been  found,  for  instance,  in  the  pus  of 
inflamed  glands  in  pysemia  and  in  splenic  fever.  It  is  to  be  added 
that  some  of  these  severe  inflammations  have  a  hemorrhagic  and 
even  a  necrotic  or  gangrenous  character. 

Chronic  Lymphadenitis. — This  term  might  be  made  to  include 
a  number  of  conditions  which  will  be  afterwards  referred  to  as 
occurring  in  leuktemia,  Hodgkin's  disease,  etc.,  as  well  as  scrofulous 
disease  of  the  glands.  Apart  from  these,  we  have  a  chronic  inflam- 
mation in  connection  with  prolonged  irritation  of  the  glands.  We 
have  seen  this  in  the  case  of  the  introduction  of  foreign  substances, 
where  the  solid  particles  are  conveyed  to  the  glands.  It  occurs 
also  in  connection  with  prolonged  peripheral  irritation,  as  where 
an  eczema  of  the  leg  or  the  scalp  produces  an  enlargement  of  the 
corresponding  glands.  The  inflammation  here  results  in  increase 
of  the  entire  elements  of  the  gland,  or  else  in  a  preponderating 
increase  of  the  connective-tissue  stroma  such  as  we  saw  occur  in 
the  induration  associated  with  pigmentation. 

Scrofulous  Disease  of  the  Lymphatic  Glands. — This  is  a  con- 
dition concerning  which  considerable  difterence  of  opinion  has 
existed.  The  process  is  a  very  chronic  one,  and  in  many  of  its 
features  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  inflammation,  but  it  is  an  in- 
flammation presenting  the  peculiarity  that  caseous  necrosis  is  of 
constant  occurrence.     There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  not  at  the  very 
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outset,  yet  at  a  comparatively  early  stage  in  the  process,  tubercles 
occur  in  the  scrofulous  gland,  that  is  to  say  nodules  having  one  or 
more  giant-cells  in  their  centres  and  the  remaining  constituents 
arranged  as  in  the  miliary  tubercle  (see  Fig.  53,  p.  155V  The 
observation  of  the  tubercular  bacillus  in  scrofulous  glanas  is  the 
culminating  evidence  that  the  disease  is  tubercular  and  is  due  to 
a  specific  virus.  But  this  virus  like  many  others  acts  on  tissues 
which  are  predisposed.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  virus  is 
present  in  abundance  around  us,  but  it  only  finds  a  fitting  nidus 
m  certain  persons.  We  may  perhaps  say  that  persons  so  predis- 
posed are  of  a  scrofulous  habit,  and  of  such  persons  some  are 
specially  vulnerable  in  the  lymphatic  glands  and  some  in  other 
structures. 

Even  in  persons  predisposed  the  disease  generally  begins  in  the 
glands  in  connection  with  a  peripheral  irritation,  it  is  most 
common  in  the  glands  of  the  neck  and  may  take  its  start  in  a 
catarrh  of  the  pharynx.  At  first  there  is  simple  enlargement,  and 
it  may  be  diflicult  to  say  whether  it  is  a  true  tubercular  disease  or 
not,  all  the  more  as  many  of  these  indolent  enlargements  by  and 
by  resolve  completely.  We  may  suppose  that  the  tubercular  virus 
is  conveyed  to  the  glands  along  with  the  products  of  the  peripheral 
inflammation,  but  that  it  may  not  be  abundant  enough  to  produce 
a  permanent  tuberculosis,  or  else  the  glands  are  vigorous  enough 
to  prevent  a  permanent  lodgement  for  the  time  being.  The 
evidence  that  the  disease  is  definitely  scrofulous  in  its  nature  is  the 
occurrence  of  caseous  metamorphosis. 

As  already  indicated,  the  first  change  in  the  gland  is  enlarge- 
ment, due  mainly  to  a  great  accumulation  of  round  cells  chiefly  in 
the  lymph-sinuses  and  follicles.  These  may  accumulate  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  obscure  the  reticulum,  and  when  the  gland  is  cut  into 
the  follicles  project  as  little  softer  prominences.  The  gland,  as  a 
whole,  is  softer  tlian  normal,  and  of  a  grayish-white  color.  Caseous 
necrosis  soon  occurs.  It  begins  usually  at  a  number  of  different 
centres  nearly  simultaneously,  and  it  extends  outward  from  them. 
The  occurrence  of  tubercles  precedes  tlie  caseous  necrosis,  and  in 
the  extension  of  that  process  the  tubercles  are  inextricably  united 
with  the  remaining  tissue.  The  tubercles  may  be  overlooked  in 
the  lymphatic  gland  on  account  of  the  cellular  nature  of  the  gland 
itself,  but  they  have  all  the  characters  of  tubercles  elsewhere. 

The  caseous  necrosis,  of  course,  stops  all  growth  in  the  parts 
whicli  it  involves,  but  outside  the  caseous  areas  the  gland  may  go 
on  enlarging  by  increase  of  the  glandular  tissue  and  formation  of 
tubercles.  The  caseous  metamorphosis  by  its  extension  by  and 
by  comes  to  involve  the  greater  part  of  the  gland,  which  now  has 
a  very  hard  feeling,  and  on  section  presents  a  firm  homogeneous 
yellow  aspect  which  has  been  aptly  compared  to  that  of  a  raw 
potato.  Sometimes  a  gray  external  zone  can  be  seen  outside  the 
caseous  material,  and  this  represents  the  part  where  growth  has 
been  still  going  on.  Under  the  microscope  the  caseous  material 
has  the  usual  nomogeneously  gi^anular  and  opaque  appearnnoe. 
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and  differences  of  structure  are  hardly  to  be  made  out,  the  whole 
tissue  including  the  tubercles  being  involved  in  a  common  fate. 
Sometimes  the  outlines  of  the  tubercles  are  vaguely  visible,  and 
scaly-looking  objects  may  be  discovered  which  represent  the  altered 
giant-cells. 

After  the  gland  has  become  caseous  it  may,  in  process  of  time, 
undergo  further  changes.  It  might  be  supposed  that  in  each 
caseous  gland  there  would  be  a  ffreat  laboratory  for  the  tubercular 
virus  which  would  thus  be  sown  largely  in  the  body.  As  compared 
with  the  great  frequency  of  scromlous  disease,  this  occurrence, 
however,  is  one  of  great  rarity.  We  do  find  general  tuberculosis 
developing  in  connection  with  caseous  glands,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  common.  The  change  in  the  ffland  probably  interrupts  the 
flow  of  the  lymph,  and,  just  as  in  the  case  of  cancer,  the  gland 
actually  shuts  off  the  general  circulation  from  the  infection.  The 
caseous  mass  may  then  be  regarded  as  obsolete,  but  by  its  presence 
it  is  very  frequently  a  source  of  irritation  and  consequent  inflam- 
mation. The  inflammation  may  be  chronic  and  result  in  thicken- 
ing of  the  capsule  and  production  of  connective  tissue  around. 
In  this  way  masses  of  caseous  glands  are  sometimes  united  into 
firm  packets;  or  the  individual  glands  may  be  separately  encap- 
suled.  In  either  case  one  of  two  results  may  follow.  The  caseous 
mass  may  become  infiltrated  with  lime  salts,  so  as  to  form  a 
mortary  or  putty-like  mass,  which  may  ultimately  dry  in  and  be- 
come like  stone.  This  result  we  very  often  see  in  the  mesenteric 
glands.  Or  the  caseous  material  after  a  time  may  undergo  soften- 
ing, and  be  converted  into  a  yellow  grumous  fluid  resembling  pus, 
but  containing  debris  instead  of  pus-corpuscles.  This  soft  material 
often  gives  rise  to  an  acute  inflammation  around  the  gland,  so  that 
a  true  abscess  results  in  which  pus  is  mixed  with  caseous  debris. 
This  process  occurs  mostly  in  subcutaneous  glands,  and  the  pus  by 
and  by  finds  its  way  to  the  surface  and  is  discharged.  The  result- 
ing ulcer  is  apt  to  be  a  very  chronic  one,  the  skin  and  underlying 
tissue  are  swollen  and  converted  into  granulation  tissue  and 
tubercles  may  develop  in  them.  This  fact  indicates  that  the  caseous 
material  does  not  readily  lose  its  virulent  properties,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  till  the  whole  remains  of  the  gland  and  unhealthy 
tissue  are  cleared  out,  sound  granulations  will  hardly  form.  It 
sometimes  occurs  that,  without  undergoing  softening,  the  caseous 
gland  gives  rise  to  acute  inflammation  around,  with  the  formation 
of  an  abscess  as  already  described.  The  suppuration  in  that  case 
will  follow  much  more  rapidly  on  the  enlargement,  and  the  whole 
process  will  be  a  more  acute  one. 

Besides  this  scrofulous  disease  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
primary  tuberculosis,  the  lymphatic  glands  are  liable  to  several 
forms  of  SECONDARY  TUBERCULOSIS.  They  are  very  often  the  seat 
of  tubercles  in  acute  general  tuberculosis.  Here  the  tubercles  are 
fresh  and  the  enlarged  glands  are  dotted  with  gray  nodules. 
Again,  in  local  tuberculosis  of  other  organs  we  find  the  correspond- 
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inff  lymphatic  glands  involved.  This  is  commonest  in  the  bron- 
chial glands  as  a  consequence  of  phthisis  pulmonalis  and  in  the 
mesenteric  glands  in  connection  with  tuberculosis  of  the  intestine. 
The  glands  in  most  cases  undergo  changes  similar  to  those  of  the 
scrofulous  glands,  but  the  enlargement  is  not  generally  so  great. 
On  the  other  hand  the  tubercles  and  gland  tissue  sometimes  undergo 
the  fibrous  metamorphosis,  so  that  the  glands  seem  to  be  the  seat 
of  chronic  indurative  inflammation. 

Syphilitic  disease  of  the  glands  partakes  of  the  characters  of  a 
chronic  inflammation  in  which  the  new-formed  elements  show  the 
usual  tendencies  of  the  syphilitic  new-formation  partly  to  degen- 
erate and  partly  to  form  connective  tissue. 

Degenerative  changes  in  the  glands  are  not  of  very  common 
occurrence  apart  from  scrofula  and  syphilis.  Atrophy  may  occur 
just  as  in  any  other  tissue  in  old  age  or  emaciation.  Amyloid  dis- 
ease is  the  commonest  form  of  degeneration,  but  it  does  not  usually 
occur  in  a  high  degree,  and  it  is  only  occasionally  that  the  glands 
are  enlarged  and  rendered  firmer  by  the  degeneration.  For  the 
most  part  it  is  detected  only  when  the  glands  are  examined  micro- 
scopically with  the  aid  of  iodine  or  methyl-violet.  The  disease 
appears  to  attack  mainly  the  reticulum  of  the  gland,  and  one  can 
sometimes  make  out  the  swollen  hyaline  network,  or  even  detect 
how  the  normal  reticulum  swells  out  into  the  degenerated  network. 
Recently  a  form  of  degeneration  has  been  described  under  the  name 
of  colloid  degeneration.  It  occurs  in  old  persons  and  seems  of  no 
special  significance.  The  gland  shows  a  series  of  alveoli  filled  with 
colloid  material,  or  the  bloodvessels  and  trabecular  of  the  gland 
become  hyaline,  the  appearance  resembling  that  in  amyloid  dis- 
ease but  without  the  reaction. 

Tumors. — Of  these  the  principal  forms  have  been  described 
already.  There  is  the  typhoid  lymphoma,  the  leuksemic  lymphoma, 
the  lymph-adenoma  and  lympho-sarcoma.  We  have  also  seen  that 
in  Hodgkin's  disease  we  have  an  enlargement  of  the  glands  similar 
to  that  which  occurs  in  leukaemia  but  without  the  alteration  in  the 
blood.  In  that  disease  the  spleen  may  also  be  affected  as  it  is  in 
leukaemia,  and  so  the  name  of  pseudo-leukaemia  sometimes  applied 
to  it  is  warranted.  Besides  the  lympho-sarcoma  already  described, 
we  sometimes  meet  with  more  ordinary  sarcomas  of  the  lymphatic 

f lands,  and  these  may  be  of  the  spindle-celled  or  round-celled 
ind.  These  tumors  are  not  common,  and,  perhaps,  their  most 
frequent  seat  of  origin  is  the  retro-peritoneal  glands  near  the  head 
of  the  pancreas.  Tumors  arising  here  may  grow  to  very  large 
dimensions.  Secondary  sarcomas  are  very  uncommon  in  the  lym- 
phatic glands.  On  the  other  hand  cancer  very  frequently  develops 
secondarily  here,  and  in  all  its  forms.  A  few  cases  of  supposed 
primary  epithelioma  of  the  glands  have  been  recorded. 
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obscure.  In  order  to  understand  the  various  changes  which  it 
undergoes,  it  will  he  necessary  to  bear  in  raind  certain  facta  as  to 
its  structure.  The  splenic  artery  as  it  enters  the  organ  is  accom- 
panied by  connective  tissue  which  forms  a  continuous  sheath 
around  its  branches.  In  this  sheath  there  develop  at  intervale 
little  masses  of  lymphoid  tissue,  forming  the  Malpighian  bodies, 
which  are  therefore  lymphatic  follicles  closely  related  to  the 
arterial  branches.  The  arteries  break  up  into  capillaries  which 
are  mostly  distributed  in  the  Malpighian  bodies,  where  they  form 
a  somewhat  wide-meshed  network.  At  the  periphery  of  the  Mal- 
pighian bodies  the  capillaries  open  into  the  splenic  pulp,  which  is, 
as  it  were,  interposed  between  the  capillaries  and  the  veins.  This 
consists  of  a  honeycomb-like  structure,  with  frequent  trabecules 
and  meshes  (see  e,  e,  Fig.  186).     The  meshes  contain  blood,  but 
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also  large  cells  and  cells  containing  blood-corpuscles  and  pigment 
The  mcsh-work  of  the  pulp  develops  oecasionallv  wider  channels 
and  sinuses  which  are  virtually  the  radicles  of' the  veins.  The 
pulp  has  a  brownish  color  both  from  its  pigment  and  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  full  of  blood.  The  Malpighian  bodies  being  lymphoid  in 
structure,  and  sparsely  vascularized,  are  whitish  in  color.  It  is 
clear  from  this  structure  that  the  blood  passing  into  the  spleen  by 
the  arteries  will  linger  long  in  the  organ,  and  will  especially  stag- 
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nate  in  the  inesheH  of  the  pulp.  It  seems  probahle  that  in  the 
pulp  the  red  corpuscles  are  to  some  extent  destroyed.  The  exist- 
ence in  the  normal  spleen  of  cells  containing  red  corpuscles  and 
pigment  seems  to  indicate  this.  The  spleen  also  probablj^  gives 
origin  to  white  corpuscles,  but  it  shares  this  function  with  the 
lymphatic  glands,  and  the  medulla  of  bone,  as  well  as  probably 
the  widely  diffused  connective  tissue  throughout  the  body.  Some 
have  supposed  that  the  spleen  also  forms  red  corpuscles,  but  this 
is  exceedingly  doubtful. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  understood  that  the  amount  of 
blood  in  the  spleen  wall  be  subject  to  great  variations  according 
as  the  pulp  is  more  or  less  distended.     Ihe  pulp  forms  by  far  the 

greatest  part  of  the  substance  of  the  spleen,  and  according  as  its 
oneycomb  structure  is  more  or  less  full  of  blood  will  the  size  of 
the  organ  vary.  Accordingly  there  is  no  organ  in  the  body  which 
varies  so  much  in  size,  even  under  physiological  circumstances. 
During  digestion  there  is  an  active  hyperjemia  which  causes  en- 
largement of  the  organ.  Again,  the  capsule  and  trabeculse  of  the 
spleen  are  abundantly  supplied  with  smooth-muscle  fibre-cells, 
and  its  size  is  influenced  by  the  state  of  contraction  of  these.  It 
is  well  known  that  by  electric  stimulation  the  size  of  the  organ 
may  be  diminished,  the  muscular  tissue  contracting. 

Malformations. — In  addition  to  the  spleen  in  its  usual  site,  and 
of  its  ordinary  size,  there  are  very  frequently  small  supernumerary 
SPLEENS  lying  in  its  neighborhood.  These  are  generally  round  in 
shape,  and  have  the  dark  red  or  blue  color  and  soft  structure  of 
the  ordinary  organ.  There  are  sometimes  several  of  these  present, 
and  although  usually  seated  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  spleen  they 
may  be  away  from  it,  having  even  been  found  embedaed  in  the 
head  of  the  pancreas.  Cases  have  occurred  iu  which  there  have 
been  two  spleens  of  nearly  equal  size.  The  spleen  is  also  liable 
to  variations  in  shape  and  position.  These  may  be  congenital, 
but  alterations  in  position  may  occur  during  life,  chiefly  when  the 
organ  is  enlarged  and  alters  its  position  on  account  of  its  increased 
weight.  Again,  there  may  be  an  unusual  length  of  the  ligaments 
so  as  to  allow  of  an  undue  mobility  of  the  or^an.  This  also  may 
be  congenital,  or  it  may  be  due  to  a  stretching  of  the  ligaments 
from  increased  weight. 

Active  or  Congestive  Hyperemia  and  Inflammation. — We 
have  already  seen  that  an  active  hypertemia  of  the  spleen  occurs 
physiologically  during  digestion ;  it  is  met  with  as  a  distinctly 
pathological  condition,  ana  frequently  in  a  very  exaggerated  form, 
in  a  variety  of  acute  general  diseases.  In  this  country  it  is  often 
seen  in  the  highest  degree  in  typhus  fever,  but  it  is  found  also  in 
other  acute  fevers,  in  pyeemia,  in  pneumonia,  diphtheria,  erysipelas. 
This  hypersemia  is  generally  to  be  regarded  as  inflammatory  in  its 
nature,  the  primary  stage  of  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  organ. 
In  the  group  of  diseases  referred  to,  the  blood  is  in  a  peculiarly 
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irritating  condition.  We  know  that  the  various  parenchymatous 
organs,  the  muscles,  and  so  on,  show  evidences  of  inflammation  in 
the  presence  of  cloudy  swelling,  and  this  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
irritating  condition  of  the  blood.  In  these  organs  there  is  doubtless 
dilatation  of  the  vessels,  but  in  the  case  of  the  spleen  the  hypenemia 
produces  much  more  marked  results  on  account  of  the  structure 
of  the  organ.  The  hypertemic  spleen  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  the 
capsule  stretched.  In  some  cases  of  typhus  and  intermittent  fever 
the  enlargement  has  been  so  great  and  sudden  as  to  rupture  the 
capsule.  The  name  acute  splenic  tumor  is  sometimes  riven  to 
this  hypertemic  enlargement.  It  will  be  inferred  that  in  mis  con- 
dition the  splenic  tissue  is  exceedingly  soft,  sometimes  almost 
diffluent,  and  the  color  of  the  cut  surface  is  a  dark  red. 

But  the  condition  does  not  continue  as  a  pure  hyperjemia.  The 
cells  forming  the  honeycomb  structure  of  the  pulp  enlarge,  the 
bloodvessels  and  the  meshes  of  the  pulp  come  to  contain  more 
round  cells  or  white  blood-corpuscles.  These  are  all  indications 
of  inflammation,  and  a  further  indication  is  sometimes  aflTorded 
by  the  deposition  of  fibrine  on  the  capsule  of  the  spleen.  The 
Malpighian  bodies  sometimes  undergo  enlargement  in  this  stage, 
but  not  in  all  the  diseases  named.  This  is  most  frequently  seen 
in  the  later  stages  of  typhoid  fever  and  smallpox,  and  when  it 
occurs  the  consistence  of  the  organ  is  firmer  than  is  usual  in  the 
acute  splenic  tumor.  Li  this  stage  in  which  more  definite  inflam- 
matory processes  are  superadded  to  the  congestion,  the  spleen  is 
even  larger  than  in  the  earlier  stage,  and  it  may  reach  two,  three, 
or  even  four  times  the  normal  size.  The  organ  is  unduly  soft, 
and  on  section  may  look  half  diffluent,  although  it  is  firmer  than 
in  the  cases  without  enlargement  of  the  Malpighian  bodies.  The 
color  of  the  cut  surface  is  considerably  paler  than  in  the  earlier 
period,  being  more  of  a  grayish  or  whitish  red.  On  scraping  the 
surface  a  thick  juice  is  obtained  which  is  not  unlike  pus  mixed 
with  blood. 

As  a  general  rule  the  acute  splenic  tumor  diminishes  as  the 

[)rimary  disease  passes  oft*,  and  the  spleen  may  be  left  soft  and 
oose  with  wrinkled  capsule  and  unduly  prominent  trabeculae. 
Sometimes  there  results  a  chronic  inflammation  with  thickening 
of  the  trabeculse,  but  this  hardly  occurs  unless  there  have  been 
repeated  attacks  of  hypertemia  as  in  malarial  fevers,  and  occasion- 
ally in  typhoid  fever. 

It  is  a  very  rare  circumstance  for  suppuration  to  occur  in  the 
inflamed  spleen,  but  this  has  been  met  with  in  intermittent  fever. 
In  such  cases  the  pus  appears  in  numerous  little  points  which 
represent  the  Malpighian  follicles,  or  there  is  a  more  diffuse  sup- 
puration of  the  spleen.  If  the  abscess  bursts  externally,  a  fatal 
peritonitis  results. 

Among  the  cases  of  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  spleen 
should  be  mentioned  those  in  which  ulcerative  endocarditis  or 
pyaemia  is  the  primary  disease.  In  that  case  minute  emboli  are 
frequently  carried  to  the  spleen  as  to  other  structures,  and  being 
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of  a  septic  nature  they  each  form  the  focus  of  an  acute  inflamma- 
tion, which  has  at  first  a  hemorrhagic  character,  and  afterwards 
passes  on  to  suppuration.  The  spleen  as  a  whole  is  enlarged  by 
active  hypenemia. 

Chronic  Inflammation. — In  cases  where  the  inflammatoiy 
enlargement  is  repeated  frequently,  or  there  is  a  more  continuous 
irritation  of  the  spleen,  we  have  what  may  be  called  a  chronic 
inflammation,  causing  the  chronic  splenic  "tumor.  This  is  very 
common  in  malarious  districts,  and  is  regularly  met  with  in  persons 
who  have  been  repeatedly  subject  to  attacks  of  ague.  But  in  such 
districts  it  occurs  even  in  persons  who  have  had  no  apparent  ague, 
so  that  almost  every  post-mortem  examination  reveals  a  chronic 
AGUE  CAKE.  As  already  mentioned,  there  may  be  a  more  or  less 
permanent  enlargement  in  prolonged  typhoid  fever.  Syphilis  in 
the  acute  stages  produces  an  acute  splenic  tumor,  which  may 
result  in  the  chronic  form,  but  by  no  means  constantl}'..  Again, 
the  chronic  form  may  occur  in  congenital  syphilis. 

The  enlargement  may  depend  on  a  general  hypertrophy  of  the 
spleen,  so  tiiat  the  consistence  of  the  organ  is  nearlv  normal. 
There  is,  however,  considerable  increase  of  the  lymphoid  elements 
and  the  trabecula?  are  thickened.  There  is  frequently  also 
increased  pigmentation.  In  other  cases  there  is  a  marked  new- 
formation  of  connective  tissue  in  the  trabecule,  the  pulp  is  firmer 
and  the  blood-spaces  reduced  in  size.  This  condition  w^arrants 
the  designation  fibrous  induration  of  the  spleen.  The  organ  as 
a  whole  is  not  so  much  enlarged  as  in  the  other  form,  but  it  is 
much  firmer  and  harder,  so  that  the  name  ague  cake  is  peculiarly 
applicable  here.  In  extreme  cases  there  is  atrophy  of  the  proper 
constituents  of  the  spleen ;  the  pulp  is  much  encroached  on,  and 
the  Malpighian  follicles  are  greatly  destroyed.  There  is  usually 
also  much  deposition  of  pigment  in  the  splenic  tissue,  especially  in 
the  pulp,  but  also  to  a  slight  extent  in  the  Malpighian  bodies,  and 
in  the  thickened  connective  tissue  around  the  vessels  (see  Mel- 
aneemia).  In  both  forms  of  chronic  tumor  of  the  spleen,  the  cap- 
sule is  generally  thickened.  It  is  usually  irregularly  so,  and  we 
liave  tendon-like  patches  or  loose  shreddy  connective  tissue  on  the 
surface.  Sometimes  the  capsule  acquires  adhesions  to  neighboring 
structures,  and  the  spleen  may  be  so  buried  in  adhesions  as  to 
make  it  difficult  to  dissect  it  out.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  such  adhesions  are  very  frequent  apart  from  any  proper 
disease  of  the  spleen  at  all,  being  due  to  inflammations  in  its 
neighborhood.  In  this  latter  case  the  spleen  is  usually  small  and 
firm  in  its  texture. 

Passive  HvPERiEMiA. — This  condition  occurs  in  the  spleen  when 
there  is  any  considerable  obstruction  of  the  portal  circulation. 
Hence  we  meet  with  it  in  cirrliosis  of  the  liver,  and  in  cases  of 
heart  disease  which  have  gone  on  to  general  venous  engorgement, 
the  hypera»mia  being,  as  it  were,  transmitted  through  the  liver.    It 
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may,  indeed,  occur  in  consequence  of  any  local  or  general  obstruc- 
tion whose  effects  extend  to  the  splenic  vein.  The  organ  is 
enlarged,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  in  the  congestive  form.  As 
in  other  cases  of  passive  hyperemia  the  connective  tissue  increases 
in  firmness,  and  so  the  whole  organ  is  denser  than  usual,  while 
the  tissue  presents  a  deep  red  color.  The  thickening  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  affects  the  trabeculee  and  the  sheaths  of  the  blood- 
vessels. 

The  Embolic  Infarction. — This  is  probably  of  more  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  spleen  than  in  any  other  organ,  except  perhaps 
the  lungs.  The  explanation  of  this  is  probably  the  large  size  of 
the  splenic  artery.  We  have  already  seen  that  this  artery  and  all 
its  branches  are  end-arteries,  and  that  obstruction  of  one  of  them 
can  hardly  fail  to  cause  the  hemorrhagic  infarction.  At  first  the 
infarction  is  of  a  deep  red  color,  and  has  more  or  less  the  form  of 
a  wedffe  with  its  base  at  the  capsule.  On  handling  the  organ  it  is 
to  be  detected  by  its  density,  forming  a  hard  mass  in  the  midst  of 
the  soft  tissue.  As  a  rule,  there  are  several  infarctions  in  the  same 
spleen,  and  as  the  embolus  in  a  larger  trunk  maj-  break  up  and  be 
distributed  irregularly  in  various  branches,  we  may  have  very 
complicated  forms  assumed  by  the  infarction.  For  example,  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  the  superficial  parts  of  the  spleen  involved 
over  a  large  area,  while  the  infarction  does  not  extend  much 
beneath  the  surface,  as  if  the  emboli  had  been  swept  into  a  number 
of  terminal  branches  near  the  surface.  The  spleen,  as  a  whole, 
IS  enlarged,  the  obstruction  of  the  arteries  leading  to  a  collateral 
hypersemia  by  dilatation  of  those  remaining  open.  This  enlarge- 
ment may  reach  considerable  dimensions.  On  the  capsular  surfiwje 
of  the  infarction  there  is  often  a  deposition  of  fibrme,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  know  that  during  life  the  existence  of  this  has  been 
sometimes  diagnosed  by  the  discovery  of  friction  sound. 

From  what  has  gone  before,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  piece 
of  splenic  tissue  involved  in  the  infarction  is  in  a  state  of  necrosis. 
At  the  very  outset  the  elements  of  the  spleen  may  be  made  out, 
the  spaces  in  the  pulp,  the  veins  and  venous  sinuses  oeing  engorged 
with  blood.  After  a  time  the  tissues  become  less  recogmzable, 
they  seem  to  undergo  a  coagulation,  and  at  the  same  time  fatty 
degeneration  occurs  in  them.  The  blood-coloring  matter  is  also 
dissolved  out,  being  partlj^  absorbed  and  partly  deposited  in  solid 
granules  throughout  the  infarction.  The  result  is  that  the  inferc- 
tion  becomes  gradually  paler  in  color,  and  ^ins  in  consistence. 
Around  the  infarction  a  chronic  inflammation  occurs  with  the 
usual  new-formation  of  connective  tissue.  As  the  infarction 
becomes  absorbed  this  connective  tissue  draws  together,  the  final 
result,  as  we  have  already  seen,  being  a  cicatrix  in  which  some 
cheesy  matter  may  be  found  representing  the  original  infarction. 
During  these  processes  the  spleen  gradually  returns  to  its  normal 
size  and  condition,  with,  it  may  be,  some  thickening  of  the  capsule. 
We  frequently  meet  with  one  or  more  cicatrices  in  tlie  spleen  fi^m 
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old  embolism.     These  are  always  visible  at  the  surface  and  pene- 
trate inwards,  but  often  they  have  little  depth. 

The  condition  of  the  spleen  in  leukemia  has  been  already  de- 
scribed, and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  spleen  may  be 
enormously  increased  in  size,  up  to  a  weight  of  forty  pounds.  The 
condition  in  pseudo-leukaemia  or  Hodgkin's  disease  is  virtually 
the  same. 

Rupture  op  the  Spleen. — This  occurs  occasionally,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  acute  enlargements  of  the  organ.  But  traumatic  rupture 
is  much  more  frequent.  This  is  effected  by  blows  or  falls  on  the 
abdomen,  and  also  by  injuries  to  the  chest  by  which  the  lower 
libs  are  forced  against  the  organ.  There  may  be  considerable 
rupture  without  any  external  marks  of  injury.  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  the  enlarged  and  hard  spleen  is  more  liable  to 
rupture  than  the  normal  one,  both  on  account  of  its  more  brittle 
character  and  its  size.  This  is  important  in  a  medico-legal  aspect, 
especially  in  malarious  districts.  The  rupture  may  lead  to  fatal 
hemorrhage,  but  bleeding  is  often  associated  with  other  injuries, 
and  only  plays  a  part  m  the  result.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
hemorrhage  may  be  slight,  and  the  wound  may  heal  and  leave  a 
cicatrix. 

Degenerative  Changes. — Of  these,  by  far  the  most  important 
is  AMYLOID  disease.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  spleen 
is  more  frequently  the  seat  of  this  disease  than  any  other,  and  that 
it  appears  in  a  majority  of  cases  to  be  the  organ  primarily  affected. 
There  are  two  forms  of  amyloid  disease,  called  respectively  the 
SAGO  FORM  and  the  diffuse  form.  In  the  former  the  Malpighian 
bodies  are  mainly  engaged;  in  the  latter  the  pulp.  We  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  conditions  which  induce  these  differences 
in  the  situation  of  the  degeneration,  but  there  must  be  some  im- 
portant diversity  in  the  causes  of  the  two  forms. 

The  Sago  Spleen. — In  this  form  the  organ  is  moderately  en- 
larged. On  section  we  observe  on  the  cut  surface,  instead  of  the 
normal  small  Malpighian  bodies,  transparent  glancing  areas  which 
have  been  very  aptly  compared  to  grains  of  ooiled  sago.  These 
are  dotted  over  the  surface  in  great  profusion.  On  applying  iodine 
solution  the  affected  areas  stand  out  as  brown  spots,  which  become 
of  a  deeper  color  on  adding  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Microscopic 
sections  ^see  Fig.  187)  show  transparent  hyaline  areas  of  round 
shape  ana  larger  or  smaller  size,  often  so  large  that  they  are  con- 
tinuous with  one  another  at  their  peripheries.  These  areas  repre- 
sent Malpighian  bodies,  which,  when  the  disease  is  advanced,  are 
entirely  replaced  by  a  nearly  homogeneous  transparent  tissue.  In 
the  early  stages,  however,  the  addition  of  methyl-violet  or  iodine 
brings  out  a  beautiful  network  in  the  Malpighian  body,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  the  reticulum  is  first  attacked.  Even  in  the  early 
stage  it  can  be  seen  that  the  lymphoid  corpuscles  are  also  to  some 
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extent  involved,  and  aB  the  disease  progresses  they  are  more  and 
more  affected,  although  to  some  extent  they  may  oe  destroyed  by 
the  enlargement  of  the  reticulum.  The  arteries  whose  lymphoid 
bodies  are  thus  affected  are  often  themsetves  degenerated,  but  they 
may  remain  unaffected.     In  advanced  stages  of  the  disease  the 
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enormous  enlargement  of  the  Malpighiaii  bodies  causes  atrophy  of 
the  pulp,  and  we  may  have  the  spleen  presenting  little  b^ond 
large  round,  sago-like  bodies.  The  pulp  may,  however,  itself  take 
part  in  the  amyloid  disease  at  the  periphery  of  the  Malpighian 
bodies. 

The  Diffdsb  Amyloid  Spleen. — In  this  form  the  spleen  nnder- 

§oes  much  greater  enlargement  than  in  the  sago  form.  It  is  in 
le  highest  degree  bard  and  heavy,  and  the  edges  rounded.  On 
section  the  tissue  seems  close  and  inelastic,  and  of  a  dark  trans- 
parent appearance.  The  degeneration  affects  the  greater  part  of 
the  spleen,  hut  there  may  be  islands  of  normal  pulp  visible.  The 
Malpighian  bodies  are  hardly  visible,  and  the  cut  surface  hae 
a  smooth  uniform  appearance.  The  application  of  iodine  pro- 
duces a  general  deep  brown  coloration  of  the  tissue.  Under  the 
microscope  (as  shown  in  Fig.  188)  it  appears  that  the  trabecule 
of  the  pulp  are  involved,  and  the  arrangement  of  these  trabecul« 
is  brought  out  in  the  early  stages  on  the  addition  of  methyl-violet 
or  iodine.  In  the  later  stages  the  appearance  is  more  uniform, 
but  indications  of  the  trabecular  arrangement  may  still  be  visible. 
By  the  enlargement  of  the  pulp  the  Malpighian  bodies  are  greatly 
atrophied,  but  they  may  show  traces  of  amyloid  disease.  Li  this 
form  the  walls  of  uie  arteries  and  veins  are  amyloid. 
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TuBBRCDL0si8  docs  not  occur  in  tbe  spleen  as  a  primary  disease, 
but  in  acute  general  tuberculosis  we  frequently  fand  tubercles  in 
great  abundance.  The  tubercles  are  usually  seated  in  the  neighbor- 
Eood  of  arteries,  and  are  often  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  from  tbe  lymphoid  y^^  ]g3, 
Malpighiau  nodies  which  have  a 
einiilar  seat.  The  existence  of  the 
giant-cell  structure  and  the  tendency 
to  caseous  degeneration  will  assist  in 
distinguishing  them.  Occasionally 
we  meet  with  large  caseous  masses 
in  tbe  spleen,  which  may  reach  the 
size  of  walnuts.  These  occur  mostly 
in  children  who  are  the  subjects  of 
scrofulous  disease  of  the  lymphatic 
glands.  The  general  distribution  of 
uie  nodules  suggests  that  the  infective 
material  has  been  carried  by  the  blood, 
and  in  some  cases  there  may  be  a 
rapture  of  a  softened  gland  into  the 
splenic  artery.  Syphilitic  gummata 
are  very  rare  in  the  spleen,  and  have 
been  met  with  chiefly  in  congenital 
cases.  Other  tumors  are  equally  rare, 
but  cases  of  fibkoha,  sarcoma,  and 
one  case  of  a  pulsating  cavernous 
ANGIOMA  have  been  observed.     Sar-       Diffu«.mjkid.pi™.  Th...o(ien 

COMAS  occur  SECONDARILY  in  the  spleen       nod  traaaluoeat  tiuue  at  the  pulp  (a) 

with  greater  frequency  than  any  it  ihown.  x  4oo.  (Aft«r  Ktikr.) 
primary  tumor,  and  this  is  especially 

true  of  melanotic  sarcomas,  wliich  may  possibly  originate  in  the 
spleen.  Secokdary  cancers  only  occur  m  cases  where,  from  the 
general  diffusion  of  such  tumors,  we  may  infer  that  the  infective 
material  has  found  its  way  into  the  blood. 

The  Bosb-mahrow. — The  medulla  of  bone  is  now  generally 
regarded  as  forming  a  part  of  the  circulatory  system,  xhe  red 
medulla  of  the  spongy  bones  is  to  some  extent,  in  structure  and 
in  fiinction,  analogous  to  the  lymphatic  glands  and  spleen.  In 
normal  conditions  this  medulla  contains  nucleated  cells  of  a 
yellowish  tint  which  are  probably  red  corpuscles  in  process  of 
development.  Most  of  the  conditions  described  iia  occurring  in 
the  spleen  have  their  analogues  in  the  bone-marrow.  We  have 
already  seen  that  in  leuktemia  there  are  changes  corresponding  to 
the  lymphatic  new-formation  in  the  spleen.  Tn  acute  fevers,  and 
especially  in  relapsing  fever  and  smallpox,  but  also  in  pyaemia, 
typhus,  pneumonia,  there  has  been  found  hypenemia  of  the 
marrow  and  great  accumulation  of  round  cells.  At  present  these 
facts  must  be  regarded  rather  as  indications  of  the  direction  in 
which  investigation  should  go  than  as  a  solid  basis  of  fact. 
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Introduction. — In  studj'ing  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  system 
it  is  very  important  to  carry  along  with  us  some  general  concep- 
tion as  to  the  anatomical  and  physiological  relations. 

The  simplest  idea  of  a  nervous  system  is  that  of  a  central  gan- 
glion cell  with  an  afferent  or  centripetal  fibre,  and  an  efferent  or 
centrifugal  one.  An  approach  to  this  simplest  form  of  nervous 
system  is  afforded  us  in  the  case  of  the  heart.  We  have  here  in 
the  substance  of  the  organ  certain  groups  of  ganglion  cells,  which 
possess  on  the  one  hand  centripetal  fibres  coming  chiefly  from  the 
endocardium,  and  on  the  other  hand  centrifugal  fibres  passing  to 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  im- 
pressions conveyed  from  the  endocardium  induce  the  development 
of  impulses  which  are  conveyed  by  the  centrifugal  fibres  to  the 
muscle  and  bring  about  its  contraction. 

But  these  intrinsic  ganglia  of  the  heart,  although  forming  with 
their  connections  a  complete  nervous  system,  are  not  entirely 
isolated  and  independent.  They  are  under  the  command  of  higher 
centres  which  control  their  action  and  through  them  effect  the 
contractions  of  the  heart.  From  these  higher  centres  fibres  reach 
the  heart  by  two  paths,  by  the  vagus  and  by  the  sympathetic,  and 
by  means  of  these  fibres  the  action  of  the  intrinsic  ganglia  is  re- 
strained or  stimulated. 

Taking  a  general  survey  of  the  nervous  system  we  find  that 
among  the  innumerable  centres  there  are  grades  or  orders  to  be 
recognized,  the  lower  or  simpler  being  under  the  control  of  the 
higher  and  more  complex.  Leaving  aside  the  peripheral  centres 
and  the  sympathetic  system  we  may  fitly  illustrate  this  in  the  case 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis. 

In  the  spinal  cord,  as  we  shall  see  more  particularly  afterwards, 
there  are,  chiefly  in  the  anterior  cornua,  groups  of  ganglion  cells 
which  form  distinct  individual  centres.  Many  of  these  appear  to 
be  of  the  simplest  and  lowest  kind,  representing,  as  it  were,  single 
muscles  or  limited  groups  of  muscles.  The  stimulation  of  such 
simple  centres  would  produce  no  properly  coordinated  movement, 
but  simply  the  contraction  of  a  muscle  or  muscles.  But  in  the 
cord  itself"  there  are  centres  of  a  higher  order  than  this,  represent- 
ing, not  single  muscles  or  very  limited  groups,  but  more  consider- 
able groups  of  associated  muscles,  so  that  movements  of  some 
complexity  are  brought  about  by  their  stimulation.  The  lower 
order  of  centres  are  under  the  control  of  the  higher,  and  it  is  to 
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be  presumed  that  the  hiffher  in  bringing  about  movements  do  not 
act  directly  on  the  muscles,  but  stimulate  in  the  first  instance  the 
lower  centres,  which  then  act  directly  on  the  muscles.  It  is  to  be 
understood  that  even  the  higher  centres  in  the  cord  are,  as  com- 
pared with  those  in  the  brain,  of  a  very  low  order,  and  are  only 
capable  of  eflfecting  such  simple  actions  as  the  extension  of  the 
toes,  the  drawing  up  of  the  leg,  etc. 

The  medulla  oblon^ta  may  be  regarded  as  simply  an  extension 
upwards  of  the  spinal  cord.  Its  centres  are  scarcely  of  a  higher 
order  than  those  of  the  cord,  and  the  movements  which  may  be 
effected  by  it  alone  are  of  the  simplest  character.  In  it  are  massed 
the  great  centres  which  have  the  control  of  the  respiratory  move- 
ments, and  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  bloodvessels. 
The  muscles  of  the  tongue,  mouth,  pharynx,  etc.,  are  represented 
here  as  are  those  of  the  legs  and  trunk  in  the  spinal  cora. 

Passing  to  the  centres  next  in  order  above  the  cord  and  medulla 
oblongata  we  reach  the  so-called  middle  brain,  including  the 
centres  in  the  pons  varolii,  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  as  per- 
haps of  a  still  higher  order,  the  cerebellum.  Many  animals  can 
go  through  very  elaborate  movements  when  deprived  of  all  parts 
above  this  middle  brain.  A  pigeon  can  fly,  a  frog  can  leap,  and  a 
rabbit  can  run.  There  is,  however,  a  want  of  spontaniety  in  the 
movements,  which  present  many  of  the  characters  of  complex  re- 
flex or  automatic  actions.  A  rabbit  will  remain  quiet  till  its  foot 
is  pinched,  and  will  then  set  about  running.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  movements  effected  by  means  of  tne  middle  brain  require 
the  action  of  the  same  muscles  as  those  in  which  the  spinal  cord 
alone  is  concerned,  but  the  combinations  are  more  complex  and  the 
grouping  of  the  muscles  more  intricate.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
in  effecting  these  more  complex  movements  the  higher  centres  act 
in  the  first  place  on  the  lower,  and,  through  them,  on  the  muscles, 
the  lower  centres  in  the  cord  being  thus  a  necessary  link  in  the 
chain. 

In  man  the  middle  brain  appears  to  be  much  less  independent 
than  in  the  lower  animals.  In  many  animals,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
stimulus  coming  from  the  periphery  may  induce  such  complex  acts 
as  flying,  leaping,  running,  but  it  is  not  so  in  man.  If  the  centres 
for  such  acts  are  situated  in  the  middle  brain  in  man,  they  are  so 
dependent  on  the  higher  centres  that  when  their  connection  with 
these  is  severed  they  are  only  able  to  act  very  imperfectly.     A 

Kerson  may  be  completely  paralyzed  on  one  side  by  the  connection 
eing  divided  between  the  middle  and  upper  brain,  but  when  such 
a  person  yawns  the  paralyzed  arm  will  often  move  in  an  ex- 
aggerated fashion  entirely  independent  of  the  will.  Yawning  is 
an  exaggerated  inspiration,  and  in  order  to  elevate  the  chest  the 
arm  is  stretched  upwards  and  backwards  so  as  to  bring  the  pecto- 
ralis  into  action  on  the  chest-\^all.  When  we  have  command  of 
ourselves  we  can  control  these  movements,  but  when  the  middle 
brain  is  severed,  the  paralyzed  arm  may  act  in  an  exaggerated 
fashion. 
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Passing  now  to  the  basal  ganglia  of  the  cerebrum  we  find  here 
a  series  of  centres  of  a  very  high  order.  When  such  animals  as 
the  dog  and  cat  are  deprived  of  all  centres  higher  than  the  corpus 
striatum,  they  are  capable  of  running  about,  these  movements 
being  of  course  automatic.  But  in  man,  and  also  in  monkeys, 
although  the  general  movements  of  the  body  may  be  regarded  as 
gathered  together  in  these  ganglia,  they  are  not  suflicient  for  the 
more  complex  acts  of  locomotion,  etc.  The  movements  of  the 
body,  although  represented  in  a  complex  form  in  these  ganglia, 
are  represented  higher  up  in  a  still  more  complex  form,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  tlie  lower  centres  are  less  independent  of  these  higher 
ones. 

In  the  convolutions  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  we  have  the 
highest  order  of  centres,  and  in  man  the  motor  area  may  be  taken 
to  form  the  seat  of  all  the  centres  which  are  concernea  with  the 
more  complex  voluntary  acts.  In  the  motor  convolutions  we  have 
the  movements  of  the  body,  as  it  were,  written  larger,  occupying 
much  more  space  than  in  the  corpus  striatum,  and  more  indi- 
vidualized. 

In  regard  to  sensation,  we  are  not  to  look  for  a  succession  of 
centres  such  as  we  have  in  the  case  of  motion.  There  are 
peripheral  organs  of  a  highly  specialized  character,  which  are  en- 
^ged  in  the  transmission  of  the  various  special  kinds  of  sensation. 
Between  these  and  the  highest  centres  there  are  virtually  no  others 
interposed,  the  intervening  structures  being  only  concerned  in 
conduction,  perhaps  with  arrangements  for  fortifying  the  impres- 
sions as  they  are  conducted  through  greatly  elongated  paths. 
Besides  the  apparatus  engaged  in  sensation  there  are  afferent  fibres 
which  are  related  to  reflex  actions,  and  probably  the  same  fibres 
to  some  extent  subserve  both  iunctions. 

In  studying  the  specific  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  it  will  be 
necessary  to  carry  these  physiological  considerations  along  with 
us,  and  m  the  case  of  each  disease  it  will  be  proper  to  take  into 
account  the  effect  which  it  will  have  on  the  physiological  action. 

Lesions  occurring  in  nervous  structures  may  produce  various 
eftects.  They  may  irritate  the  centres  either  directly  or  by 
means  of  their  communicating  fibres.  If  a  motor  centre  be  im- 
tated  there  will  be  muscular  movements,  spasm,  convulsion.  If  a 
sensory  centre  be  irritated  there  will  be  subjective  sensations  as  of 
sight,  smell,  touch,  hearing,  ta«te.  If  a  mental  centre  be  irritated 
there  will  be  subjective  mental  phenomena,  that  is,  mental  phe- 
nomena which  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  individual,  peculiar 
thoughts,  illusions,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  lesions  may  destroy 
centres,  in  which  case  we  shall  have  paralysis  of  motion,  or  loss  of 
sensation  (anaesthesia),  or  mental  degeneracy. 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  to  begin  with,  that  lesions  which  are 
large  and  palpable  are  often  called  coarse  lesions,  as  where  a 
tumor  or  a  clot  destroys  or  irritates,  or  does  both.  Coarse  lesions 
are  thus  distinsfuished  from  those  finer  changes  which  are  matter 
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for  microscopic  obaervation.  In  some  cases  indeed  the  existence 
of  actual  phyBical  chauEC^s  is  matter  of  inference,  the  anatomical 
demonstration  of  them  being  not  yet  furnished. 


A.— THE   PERIPHERAL  NERVES. 

Introductory  Considerations. — A  nerve-stem,  whether  met 
with  emhedded  in  the  tissues  of  an  orsan  or  lying  free,  is  com- 
posed of  one  or  more  bundles  of  nerve-hbres  united  together  by 
connective  tissue.     The  accompanying  figure  {Fig.  189)  shows  the 
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general  arrangement  of  this  connective  tissue  in  a  stem  composed 
of  a  single  bundle  of  nerve-fibres.  There  is  an  external  layer  of 
connective  tissue,  the  perineurium  («)  binding  the  whole  bundle 
together.  But  inside  the  bundle  there  ia  connective  tissue  binding 
the  individual  nerve-fibres  together  and  forming  the  endoneurium 
(b),  the  nuclei  of  which  are  prominently  seen  in  the  figure.  In  a 
uerve-stem  made  up  of  several  bundles  these  also  are  bound 
together  by  connective  tissue,  the  epineurium  or  neurilemma. 

The  nerve-fibres  of  such  peripheral  nerves  are  for  the  most  part 
medullated,  and  when  examined  in  the  fresh  state  they  present  an 
opaque  appearance  and  a  double  outline,  as  in  Fig,  190,  A.  When 
examined  in  the  fresh  state,  it  is  only  this  appearance  that  is  visible, 
but  bv  proper  methods  of  preparation  the  constituent  structures  of 
the  fibre  can  be  shown  as  indicated  in  Fig.  390,  B  and  6'  and  in 
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Fig.  189.  These  are  the  axia-cylinder  (3,  Fie.  190),  the  medullarv 
sheath  or  white  Bubetance  of  Schwann  (2),  ana  the  primitive  eheatJtt 
(1).  The  axia-cylinder  is  the  conducting  part  of  the  fibre,  and 
mna  continuously  from  end  to  end.    The  medullary  sheath  is  com- 
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Eosed  of  a  fatty  substance  fmyeline)  and  is  prone  to  undergo  a 
ind  of  coagulation  which  gives  rise  to  the  double  contour.  This 
substance  is  semi-fluid,  and  when  the  nerve-fibre  is  broken  up, 
either  during  life  or  after  death,  it  is  apt  to  flow  out  and  so  we 
may  have  free  drops  of  myeline  which  have  a  strongly  refracting 
outline.  The  primitive  sheath  is  a  transparent  membranous  tube 
which  covers  the  fibre  and  keeps  the  medullary  sheath  together. 
When  transverse  sections  of  a  nerve  which  has  been  hardened  and 
stained  are  examined  these  various  constituents  appear,  aa  in  Fi?. 
189.  The  axia-cylinder  is  a  colored  point  in  the  middle  of  each 
fibre.  The  medullary  sheath  around  this  is  transparent  and  color- 
less. The  primitive  sheath  forms  a  colored  ring  around  the  fibre. 
If  a  medullated  nerve-fibre  be  examined  after  preparation  with 
osmic  acid,  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  Ranvier  has  shown,  the  medul- 
lary sheath  is  not  continuous,  but  is  interrupted  at  intervals,  the 
axis-cylinder  and  primitive  sheath  being  alone  present.  These 
Tiodes  divide  the  nerve-fibre  into  sections  therefore,  and  each 
section  receives  a  further  individuality  from  the  fact  that  about  its 
middle  an  oval  nucleus  is  present  inside  the  primitive  sbeatb, 
between  it  and  the  medullary  sheath. 
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Non-medullated  or  pale  nerves  have  no  medullary  sheath,  and 
consist  essentially  of  axis-cylinders  each  covered  with  a  primitive 
sheath  in  which  nuclei  occur  at  intervals.  As  the  white  appear- 
ance of  ordinary  nerves  depends  on  the  medullary  sheath,  non- 
medullated  nerves  are  gray  in  color.  Most  nerves  at  their 
peripheral  terminations  lose  the  medullary  sheath  and  become 
pale,  but  some  are  so  throughout,  chiefly  the  olfactory  nerve  and 
the  sympathetic. 

Effects  of  Division  of  Xerve-stems. — When  a  nerve  is  divided, 
there  occurs  motor  and  sensory  paralysis  in  the  peripheral  parts 
dependent  on  it.  But  it  freauently  happens  that  conduction  is 
after  a  time  restored,  the  diviaed  ends  having  reunited,  and  this 
sometimes  so  rapidly  that  immediate  union  has  been  supposed  to 
occur.  Most  frequently,  however,  the  restoration  of  function  is 
tardy,  and  processes  occur  in  the  nerves  which  have  been  careftiUy 
studied  by  experimentation  on  animals.  The  changes  which  ensue 
on  the  division  of  a  nerve  occur  mainly  in  the  peripheral  portion 
of  it,  and  they  consist  in  the  first  place  in  a  degeneration,  by 
which  the  structure*  is  largely  destroyed,  and  in  the  second  place 
in  a  regeneration  by  which  it  is  restored. 

Before  describing  the  changes  themselves,  we  have  to  refer  to 
the  probable  explanation  of  the  peculiar  degeneration  which  is  the 
primary  occurrence.  The  nutrition  of  the  nerve-fibres  is  under 
the  command  of  certain  ganglionic  trophic  centres,  and  when  the 
fibres  are  cut  off*  from  these  centres  they  suffer  in  their  nutrition. 
For  the  sensory  fibres  the  trophic  centres  are  in  the  ganglia  of  the 
posterior  or  sensory  roots.  For  the  efferent  nerves  the  centres  are 
m  the  anterior  cornua  of  the  spinal  cord.  Most  nerve-stems  con- 
sist of  both  afferent  and  efferent  fibres,  but  the  division  of  the  stem 
will  cut  the  fibres  off  from  their  trophic  centres,  whether  they  be 
aff*erent  or  efferent.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  when  the 
posterior  nerve-root  is  divided  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  gan- 
glion, its  fibres  degenerate  in  the  central  direction,  or  towards  the 
spinal  cord. 

The  degenerative  process  occurs  in  the  whole  peripheral  distri- 
bution of  the  divided  nerve,  and  almost  simultaneously.  The 
most  obvious  change  is  in  the  medullary  sheath.  It  coagulates, 
breaks  up  into  drops,  and  through  time  disappears  by  absorption. 
This  disintegration  of  the  meduuary  sheath  occurs  gradually,  and 
the  granular  fat  into  which  it  breaks  up  is  partly  taken  up  by  the 
nuclei  of  the  nerve-fibre,  but  partly  also  finds  its  way  out  of  the 
primitive  sheath  and  is  found  in  the  surrounding  connective  tissue 
and  the  walls  of  the  capillaries.  There  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  part  taken  by  the  axis-cjlinder  in  the  process. 
Erb  asserts  that  it  persists  after  the  medullary  sheath  has  been 
destroyed,  but  Ranvier  states  that  it  is  broken  up,  its  interruption 
corresponding  with  the  abolition  of  electric  conductivity  in  the 
nerve.  Whether  the  axis-cylinder  is  destroyed  or  not,  the  nerve- 
fibre  undergoes  a  great  transformation  by  the  loss  of  its  medullary 
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sheath,  and  it  becomes  converted  into  a  pale  fibre,  interrupted  at 
intervals  by  the  nuclei  or  by  some  persisting  clumps  of  myeline. 

It  has  been  indicated  above  that  these  changes  are  degenerative 
in  character,  resulting  from  the  severance  of  the  nerve-fibre  from 
its  trophic  centre.  It  is  asserted  by  Ranvier,  however,  that  the 
nuclei,  which  we  have  seen  to  exist  inside  the  primitive  sheath 
between  every  two  nodes,  take  a  more  active  part  in  the  process. 
They  enlarge  and  divide,  and,  by  impinging  on  the  medullary 
sheath,  help  to  break  it  up.  It  is  by  them  also,  according  to  this 
author,  that  the  axis-cylinder  is  interrupted.  This  enlargement 
and  division  of  the  nuclei  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  occurs 
in  muscle  in  certain  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord  to  be  considered 
afterwards,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  inflammatory  in  its  nature. 

At  the  place  of  division  of  the  nerve,  as  there  is  a  wound,  there 
are  signs  of  inflammation.  Leucocytes  collect  between  and  around 
the  cut  ends  of  the  nerve,  and  even  penetrate  into  the  primitive 
sheath  for  some  distance.  These  leucocytes,  which  are  most 
abundant  soon  after  the  section,  attack  the  medullary  sheath,  and 
assist  in  breaking  it  up ;  the  myeline  is  taken  up  by  the  leucocyte 
so  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  compound  granular  corpus- 
cles. In  the  central  end  of  the  divided  nerve,  however,  the 
destruction  of  the  medullary  sheath  is  limited,  as  the  invasion  of 
leucocytes  generally  stops  short  at  the  first  node. 

After  a  time  the  inflammation  subsides  largely,  and  the  wound, 
including  skin  and  soft  parts,  is  united  by  a  cicatrix  formed  in  the 
usual  way.  The  divided  ends  of  the  nerves  are  united  by  a  pale 
cicatricial  band,  which  does  not  as  yet  contain  any  proper  nervous 
elements,  and  does  not  eftect  a  restoration  of  the  conductivity. 

Conduction  is  restored  by  a  process  of  Regeneration.  Accord- 
ing to  the  researches  of  Ranvier,  this  occurs  entirelv  by  the  axis- 
cylinders  of  the  central  end  budding  out  and  extending  first  into 
the  cicatrix  and  then  into  the  peripheral  end.  The  axis-cylinder 
enlarges  at  its  extremity,  and  becomes  divided  longitudinally  into 
several  fine  fibres,  which  grow  out  into  the  cicatrix.  Arrived  at 
the  cut  end  of  the  peripheral  portion  they  penetrate  into  it  and 
very  frequently  pass  into  the  primitive  sneath.  In  this  way  a 
number  of  new-formed  axis-cylinders  may  be  found  inside  an  old 
nerve-tube,  and  there  may  be  alongside  of  them  some  pieces  of 
persisting  myeline.  These  new  axis-cylinders  after  a  time  acquire 
medullary  sheaths,  and  the  regeneration  of  the  nei've  is  completed. 
It  should  be  added  that,  according  to  Remak  and  others,  the  new 
fibres  are  not  formed  entirely  by  budding  from  the  central  end, 
but  that  they  arise  also  from  the  remaining  axis-cylinders  of  the 
peripheral  end. 

Hyperjsmia  and  Acute  Inflammation  of  Xerves. — These  con- 
ditions are  exceedingly  common  as  secondary  processes  in  the 
neighborhood  of  wounds  and  inflammations,  but  are  rarely 
primary.  Under  such  circumstances  the  vessels  of  the  nerve  may 
be  highly  engorged  with  blood,  and  there  may  even  be  capillary 
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hemorrhages.  Leucocytes  may  be  exuded,  and  maj'  be  found  in 
the  connective  tissue  between  the  nerveriibres.  It  is  very  rare, 
however,  to  find  a  proper  suppurative  inflammation  of  a  nerve. 
A  stem  may  be  bathed  in  pus  and  almost  isolated  by  the  suppura- 
tion around,  and  yet  there  may  be  almost  no  pus  in  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  nerve  itself.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  peri- 
neurium forms  a  barrier  between  the  lymph-spaces  of  the  nerve 
and  those  of  surrounding  parts.  If  a  nerve  be  exposed  and 
isolated,  and  the  wound  filled  with  water  in  which  vermilion  is 
suspended,  the  leucocytes  which  accumulate  take  up  the  vermilion 
ana  carry  it  in  various  directions  but  not  into  the  nerve,  showing 
that  there  is  no  open  path  into  it.  But  if  a  nerve  in  a  suppurating 
wound  be  itself  wounded  so  as  to  lay  open  its  internal  structure, 
the  suppuration  will  readily  extend  into  it. 

Chronic  Neuritis  is,  like  acute,  for  the  most  part  secondary. 
It  may  remain  after  an  acute  attack,  but  it  may  take  origin  in  a 
prolonged  inflammation  of  some  peripheral  organ.  It  may  have 
its  starting-point  in  an  inflammation  of  a  joint,  in  dysenteric  in- 
flammation of  the  intestine,  in  inflammation  around  the  kidney, 
and  so  on.  It  is  very  important  to  observe  that  inflammation 
originating  thus  may  extend  up  the  nerves.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  irritant  gradually  finds  its  way  along  the  Ijmph-spaces  of 
the  nerve,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  somewhat  independent  of 
those  around,  and  the  resulting  inflammation  may  even  extend  to 
the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes.  Many  cases  which  have  been 
regarded  as  reflex  paralysis  have  been  due,  according  to  Leyden, 
to  this  extension  of  chronic  inflammation  to  the  cord.  There  may 
also  be  an  extension  downwards  to  the  muscles  and  a  consequent 
interstitial  myositis. 

The  inflammation  manifests  itself  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
nerve,  the  perineurium  and  endoneurium  presenting  an  excess  of 
round  cells  and  becoming  gradually  thickened.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  the  nerve-fibres  atrophy,  the  medullary  sheath  being  first 
destroyed.  The  nerve  as  a  whole  may  be  thickened  and  indurated, 
while  there  is  actuallj^  an  atrophy  of  the  proper  conducting  fibres. 
These  will  be  recognized  as  the  general  characteristics  of  chronic 
interstitial  inflammations. 

Tumors. — Syphilitic  gummata  are  very  infrequent  in  the 
peripheral  nerves,  but  they  do  occur,  especially  on  the  cranial 
nerves  inside  the  skull,  where  they  are  probablv  propagated  from 
the  membranes  of  the  brain.  Leprosy,  as  we  nave  already  seen, 
sometimes  manifests  itself  in  the  form  of  tumors  of  granulation 
tissue  in  the  nerves.  The  neuroma  is  strictly  a  tumor  consisting 
of  nervous  tissue,  but  as  the  name  is  applied  to  simple  tumors  of 
nerves  in  general,  it  is  customary  to  refer  to  true  and  false  neuro- 
mata. The  true  neuroma,  as  we  have  seen,  and  as  Fig.  191  shows, 
has  a  similar  structure  to  a  nerve-stem.  It  presents  nerve-fibres 
embedded  in  connective  tissue.     The  fibres  are  usually  medullated, 
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but  cases  of  non-meduUated  oeuromaB  have  been  described.  The 
neuroma  forma  a  hard  tumor  usually  oval  iu  shape  and  very  often 
multiple.  Of  the  false  neuromas  there  have  been  cases  of  fibroma, 
MYOHA,  MYXOMA.  Tlie  paiuful  subcutancous  tumor  {tubercvlum 
dolorosum)  is  apparently  sometimes  a  fibroma,  sometimes  a  myoma. 


TntairsTia  lection  of  a.  neuraiDB,  ^boning  mvdullited  DerTe-fibiis.      X  B(i. 

or  even  a  non-meduUated  neuroma.  Sarcoma  is  very  rare  in 
nerves.  Cancers  do  not  occur  as  primary  tumors,  but  neires  are 
often  involved  in  the  extension  of  such  tumors.  It  often  happens 
that  a  cancer  or  sarcoma  grows  around  a  nerve,  which  passes 
through  its  midst  without  becoming  the  seat  of  the  tumor  tissue. 
This  18  again  to  be  associated  with  the  apparent  independence  of 
the  lympn-spaces  in  nerves.  Sometimes,  however,  a  cancer  breaks 
into  a  nerve  and  grows  in  the  lymph-spaces  between  the  perineurim 
and  the  bundle  of  fibres.  In  such  cases  the  nerve-fibros  undergo 
degeneration. 


B.— THE  SPINAL  CORD  AND  MEDULLA  OBLONGATA. 

Intboddction, — In  what  has  gone  before  a  general  view  has  been 
given  of  the  functions  of  the  central  nervous  system.  Before  begin- 
ning the  description  of  the  special  diseases  of  the  cord  and  medulla 
we  have  to  see  how  these  functions  connect  themselves  with  the 
anatomical  details  of  these  structures. 

The  cord  is  made  up  of  white  and  gray  aubstance,  the  latter 
forming  the  ganglionic  centres  and  consisting:  of  ganglion  cells  in 
the  midst  of  a  fine  network,  the  former  consisting  ot  meduUated 
nerve-fibres  having  essentially  tlie  structure  of  those  in  the  periph- 
eral nerves. 

The  gray  substance  of  the  cord  is  arranged  in  the  well-known 
form  of  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  cornu  on  either  side.  The 
ganglionic  centres  have  their  seat  chiefly  in  the  anterior  cornua, 
and  form  tolerably  definite  groups  which  may  here  be  more  par- 
ticularlv  indicated. 
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The  deBcription  may  be  followed  hy  reference  to  Fig.  192,  which 
shows  sections  of  the  lumbar  and  cervical  enlargements.  The 
groups  are  named  according  to  their  situations.  There  are  the 
lateral  groups  lying  along  the  external  parts  of  the  horn  and 
divided  into  an  antero-lateral  and  a  postero-lateral  group  (al  and 
pC).  Then  in  the  front  of  the  horn  and  inside  the  antero-lateral 
^oup  is  the  anterior  group  (a),  and  inside  it  again  and  bordering 
on  the  white  substance  is  the  internal  group  (i).  Towards  the 
centre  of  the  horn  is  the  central  group  (c).  There  is  further  a 
group  which  is  later  in  appearing  in  the  development  of  the  cord, 
und  whose  cells  are  generally  smaller  than  those  of  the  others.  It 
occupies  a  place  between  the  internal  group  on  the  one  band  and 
the  central  and  antero-lateral  on  the  other,  while  the  anterior 
group  projects  somewhat  into  it.  This  is  the  median  group  {m) 
whicn  is  much  larger  in  the  cervical  than  in  other  parte  of  the 
cord,  and  so  causes  the  horn  to  be  extended  laterally  much  more 
here  than  elsewhere  (see  Fig.  192).    Lastly,  there  is  a  group  of 
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cells,  generally  called  Clarke's  vesicular  column,  situated  near  the 
internal  border  of  the  posterior  horns  close  to  the  posterior  com- 
missure. The  group  is  present  only  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cer- 
vical enlargement,  in  the  dorsal  region  and  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  lumbar  enlargement  (see  Pig.  193). 

The  white  substance,  consisting  of  nerve-fibres,  forms  connec- 
tions in  the  first  place  with  the  various  orders  of  centres  in  the 
cord  itself  and  in  the  second  place  with  the  higher  centres  above 
the  cord,  in  the  brain.  We  may  thus  distinguish  two  sets  of  nerve- 
fibree,  one  forming  connections  within  the  cord  and  medulla  and 
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the  otlier  forming  commiinicatioDS  between  the  cord  and  the  cere- 
bellum and  cerebrum.     These  two  eete  of  fibres  will  be  divisible 
again  into  afferent  and  efferent. 
It  is  a  fact  of  very  peculiar  interest,  that  the  two  sets  of  fibres 
distinguished  above    seem    to  be 
Fio,  108.  developed  not  only  separately  but 

^     c  at  different  periods,  and  so  the  aid 

of  embryology  has  been  sought  to 
enable  us  to  distinguish  between 
them.  The  fibres  which  connect 
the  different  parts  of  the  cord  and 
medulla  with  each  other  may  be 
regarded  as  the  primary  or  funda- 
mental ones,  and  it  is  found  that 
they  are  the  first  formed,  while 
those  forming  higher  connection." 
are  of  subsequent  development. 
As  nerve-fibres  are  first  developed 
without  the  medullary  sheath,  and 
recently  formed  tracts  are  therefore 
much  paler  than  those  which  have 
acquired  it,  we  have  in  this  a  means 
of  distinguishing  the  fundamental 
from  the  eeeondary.  AVliat  follows 
will  be  understood  by  reference  to 
Fig.  194,  which  represent*  a  trans- 
verse section  of  the  cer\'ical  cord 
in  the  foetus  of  nine  months. 

The  first  developed  fibres  imme- 
diately surround  tue  gray  matter, 
and  are  called  the  anterior  and  posterior  root-zones.  As  they 
form  communications  between  one  part  of  the  gray  matter  and 
another,  the  fibres  are  comparatively  short  and  their  number  is 
generally  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  gray  matter,  or  at  least 
of  ganglion  cells  in  the  horns.  These  fibres  therefore  do  not 
diminish  from  above  downwards  as  do  the  others. 

Of  the  fibres  forming  communications  between  the  brain  and 
cord,  the  best  known  are  those  which  convey  the  motor  impulses 
from  the  brain  to  the  cord.  These  form  the  pyramidal  tract. 
We  shall  atlerwards  trace  them  from  the  cortex  of  the  brain  down- 
wards,' but  at  present  we  take  thsm  up  at  the  medulla  oblongata. 
Here  they  form  the  anterior  pyramids  and  most  of  the  fibres 
decussate  so  that  in  the  cord  they  occupy  the  opposite  side  to  that 
which  they  have  in  the  brain.  Some  of  them,  however,  do  not 
decussate,  but  remain  in  the  anterior  parts  of  the  cord,  forming  a 
small  band  on  either  side  of  the  anterior  longitudinal  fissure,  uie 
COLUMNS  OF  TuBCK(Z'in  figure).  The  great  mass  of  tbe  fibres, 
having  decussated,  pass  to  the  lateral  column  of  the  cord,  where 
they  occupy  a  definite  position  in  its  posterior  part*  {pt  in  figure). 
The  fibres  m  both  these  positions  diminish  in  number  from  above 
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downwards,  as  they  pa^s  into  the  gray  substaDce  of  the  cord  at 
Bucce&sive  levels  in  order  to  connect  with  the  centres  in  the 
anterior  comua. 

The  secondary  centripetal  fibres,  or  those  which  form  sensory 
connections  between  the  cord  and  brain,  are  represented  by  a  tract 
in  the  posterior  columns  lying  next  the  posterior  longitudinal 
fissure,  and  occupying  a  position  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
columns  of  TurcK  antenorly.  These  are  called  the  columns  of 
GoLL((?in  figure),  and  they  also  diminish  from  above  downwards. 
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Besides  this  there  is  a  tract  which  forms  communications  between 
the  cerebellum  and  the  cord,  but  which  is  not  of  late  development. 
This  is  the  so-called  cerebellar  tract  {clc  in  figure),  which  lies  in 
the  lateral  column  outside  the  pyramidal  tract,  and  as  if  flattened 
against  the  surface.  The  function  of  this  tract  is  not  known,  but 
it  is  composed  of  centripetal  fibres  and  diminishes  from  above 
downwards  even  more  quickly  than  the  pyramidal  tract,  so  that 
by  its  disappearance  the  latter  may  come  to  the  surface. 

In  the  medulla  oblongata  the  gray  and  white  substances  of  the 
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cord  may  be  traced  upwards,  but  they  undergo  considerable  dielo- 
cation.  ITrorn  the  exaniinatioD  of"  Fig.  195  it  will  be  seen  that,  as 
the  central  canal  passes  backwards  and  finally  opens  out  in  the 
fourth  ventricle,  the  gray  matter,  departing  from  its  arrangement 
into  cornua  but  still  aggregated  in 
A  Fig.  1%.  (he    neighborhood   of   the   central 

canal  and  ventricle,  forms  various 
masses  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
medulla.  These  masses  have  special 
importance  as  being  the  nuclei  of 
origin  of  certain  nerves,  and  will 
be  afterwards  more  particularly  re- 
ferred to,  in  connection  with  bulbar 
paralysis.  The  white  substance  grad- 
ually comes  to  occupy  the  middle 
and  anterior  parts  of  the  medulla, 
and  the  olivary  body  is  intercalated 
in  its  midst.  The  pyramidal  tract 
is  easily  recognized  here,  forming 
the  anterior  pyramids  (p),  which 
decussate  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
medulla  (^4).  The  motor  fibres  hav- 
ing assumed  a  position  in  front  re- 
main anterior  to  the  sensory  in  the 
rest  of  their  course  upwards  in  the 
brain. 


We  have  already  seen  that  when 
a  nerve-stem  in  an  animal  or  in  man 
is  divided,  the  peripheral  portion  of 
tlie  nerve  degenerates.  The  most 
prominent  changes  are  in  the  me- 
dullary sheath  which  coagulates, 
then  breaks  up,  and  is  finally  ab- 
sorbed. The  degeneration  occurs 
from  the  point  of  section  towards 
tlie  peripliery,  and  we  have  seen 
that  the  explanation  of  this  seema 
to  be  that  uie  nerve-fibrea  are  cut 
off  from  their  trophic  centres  in  the 
cord. 

In  the  central  nervous  system  a 
egeneration  occurs  when  the  fibres 
are  interrupted,  eitiier  by  division,  as  in  experiments  on  animals, 
or  by  coarse  lesions  in  man.  The  degeneration  is  of  the  same 
character  as  in  peripheral  nerves,  and  results  in  the  destruction  of 
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somewhat  similar  secondary  <] 
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the  medullary  sheath.  It  is  known  that  the  opaque  dead-white 
color  of  the  white  or  fibrous  nerve-substance  ia  due  to  the  medul- 
lary sheath,  which  is  a  highly  refracting  fatty  substance.  If  this 
medullary  sheath  be  lost  men  the  white  nerve-substance  beeomes 
gray,  and  so  we  speak  of  gray  deqkseration  in  all  eases  where  the 
medullary  sheath  is  lost,  whether  from  the  cause  we  are  con- 
sidering or  not.  A  tract  of  white  nervous  tissue  affected  with  this 
degeneration  will  be  like  a  tract  of  gray  substance.  Again,  in  pre- 
paring the  tissue  of  the  nervous  system  for  microscopic  examina- 
tion, some  form  of  the  method  introduced  by  Lockhart  Clarke  is 
generally  used.  In  this  method  staining  by  carmine  or  other  dye 
IS  employed,  and  as  the  medullary  sheath  does  not  take  on  the 
staining  at  all,  and  ae  it  is  the  most  bulky  constituent  of  the  white 
substance,  the  normal  white  substance  as  a  whole  is  less  deeply 
stained  than  the  gray  substance.  When  secondary  degeneration 
has  occurred,  the  efl'ect  of  staining  is  to  make  the  altered  white 
substance  appear  like  the  gray  substance.  In  figures  representing 
gray  degeneration  therefore  the  aifected  parts  will  be  shaded  like 
the  gray  substance. 

Wnen  a  degenerated  area  is  examined  more  particularly  under 
the  microscope  the  most  marked  change  is  the  great  reduction  in 
the  number  of  nerve-fibres,  as  shown  in  Pig.  196,     The  connective 
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substance  is  greatly  increased,  and  the  nerve-fibres  appear  only  at 
intervals,  a  few  surviving  in  the  midst  of  the  general  destruction. 
There  is  sometimes  also  considerable  shrinking  of  the  degenerated 
area,  bat  this  is  much  more  manifest  in  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
parts  above  it  than  in  the  cord. 

In  addition  to  simple  degeneration  there  is  sometimes  a  new 
formation  of  connective  tissue,  which  some  regard  as  inflammatory 
in  character.  The  inflammatory  character  is  little  marked  in 
secoudary  degeneration,  but  there  are  some  forms  of  gray  degener- 
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Fig.  197. 


c 


ation  in  which  the  inflammatory  new-formation  is  perhaps  the 
primary  factor,  and  the  degeneration  of  the  nerve-fibres  the  result 

of  it.  Whether  there  be  new-formed  con- 
nective tissue  or  not,  and  whether  the  pro- 
cess be  inflammatory  or  not,  the  absence 
of  the  soft  medullary  sheath  causes  a 
hardening  of  the  tissue,  and  so  the  term 
SCLEROSIS  when  applied  to  the  white  sub- 
stance is  nearly  equivalent  to  gray  degen- 
eration. 

It  has  been  said  above  that  the  degen- 
eration occurs  in  the  fibres  which  are  cut 
oft'  from  their  trophic  centres,  and  it 
seems  that  in  the  cord  the  trophic  centres 
are  at  the  lower  termination  of  the  cen- 
tripetal fibres  and  the  upper  termination 
of  the  centrifuffal.  Hence  the  degenera^ 
tion  follows  the  direction  in  which  the 
nerve  conducts,  passing  upwards  from 
the  seat  of  lesion  in  the  case  of  centri- 
petal fibres  and  downwards  in  the  case  of 
centriftigal.  So  we  speak  of  ascending 
and  descending  sclerosis. 

The  degeneration  takes  some  time  to 
develop.  According  to  experiments  in 
dogs  it  begins  fourteen  days  after  the 
infliction  of  an  injury,  but  it  is  many 
weeks  before  the  appearances  are  ftilly 
established. 


Descending  Gray  Degeneration  {<k- 
seending  sclerosis). — ^As  we  have  just  seen, 
this  lesion  aftects  centriftigal  or  motor 
fibres,  including  the  fibres  of  the  anterior 
root-zone  and  the  pyramidal  tract  The 
former  are  short  fibres,  and  when  they 
are  interrupted  there  is  a  descending 
degeneration  extending  only  a  short  dis- 
tance downwards.  But  the  fibres  of  the 
pyramidal  tract  are  continuous  from  the 
brain  downwards  to  the  extremity  of  the 
cord,  and  wherever  interrupted  they  show 
degeneration  in  all  parts  situated  below 
the  lesion. 

The  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal 
tract  is  most  frequently  brought  about 
by  a  lesion  of  the  brain,  and  in  that  case 
it  exists  in  the  parts  of  the  tract  above  as 
well  as  in  those  below  the  medulla  oblongata,  where  we  shall  trace 
it  afterwards.     We  have  here  to  consider  it  in  the  medulla  and 
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cord.  In  the  medulla  oblongata  it  occupies  the  anterior  pyramid 
(see  Fig.  197,  a),  where  it  frequently  produces  great  shrinking.  At 
the  lower  part  of  the  medulla  (b)  the  degenerated  fibres  decussate 
and  the  degeneration  takes  up  its  position  at  first  at  the  side  of  the 
central  canal  (see  figure),  afterwards,  in  the  cord,  passing  into  the 
lateral  columns  in  l£e  regular  position  of  the  pyramidal  tract  (c,  d^ 
€,/).  In  some  cases  it  entirely  decussates,  but  the  columns  of- 
TUrck  in  the  anterior  white  columns  are  also  affected  in  most 
cases.  In  its  whole  course  the  lesion  diminishes  from  above  down- 
wards, but  is  traceable  down  to  the  lumbar  region. 

It  will  be  understood  that,  if  the  pyramidal  tract  be  interrupted 
in  any  part  of  its  course,  the  degeneration  follows  in  all  succeeding 
parts.  If  the  entire  cord  be  divided  there  is,  immediately  beneath 
the  point  of  section,  a  degeneration  of  the  anterior  root-zones 
which  is  continued  but  a  short  distance.  There  is  also  a  degener- 
ation of  the  pyramidal  tract  continued  downwards  the  whole  length 
of  the  cord.  The  interruption  either  in  the  cord  or  brain  may  be 
incomplete,  and  in  that  case  the  degenerated  fibres  will  be  fewer 
in  number  and  the  area  less  distinctive  in  appearance. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  pvramidal  fibres  end  in  the  cord 
at  successive  levels,  passing  into  tne  ganglionic  centres.  When 
the  fibres  are  degenerated  the  ganglion  cells  will  not  be  affected 
except  that  they  are  cut  oflF  from  the  higher  centres  and  left  more 
to  themselves.  They  are  still  connected  with  the  muscles,  which 
retain  their  contractile  power.  Voluntary  motion  is  lost,  but 
certain  involuntary  muscular  phenomena  may  be  even  exaggerated. 

There  are  two  symptoms  generally  supposed  to  be  related  to  degen- 
eration of  the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord  which  it  is  proper  here  to 
consider  with  a  view  to  their  probable  pathology,  these  are  the  so- 
called  late  rigidity  and  the  exaggerated  tendon  reflex. 

Late  rigidity,  occurring  in  hemiplegia,  comes  on  a  considerable 
time  after  the  onset  of  the  paralysis,  and  may  be  regarded  as  coin- 
ciding in  time  with  the  full  development  of  the  sclerosis.  There 
is  here  a  more  or  less  permanent  contraction  of  some  muscles  with 
absence  of  contraction  in  others,  producing  sometimes  fixation  of 
the  members  of  the  body  in  special  positions  so  as  to  have  the 
appearance  of  deformity.  This  fixed  condition,  due  to  the  mus- 
cular spasm,  is  often  called  contracture.  It  implies  a  continuous 
impulse  to  the  contracted  muscles  originating  in  the  cord  or  else- 
where. Charcot  suggests  that  the  inflammatory  process  which  he 
supposes  to  be  involved  in  the  sclerosis  may  irritate  the  fibres 
passing  to  the  anterior  cornua  and  so  result  in  the  stimulation  of 
the  muscular  centres  there.  But  this  view  can  hardly  be  accepted; 
there  may  be  almost  no  signs  of  inflammation  in  the  aflTected  part 
and  yet  marked  rigidity.  Besides,  it  is  diflicult  to  understand  how 
irritation  of  degenerated  and  virtually  lost  fibres  should  cause 
stimulation  of  the  ganglion  cells.  A  more  probable  explanation 
is  suggested  by  Hitzig.  Taking  as  an  example  the  case  of  the  arm 
in  hemiplegia,  it  appears  that  the  contraction  occurs  most  readily 
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in  those  muscles  which  are  in  a  position  to  contract  most  easily. 
The  hemiplegic  ffenerallv  lies  in  bed  with  his  forearm  across  his 
chest,  and  even  when  walking  about  he  supports  it  across  his  chest, 
and  it  is  the  biceps  which  becomes  rigid.  Then  it  has  been  shown 
that  when  the  fingers  are  released  from  the  action  of  the  muscles 
and  left  to  assume  the  position  to  which  the  bones  and  ligaments 
best  accommodate  themselves,  they  assume  a  semi-flexed  position, 
such  as  we  see  in  the  dead  body.  It  is  obvious  that  the  flexor 
muscles  will  most  easily  contract  under  these  circumstances,  and 
it  is  they  which  ffet  rigid  in  hemiplegics.  Take  along  with  this 
the  fact  which  Volkmann  points  out,  that  muscles  can  actively  con- 
tract but  cannot  actively  relax,  and  it  is  seen  that  any  slight  impulse 
is  apt  to  be  cumulative  when  there  is  no  action  of  antagonistic 
muscles.  The  ganglion  cells  of  the  anterior  cornua  are  still  in 
connection  with  the  muscles,  and  although  cut  off  from  the  upper 
brain  are  still  exposed  to  irregular  and,  as  it  were,  accidental  stim- 
ulation. There  are  reflex  stimuli,  and  there  are  stimuli  from 
above  conveyed  in  a  roundabout  way  through  the  still  open  com- 
munications in  the  cord.  A  multitude  of  slight  stimulations  will 
reach  the  gandion  cells  and  feeble  impulses  will  be  conveyed  to 
the  muscles.  Those  which  from  their  position  are  stretched  will 
not  contract,  but  those  which  are  so  placed  as  to  contract  easily  will 
do  so,  at  first  feebly  but  with  cumulative  force.  This  view  is  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that,  in  the  early  stages  of  late  rigidity,  there  is 
oft;en  considerable  relaxation  of  the  muscles  after  prolonged  rest  as 
in  sleep,  so  that  a  limb  which  was  rigid  at  niffht  is  found  in  the 
mominff  soft  and  movable.  The  ganglion  cefis  in  sleep  are  pro- 
tected from  external  stimulation  and  they  cease  acting. 

The  exaggerated  tendon  reflex  may  be  regarded  as  due  to  the 
isolation  of  the  muscular  centres  in  the  cord.  When  the  control 
of  higher  centres  is  removed,  lower  centres  usuallv  act  more 
readily.  The  skin  reflex  is  frequently  decreased,  but  tlie  muscular 
centres  seem  to  be  more  powerftilly  acted  on  by  stimuli  coming 
from  the  muscles. 

It  may  be  added  that  these  two  symptoms  are  prominent  in  the 
spastic  paralysis  of  Erb,  where  there  is,  as  we  shall  see  further  on, 
a  spontaneous  sclerosis  of  the  lateral  columns. 

Ascending  Gray  Degeneration  (ascending  sclerosis). — This  condi- 
tion occurs  as  a  result  of  any  cause  which  interrupts  the  ascending 
or  sensory  fibres  of  the  cord.  It  may  be  the  consequence  of 
pressure  by  tumors,  hemorrhages,  abscesses,  fractured  or  displaced 
vertebrae,  inflammatory  products,  etc.  It  occurs  in  parts  above  the 
seat  of  interruption,  and  the  degenerated  fibres  are  centripetal. 

The  degeneration  affects  the  centripetal  fibres,  and  these  we 
have  already  seen  to  be  of  two  kinds.  There  are  the  short  fibres 
communicating  between  different  segments  of  the  cord,  and  form- 
ing the  posterior  root-zones,  and  there  are  the  longer  fibres  com- 
municating between  the  cord  and  brain,  and  forming  the  columns 
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of  Goll  and  the  direct  cerebellar  tracts.     Immediately  above  the 

lesion,  both  of  these  are  affected  so  that  the  degeneration  has 

considerable  lateral  extension  involving  the  whole  of  the  posterior 

columns    and    the    direct    cerebellar 

tracts.      But  the   lesion    soon  limits 

itself  to  the  columns  of  Goll  and  the 

direct  cerebellar  tract  (see  Fig.  198), 

and  in  these  parts  it  can  be  traced  up 

to  the  restiform  body  on  the  one  hand, 

and    the    cerebellum    on    the    other. 

According  to  Schiefferdecker,  the  de- 

feneration  in  these  two  situations 
iminishes  from  below  upwards,  the 
diminution  occurring  at  intervals  as  if 
at  definite  levels  fibres  passed  into  the 
cord. 

Some  cases  have  been  recorded  in 
which  a  tumor  pressing  on  the  cauda 
equina,  or  a  severe  traumatic  lesion  of 
the  sciatic  nerves,  had  led  to  ascending 
degeneration  of  the  cord.  In  the  lum- 
bar and  lower  dorsal  regions  the  whole 
posterior  white  columns  were  degener- 
ated, but  on  passing  upwards  the  aegen- 
eration  became  limited  to  the  columns 
of  Goll  and  cerebellar  fibres  as  above. 
It  will  be  evident  that  a  lesion  which 
interrupts  the  cord  will  lead  to  an 
ascending  degeneration  above  its  seat 
and  a  descenaing  degeneration  below 
it,  as  in  Fig.  198.  The  degeneration 
will  diminish  in  both  cases  as  we  pass 
from  the  lesion,  quickly  at  first,  but 
afterwards  more  gradually. 


Degeneration  in  the  cord  after 
AMPUTATIONS  has  been  observed  in  a 
number  of  cases.  The  removal  of  a 
limb  abolishes  the  function  of  the 
nervous  structures  concerned  in  the 
movements  and  other  actions  of  the 
limb,  and  so  these  structures  undergo 
atrophy  from  disuse.  The  posterior 
roots  of  the  nerves  are  often  slightly 
atrophied,  but  the  white  columns  of 
the  cord  are  not  affected.  The  prin- 
cipal change  is  in  the  anterior  cornua, 
where  some  of  the  ganglion  cells  com- 
pletely disappear,  and  others  are  shorn 
of  their  processes  and  atrophied.    This 
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degeneration.  At  d,  the  ascending 
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root-tones,  the  columns  of  Goll,  and 
the  direct  cerebellar  tracts,  but  above 
that  it  is  confined  to  the  two  latter. 
At/ to  hf  the  columns  of  TUrck  and 
the  pyramidal  tracts  are  affected. 
(Erb.) 
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occurs  at  a  part  of  the  cord  corresponding  with  the  amputated 
limb,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  body.  If  the  amput&rtion  has 
been  made  comparatively  late  in  life,  there  is  usually  little  chanee 
in  the  cord ;  the  earlier  the  age  of  the  person  at  the  time  of  the 
anaputation  the  more  likely  are  these  changes  to  occur. 

In  a  case  recorded  by  Edinger,  in  which  intra-uterine  amputa- 
tion of  the  forearm  had  occurred,  and  the  person  lived  to  the  age 
of  fifty-two,  there  was  considerable  atrophy  of  the  nerves  and  of 
the  corresponding  half  of  the  cord,  especially  of  the  gray  matter. 
There  was  also  some  atrophy  in  the  motor  region  of  the  convolu- 
tions in  the  brain. 


INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD. 

In  the  widest  acceptation,  inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord,  or 
myelitis,  includes  a  large  number  of  widely  different  conditions, 
each  of  which  will  be  considered  separately  afterwards.  The  cases 
may  for  convenience  be  divided  into  two  groups.  In  one  of  these 
the  aftection  has  a  limited  longitudinal  extension,  but  involves  the 
cord  rather  in  its  thickness.  For  this  class  of  cases  it  is  customary 
to  use  the  expression  transverse  myelitis  in  order  to  distinguish 
from  those  in  which  a  considerable  length  of  cord  is  attacked, 
while  the  inflammation  has  a  limited  transverse  extension.  The 
former  are  usually  due  to  a  definite  cause  which  acts  on  the  cord 
at  a  particular  level.  In  the  second  group  the  inflammation 
follows  a  particular  physiological  system  in  the  cord,  as  for  in- 
stance a  tract  of  white  substance,  and  extends  in  it  for  some 
distance  from  above  downwards.  Such  inflammations  may  in- 
volve the  white  substance  or  the  gray  substance,  and  they  are 
often  distinguished  by  the  names  poliomyelitis  (7ro?M>c  =  gray)  and 
LEUCOMYELiTis  (^n^«of  =  white).  Thcsc  inflammations  have  for  the 
most  part  no  assignable  cause,  and  are  sometimes  called  sponta- 
neous. Closely  allied  to  these  systemic  inflammations  there  is 
a  form  of  spontaneous  myelitis  in  which  the  distribution  is  some- 
what irregular,  but  still  has  a  certain  tendency  to  localize  itself. 
We  shall  consider  the  two  classes  indicated  above  under  separate 
headings. 

transverse  myelitis. 

1.  Acute  transverse  myelitis,  or  simply  Acute  Myelitis. — 
Acute  inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord  is  nearly  always  secondary 
to  some  other  condition.  It  may  be  produced  by  fracture,  disloca- 
tion, acute  curvature  of  the  vertebrae,  direct  injury  to  the  cord. 
It  may  be  caused  by  extension  of  inflammation,  as  when  an  abscess 
penetrates  into  the  spinal  canal,  producing  inflammation  first  of 
the  meninges.  A  tumor  may  produce  it  by  compression,  but  as 
the  compression  is  usually  gradual  there  is  more  frequently  a 
chronic  myelitis,  and  the  same  applies  to  most  cases  of  curvature 
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of  the  spine.  Acute  myelitis  also  occurs  in  consequence  of  ex- 
posure to  cold,  especially  when  the  body  has  been  overheated.  It 
may  be  a  complication  or  sequel  of  an  acute  specific  fever,  as 
typhus,  and  it  is  said  to  be  not  uncommon  in  syphilitic  patients. 

The  myelitis  is  limited  in  longitudinal  extent,  and  as  the  usual 
result  is  softening  of  the  cord,  the  expression  acute  softbnino  op 
THE  CORD  is  almost  equivalent  to  myelitis.  The  softening  is  usually 
most  manifest  in  the  gray  substance  and  may  even  be  apparentlv 
confined  to  it,  but  it  really  involves  the  white  substance  as  well, 
and  usually  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cord. 

The  softened  nervous  tissue  presents,  in  different  cases,  consider- 
able variations  in  color,  so  that  red,  yellow,  gray,  white,  and  even 
ffreen  soft;ening  have  be6n  described.  If  much  blood  has  escaped 
iTom  the  vessels,  there  will  be  red  softening  merging  into  yellow. 

The  characteristic  morbid  changes  are  the  breaking  up  of  the 
nervous  tissue  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  other  structures.  In 
the  white  substance  drops  of  myeline  escaped  from  the  medullary 
sheath  are  found,  and  the  axis-cylinders  are  swollen.  The  fatty 
degeneration  is  manifested  in  the  presence  of  abundant  compound 
granular  corpuscles,  which,  to  a  large  extent,  are  probably  leu- 
cocytes or  neuroglia  cells,  which  have  picked  up  the  disintegrated 
myeline ;  but  there  may  be  abundant  leucocytes  apart  from  these 
cells.  There  is  also  fatty  degeneration  of  the  walls  of  the  blood- 
vessels, the  fat  here  having  a  similar  source. 

The  myelitis  rarely  goes  on  to  suppuration,  but  usually  passes 
into  a  chronic  stage.  The  fat  both  of  the  medullary  sheath  and 
of  the  compound  granular  corpuscles,  is  absorbed,  and  a  condition 
of  gray  softening  remains.  As  the  inflammation  becomes  more 
chronic  there  is  new  formation  of  connective  tissue  of  a  cicatricial 
character.  In  this  way  the  cord  at  the  part  affected  may  be  re- 
placed by  a  cicatrix,  or  by  a  cyst,  and  its  conduction  completely 
interrupted.  In  some  cases  the  interruption  is  not  so  complete, 
and  there  may  even  be  a  partial  regeneration  of  the  conducting 
fibres,  and  a  partial  recovery  from  the  consequent  paralysis.  As 
a  consequence  of  the  interruption  in  the  white  substance,  there 
is  ascending  and  descending  gray  degeneration  of  the  usual  dis- 
tribution. 

2.  Chronic  Transverse  Myelitis. — We  have  just  seen  that  this 
condition  may  follow  on  an  acute  myelitis,  but  the  inflammation 
may  be  chronic  from  the  first,  when  it  is  produced  by  an  irritant 
which  acts  gradually.  It  is  most  frequently  the  result  of  chronic 
compression  of  the  cord,  as  in  the  case  of  curvature,  or  pressure 
by  a  tumor.  It  may  also  be  propagated  from  the  membranes,  a 
spinal  meningitis  passing  into  a  myelitis.  We  have  already  seen 
that  it  may  arise  by  extension  from  a  peripheral  nerve,  the  inflam- 
mation travelling  upwards  to  the  cord. 

The  changes  produced  are  those  common  to  chronic  inflamma- 
tions. There  is  new  formation  of  a  dense  connective  tissue,  de- 
veloping in  the  usual  way  from  cells  like  those  of  granulations. 
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The  new-formed  tissue  causes  compression  of  the  proper  nervous 
elements  and  their  atrophy.  In  the  white  substance  the  nerve- 
fibres  disappear,  and  in  the  graj  substance  the  ganglion  cells. 
With  the  growth  of  this  dense  tissue  there  is  an  induration  of 
the  cord,  and  the  term  sclerosis  is  applicable.  In  the  white  sub- 
stance sclerosis,  causing  the  disappearance  of  the  nerve-fibres, 
brings  about  a  gray  condition,  so  that  the  appearances  of  gray  de- 
generation are  produced.  There  is  also  a  degree  of  shrinking 
of  the  parts,  ana  this  is  often  especially  manifest  in  the  gray  sub^ 
stance. 

As  the  nervous  structures  are  partially  or  completely  destroyed 
there  is  a  greater  or  less  interruption  of  the  cord,  and  this  results 
in  the  usual  secondary  degenerations  above  and  below  the  seat  of 
the  lesion. 

SYSTEMATIC   MYELITIS. 

As  already  indicated,  in  the  diseases  included  here  the  affection 
follows  certain  physiological  systems,  and  we  have,  in  the  first 
place,  to  inquire  whether  any  explanation  of  this  can  be  suggested. 

In  almost  all  the  examples  of  inflammation  studied  in  other 
parts  of  this  work,  the  extension  of  the  process  is  alone  definite 
paths.  The  irritant  has  been  brought  to  an  organ  by  the  blood- 
vessels, or  by  some  path  of  transit,  such  as  a  mucous  canal,  and  it 
has  extended,  it  may  be,  by  the  lymphatics  or  along  a  surface.  In 
the  lesions  here  to  be  considered,  however,  the  problem  is  much 
more  diflicult.  The  localization  of  the  disease  bears  no  relation 
to  the  bloodvessels  or  lymphatic  vessels,  and  if  the  ifritant  is 
brought  by  the  blood  there  must  be  local  peculiarities  leading  to 
differences  in  the  susceptibility  of  different  structures. 

In  studying  the  various  structures  which  constitute  the  cord  we 
saw  that  in  the  development  of  the  cord  a  certain  difference  is 
apparent.  In  the  white  substance  there  are  certain  fundamental 
structures  constituting  the  root-zones,  and  certain  accessory  tracts 
which  are  separately  developed,  and  mostly  of  later  formation.  In 
the  gray  substance  also  there  are  difterences  in  the  periods  at 
which  the  groups  of  ganglion  cells  appear,  so  much  so  that  some 
of  them  which  appear  later  than  the  rest  have  been  named  acces- 
sory nuclei.  These  are  chiefly  the  median  and  medio-lateral 
groups.  It  is  hardly  remarkable  that  these  various  tracts  of  white 
substance  and  groups  of  ganglion  cells  should  have  various  powers 
of  resistance,  and  that  the  more  recently  developed  or  accessory 
structures  should  be  least  resistant.  It  is  even  conceivable  that 
some  of  these  should  be,  from  their  origin,  so  unstable  that  Avithout 
any  exciting  cause  they  may  tend  to  degenerate.  In  this  way  the 
boundary  line  between  actual  inflammations  and  simple  degenera- 
tions is  reached.  There  are  some  of  the  diseases  here  to  be  con- 
sidered which  have  undoubtedly  the  characters  of  inflammation, 
and  even  of  acute  inflammation.  But  there  are  others  in  which 
the   characters   are   rather  those  of  a  chronic   degeneration   or 
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atrophy  of  the  structurefl  concerned,  with  very  little  of  an  inflam- 
matory character. 

There  are  thus  various  degrees  of  susceptibility  in  the  diflferent 
structures  of  the  cord  and  medulla  oblongata,  and  when  an  irritant 
exists  in  the  blood,  developed  perhaps  in  connection  with  exposure 
to  cold  or  otherwise,  there  will  be,  according  to  circumstances, 
various  manifestations.  In  this  connection  it  will  be  understood 
how  syphilis  has  frequently  something  to  do  with  the  causation  of 
these  diseases. 

1.  Sclerosis  of  the  Posterior  Columns  {Locomotor  Ataxia^ 
TaMs  DoTsalis). — ^If  the  cord  is  examined  in  well-advanced  cases 
of  this  disease,  the  posterior  white  columns  are  found  gray  and 
shrunken,  and  the  posterior  roots  are  also  atrophied.  There  is 
often  meningitis,  the  soft  membranes  being  thickened  and  adherent 
to  the  cord  beneath  as  well  as  to  the  dura  mater  on  the  surface. 
The  meningitis  corresponds  in  its  extent  to  the  degeneration,  and 
is  evidence  of  the  inflammatory  nature  of  the  disease  in  the  cord 
itself.  In  early  stages  of  the  disease  the  changes  in  the  cord  may 
be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  can  be  detected  with  the  micro- 
scope. In  advanced  stages  there  may  be  similar  changes  in  the 
optic  nerve,  the  oculo-motor,  the  hypoglossal,  etc. 

The  lesion  consists  primarily  in  an  inflammatory  new-formation, 
round  cells  are  first  produced  which  may  be  seen  most  abundantly 
near  the  bloodvessels;  afterwards  there  is  the  usual  inflammatory 
new-formation  of  connective  tissue,  which  may  even  be  fibrillated. 
There  is  corresponding  destruction  of  the  nerve-fibres;  in  the 
earlier  stages  the  fibres  are  still  present,  but  separated  by  con- 
nective tissue ;  through  time,  however,  very  few  nerve-fibres  are 
left  in  the  degenerated  part.  In  earlier  periods  compound  granular 
corpuscles  may  be  met  with,  and  in  later  stages  there  are  commonly 
large  numbers  of  amyloid  bodies.  These  are  round  or  oval  bodies 
three  or  four  times  the  size  of  blood-corpuscles  and  presenting  a 
peculiar  bright  glancing  appearance  (Fig.  199).  They  frequently 
present  a  concentric  striation  like  grains  of  potato  starch,  and  with 
iodine  they  take  on  a  deep  brown  coloration.  These  bodies  are 
sometimes  present  in  such  numbers  as  to  form  the  most  prominent 
feature  under  the  microscope. 

The  posterior  columns  are  the  parts  aflfected,  but  Charcot  has 

fointed  out  that  the  disease  does  not  invade  these  columns  uniformly, 
ts  special  seat  is  the  outer  parts  of  the  posterior  columns,  those 
next  to  the  posterior  cornua  (the  posterior  root-zones),  and  it  is 
stated  that  these  alone  are  aflfected  in  the  earlier  stages  (see  Fig. 
200).  The  columns  of  GoU  are  secondarily  invaded,  and  probably 
as  the  result  of  an  ascending  sclerosis.  That  this  is  so  appears 
from  the  actual  examination  of  the  cord  at  various  levels.  The 
disease  begins,  and  is  usually  most  advanced,  in  the  lumbar  region, 
but  in  the  lowest  part  of  that  region  the  lateral  parts  of  the  pos- 
terior columns  may  be  alone  involved.  On  passing  upwards  the 
columns  of  Goll  become  also  aflfected,  so  that  in  the  upper  half  of 
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the  lumbar  swelling  the  degeneration  may  he  coextensive  with 
the  posterior  columns.  This  continues  in  the  dorsal  region,  but 
in  the  cervical  the  sclerosis  begins  to  diminish  laterally,  and 
shades  off  into  the  columns  of  Goll,  in  which  it  may  be  continued 

Fia.  199,  Fio.  200. 


Amyloid  bodiu  from  conl.     X  300.  Pottirior  loleroiia  in  bd  •irlj'  >t«g*. 

conflnad  Ut  tbe  eilernml  p^rt  of  Ibe 
poaterlor  columns.  (Pierirt,  qaolcil 
br  Ebb.) 

up  into  the  restiform  body.  The  actual  primary  lesion  is  there- 
fore that  in  the  lateral  parts  of  the  posterior  columns,  and  the 
affection  in  the  columns  of  Goll  is  really  an  ascending  secondan.' 
degeneration,  these  columns  being,  as  already  stated,  the  principal 
seat  of  ascending  sclerosis. 

Besides  extending  to  the  columns  of  Goll,  the  disease  spreads 
commonly  to  the  posterior  roots,  which  are  often  much  atrophied. 
It  may  also  extend  to  the  posterior  gray  cornaa,  in  whicli  case 
anffisthesia  occurs,  or  to  the  lateral  columns,  in  which  case  paralyi^is 
ensues ;  or  it  may  even  pass  through  to  the  anterior  cornua,  when 
muscular  atrophy  occurs  in  addition  to  paralysis. 

The  PHYSIOLOGY  of  this  disease  is  a  very  difficult  subject.  It  is 
known-that  the  most  prominent  symptom  is  imperfect  coordination 
of  the  muscular  movements,  and  that  this  is  usually  associated  in 
its  early  periods  with  violent  pains,  and  sometimes  in  later  stages 
with  ana-sthesia.  There  are  two  views  as  to  the  cause  of  the  in- 
coordination. According  to  one,  the  connection  between  the 
cerebellum  {which  is  the  centre  for  coordination)  and  the  cord  is 
interrupted ;  and  according  to  the  other,  it  is  centripetal  or  sensory 
fibres  that  are  interrupted.  The  severe  lightning  pains  of  the 
early  periods  point  to  irritation  of  sensory  fibres,  and  the  region 
affected  is  one  where  centripetal  fibres  are  undoubtedly  in  pre- 
ponderating numbers.  The  secondary  extension  to  the  columns 
of  Goll  also  points  to  interruption  of  centripetal  fibres,  and  on  the 
whole  there  seems  no  escape  from  this  view.  It  is  no  objection  to 
it  that  aneesthesia  is  absent  in  most  cases,  and  is  usually  a  late 
symptom,  because  sensory  conduction  appears  to  be  by  many 
paths,  and  interruption  of  one  set  of  centripetal  fibres  does  not 
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Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  incoordination  is  due  to  interrup- 
tion of  centripetal  fibres,  we  have  to  inquire  how  it  comes  about. 
Lockhart  Clarke  has  made  a  very  suggestive  observation  in  this 
regard.  He  notes  that  there  is  probably  an  interruption  of  the 
centripetal  fibres  which  are  concerned  in  the  reflex  ftmction  of  the 
cord.  We  know  that  in  locomotor  ataxia  the  tendon  reflex  is 
abolished  (according  to  Erb,  w^henever  the  ataxia  is  developed), 
and  this  seems  to  indicate  that  the  reflex  fibres  from  tendons  and 
muscles  are  specially  involved.  Lockhart  Clarke  suggests  that 
the  normal  tonicity  of  the  muscles  is  due  to  the  continuous  stimu- 
lation of  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  anterior  cornua  by  stimuli  con- 
veyed from  the  cutaneous  surface,  is,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  permanent 
reflex  action.  The  reflex  fibres  being  interrupted,  the  tonicity  is 
interfered  with,  and  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  starts,  as  it 
were,  at  a  disadvantage,  from  an  indeterminate  state  of  relaxation. 
To  this  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  tonicity  is  probably  as  much 
due  to  accidental  stimulation  of  the  motor  ganglia  from  above, 
and,  besides,  that  ordinary  reflex  action  may  be  well  retained  with 
advanced  ataxia.  It  is  here  to  be  noted  that  in  order  to  an  eflicient 
contraction  of  a  muscle  the  centre  producing  the  contraction  must 
be  in  close  communication  with  the  muscle  by  centripetal  fibres, 
in  order  that  it  may,  as  it  were,  start  the  contraction  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  state  of  the  muscle.  Any  interruption  to  this  delicate 
adjustment  between  muscle  and  centre  must  seriously  interfere 
with  the  efliciency  of  the  contraction,  and  the  incoordination  may 
be  accounted  for  on  this  ground.  That  there  is  such  interruption 
is  rendered  evident  by  the  loss  of  the  tendon  reflex,  but  short  of 
absolute  destruction  of  the  connections,  there  may  be  such  an  in- 
terference with  them  as  to  render  the  contractions  ineflicient.  The 
absence  of  this  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  nmscles  previous 
to  contraction  may  be  partly  compensated  by  using  the  eyes  to 
direct  the  movements,  the  motor  cells  in  the  cord  being,  as  it  were, 
informed  from  above  of  the  state  of  the  muscles. 

The  occasional  supervention  of  anaesthesia  in  locomotor  ataxia 
is  to  be  held  as  indicating  an  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  gray 
matter  of  the  cord.  The  occurrence  of  true  paralysis  indicates 
that  the  neighboring  motor  tracts  in  the  lateral  columns  have  be- 
come involved. 

The  sclerosis  not  infrequently  extends  beyond  the  cord.  Of  very 
common  occurrence  is  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  from  sclerosis, 
and  there  may  be  affections  of  the  auditory  and  other  cerebral 
nerves.  There  may  be  incoordination  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye- 
ball and  of  those  ot  speech,  indicating  the  extension  of  the  disease 
to  the  medulla  oblongata. 

In  addition  to  the  conditions  already  referred  to,  Charcot  has 
called  special  attention  to  certain  trophic  lesions  which  occasion- 
ally occur  in  locomotor  ataxia.  These  are  of  three  kinds,  namely, 
certain  cutaneous  eruptions,  muscular  atrophy,  and  affections  of 
the  joints.     The  cutaneous  eruptions  occur  in  the  earlier  periods. 
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usually  coinciding  with  the  attacks  of  lightning  pains,  and  they 
are  in  the  form  of  local  eruptions  of  herpes,  lichen,  pemphigus. 
As  these  occur  in  the  earlier  periods,  and  are  coincident  with  the 
pains  which  are  evidences  of  irritation  of  the  centripetal  fibres, 
we  may  infer  that  the  trophic  fibres  of  the  skin  are  situated  in  the 
posterior  roots,  and  that  it  is  because  these  are  involved  in  the  in- 
flammatory process  that  the  cutaneous  eruptions  occur.  Muscular 
ATROPHY  is  not  very  common  in  locomotor  ataxia,  and  is  of  later 
occurrence.  The  muscles  may  waste  as  a  direct  result  of  paralysis, 
but  this  is  a  slow  atrophv  from  disuse.  In  some  cases,  however, 
there  are  localized  atrophies  of  special  muscles  similar  to  those  in 
progressive  muscular  atrophv  and  in  bulbar  paralysis.  In  these 
cases  the  disease  has  extended  to  the  anterior  cornua  in  which  are 
situated  the  trophic  centres  of  the  muscles,  and  there  is  destruction 
of  the  ganglion  cells  there,  just  as  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy. 
The  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  JOINTS  cousist  in  comparatively  acute  swell- 
ings, with  exudation,  followed  by  atrophy  of  the  ends  of  the  bones. 
Dislocations  of  the  joints  may  occur  in  consequence.  These 
trophic  disturbances  of  the  joints  seem  also  to  occur  in  cases 
where  the  disease  extends  to  the  anterior  cornua,  the  trophic 
centres  for  the  whole  organs  of  locomotion  having  their  seat  there. 
The  propagation  of  the  disease  to  the  anterior  cornua,  leading  to 
muscular  atrophy  or  trophic  affections  of  the  joints,  seems  to  be 
not  uncommon,  and  may  occur  at  a  comparatively  early  period. 
This  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  remarkable  when  we  consider  that 
there  are,  for  purposes  of  reflex  action,  direct  connections  between 
the  posterior  root-zones  and  the  anterior  cornua. 

Freidrich's  Hereditary  Ataxia. — A  considerable  number  of 
cases  have  been  described  in  which  motor  incoordination  has 
appeared  at  an  early  age  in  several  members  of  the  same  femily. 
There  is,  in  these  cases,  probably  a  congenital  faulty  development 
of  the  cord,  and  the  ataxia  is  the  consequence  rather  of  a  degenera- 
tive than  an  inflammatory  process.  Consistently  with  this  there 
are  seldom  lightning  pains,  or  any  affection  of  sensation.  There 
is  also  little  tendency  to  transverse  extension  of  the  lesion  in  the 
cord,  but,  on  the  other'  hand,  the  longitudinal  extension  is  very 
rapid,  the  disease  attacking  almost  the  whole  extent  of  the  cord 
at  once.  It  also  extends  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  as  evidenced 
by  the  occurrence  of  disturbance  of  speech  and  nystagmus. 

General  Paralysis  of  the  insane  is  often  associated  with  ataxia, 
and  the  spinal  cord  presents  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns 
similar  to  that  in  ordinary  ataxia. 

2.  Spontaneous  Lateral  Sclerosis  {Erbs'  Spastic  Parali/sis). — 
In  studying  descending  degeneration,  we  saw  that  the  pyramidal 
tract  is  liable  to  secondary  changes  when  interrupted  in  its  course. 
In  the  disease  now  under  consideration,  we  have  an  independent 
disease  of  the  pyramidal  tract,  having  a  similar  anatomical  dis- 
tribution.    It  usually  begins   in   the   lumbar  cord,  and  attacks 
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simultaneously  both  pyramidal  tracts.  These  cases  are  of  some- 
what frequent  occurrence,  but  seldom  come  to  post-mortem  ex- 
amination. In  a  case  recorded  by  Dreschfeld,  however,  sclerosis 
was  found  in  the  lateral  columns. 

The  symptoms  already  referred  to  as  characteristic  of  descending 
sclerosis  are  here  very  pronounced,  namely,  spasm  of  the  muscles 
chiefly  of  the  lower  extremity,  with  exaggerated  tendon  reflex. 
There  is  also,  of  course,  paralysis. 

The  sclerosis  appears  to  extend  not  infrequently  from  the  pyram- 
idal tract  to  the  anterior  cornua  of  the  gray  substance.  In  that 
case  there  is  muscular  atrophy  in  addition  to  the  other  phenomena. 
To  conditions  of  this  kind,  Charcot  has  given  the  name  amyo- 
trophic LATERAL  SCLEROSIS. 

3.  Poliomyelitis  Anterior  Acuta  {Infantile  Paralysis^  Acute 
Atrophic  Spinal  Paralysis). — This  is  a  disease  mostly  of  infancy  and 
early  childhood,  but  not  by  any  means  unknown  in  the  adult.  At 
the  onset  there  are  usually  signs  of  acute  inflammation  (fever, 
sometimes  convulsions),  but  these  svmptoms  may  be  very  slight, 
and  the  first  thing  noticed  is  the  paralysis.  Whether  accompanied 
by  fever  or  not,  the  paralysis  aevelops  suddenly,  and  generally 
attains  its  full  extent  almost  at  once.  It  may  aftect  both  arms  and 
both  legs,  or  the  legs  alone,  or  the  arms  alone,  or  the  leg  and  arm 
on  one  side,  or  one  leg  or  one  arm  alone.  After  some  weeks,  the 
paralysis  begins  to  improve,  and  may  go  on  improving  for  some 
time.  Complete  recovery  rarely  results,  and  generally  the  paralysis 
affects  certain  muscles  permanently.  The  whole  muscles  of  a  limb 
may  remain  paralyzed,  or  the  paralysis  may  be  limited  to  a  group 
or  two  of  muscles.  In  the  permanently  paralyzed  muscles  a  rapid 
atrophy  occurs  which  becomes  very  extreme.  The  bones  of  the 
paralyzed  part  do  not  grow  normally,  and  the  articulations  are 
imperfectly  adjusted.  Certain  deformities  ensue,  the  commonest 
and  most  prominent  of  which  is  clubfoot.  Curvature  of  the  spine 
is  also  a  comparatively  frequent  result.  All  through  the  disease 
the  patient  may  maintain  good  general  health,  and  after  recovery 
from  the  initial  fever  he  may  present  nothing  abnormal  but  the 
paralysis  and  atrophy.  Through  time  he  learns  to  use  his  remain- 
ing muscles  to  the  best  advantage,  and  may  pass  through  a  long 
life  maimed  by  the  infantile  attacK. 

In  its  anatomical  aspects,  the  disease  is  an  acute  inflammation 
of  the  gray  substance  of  the  anterior  cornua  of  the  cord.  There 
are  no  observations  as  to  the  changes  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
disease,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  is  the  usual  inflam- 
matory hyperemia  and  oedema,  causing  by  pressure  interference 
with  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  anterior  cornua.  Some  cases  have 
also  been  observed  in  which  there  was  hemorrhage  in  the  anterior 
horns.  The  earliest  cases  examined  had  been  already  two  months 
affected  with  the  disease,  and  at  this  date  little  can  be  made  out 
with  the  naked  eye.  Under  the  microscope,  however,  the  anterior 
cornua  are  seen  to  be  altered,  not  continuously,  but  in  patches. 
They  contain  numerous  round  cells  and  compound  granular  cor- 
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puscles.  The  ganglion  cells  in  certain  of  the  groups  have  disap)- 
peared  or  have  shrunk  considerably.  At  the  periphery  of  the 
aftected  patches  round  cells  are  aggregated  and  there  is  already 
some  shrinking  of  the  patches.  The  condition  is  most  manifest 
in  the  lumbar  and  cervical  enlargements.  The  anterior  roots  are 
also  somewhat  atrophied,  and  show  evidences  of  degenerative 
changes. 

Many  cases  have  been  examined  years  after  the  onset  of  the 
disease,  at  intervals  varying  from  seventeen  to  sixty-one  years, 
and  the  changes  have  been  very  obvious  even  to  the  naked  eye. 
These  consist  of  sclerosis  with  shrinking,  mainly  of  the  antenor 
gray  cornua,  but  also  of  the  anterior  and  antero-lateral  columns  of 
white  substance  (see  Fig.  201).  These  changes  are  very  manifest 
when  the  cord  has  been  hardened  and  fine  transverse  sections 


Fig.  201 


Anterior  poliomyelitis.  The  left  anterior  cornu  in  the  cervical  region  is  sbmnken,  and 
there  is  atrophy  of  all  the  white  columns  on  that  aide.  From  a  woman,  aged  fifty,  who  was 
the  subject  of  infantile  paralysis  of  the  right  arm.     (Charcot.) 

made.  The  shrinking  of  the  horn  affects  certain  of  the  groups  of 
cells  specially,  and  the  shrunken  part  consists  largely  of  connective 
tissue  in  which  no  ganglion  cells  are  visible  or  only  deformed  and 
pigmented  ones.  There  is  connective  tissue  with  abundant  nuclei 
and  enormous  numbers  of  amyloid  bodies.  There  is  also  sclerosis 
of  the  antero-lateral  columns,  the  connective  substance  being  in- 
creased and  the  nerve-fibres  to  some  extent  atrophied.  The  lesion 
in  the  anterior  cornua  is  by  no  means  homogeneous  or  symmetrical. 
One  cornu  may  be  atrophied  and  the  other  normal,  and  on  ex- 
amining sections  at  different  levels  there  is  great  variety  in  the 
longitudinal  distribution. 

In  the  early  periods  of  the  disease  the  extensive  paralysis  seems 
due  to  pressure  by  the  distended  vessels  and  inflammatory  exuda- 
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tion,  and  in  some  cases  by  extravasated  blood.  In  this  period 
some  ganglion  cells  may  be  destroyed,  but  those  not  destroyed 
may  recover  as  the  acute  inflammation  passes  oft\  In  many  parts 
the  inflammation  is  slight  and  subsides  completely,  in  others  it  is 
severe  and  e;oes  on  to  sclerosis,  and  there  is  permanent  destruction 
of  the  ganglion  cells.  Hence  it  is  that  a  paralysis  which  has  been 
at  first  almost  universal  may  be  recovered  from  almost  completely. 
The  improvement  goes  on  till  all  the  cells  which  are  capable  of  it 
have  recovered,  and  there  is  a  residue  which  have  been  perma- 
nently lost  and  cannot  be  restored.  These  permanently  lost  cells 
represent  single  muscles  and  ^oups  of  muscles,  and  there  is  a 
corresponding  localized  paralysis. 

The  centres  which  have  the  direct  control  of  the  contractions  of 
the  individual  muscles  are  probably  the  centres  which  command 
the  nutrition  of  the  muscles  and  their  nerves;  or  the  trophic  cen- 
tres, if  separate,  must  at  least  lie  alongside  of  the  muscular  centres. 
For  the  permanently  paralyzed  muscles  soon  undergo  a  marked 
and  rapid  atrophy,  and  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  roots  also  degen- 
erate.  The  muscular  atrophy  is  not  simply  from  disuse,  tor  it  is 
much  greater  and  more  rapid  than  in  cases  of  paralysis  where 
the  anterior  cornua  are  not  affected.  The  muscles  rapidly  get  soft 
and  emaciated,  and  may  entirely  disappear.  Besides  the  loss  of 
substance  there  may  be  proliferation  of  the  nuclei  of  the  inter- 
stitial connective  tissue,  and  sometimes  there  is  infiltration  of  fat 
in  the  interstial  tissue,  so  that  the  muscle  may  appear  less  atrophied 
than  it  really  is.  The  defective  development  of  the  bones  and 
joints  may  be  parti v  from  disuse,  but  also  probably  to  some  extent 
from  destruction  of  trophic  centres. 

Although  most  common  in  children  a  good  many  cases  of  this 
disease  have  now  been  recorded  in  adults.  Here  also  it  is  ushered 
in  by  acute  symptoms  such  as  fever,  pain  in  back  and  extremities, 
vomiting,  headache.  The  paralysis  develops  mostly  in  a  few 
hours,  but  it  may  be  as  long  as  a  day  or  two.  After  a  time  re- 
covery begins,  and  is  more  frequently  complete  than  in  the  ca«e  of 
children.  It  is  frequently  incomplete,  and  then  we  have  paralytic 
deformities,  which,  however,  as  the  bones  are  fully  formed  are  not 
so  striking  as  in  the  case  of  children.  Here,  also,  there  is  rapid 
atrophy  of  the  muscles,  which  is  not  so  liable  to  be  concealed  by 
fatty  infiltration  as  in  the  case  of  children. 

4.  Poliomyelitis  Anterior  Chronica. — Some  very  interesting 
cases  have  been  recorded  in  which,  with  little  or  no  fever  or  dis- 
turbance of  the  general  health,  a  motor  paralysis  has  occurred, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  or  weeks  has  extended  to  the 
entire  lower  limb  and  then  rapidly  to  the  upper.  It  rarely  takes 
the  opposite  course.  The  muscles  become  slack  and  soft  and  lose 
their  reflex  irritability,  and  they  rapidly  atrophy.  There  have 
been  few  post-mortem  examinations  as  vet,  but  they  seem  to  show 
a  chronic  inflammation  or  sclerosis  oi  the  anterior  cornua  with 
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loss  of  the  ganglion  cells.  The  disease  is  frequently  recovered 
from,  but  recovery  is  slow  and  complete  restitution  may  take  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  disease  may  extend  upwards  and  produce 
death.  In  this  disease,  also,  it  will  be  observed,  centres  for  con- 
traction and  trophic  centres  seem  to  be  simultaneously  aflected. 

5.  Progressive  Muscular  Atrophy. — This  disease,  although  its 
name  points  to  an  aftection  of  the  muscles,  is  yet  considered  iiere, 
because  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  an  aftection  of  the 
spinal  cord  is  the  primary  lesion,  the  muscular  condition  being 
secondary. 

In  its  clinical  aspects  the  main  feature  is  a  gradually  progressive 
atrophy  and  consequent  paralysis  of  the  muscles.  It  very  com- 
monly begins  in  the  muscles  of  the  hand,  but  progresses  from  one 
muscle  to  another  till  the  death  of  the  patient.  In  its  later  stages 
it  frequently  becomes  associated  with  a  corresponding  disease  of 
the  medulla  oblongata,  namely,  bulbar  paralysis,  to  be  considered 
next. 

The  change  in  the  muscles  consists  in  what  may  be  regarded  as 
a  chronic  inflammation  of  them.  The  muscular  nuclei  increase  in 
number,  and  as  the  contractile  substance  diminishes,  the  sarco- 
lemma  may  come  to  be  tilled  with  cells,  the  result  of  this  pro- 
liferation of  the  muscular  nuclei.  At  the  same  time  the  interstitial 
connective  tissue  shows  active  changes,  increase  of  nuclei,  and 
new  formation  of  connective  tissue.  In  the  muscular  substance 
various  forms  of  degeneration  have  been  observed,  chiefly  fatty 
and  waxy,  or  simple  atrophy.  In  any  case  the  muscular  fibres  are 
lost  by  degrees  and  the  connective  tissue  increased,  but  not  sufli- 
ciently  to  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  lost  muscular  substance. 
Sometimes  a  fatty  infiltration  of  the  connective  tissue  occurs,  so 
that  adipose  tissue  comes  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  muscle  to  a 
large  extent.  This  change,  if  it  occurs^  is  only  local,  and  pure 
atrophy  may  exist  side  by  side  with  atrophy  with  formation  of 
adipose  tissue.  This  formation  of  adipose  tissue  is  mostly  a  late, 
and  by  no  means  a  characteristic,  occurrence  in  this  disease. 

Although  these  changes  are  very  manifest  in  the  muscles  those 
in  the  spinal  cord  are  doubtless  the  primary  ones.  There  have 
been  now  not  a  few  trustworthy  observations  in  which  the  large 

fanglion  cells  in  the  anterior  cornua  have  been  found  destrwed. 
'heir  destruction  is  variously  described  as  due  to  chronic  inflam- 
mation or  atrophy,  and  at  tne  best  nothing  can  be  found  in  the 
affected  region  but  the  shrivelled  remains  of  these  ganglion  cells. 
This  is  probably  an  inflammation  extending  slowly  along  the  cord 
and  confining  itself  to  the  anterior  ffray  cornua. 

As  to  the  exact  locality  of  the  affected  ganglion  cells,  it  is,  ac- 
cording to  Ross,  the  central  gray  column  (the  gray  substance  on 
either  side  of  the  central  canal)  which  is  most  affected,  being 
traversed  by  larffe  canals  and  fibrillated.  In  the  annexed  figure 
(Fiff.  202)  it  is  also  seen  that  the  cells  of  the  median  group  have 
entirely  disappeared,  while  the  other  groups  of  the  anterior  cornua 
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are  limited  in  size,  the  peripheral  cells  of  the  groups  having  dis- 
appeared, leaving  only  the  more  central  ones.  It  very  commonly 
happens  that,  short  of  absolute  destruction  of  the  ganglion  cells, 
they  are  greatly  atrophied  and  pigmented  {pigmentary  atrophy). 

It  is  to  be  added  that  Leyden  has  recorded-  a  case  of  progressive 
muscular  atrophy  in  which  there  was  the  peculiar  condition  of  the 
cord  designated  syrinooutelia;  in  this  there  are  gaps  of  a  longi- 
tudinal shape  and  tilled  with  fluid 
present  in  tne  cord.  These  cavities  F'"-  202. 

result  probably  from  an  inflamma- 
tory process,  and  there  is  along 
with  their  formation  a  destruction 
of  ganglion  cells,  so  that  funda- 
mentally this  ease  is  not  ditferent 
from  the  others. 

In  some  cases  there  has  been,  in 
addition  to  disease  of  the  anterior 
comua,  atrophy  of  the  anterior 
roots  of  the  nerves,  but  this  has 
not  been  observed  in  all  cases. 
There  has  also  been  observed  at 
the  peripheral  terminations  of  the 
nerves  and  in  immediate  connec- 
tion with  the  muscles  a  condition 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  tlie 
muscles.  There  was  thickening 
■of  the  nerve-sheath  with  multi- 
plication of  nuclei.  Although  gen- 
erally confined  to  the  fine  intra- 
muscular twigs  these  changes 
sometimes  extend  into  the  nerve- 
stems. 

It  may  be  asked,  How  is  the  groupi 
atrophy  here  such  a  remarkable 
feature,  apparently  preceding  the  paralysis?  It  is  difficult  to 
answer  this  question,  but  it  looks  as  if  the  trophic  ganglion  cells 
and  proper  muscular  ones  were  difierent  and  yet  situated  close  to 
each  other.     The  trophic  are  in  this  disease  first  afiected  seriously. 

6.  Bulbar  Paralysis,  or  GLOSSO-LABio-LARTNaEAL  Paralysis. 
— This  condition  is  called  bulbar  paralysis  from  the  fact  that  the 
part  affected  is  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  is  frequently  desig- 
nated the  bulb.  There  is  progressive  atrophy  and  paralysis  of 
muscles  supplied  from  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  muscles  are 
mainly  those  of  the  tongue,  lips,  arches  of  palate,  pharynx  and 
laryDX,  and  in  consequence  there  is  progressive  interference  with 
articulation,  chewing,  swallowing,  and  even  with  the  production 
of  the  voice.  The  disease  may  pass  on  later  to  affect  the  more 
important  functions  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  those  concerned  in 
respiration,  etc. 


Pro^r«BiiTB  miuoulBr  fttroph; — lefltion 
of  oord  in  aarTiotl  region,  from  an  ftd- 
Tuii)«d  sue.  Tb«  aftutral  panlou  at  gn; 
■nbitSQiia  ■•  llbrillBtwli  lbs  msdUn  group 
at  Mill  bM  dtwppMr*d,  »nd  th*  athir 
ktrophlad.    (Ross.) 
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We  have  already  seen  in  connection  with  the  normal  structure 
of  the  medulla  oblongata  that  on  passing  from  the  cord  the  gray 
substance  is  dislocatea  backwards,  and  that  in  the  jposterior  region 
of  the  medulla  a  set  of  gray  nuclei  appear,  which,  as  the  spinal 
canal  opens  up  in  the  fourth  ventricle,  present  themselves  in  the 
floor  of  that  ventricle.  These  nuclei  are  mainly  motor,  corre- 
sponding with  the  anterior  comua,  and  they  form  the  immediate 
centres  for  certain  cerebral  nerves  {see  Fig,  203),     In  the  lower 


half  of  the  fourth  ventricle  we  find  the  hypoglossal  nucleus  {xii') 
occupying  the  part  next  the  middle  line.  Outside  it  there  is  the 
spinal  accessory  nucleus  which  begins  in  the  cord,  and  does  not 
extend  far  in  the  floor  of  the  ventricle;  it  is  not  shown  in  figure, 
but  gives  place  to  the  nucleus  of  the  pneumogastric  or  vagus  (s'). 
Outside  the  vagus  appears  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  which  partially 
divides  the  vagus  nucleus  into  two.  As  we  pass  upwards  the 
vagus  nucleus  gets  smaller  and  the  hypoglossal  and  glosso-pharyn- 
geal approximate  to  each  other.  Above  that  again  come  in  the 
nucleus  of  the  sixth  (the  abducene)  in  the  middle  line,  and  outside 
that  the  motor  nucleus  of  the  fifth  and  the  facial.  Outside  these 
agun  are  sensory  nuclei,  those  of  the  acoustic  and  of  the  fifth. 

In  bulbar  paralysis  there  is  atrophy  of  these  gray  nuclei.     It  is 

seldom  that  opportunity  is  afforded  of  examining  the  medulla  in 

recent  stages,  out  according  to  Benedikt,  who  had  such  an  oppor- 

*""•*"  *here  are  definite  signs  of  inflammation,  hypersemia,  thick- 

the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and  numerous  round  cells.     In 

riods  increase  of  the   connective  tissue,  with  round  cells 

loid  bodies,  have  been  observed.     These  changes  centre 

icleuB  of  the  hypoglossal,  and  this  nucleus  is  usually  most 

'  damaged,  hut  they  pass  soon  to  the  accessory  and  vagus, 

e  glosso-pharyngeal  sometimes,  but  not  usually,  escapee. 

leus  of  the  fecial  is  often  attacked,  and  sometimes  that  of 

)r  branch  of  the  fifth.     The  disease  seldom  extends  to  the 

3,  and  never  attacks  the  sensory  nuclei  of  the  acoustic 
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.T]ie  corresponding  nerves  usually  show  considerable  atrophy, 
especially  the  hypoglosaal,  and  next  to  it  the  accessory,  vagus,  and 
glosso-pharyageal.  In  them  may  be  found  a  fatty  degeneration 
involving  destruction  of  the  medullary  sheath  and  subsequent  over- 
growth of  connective  tissue.  In  this  way  the  nerve-root  may 
come  to  be  almost  nothing  but  a  connective-tissue  strand. 

In  the  affected  muscles  the  change  is  exactly  parallel  to  that  in 
progressive  muscular  atrophy  with  which  sooner  or  later  this  dis- 
ease is  so  frequently  associated.  There  is  increase  of  the  muscular 
nuclei  and  connective  tissue,  with  destruction  of  the  proper  con- 
tractile substance,  and  consequent  atrophy  of  the  muscle  as  a 
whole.  Thus  the  tongue,  palatine  arches,  lips,  pharynx,  and 
larynx  may  have  their  muscles  intensely  atrophied.  Sometimes 
also  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  especially  the  trapezius  (supplied  by 
the  spinal  accessory),  are  affected.  In  some  cases  the  atrophy  la 
obscured,  as  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  by  the  interstitial 
tissue  becoming  adipose. 

7,  PsEUDO-HYPBRTROPHic  PARALYSIS. — It  is  a  disputed  point 
whether  this  disease  is  primarily  one  of  the  muscles  or  of  the  cord, 
but  it  presents  some  features  similar  to  those  of  the  last  two  affec- 
tions we  have  considered,  and  deserves  notice  here. 

The  disease  consists  in  a  great  atrophy  of  the  muscular  substance 
proper,  with  a  great  new-formation  of  adipose  tissue  in  the  muscle. 


Gowers  describes  the  appearance  in  a  case  where  a  post-mortem 
examination  was  procurea  as  follows :  "  On  cutting  into  the  gas- 
trocnemius it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  the  section  was  that  of 
muscle.  Its  appearance  was  precisely  that  of  a  fatty  tumor — a 
yellow  greasy  mass  of  fat,  in  which  no  trace  of  muscular  redness 
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could  be  perceived.  Under  the  microscope  the  reeemblance  to  a 
&tty  tumor  was  also  strikingly  close.  Cells  distended  with  homo- 
geneous fat  covered  the  field.  Passing  amoDg  the  fat-cells,  how- 
ever, were  narrow  bands,  which  consisted  of  fibrous  tissue  and 
muscular  fibres."  This  is  a  verj-  correct  description  of  the  ap- 
pearances in  advanced  cases.  The  muscular  fibres  which  remain 
are  of  various  sizes,  and  many  of  them  in  an  advancing  state  of 
atrophy  so  as  hardly  to  be  recognized  as  muscular  fibres,  except 
by  the  transverse  stnfe  (Fig.  204).  The  primary  process  here  is  an 
increase  of  the  connective  tissue  with  atrophy  of  the  muscle,  the 
addition  of  fat  and  conversion  into  adipose  tissue  being  secondary. 


Fio.  205, 


Ctrvicul  vnlBTgcmaDt  in  Kcaat  of  pEeado-bjpertropbiD  panljBii. 

This  conversion  takes  place  variously  in  different  mnscles.  In  the 
same  individnal  you  may  find  some  muscles  almost  converted  into 
fat  and  others  in  which  there  is  very  little  adipose  tisene,  the  con- 
dition in  the  latter  case  being  virtually  identical  with  that  in  pro- 
gressive muscular  atrophy. 
In  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  spinal  cord  in  this  disease,  not 
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many  careful  observations  have  been  made,  and  some  of  these  have 
aflforded  apparently  negative  results.  In  a  case  examined  by 
Lockhart  Clarke  and  Gowers  there  were  obvious  changes  in  the 
cord,  consisting  of  sclerosis  and  consequent  disintegration  of  white 
and  gray  substance  in  various  regions.  In  a  case  examined  by 
Ross  there  was  verj-  marked  atrophy  of  certain  groups  of  ganglion 
cells  in  the  lumbar,  dorsal,  and  cervical  regions,  the  distribution 
of  the  atrophy  varying  in  the  different  regions. 

Pigs.  205  and  206  represent  the  cervical  and  lumbar  enlarge- 
ments in  a  case  examined  by  the  author  in  conjunction  with  fir. 
Alexander  Robertson.  The  ganglion  cells  in  the  anterior  and  in- 
ternal groups  in  the  cervical  region,  and  in  the  internal  group  in 

Pig.  206. 


Lumbar  enlargement  in  a  case  of  pseudo-hjpertrophio  paraljsiB. 

the  lumbar,  are  deficient  in  number,  but  elsewhere  they  are 
abundant,  and  it  could  not  be  made  out  that  there  was  any  special 
shrinking  or  pigmentation  of  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  various 
groups. 

Opinions  are  divided  on  the  question  whether  this  disease  is 
primarily  muscular  or  nervous,  but  the  analogy  with  progressive 
muscular  atrophy  renders  it  probable  that  it  is  primarily  a  disease 
of  the  cord. 
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TUMORS  OP  THE  CORD  AND  MEDULLA  OBLONGATA. 

Tumors  actually  ori^nating  in  the  cord  or  medulla  are  exces- 
sively rare;  tumors  originating  in  the  membranes  or  elsewhere 
outside  the  cord  and  pressing  on  the  cord  are  rather  more  common. 
Cases  of  glioma  and  sarcoma,  and  also  of  fibroma  of  the  cord  and 
medulla  oblongata,  have  been  observed. 

Scrofulous  tubercles  similar  to  those  which  are  so  common  in 
the  brain,  and  will  be  described  hereafter,  have  been  met  with  in 
the  cord,  but  are  of  very  rare  occurrence.  They  have  been  found 
most  frequently  in  the  lumbar  region. 

Syphilitic  gummata  are  also  of  occasional  occurrence.  Like 
those  of  the  brain,  they  are  mostly  superficial  and  involve  the 
membranes,  where  they  probably  oriffinate. 

Cysts  occur  very  rarely  in  connection  with  tumors.  Apart  from 
these,  tubular  cavities  are  sometimes  met  with  (syringomyelia). 
Some  of  these  are  due  to  congenital  dilatation  of  the  central  canal 
of  the  cord,  but  many  of  them  are  of  independent  origin.  These 
latter  are  usually  situated  in  the  posterior  columns,  and  in  their 
deeper  parts  immediately  behind  the  central  canal.  Cavities  of 
this  kind  are  caused  by  extensive  loss  of  substance,  but  it  is  often 
obscure  how  this  has  come  about,  whether  by  inflammation  or 
otherwise.  In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Eich- 
horst  found  in  experiments  on  animals  in  which  the  cord  had  been 
divided  or  injured,  that  cavities  formed  frequently  in  the  posterior 
columns,  ana  sometimes  extended  into  the  central  canal.  When 
the  syringomyelia  is  due  to  dilatation  of  the  central  canal  the  cysts 
are  lined  with  ciliated  epithelium,  but  even  in  the  other  forms  this 
may  be  the  case. 


C— THE  ENCEPHALON. 

anatomical  introduction. 

In  the  section  introductory  to  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  and 
medulla  oblongata  the  course  of  the  respective  tracts  of  nerve- 
fibres  and  their  connection  with  the  various  ganglionic  centres 
were  traced.  In  the  encephalon  we  shall  adopt  the  same  method, 
premising  that  the  course  of  the  fibres  is  here  even  more  important, 
as  they  are  liable  to  be  interrupted  in  a  more  isolated  fashion.  It 
is  of  great  importance  that  the  pathologist  should  have  an 
acquaintance  with  the  general  relations  of  parts  so  as  to  identify 
the  position  of  lesions.  In  this  section  nothing  more  is  attempted 
than  to  indicate  these  general  relations,  the  more  intricate  par- 
ticulars being  left  to  the  special  works  on  anatomy.  In  the  actual 
work  of  post-mortem  examination,  it  is  important  to  note  the 
exact  locality  of  lesions  on  the  spot.     To  assist  in  this,  tracings 
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may  be  made  of  Uie  figures  which  acuompany  this  Bection,  or  of 
similar  onea,  the  position  of  the  lesioDs  being  entered  in  shading. 
In  the  medulla  oblongata,  as  we  have  eeen,  the  motor  fibres 
which  have  been  in  the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord  come  forward 
and  form  the  anterior  pyramids,  in  which  they  decussate.  The 
sensory  fibres  are  now  behind,  and  they  remain  posterior  to  the 
motor  in  all  the  succeeding  parts.     In  tlie  pons  varolii  (Fig.  20T) 


Pona  Tarolii.  In  lowtr  hsit  tb«  traoaTerie  MxitioD  of  Dervt-bundlea  sodUddwI  upward! 
from  tbe  «ord  ia  ma,  tba  pjrkmldal  tnct  being  in  froot  (or  lowar  in  fisore).  Tfae  Roman 
DDm«r>li  and  letter!  Indlesle  tba  nnoM  of  ipinkl  Derrea.    (Qciin.) 

the  motor  fibres  are  in  front,  forming  bundles,  as  shown  in  lower 
half  of  figure,  but  overlaid  by  the  transverse  fibres  from  the  cere- 
bellum. Besides  these  fibres,  wliicli  are  mainly  in  the  anterior 
half  of  the  pons,  there  are  gray  nuclei  (shown  in  figure)  which 
continue  up  the  series  which  Tie  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle 
in  the  medulla  oblongata.  In  the  pons  the  principal  nuclei  are 
those  of  the  sixth  and  facia),  the  motor  and  sensory  roots  of  the 
tifth,  and  one  of  the  nuclei  of  the  auditory  nerve.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered also  that  the  fibres  of  these  nerves  in  part  at  least 
traverse  the  pons,  and  are  liable  to  be  involved  by  a  lesion,  even 
when  the  nuclei  are  not  reached. 

In  the  CRURA  cerebri,  or  cerebral  peduncles,  the  motor  fibres 
are  in  front  and  internal,  forming  the  greater  part  of  the  crusta. 
Sensory  fibres  occupy  about  the  external  fourth  of  the  crusta. 
Behind  the  crusta  is  a  locus  niger,  behind  which  again  is  the 
tegmentum,  which  contains  a  rather  complex  mass  of  fibres  and 
gray  matter. 

Above  the  crura  the  fibres  are  continued  upwards,  the  motor 
still  anterior  and  the  sensory  posterior  in  the  mass  of  white  sub- 
stance called  the  internal  capsule.  It  is  here  necessary  to  be 
somewhat  more  minute  in  the  description  of  the  relation  of  the 
structures,  as  these  relations  are  of  great  importance.  When  one 
of  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain  is  opened,  certain  masses  of 
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fray  nervous  tieeue  are  seen  in  its  floor.  lu  front  there  is  a  long 
rown  prominence,  rounded  anteriorly,  and  tailed  behind.  This 
18  the  nucleus  caudatue,  which  is  often  designated  the  corpus 
striatum,  although  really  only  one  piece  of  it.  Behind  the  DUcleoB 
caudatus  is  the  optic  thalamus  which  ie  more  bulky  and  rounded. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  opening  the  lateral  ventiicle  almost 
no  nerve-fibres  need  to  be  cut  except  the  commissural  ones  of  the 
corpus  callosum.  The  great  mass  of  nerve-fibres  passing  upwards 
are  aa  it  were  pushed  outwards  by  the  lateral  ventricle,  and  we 
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a,  ooran  Ammonia.     (lto«8  from  Fr.acflxia) 

have  to  cut  into  its  floor  in  order  to  reach  thera.    From  the 
accompanying  figure,  which  represents  a  horizontal  section  of  the 
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brain  just  below  the  floor  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  the  relations  of 
parts  may  be  gathered  (Fig.  208).  Beneath  the  outside  the  nucleus 
caudatus  (NC)y  and  continuous  above  and  externally  with  the  great 
central  white  substance  of  the  hemispheres,  the  corona  radiata, 
there  is  a  mass  of  white  substance.  This  is  the  internal  capsule 
in  which  may  be  distinguished  an  anterior  division  IK\  a  pos- 
terior division  IKj  and  a  middle  part,  the  knee  K,  To  the  outside 
of  and  beneath  the  internal  capsule  lies  a  mass  of  gray  substance 
(Z/iV),  which  on  section  has  a  triangular  shape  with  me  base  turned 
outwards,  and  is  seen  to  be  divided  into  three  pieces  (shown  on 
right  side).  This  is  the  nucleus  lenticularis,  which  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  part  of  the  corpus  striatum  and  motor  in  function. 
The  nucleus  lenticularis  extends  a  considerable  distance  from 
before  backwards,  and  in  its  posterior  parts  the  internal  capsule 
(IK')  lies  between  it  and  the  optic  thalamus,  which  has  now  largely 
taken  the  place  of  the  nucleus  caudatus.  Outside  the  nucleus 
lenticularis  there  is  a  narrow  band  of  white  substance  (JEK),  called 
the  external  capsule,  the  capsules  being  named  from  their  rela- 
tion to  the  nucleus  lenticularis.  Outside  the  external  capsule  again 
and  close  to  the  convolutions  (here  the  Island  of  Reil)  there  is  a 
narrow  band  of  gray  substance  {Cls\  which  is  fancifully  compared 
to  a  tapeworm,  and  is  called  the  nucleus  teeniseformis  or  claustrum. 
The  anterior  parts  of  the  internal  capsule  then  contain  motor  fibres, 
and  the  posterior  sensory ;  it  is  generally  said  that  the  anterior 
two-thirds  are  motor,  and  the  posterior  third  sensory. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  three  nuclei  we  have  referred 
to,  the  nucleus  caudatus,  nucleus  lenticularis,  and  thalamus  opticus, 
receive  fibres  from  and  give  fibres  to  the  internal  capsule.  There 
are  fibres  passing  upwards  to  the  convolutions  and  others  down- 
wards to  the  lower  centres.  It  hao  been  said  by  some  that  all  the 
fibres  from  the  convolutions  pass  into  the  basal  ganglia,  in  which 
case  all  the  fibres  of  the  internal  capsule  would  end  or  begin  in 
these  nuclei,  but  there  is  no  proper  foundation  for  this  view. 

Passing  upwards,  the  fibres  of  the  internal  capsule  are  continued 
into  the  corona  radiata  or  centrum  ovale,  containing  the  white 
substance  of  the  hemispheres,  and  it  may  be  stated  generally  that 
in  the  corona  radiata  motor  fibres  are  anterior  and  sensory  pos- 
terior. But  besides  these  fibres  there  are  multitudes  which  form 
communications  between  one  part  of  the  convolutions  and  another, 
and  altogether  the  connections  here  are  very  complicated. 

It  will  be  necessary  further  to  make  some  general  remarks  on 
the  cerebral  convolutions  and  their  arrangement,  which  may  be 
studied  in  Ecker's  work,  in  which  the  descriptions  are  very  clear. 

If  the  lateral  aspect  of  one  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  be  ex- 
amined (see  Fig.  209),  two  great  landmarks  should  first  be  made 
out;  these  are  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  (SSS)y  and  the  fissure  of 
Rolando  (JRJR).  There  is  no  diflSculty  with  the  fissure  of  Sylvius, 
of  which  the  main  or  transverse  arm  is  perfectly  distinct,  while  its 
short  ascending  arm  near  the  front  is  easy  to  make  out.     The 
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fissure  of  Rolando  passes  obliquely  forward  from  above  downwards 
through  the  middle  of  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  hemisphere,  not 
reaching  the  longitudinal  fissure  above,  or  the  fissure  of  Sylvius 
below.  This  fissure  can  usually  be  recognized  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  bounded  by  or  lies  between  two  convolutions  which  extend  side 


Fig.  209. 


Left  lateral  aspect  of  cerebram.  'Explanation  in  text.    (QaAiN.) 

by  side  upwards  and  backwards  from  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  (-4,  -4, 
A  and  B,  B). 

Having  distinguished  these  two  fissures  the  various  lobes  of  the 
brain  may  now  be  determined.  All  in  front  of  the  fissure  of 
Rolando,  and  above  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  is  frontal  lobb.  The 
PARIETAL  LOBE  lics  behind  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  and  its  posterior 
extremity  is  bounded  by  a  fissure  which  is  best  seen  on  tiiie  inner 
face  of  the  hemisphere,  the  parieto-occipital  fissure.  This  fissure, 
beginning  about  the  edge  of  the  great  median  fissure,  passes  down- 
wards and  forwards  on  the  inner  face  of  the  hemisphere  (par.  occ. 
f.,  Fi^.  210).  Behind  this  is  the  occipital  lobe.  The  remaining 
lobe  IS  the  temporo-sphbnoidal  which  lies  below  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius  and  extends  backwards  to  meet  the  occipital  lobe,  from 
which  it  is  indefinitely  distinguished. 

Turning  now  to  the  principal  convolutions  in  these  lobes,  the 
easiest  to  determine  are  those  bounding  the  fissure  of  Rolando, 
one  of  which  is,  of  course,  in  the  frontal  and  the  other  in  the 
parietal  lobe,  and  so  they  are  called  ascending  frontal  and 
ascending  parietal  convolutions  respectively.  In  front  of  the 
ascending  frontal,  the  frontal  lobe  presents  three  layers  of  convo- 
lutions (a,  a',  and  a")  which  lie  transversely  and  pass  by  their 
posterior  extremities  into  the  ascending  frontal.  These  trans- 
verse FRONTAL  convolutions  are  distinguished  as  the  first,  second, 
and  third,  or  superior,  middle,  and  mferior.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  these  are  single  simple  convolutions,  they  are  rather 
layers  or  strata  of  convolutions.  The  inferior  (a")  is  a  very  im- 
portant one,  and  it  can  generally  be  easily  recognized  as  it  curves 
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round  the  short  ascending  branch  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  (s). 
After  curving  round  this  branch  it  becomes  continuous  with  the 
lower  end  of  the  ascending  frontal.  At  this  point  the  two  convo- 
lutions form  a  somewhat  triangular  piece,  and  as  this  lies  over 
and  partially  covers  the  island  of  Keil,  it  is  often  called  the 
OPERCULUM  (in  the  position  of  x  J.  in  Fig.  209).  In  addition  to 
these  we  have  still  in  the  frontal  lobe  the  supraorbital  convolu- 
tions (a*)  which  have  no  arrangement  that  needs  to  be  detailed. 

In  the  parietal  lobe  the  ascending  parietal  convolution  (-B,  B) 
is  already  known.  Another  easily  recognized  one  is  that  which 
lies  immediately  above  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  and  is  called  the 
SUPRAMARGINAL  CONVOLUTION.  The  postcrior  portiou  of  this  convo- 
lution curves  round  the  upper  ena  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  and 
as  it  turns  thus  round  an  angle  it  is  often  called  the  angular  gyrus 
(fe'"),  and  is  important,  as  Ferrier  has  supposed  it  to  be  the  seat  of 
the  sense  of  sight.  The  rest  of  the  parietal  lobe  is  divided  into 
an  upper  and  a  lower  portion  by  a  longitudinally  placed  fissure 
which  is  often  not  very  distinct,  the  intra-parietal  fissure,  which 
arises  close  to  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  behind  the  fissure  of  Rolando 
to  which  it  at  first  lies  parallel,  and  then  passes  backwards.  The 
lobe  is  thus  divided  into  the  superior  and  inferior  parietal 
LOBULES,  the  former  being  continuous  in  front  with  the  ascending 
parietal  convolution. 

In  the  OCCIPITAL  lobe,  looking  at  the  lateral  aspect,  three 
TRANSVERSE  LAYERS  of  couvolutious  cau  be  distinguished.  These 
are  named  as  in  the  frontal  lobe,  first,  second,  and  third,  or  superior, 
middle,  and  inferior  (rf,  rf',  rf").  On  the  under  or  basal  surface 
there  are  two  further  lavers  which  are  continuous  in  front  with 
those  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  and  are  named  in  common 
with  them  inferior  occipito-temporal  convolutions. 

The  TEMPORO-SPHENOIDAL  LOBE  presents  on  its  lateral  surface 
again  three  transverse  convolutions,  superior,  middle,  inferior 
(^,  c',  (K');  the  superior,  bounding  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  and  also 
called  INFRA-MARGINAL,  is  contiuuous  with  the  angular  gyrus. 
The  remaining  two  sets  in  the  basal  surface  have  been  already 
mentioned  as  lorming  with  those  of  the  occipital  lobe  the  inferior 
occipito-temporal  convolutions. 

On  examining  the  internal  aspect  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere 
(Fig.  21(y)  certain  convolutions  are  to  be  distinguished.  The 
superior  frontal  convolution  and  the  ascending  frontal  and  parietal 
convolutions  are  here  partly  visible.  More  distinctly  on  the 
internal  surface  we  distinguish  in  front  the  marginal  convolution 
(marg,  c.)  which  is  continuous  with  the  superior  frontal  and  lies 
along  the  superior  longitudinal  fissure.  Immediately  behind  this 
convolution  we  come  to  the  superior  parietal  lobule  which,  on  its 
mesial  surface,  is  called  the  precuneus  or  quadrate  lobe  (see 
figure).  The  parieto-occipital  fissure  is  here  very  marked,  ana  it 
is  joined  at  an  angle  by  the  calcarine  fissure  (calc.f,)  in  such  a  way 
as  to  demarcate  a  triangular  surface,  the  cuneus  {cuneate  IX  On 
this  aspect  also  appear  the  inferior  occipito-temporal  convolutions 
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{i,  oc.'temp.  c),  Withiu  this  external  ring  of  convolutions  we  have 
now  a  deeper  layer.  Immediately  bordering  on  the  corpus 
callosum  and  following  the  fornix  we  trace  from  before  backwards 
the  GYRUS  FORNiCATUS.  Having  skirted  the  corpus  callosum  from 
before  backwards  it  turns  round  at  its  posterior  extremity,  and 


•Fro.  210. 


<iu»Acate.L 


Internal  aspect  of  right  cerebral  hemisphere.     Explanation  in  text.     (Quain.) 

passes  downwards  into  the  gyrus  hippocampi.  This  g^yrus  is  also 
continuous  with  the  gyrus  cunei  and  the  median  occipito-temporal. 
The  gyrus  hippocampi  passes  forward  towards  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  where  it  terminates  in  a 
hook-like  curve,  the  gyrus  uncinatus  (mc.  c). 

In  the  cornu  Ammonis  of  the  lateral  ventricle  there  lies  a  con- 
volution whose  surface  is  turned  inwards  and  forms  an  elongated 
rounded  projection  in  the  cornu ;  this  is  the  gyrus  dentatus  {d,  c). 

The  Cerebellum. — There  are  only  a  few  points  which  require 
notice  here  as  to  the  general  arrangements  of  the  parts  in  the  cere- 
bellum. Like  the  cerebrum  it  is  divisible  into  two  lateral  hemi- 
spheres, the  right  and  left  lobes.  These  are  united  by  a  central 
piece,  which  is  most  marked  on  the  under  surface,  called  the  vermi- 
form process.  The  cerebellum  is  divided  by  many  fissures  which 
run  horizontally  and  leave  narrow  convolutions  called  the  folia. 
One  of  these  fissures,  deeper  than  the  rest,  and  called  the  great 
horizontal  fissure,  divides  the  cerebellum  into  an  upper  and  a  lower 
portion.  In  its  internal  structure  it  presents  white  matter  which 
runs  outwards  from  the  peduncles  diverging  towards  the  folia  and 
forming  a  tree-like  expansion,  the  arbor  vit^e.  In  the  midst  of 
the  white  substance  in  each  hemisphere  there  is  a  small  gray 
nucleus,  not  unlike  the  olivary  body,  called  the  corpus  dentatum. 

Arteries  of  the  Brain. — With  a  view  to  the  identification  of 
the  numerous  lesions  of  the  arteries  in  the  brain,  it  will  be  proper 
here  to  refer  briefly  to  the  distribution  of  these  vessels.      The 
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CIRCLE  OP  Willis  gives  oft'  at  the  base  three  niam  arteries  to  the 
brain,  the  posterior,  middle,  and  anterior  cerebral.  The  postekioe 
CEREBRAL  ARTERY,  besides  giving  certain  central  branches  to  be 
afterwards  referred  to,  is  distributed  on  the  sarface  of  the  brain, 
Bupplyine  the  greater  part  of  the  occipital  and  temporo-ephenoidal 
lobes  witn  the  exception  of  the  upper  temporo-sphenoidal  convolu- 
tion. Tlie  MIDDLE  CEREBRAL  ARTERY,  or  the  artery  of  the  tiseure  of 
Sylvius,  IB  of  great  importance  as  being  much  more  frequently  the 
seat  of  lesion  than  the  others.  Besides  its  central  branches,  after- 
wards considered,  it  supplies  the  middle  district  of  the  brain  all 
round  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  including  the  parietal  lobe,  the  poste- 
rior parts  of  the  frontal  lobe,  and  the  superior  convolution  of  the 
temporo-sphenoidal  lobe.  The  anterior  cerebral  artery  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  anterior  parts  of  the  frontal  lobe.  These  arteries,  with 
the  exception  of  their  central  branches,  run  in  the  sulci  of  the  convo- 
lutions, and  divide  into  successive  orders  of  branches  which  lie  in  the 
pia  mater.  The  larger  branches  anastomose  sparely,  but  the  tiner 
twigs  are  end-arteries  (Ihiret).  All  the  arteries  hitherto  considered 
run  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  in  the  soft  membranes.  The  actual 
nutritive  arteries  are  branches  of  these,  and  penetrate  from  them 


Artarit*  aftba  bnin  ibowiiiB  oortioal  diitributiDn.  A,  >  Uttlmrj  brknoh  at  muii  ftrter;. 
B,  primuj  twig.  C,  C,  C,  leoaDduj  Iwigi.  Tbe  nutriUre  artcriM  are  eeaii  to  pu>  off  from 
■II  tbe**  bt*nchaa  m  Adc  h»lr-llk«  off»M.    (Rou,  after  Dunsr.) 

into  the  substance  of  the  brain.  We  may  thus  distinguish  [the 
larger  arteries  of  the  surface  and  the  smaller  or  nutritive  arteries. 

The  NDTRiTiVE  ARTERIES  again  are  divisible  into  two  groups, 
which  may  be  designated  the  cortical  and  central  systems. 

The  NUTRITIVE  ARTERIES  OF  THE  CORTEX  pass  off  uot  merely  from 
the  finer  twigs  of  the  larger  arteries,  but  also  from  the  larger 
hranches  (see  Fig.  211),     They  are  fine  thread-like  vessels  which 
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pass  down  perpendicularly  into  the  brain  substance.  Some  of  them 
are  short  and  supply  the  gray  substance  of  the  convolutions,  others 
are  longer  and  reach  the  white  substance,  their  territory  here 
extending  to  the  boundaries  of  that  of  the  central  arteries.  In 
stripping  the  membranes  from  the  surface  of  the  brain  these  nutri- 
tive arteries  are  seen  like  fine  hairs  emerging  from  the  brain  sub- 
stance. If  a  portion  of  the  soft  membranes  be  now  floated  in 
water  these  fine  vessels  will  be  seen  like  bristles  passing  from  all 
the  branches.     All  the  nutritive  arteries  are  end-arteries. 

The  CENTRAL  NUTRITIVE  ARTERIES  have  a  somcwhat  different 
arrangement  from  those  of  the  cortex.  They  are  long  vessels  of 
larger  calibre  than  the  cortical  ones,  and  they  pass  off  from  the 
mam  arteries  very  near  their  origin.  The  most  important  are 
those  which  come  off  from  the  middle  cerebral  just  outside  its 
origin  and  pass  through  the  anterior  perforated  space  to  the  basal 
ffaufflia.  Of  these,  three  sets  of  branches  have  been  distinguished: 
(1)  snort  twigs  lying  internally  which  pass  to  the  internal  parts  of 
the  lenticular  nucleus,  the  lenticular  oranches;  (2)  a  longer  and 
larger  vessel  which  lies  outside  the  first  and  supplies  the  outer 
parts  of  the  lenticular  nucleus  with  adjoining  parts  of  the  internal 
capsule  and  caudate  nucleus.  This  branch,  the  lenticvlo^tricUe 
branch,  is  the  most  important,  as  being  most  frequently  the  seat  of 
hemorrhage;  (3)  the  ^^wrufo-op^ic  branch  is  posterior  to  the  former 
and  supplies  the  posterior  part  of  the  lenticular  nucleus  and  the 
anterior  part  of  the  optic  thalamus.  The  remaining  central 
branches  are  supplied  by  the  anterior  and  posterior  cerebral 
arteries.  The  former  sends  branches  which  supply  the  anterior 
part  of  the  caudate  nucleus,  and  the  latter  sends  two  sets,  an 
internal  and  an  external,  to  the  optic  thalamus.  All  these  central 
arteries  are  end-arteries. 

The  arteries  of  the  pons  and  medulla  oblongata  are  like  the 
cortical  arteries  in  their  small  size  and  like  the  central  ones  in 
respect  that  they  come  off  from  large  stems,  and  pass  directly  into 
the  substance  of  the  part. 


SECONDARY  DEGENERATION  IN  THE  BRAIN. 

We  have  already  seen  in  the  case  of  the  cord  and  medulla  ob- 
longata that  when  the  nerve-fibres  are  cut  off  from  their  trophic 
centres  they  undergo  degeneration.  In  the  brain  it  is  only  the 
pyramidal  tract  (see  p.  407)  that  is  the  seat  of  this  secondary 
change.  The  trophic  centres  of  the  pyramidal  tract  appear  to  be 
in  the  motor  convolutions,  and  when  the  fibres  are  interrupted  at 
any  point  below  this,  a  secondary  degeneration  follows.  The  in- 
terruption is  most  commonly  effected  by  hemorrhage  or  softening 
in  the  region  of  the  corpus  striatum,  and  it  is  the  fibres  which 
form  the  internal  capsule  which  are  here  concerned.  Destruction 
of  the  internal  capsule  at  any  part  of  its  extent,  except  the  poste- 
rior fourth  or  third  (which  contains  sensory  fibres),  will  cause  a 
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descending  degeneration  in  parts  succeeding.  If  of  long  standing, 
there  may  be  great  shrinking  of  the  portion  of  the  pyramidal 
tract  involved  (see  Fig.  212).  It  appears  also  that  the  fibres  which 
form  the  internal  capsule  keep  nearly  the  same  arrangement  from 
before  backwards  in  the  crura,  pons,  and  medulla  oblongata  that 
they  have  in  the  capsule.     The  aestruction  may  involve  the  whole 

Fig.  212. 


Pons  in  descending  sclerosis.    The  pyramidal  tract  on  the  left  side  is  seen  to  be 

shrnnlcen  and  in  a  state  of  gray  degeneration. 

internal  capsule,  or  only  a  limited  part  of  it,  and  the  degeneration 
will  be  similar  in  extent.  The  posterior  part  of  the  internal  cap- 
sule and  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  crura  and  pons  being 
sensory,  are  not  liable  to  descending  degeneration. 


THROMBOSIS  AND  EMBOLISM  OF  THE  CEREBRAL  VESSELS. 

In  considering  the  various  conditions  included  here,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  arteries  of  the  circle  of  Willis  anastomose 
freely.  The  arteries  in  the  meninges  also  anastomose,  but  much 
less  freely,  while  the  nutritive  arteries,  both  those  given  off  to  the 
basal  parts  of  the  brain  and  those  of  the  convolutions,  are  end- 
arteries.  These  facts  are  of  great  importance  in  relation  to  the 
effects  of  occlusion. 

Embolism  in  the  arteries  of  the  brain  occurs  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  in  connection  with  acute  endocarditis  or  valvular 
disease  of  the  heart  from  chronic  endocarditis.  In  the  former  case 
the  embolus  is  a  piece  of  fibrine  broken  off  from  the  inflamed 
aortic  or  mitral  valve ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  mostly  a  piece  of  cal- 
careous matter  from  the  indurated  and  calcified  curtain.  Besides, 
we  may  have  globular  thrombi  in  the  left  auricle  or  ventricle  be- 
coming detached,  or  softening,  and  so  giving  rise  to  plugging.  So 
also  may  thrombi  in  the  aorta  become  detached  and  carried  off. 
Much  more  rarely  do  emboli  come  from  the  lungs,  but  sometimes 
in  gangrene  of  the  lungs  there  is  a  thrombosis  of  the  veins,  and 
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from  bits  of  fibrine  carried  off  we  may  have  septic  embolism  of 
the  brain.  It  is  conceivable  also  that  a  cancer  of  the  lungs  may 
produce  embolism  by  penetrating  into  the  pulmonary  vein. 

It  is  matter  of  general  observation  that  in  cerebral  embolism  the 
middle  cerebral  artery  (or  artery  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius)  is  the 
vessel  plugged  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  It  is  also  stated 
that  the  left  middle  cerebral  is  more  frequently  the  seat  of  em- 
bolism than  the  right,  but  this  has  been  doubted  by  competent 
observers.  The  frequency  with  which  the  middle  cerebral  is 
affected  admits  of  easy  explanation.  As  the  vertebral  artery 
arises  from  the  subclavian  nearly  at  a  right  angle,  it  is  not  com- 
mon for  an  embolus  to  pass  into  it.  But  the  innominate  and  the 
carotid,  being  nearly  in  the  direct  line  of  the  current  from  the 
aortic  orifice,  readily  receive  any  fragment.  Then  again,  the 
middle  cerebral  is  the  direct  continuation  of  the  internal  carotid 
and  an  embolus  will  more  readily  sweep  into  it  than  diverge  for- 
ward or  backward.  It  is  important  here  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
middle  cerebral  supplies  the  greater  part  of  the  basal  ganglia,  in- 
cluding nearly  the  whole  of  the  corpus  striatum  and  internal  cap- 
sule and  a  part  of  the  thalamus  opticus.  It  also  supplies  the 
greater  part  of  the  motor  convolutions. 

Thrombosis  arises  in  consequence  of  some  alteration  of  the 
walls  of  the  arteries.  It  is  predisposed  to  by  weakness  of  the 
heart,  but  mere  sluggishness  of  the  circulation  so  induced  will 
hardly  cause  thrombosis  in  a  healthy  artery,  although  it  may  do 
so  in  the  venous  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater,  where  the  circulation 
is  naturally  so  much  slower.  Thrombosis  is  mostly  induced  either 
by  ATHEROMA  OT  by  SYPHILITIC  DISEASE  of  the  artcrics.  In  both 
cases  the  internal  coat  is  thickened,  and  the  surface  is  rough, 
while  the  calibre  of  the  artery  is  already  considerably  encroached 
on,  as  Fig.  213  shows.  Atheroma  occurs  mostly  in  old  persons, 
and  it  is  usually  most  pronounced  in  the  larger  arteries  of  the 
base,  where  there  may  be  numerous  yellow  patches.  But  not  in- 
frequently it  extends  to  the  finer  ramifications,  and  it  is  in  these 
that  it  most  readily  leads  to  occlusion  by  thrombosis.  The  artery 
from  which  the  figure  is  taken,  for  instance,  had  an  external 
diameter  of  the  eleventh  of  an  inch.  Syphilitic  disease  of  the 
arteries,  on  the  other  hand,  occurs  most  frequently  in  younger 
people  in  connection  with  gummata,  and  these  may  occur  at  any 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  brain. 

Effects  of  Occlusion  of  Arteries  in  the  Brain. — Here,  ae  in 
other  parts,  the  effects  of  occlusion  depend  chiefly  on  whether  the 
arteries  concerned  are  end-arteries  or  not.  The  arteries  of  the 
circle  of  Willis  anastomose  freely,  and  occlusion  of  them  leads 
only  to  a  very  temporary  derangement  of  the  circulation.  The 
larger  branches  anastomose  sparely,  and  occlusion  of  them  has 
much  more  serious  effects.  The  nutritive  arteries  do  not  anasto- 
mose at  all,  and  occlusion  of  them  has  very  evil  results. 

The  most  direct  result  of  occlusion  of  arteries  is  anemia  of  the 
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part  supplied.  As  the  occlusion  in  the  case  of  embolism  is  sudden, 
there  is  often  a  very  abrupt  interference  with  the  cerebral  functions. 
In  the  case  of  a  large  artery  such  as  the  main  stem  of  the  middle 
cerebral,  there  may  be  a  very  extensive  aniemia,  leading  to  a  fatal 
issue  before  tlie  anastomosing  circulation  can  be  established. 

A  more  important  result  is  soptening  of  the  brain  substance. 
This,  as  we  have  previously  seen,  is  really  a  necrosis  with  fatty 
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degeneration  of  the  nervous  tissue,  and  it  only  occurs  when  the 
conditions  are  such  that  the  circulation  is  brought  absolutely  to  a 
standstill.  This  is  the  case  when  any  of  the  nutritive  arteries  are 
obstructed,  ae  these  are  end-arteries.  Tlie  nutritive  arteries  which 
come  oft'  from  the  first  part  of  the  middle  cerebral  are  the  most 
exposed  to  obstruction  from  embolism,  and  hence  softening  of  the 
central  parts  of  the  brain,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  corpus 
striatum,  is  of  somewhat  common  occurrence.  It  is  important  to 
notice  that,  for  reasons  to  be  afterwanle  considered,  it  is  these 
arteries  also  which  most  frequently  give  rise  to  hemorrhage.  But 
softening  not  infi-equently  occurs  although  the  vessels  occluded 
are  not  end-arteries.  This  is  especially  true  where  thrombosis  is 
the  cause  of  the  occlusion.  As  we  have  already  seen,  thrombosis 
is  common  in  connection  with  atheroma.  Now  this  is  a  disease 
of  old  people,  in  whom  the  circulation  is  weak.  Under  these 
27 
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circumstances  occlusion  of  a  small  peripheral  artery  may  lead  to 
softening,  before  the  force  of  the  blood  has  brought  about  an 
anastomosing  circulation,  all  the  more  because  many  of  the 
neighboring  arteries  are  also  partially  obstructed  by  atheroma. 
Even  in  the  case  of  embolism  there  may  be  considerable  cortical 
softening  if  the  embolus  has  broken  up  and  plugged  several  vessels 
at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  establishment  of  the 
anastomosing  circulation. 

Another  occasional  effect  of  the  occlusion  is  hemorrhage.  It  is 
seldom  that  the  proper  hemorrhagic  infarction  is  produced  here, 
but  it  often  happens  that  some  blood  is  mixed  with  the  softened 
brain  substance,  producing  a  yellow  or  red  softening. 

Occlusion  of  Arteries  in  Chorea. — The  frequent  association  of 
this  disease  with  acute  endocarditis  has  suggested  the  view  that  it 
may  have  its  origin  in  embolism  of  the  arteries  and  capillaries  of 
the  brain,  multiple  embolism  with  softening  having  been  found  in 
some  cases,  but  not  in  all.  According  to  the  observations  of 
Dickinson  the  most  constant  changes  in  chorea  are  dilatation  of 
the  arteries  and  veins  throughout  tne  substance  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  exudations  or  small  hemorrhages,  sometimes  with 
blood-crystals  around  the  vessels,  and  in  chronic  cases  sclerosis  in 
the  neighborhood.  These  changes  are  most  pronounced  in  the 
corpora  striata  and  optic  thalami,  and  in  the  gray  substance  of  the 
spinal  cord,  especially  near  the  junction  of  the  posterior  cornua 
with  the  central  parts  of  the  gray  substance.  They  are  most 
marked  in  the  dorsal  and  cervical  regions  of  the  cord. 

It  seems  probable  that  in  chorea  there  is  an  irritant  present  in 
the  blood,  and  it  may  be  the  same  irritant  as  that  in  acute  rheu- 
matism. It  attacks  the  nervous  system,  producing  hypersemia  and 
exudation  fi*om  the  vessels.  While  the  whole  central  nervous 
system  is  more  or  less  affected  there  are  certain  parts  specially  in- 
volved, these  parts  being  what  have  been  called  the  accessory 
portions  of  the  nervous  system.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  fiin- 
damental  and  simpler  parts  of  the  brain  and  cord  are  more  stable 
than  the  accessory  parts,  and  that  when  attacked  by  an  irritant  the 
latter  will  give  way  first.  The  anatomical  distribution  of  the 
lesions  suggests  that  this  is  so,  and  the  symptoms  of  chorea  indicate 
disorder  m  "movements  which  are  acquired,  and  which  are 
probably  only  learned  by  a  long  apprenticeship"  (Hughlings 
Jackson). 

Thrombosis  of  the  Cerebral  Sinuses. — These  venous  channels 
are  somewhat  frecjuently  the  seat  of  thrombosis.  The  coagulation 
may  have  its  starting-point  in  an  inflammation  propagated  from  a 
neighboring  structure.  The  most  frequent  origin  of  such  inflam- 
mations is  caries  of  the  temporal  bone  from  disease  in  the  ear,  but 
it  may  follow  on  injury  to  tne  head,  inflammations  of  the  skin  of 
the  face  and  scalp,  especially  erysipelas,  and  of  the  bones.  In  all 
these  cases  the  tnrombosis  usually  has  its  starting-point  towards 
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the  base  of  the  skull,  and  especially  in  the  lateral  and  petrosal 
sinuses. 

There  is,  however,  another  class  of  cases  in  which  the  throm- 
bosis has  a  more  obscure  origin,  and  seems  sometimes  even 
spontaneous.  The  blood  simply  coagulates  in  the  sinus,  and  it  is 
usually  in  the  longitudinal  sinus  that  the  coagulation  begins.  In 
most  of  these  cases  the  person  is  in  a  state  of  debility,  and  the 
thrombus  may  be  regarded  as  marasmic  in  its  origin.  But  there 
are  cases  in  which  there  is  no  obvious  weakness  or  the  heart,  and 
the  coagulation  has  no  apparent  cause.  The  localization  of  the 
thrombosis  suggests  stagnation  of  the  blood  as  its  cause.  The 
sinuses  are  rigid  tubes  incapable  of  narrowing  when  the  circula- 
tion is  slow,  and  they  are  intersected  by  bands  of  connective  tissue. 
The  longitudinal  sinus  also  is  so  situated  that,  at  its  middle  part  at 
least,  the  blood  passing  from  the  cerebral  veins  flows  upwards  to  it 
against  the  force  of  gravitation. 

The  BPFBCTS  of  thrombosis  of  the  sinuses  will  vary  according  to 
the  cause.  If  due  to  the  propagation  of  inflammation  from 
neighboring  structures,  then  a  suppurative  phlebitis  may  result, 
with  meningitis,  and  even  abscess  of  the  brain.  There  are,  how- 
ever, cases  of  abscess  of  the  brain  without  meningitis,  in  which 
the  inflammation  seems  to  have  extended  along  the  veins  either  in 
their  interior  or  in  their  sheath. 

In  the  other  form  the  results  are  usually  much  less  serious.  The 
veins  which  open  into  the  sinus  are  greatly  engorged,  and  the 
thrombosis  may  extend  into  them.  It  is  here  chiefly  the  longitu- 
dinal sinus  that  is  concerned,  and  the  veins  which  open  into  it  are 
those  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  These  may  stand  out  as 
prominent  worm-like  cords  nlled  with  dark  coagula.  In  most 
cases  the  blood  finds  its  way  by  other  routes,  and  there  may  even, 
after  a  time,  be  a  reestablishment  of  the  circulation  in  the  sinus. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  obstruction  in  the  veins  is  such  as  to 
lead  to  HEMORRHAGE.  This  is  usually  in  the  form  of  numerous 
capillary  hemorrhages,  but  sometimes  there  is  along  with  this  a 
large  effusion  of  blood  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  and  under  the 
soft  membranes.  The  seat  of  such  hemorrhages  is  usually  the 
superficial  and  upper  parts  of  the  hemispheres,  and  they  are  fre- 
quently multiple. 


CEREBRAL   HEMORRHAGE. 

By  this  term  is  meant  bleeding  in  the  substance  of  the  brain. 
The  blood  may  be  large  or  small  in  quantity  but  it  pushes  aside 
the  brain  substance,  tearing  for  itself  a  cavity  where  it  coagulates. 
With  the  doubtful  exception  of  certain  diseases  of  the  blood, 
where  the  hemorrhage  may  possibly  be  by  diapedesis,  there  is 
always  rupture  of  one  or  more  vessels. 

In  a  previous  page  reference  has  been  made  to  the  two  orders  of 
cerebral  arteries,  and  the  difference  in  the  circumstances  of  hemor- 
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rhages  from  these  are  such  that  we  must  consider  them  separately 
here. 

(1)  Hemorrhage  from  the  Larger  Cerebral  Arteries. — We 
have  seen  that  these  vessels  run  in  the  soft  membranes,  and  it 
miffht  be  supposed  that  their  rupture  would  give  rise  to  meningeal 
rather  than  cerebral  hemorrhage,  and  so  it  is  usually  stated.  But 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  blood  nearly  always  finds  its  way  into 
the  brain  substance,  where  it  is  found  usually  in  much  larger 
quantity  than  in  the  meninges,  so  that  the  case  has  much  more  the 
characters  of  cerebral  than  of  meningeal  hemorrhage.  There  is 
usually  some  blood  in  the  meninges  occupying  the  sulci  between 
the  convolutions,  and  it  may  even  be  considerable,  extending  to 
the  base  and  perhaps  covering  the  optic  commissure;  but  usually 
the  amount  is  small,  and  on  account  of  the  large  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage is  apt  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  very  rare  indeed  for  the  blood 
to  escape  towards  the  surface  and  appear  in  the  cavity  of  the  dura 
mater.  Any  appearance  of  blood  in  the  meninges,  however,  should 
at  once  direct  attention  to  the  larger  cerebral  arteries  as  the  prob- 
able source  of  the  hemorrhage. 

The  explanation  of  the  extension  of  the  blood  into  the  brain  sub- 
stance suggests  itself  when  we  consider  the  circumstances  of  the 
parts.  When  rupture  of  such  an  artery  occurs  the  blood  tears  its 
way  around;  it  passes  into  the  loose  connective  tissue,  and  by  and 
by  reaches  the  surface  of  the  brain.  Here  the  tissue,  being  soft, 
tears  readily,  and  the  blood  rapidly  passes  inwards.  On  the  other 
hand  the  connective  tissue  on  the  surface  is  tough  and  the  blood 
will  tear  it  with  difliculty.  The  blood  may  work  its  way  from 
space  to  space  in  the  connective  tissue,  but  this  takes  time  and 
probably  needs  considerable  pressure.  There  is  another  circum- 
stance which  probably  has  to  do  with  the  blood  so  constantly 
finding  its  way  into  the  brain  substance.  As  we  shall  see  after- 
wards, a  large  number  of  the  cases  of  hemorrhage  in  this  situation 
are  from  rupture  of  aneurisms.  Now  an  aneurism  will  probably 
project  more  readily  towards  the  surface  of  the  brain  where  the 
substance  is  soft  than  in  other  directions,  and  when  such  an 
aneurism  ruptures  it  may  do  so  directly  into  the  brain. 

The  CAUSES  of  the  rupture  of  these  larger  arteries  are  to  be  sought 
for  in  disease  of  their  walls  and  increase  of  the  blood-pressure. 

The  commonest  cause  is  aneurism  of  these  arteries,  which  is  of 
remarkably  frequent  occurrence.  The  great  majority  of  the  cases 
of  cerebral  hemorrhage  occurring  before  the  age  or  fifty  years  is 
due  to  the  rupture  of  aneurisms  of  these  larger  artenes.  The 
aneurisms  are  mostly  thin-walled  and  therefore  prone  to  rupture. 
Their  most  frequent  seat  is  on  the  middle  cerebral  artery  or  one  of 
its  branches  in  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  but  they  may  occur  on  any 
of  the  arteries  of  the  brain  and  are  not  infrequently  multiple. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  these  aneurisms  and  their  serious 
import  suggests  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  their  formation.     In 
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the  first  place  the  arteries  are  thin-walled  and  are  placed  in  a  loose 
tissue,  so  that  they  very  readily  undergo  dilatation.  Any  local 
injurj^  to  the  wall  raav  be  the  starting-point  to  the  dilatation. 
This  is  often  produced  by  embolism.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
the  aneurism  is  associated  with  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  and 
an  embolus  imperfectly  obstructing  an  artery,  especially  if  it  be  a 
cretaceous  piece  broken  off  from  a  valve,  may  readily  injure  the 
wall  so  as  to  allow  of  dilatation.  Pontick  has  found  that  in  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  cases  of  acute  endocarditis  there  is  embolism 
with  either  fully  formed  or  incipient  aneurisms.  When  they  have 
an  origin  such  as  this  the  aneurisms  will  be  specially  thin-walled 
and  partake  of  the  characters  of  false  aneurisms.  This  mode  of 
origin  also  goes  far  to  explain  the  greater  predominance  of  these 
aneurisms  in  the  middle  cerebral  artery,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  especially  liable  to  embolism.  Another  occasional  cause  of 
cerebral  aneurism  is  atherom/i.  This  disease  injures  the  vessel-wall 
and  produces  obstruction,  and  it  may  lead  to  aneurism  on  the  one 
hand  by  weakening  the  wall,  and  on  the  other  by  locally  increasing 
the  blood-pressure  on  the  peripheral  side  of  the  obstruction. 
Syphilitic  disease  is  also  assigne.d  as  a  cause  of  aneurism. 

The  subject  of  atheroma  as  a  direct  cause  of  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage is  a  somewhat  difficult  one.  This  condition  is  undoubtedly 
in  many  cases  associated  with  cerebral  hemorrhage,  but  it  is  dim- 
cult  to  believe  that  it  can  be  the  sole  cause.  Atheroma  produces, 
as  Fig.  213  shows,  a  thickening  of  the  arterial  wall.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  it  weakens  the  wall,  and  if  the  coats  get  separated 
and  the  blood  penetrates  behind  the  atheromatous  patch,  there 
may  be  serious  risk  of  rupture.  Besides  this,  atheroma  will,  as 
mentioned  above,  produce,  by  obstructing  the  vessel,  an  increase 
of  blood-pressure  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  patch  and  also  in 
neighboring  arteries.  If  there  be  extensive  atheroma,  the  mere 
rigidity  of  the  arteries  may  produce  an  increase  of  blood-pressure 
in  the  smaller  arteries.  But  all  these  conditions  seem  scarcely 
capable  by  themselves  of  leading  to  hemorrhage,  and  it  is  in  cases 
where  atheroma  is  associated  with  a  general  increase  of  blood- 
pressure  that  this  occurs,  especially  in  cnronic  Bright's  disease. 

On  the  other  hand  increase  of  blood-pressure  alone  can  hardly 
lead  to  hemorrhage.  In  chronic  Bright's  disease  there  is  fre- 
quently a  constant  increase  in  the  arterial  tension,  and  hypertrophy 
of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart.  This  condition  will  conduce  to 
hemorrhage  in  both  orders  of  arteries  in  the  brain,  especially  if 
this  disease  be  associated  with  atheroma,  or  with  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  smaller  arteries  of  the  brain,  which  some  assert  to  be 
common  in  Bright's  disease. 

(2)  Hemorrhage  from  the  Nutritive  Arteries. — As  these 
vessels  run  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  the  hemorrhage  will  be 
always  cerebral  and  will  rarely  extend  to  the  meninges.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  as  the  nutritive  vessels  are  small  the  hemorrhage 
from  them  would  be  small,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  so;  but  when 
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bleeding  has  once  begun,  the  blood  tearing  the  brain  substance 
ruptures  other  vessels,  and  there  is  often  a  considerable  effiision  of 
blood. 

Hemorrhage  rarely  occurs  from  the  cortical  nutritive  vessels, 
but  is  very  common  from  the  central  ones.  The  circumstances  of 
these  latter  go  far  to  explain  this.  They  arise  from  large  stems, 
mainly  from  the  middle  cerebral  immediately  after  its  ongin  from 
the  internal  carotid.  It  is  clear  that  the  blood  here  will  be  at  a 
pressure  not  much  less  than  that  of  the  aorta,  and  any  variations 
of  pressure  will  tell  readily.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cortical 
vessels  mostly  arise  from  fine  vessels  in  which  the  blood-pressure 
has  been  reduced  by  successive  division  and  subdivision. 

As  to  the  CAUSES  of  hemorrhage  in  these  arteries,  aneurism 
again  plays  the  most  important  part.  As  the  arteries  are  small  so 
are  the  aneurisms,  but  'they  are  numerous  in  the  same  person. 
Such  aneurisms  have  been  called  by  Bouchard  and  Charcot 
MILIARY  ANEURISMS.  They  occur  in  every  region  of  the  brain, 
but  are  most  readily  detected  on  the  surface  of  the  convolutions, 
where,  on  stripping  oflT  the  pia  mater  from  the  convolutions,  they 
may  be  seen  as  small  red  or  brown  spots.  When  examined  under 
the  microscope  they  have  all  the  characters  of  ordinary  aneurisms. 
Most  of  them  are  sacculated  (Fig.  214),  but  some  are  fusiform 

FiQ.  214. 


BaooaUted  miliary  aneurism  of  a  nutritive  artery  of  the  brain.    The  aneurism  is  about  the 

twentieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.     X  27. 


(Fig.  215).  It  is  stated  that  the  cause  of  their  formation  is  a 
sclerosis  of  the  walls  of  the  arteries,  involving  first  a  formation  of 
round  cells  in  the  external  coat  with  subsequent  fibrous  trans- 
formation. There  results  an  atrophy  of  the  middle  coat  which 
seems  to  be  the  most  direct  cause  of  the  dilatation.  This  diflFiised 
sclerosis  of  the  nutritive  arteries  is  mostly  met  with  in  old  people; 
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in  persona  above  fifty  cerebral  hemorrhage  is,  in  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  cases,  due  to  rupture  of  miliary  aneurisms. 

Although  the  aneurisms  are  present  in  all  regions  of  the  brain, 
rupture  seldom  occurs  except  in  those  of  the  central  arteries.    The 
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explanation  of  this  has  already  been  indicated,  and  it  has  been 
mentioned  that  the  lenticulo-striate  branch  is  preeminently  that 
from  which  hemorrhage  occurs. 

Atheroma,  with  increased  blood-presaure,  is  occasionally  acause 
of  hemorrhage  from  the  nutritive  arteries  as  from  the  larger  ones. 
Atheroma  is  not  common  in  small  arteries,  but  as  the  central 
nutritive  arteries  are  much  larger  than  the  cortical  ones,  atheroma 
ie  commoner  in  them,  and  hemorrhage  from  this  cause  is  there- 
fore, for  a  double  reason,  more  frequent  in  these. 

(3)  Hbmorrkase  from  the  Capillaries. — A  certain  amount  of 
capillary  hemorrhage  generally  accompanies  all  larger  bleedings. 
The  explanation  of  this  seems  to  be  that  the  pressure  of  blood 

Eroduces  such  obstruction  of  the  vessels  around  that  frequent 
iakage  occurs  from  the  capillaries.  In  the  case  of  thrombosis  of 
the  sinuses  and  veins  also,  there  is  capillary  hemorrhage.  Again, 
embolism  may  cause  a  capillary  hemorrhage,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  blood  is  often  mixed  with  the  softened  brain-tissue. 
Septic  embolism  aa  in  ulcerative  endocarditis,  and  pytemia,  leads 
to  capillary  hemorrhage.  Lastly,  we  may  have  leakage  from  the 
capillaries  in  scurvy,  purpura,  and  other  morbid  states  of  the  blood. 
In  capillary  hemorrhages  the  collections  of  blood  are  generally 
small  in  size,  forming  a  congeries  of  red  puncta.  But  if  very 
frequent  and  closely  set  they  may  run  together  and  form  a  con- 
siderable efftision. 

Appearances  of  the  Brain  is  Kemorkuage. — The  appearances 
presented  when  a  person  dies  soon  after  the  occurrence  of  hemor- 
rhage are  sufficiently  characteristic.  The  effused  blood  increases 
the  contents  of  the  skull,  and  in  order  to  its  accommodation  there 
must  be  some  diaplacement  ami  crushing  of  the  remaining  brain- 
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substance.  K  the  hemorrhage  be  at  all  extensive,  we  find  on 
opening  the  skull  that  the  corresponding  hemisphere  is  bulged 
outwards  and  perhaps  projects  beyond  the  middle  line.  The  con- 
volutions are  more  or  less  flattened,  and  there  is  a  certain  dryness 
and  fflazing  of  the  surface  which  indicates  that  all  available  fluid 
has  been  absorbed  to  make  room  for  the  addition  made  to  the 
contents  of  the  skull.  These  are  all  indications  of  increased 
pressure  within  the  skull,  and  during  life  this  increase  of  pressure 
causes  symptoms  referrible  to  the  Drain  as  a  whole  or  to  parts 
removed  from  the  seat  of  hemorrhage.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
the  appearance  of  blood  in  the  membranes  suggests  the  existence 
of  hemorrhage  before  the  brain  is  laid  open,  and  this  will  be 
especially  the  case  when  rupture  of  an  aneurism,  or  thrombosis  in 
the  sinuses,  has  been  the  cause.  On  cutting  into  the  brain-sub- 
stance the  appearances  will  vary  to  some  extent  according  to  the 
cause  and  extent  of  the  hemorrhage.  If  there  are  numerous  small 
hemorrhages  closely  set  there  will  be  much  softening  of  the  brain, 
and  the  brain-substance  will  be  mixed  with  blood,  if  the  hemor- 
rhage be  large  the  blood  will  be  more  pure.  In  any  case  the  blood 
proauces  softening  in  the  parts  around,  which  may  be  stained  with 
the  blood-coloring  matter.  As  already  mentioned,  there  are  usually 
red  spots  from  capillary  hemorrhage  around  the  clot.  The  clot 
itself  IS  mixed  with  the  debris  of  brain-substance,  and  the  internal 
wall  of  the  cavity  in  which  it  lies  has  an  irregular  character. 

If  the  patient  die  almost  immediatelv,  the  clot  is  exactly  like  an 
ordinary  gelatinous  coagulum.  But  if  he  survive  a  day  or  two,  it 
has  already  drawn  together  somewhat  and  become  firmer  and 
more  of  a  brown  color.  This  is  sometimes  peculiarly  manifest  at 
the  peripheral  parts  of  the  clot,  so  that  a  kind  of  capsule  may  be 
formed  of  condensed  fibrin e. 

Organization  of  the  Clot.  The  apoplectic  cyst. — The  further 
organization  of  the  coagulum  is  a  slow  process,  and  proceeds  very 
much  in  the  same  way  as  organization  of  clots  inside  or  outside  of 
vessels.  An  inflammatory  process  is  set  up  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  this  results  in  the  production  of  connective  tissue  which  by 
and  by  encapsules  the  clot.  The  clot  in  the  mean  while  soflens ; 
its  pigment  is  dissolved  out,  and  frequently  deposited  in  the  crystal- 
line (see  Fig.  216)  or  granular  form  in  the  softened  material  or  in 
the  capsule,  often  giving  the  parts  a  rosy  or  rusty  color.  The 
blood  being  frequently  mixed  with  brain-substance,  and  both  these 
constituents  being  degenerated,  various  appearances  are  presented ; 
sometimes  the  capsule  contains  material  of  an  atheromatous  aspect. 

Through  time,  however,  the  contents  tend  more  and  more  to 
absorption,  and  being  replaced  by  clear  fluid  a  cyst  is  the  result,  the 
so-called  apoplectic  cyst.  This  cyst  is  not  merely  a  simple  sac 
containing  fluid,  but  it  is  generally  intersected  by  connective-tissue 
trabeculse  so  as  to  appear  to  be  tilled  with  a  network.  Very  often 
some  crystalline  or  granular  pigment  is  met  with  in  the  wall  of 
the  cyst.     It  is  to  be  remarked  that  cysts  which  in  their  later 
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Stages  are  indistinguishable  from  those  now  under  consideration 
may  have  their  origin  in  softening  of  the  brain,  especially  as  a 
result  of  embolism.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  apoplectic  cyst  may 
be  compared  in  its  origin  with  a  cicatrix ;  it  arises  by  the  forma- 
tion of  connective  tissue  and  fills  the  place  of  tissue  lost,  and  it  is 

Fio.  216. 

Crystals  of  beematoidin  from  a  cerebral  betuorrbage.     The  crystals  form  oblique  rhombic 

pillars  of  a  reddish-brown  color.     X  350. 

only  because,  being  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  brain-substance, 
it  ^oes  not  readily  contract  that  we  have  a  cyst  rather  than  a 
cicatrix.  If  the  hemorrhage  has  been  near  the  surface  of  a  ventricle 
or  of  the  brain  itself,  we  may  have  a  cicatrix  instead  of  a  cyst ;  or 
a  cyst  by  thickening  of  the  trabeculee  and  gradual  drawing  together 
of  the  parts  may  be  converted  into  a  cicatrix.  In  the  case  of  cica- 
trices occurring  thus  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  the  soft  mem- 
branes are  depressed  and  puckered  and  firmly  adherent  to  them. 
The  cicatrices,  like  the  cysts,  often  present  some  remains  of  blood- 
coloring  matter. 


SOFTENING  OF  THE  BRAIN  (RAMOLISSEMENT). 

This  subject  has  already  been  several  times  considered  incident- 
ally. We  have  seen  that  localized  softenings  occur  in  connection 
with  embolism  and  thrombosis  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  and  in 
addition  to  this  there  is  softening  in  connection  with  inflammation, 
sometimes  goinjc  on  to  the  formation  of  abscess.  Lastly,  there  is 
a  softening  to  oe  referred  to  in  studying  tubercular  meningitis. 
We  have  here  to  consider  the  character  of  the  changes  which 
occur  in  the  brain  substance  in  the  simple  softenings,  apart  fi'om 
those  of  inflammation  or  tubercular  meningitis. 

As  these  softenings  occur  mainly  in  connection  with  the  occlu- 
sion of  arteries,  the  affected  piece  of  brain  substance  is  limited  to 
the  distribution  of  the  artery  concerned.  In  the  case  of  embolism 
it  will  nearly  always  be  situated  in  the  region  supplied  by  the 
middle  cerebral  artery,  and  especially  in  the  central  parts,  the 
more  direct  central  nutritive  arteries  being  much  more  frequently 
the  seat  of  embolism  than  the  cortical  ones. 

Softenings  have  often  been  distinguished  according  to  the  color 
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presented  by  the  affected  brain  substance,  so  that  whitb,  yellow, 
and  RED  softenings  have  been  described.  For  the  most  part  the 
color  depends  on  the  blood  mixed  with  the  nervous  tissue,  and 
the  amount  and  condition  of  the  former  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
a  chief  characteristic  of  the  softening,  and  the  color  is  therefore 
not  of  primary  importance. 

We  have  already  seen  that  softening  of  the  brain  substance  is 
really  due  to  a  necrosis.  The  result  of  the  death  of  the  nervous 
structures  is  their  disintegration.  The  nerve-fibres  very  rapidly 
break  up ;  the  myeline  of  the  medullary  sheath  coagulates  and 
escapes  from  the  primitive  sheath,  and  afterwards  breaks  up  into 
fine  fat-granules.  The  ganglion  cells  are  more  resistant,  but  they 
also  become  granular  and  gradually  disappear.  The  cells  of  the 
neuroglia  and  the  nuclei  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  undergo  a 
change  which  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  a  fatty  degeneration,  but 
which  very  probably  has,  to  some  extent,  a  different  significance. 
These  structures  become  filled  with  finely  divided  fat,  so  that  the 
neuroglia  cells  are  converted  into  characteristic  compound  gran- 
ular CORPUSCLES  and  the  nuclei  of  the  vessels  are  converted  into 
aggregates  of  fat-granules  at  intervals  along  the  vessels  (Fig.  217). 

Fig.  217. 


Fatty  degeneration  of  the  vessels  in  cerebral  softening.     (Paobt.) 

So  far  as  the  neuroglia  cells  are  concerned  it  is  probable  that  they 
pick  up  the  fat  arising  fi'om  the  disintegrated  myeline.  It  is  not 
so  clear  that  the  nuclei  of  the  bloodvessels  do  this,  and  there  is 
here,  more  probably,  a  fatty  degeneration  of  them.  Besides  the 
neuroglia  cells  there  may  be  present  in  the  part  amoeboid  cells,  or 
these  may  pass  into  it  after  the  occurrence  of  the  necrosis,  and 
these  also  take  up  the  granular  fat.  In  this  way  they  are,  fre- 
quently, large  numbers  of  compound  granular  corpuscles  which 
are  very  conspicuous  when  a  piece  of  the  softened  tissue  is 
examined  in  the  fresh  state  under  the  microscope. 
In  some  cases,  as  already  mentioned,  the  softened  brain  substance 
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18  largely  mixed  with  blood,  especially  in  embolic  softening.  At 
first  the  blood  gives  a  red  color  to  the  softening.  But  as  time 
goes  on  the  coloring  matter  is  dissolved  out  of  the  red  corpuscles 
and  difliised  throughout  the  softened  structures,  as  well  as  to  some 
extent  in  the  bram  substance  around.  In  that  case  the  color 
becomes  less  intense  and  merges  into  yellow,  or  the  color  may  be 
reddish-yellow  from  the  outset.  It  will  b6  seen  from  this  that  red 
and  yellow  softening  run  together,  and  that  the  latter  is  often 
merely  a  later  stage  of  the  former.  At  the  time  when  the  soften- 
ing occurs  the  vessels  are  often  filled  with  blood,  which  soon 
coagulates.  The  fibrine  disintegrates  as  the  coloring  matter  is  dis- 
solved out  from  the  corpuscles.  Sometimes  the  dissolved  coloring 
matter  is  deposited  in  tne  granular  or  even  in  the  crystalline  form 
inside  or  outside  the  vessels.  If  there  is  very  little  blood  in  the 
vessels  of  the  softened  part,  then  the  color  is  white  or  gray.  This 
is  mostly  seen  when  death  has  occurred  very  soon  after  the  occlu- 
sion of  an  artery. 

The  ultimate  disposal  of  the  necrosed  piece  of  brain-substance 
occurs  on  principles  already  considered.  The  softened  brain-sub- 
stance has  ultimately  the  characters  of  a  fatty  emulsion,  which  is 
gradually  absorbed.  A  chronic  inflammation  occurs  around,  just 
as  in  the  case  of  a  hemorrhage,  and  in  a  similar  fashion  connective 
tissue  is  produced^  taking  the  form  of  a  cyst  or  a  cicatrix,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  The  resulting  cyst  or  cicatrix  is  not  always 
to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage.  Usually 
the  latter  presents  more  distinct  pigmentation,  but  the  former  may 
also  present  pigment-granules  and  crystals. 


INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

These  embrace  a  very  extensive  and  varied  set  of  conditions, 
some  of  which  have  little  in  common.  Thus  there  are  localized 
inflammations  of  an  acute  kind,  going  on  sometimes  to  the  forma- 
tion of  abscesses;  chronic  localized  inflammations;  inflammations 
difliised  throughout  the  brain;  inflammations  extending  to  the 
brain-substance  from  the  membranes,  etc. 

(1)  Acute  Localized  Encephalitis. — We  have  already  seen 
that,  around  and  in  the  midst  of  hemorrhagic  foci  and  cerebral 
softenings,  there  are  inflammatory  manifestations,  evidenced  by 
the  presence  of  leucocytes,  which  take  up  fat-granules.  The  in- 
flammatory process  does  not  go  on  to  suppuration,  but  results  in 
the  formation  of  connective  tissue,  constituting  a  cyst  or  a  cicatrix. 

When  the  brain  is  injured  traumatically — lacerated,  for  example, 
by  a  blow  on  the  head  or  directly  wounaed  by  a  protruding  piece 
of  fractured  bone — then  there  is  usually  a  more  intense  inflamma- 
tion, which  may  go  on  to  suppuration,  especially  when  the  brain 
communicates  with  an  external  wound.  The  brain  may  be  con- 
siderably lacerated  without  any  external  wound  or  fracture  of  the 
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skull,  especially  by  falls  on  the  head.  In  that  case,  when  the  head 
lights  on  the  around,  the  soft  brain  is,  as  it  were,  propelled  against 
the  dense  skull  which  has  been  suddenly  arrested,  the  laceration 
being  brought  about  by  contre  coup.  In  all  these  cases  the  mere 
injury  to  the  brain  induces  a  certain  amount  of  inflammation,  re- 
sulting in  an  aggregation  of  leucocytes.  Usually  the  ultimate 
result  is  the  formation  of  a  cicatrix  or  a  sclerosis  of  the  portion  of 
brain-substance,  but  there  may  be  suppuration,  in  which  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  take  part. 

Inflammation  of  the  brain  may  result  in  abscess,  but  almost 
alone  in  septic  cases.  An  injury  to  the  brain  communicating  with 
a  septic  wound  may  have  this  result.  More  frequently  the  primary 
disease  is  caries  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  and  especially  of  the 
temporal  bone.  The  great  majority  of  cases  of  abscess  of  the 
brain  are  connected  with  suppuration  of  the  middle  ear,  very  often 
of  prolonged  duration  dating,  it  may  be,  from  a  scarlatina  years 
before.  There  is  most  danger  of  abscess  when  caries  exists  in  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone;  but  even  without  caries  an 
abscess  may  form.  The  abscess  is  due  to  a  septic  inflammation 
extending  directly  from  the  aflfected  parts  inwards.  Some  of  the 
veins  from  the  temporal  bone  pass  inwards  to  the  lateral  sinus, 
and  a  septic  process  may  be  propagated  along  the  sheath  of  these 
veins  to  the  aura  mater.  This  explains  cases  in  which  abscess  of 
the  brain  is  associated  with  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater,  and 
is  localized  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  temporal  bone.  But,  in 
some  cases,  the  path  of  propagation  is  more  obscure,  and  an 
abscess  is  present  in  the  midst  of  the  brain-substance,  separated 
from  the  temporal  bone  by  sound  tissue.  Abscesses  sometimes 
occur  by  propagation  from  the  nose,  the  antrum  of  Highmore,  and 
the  orbit. 

In  the  early  stages  of  abscess  there  is  softening  of  the  brain- 
substance,  which  is  infiltrated  with  leucocytes.  But  the  conditions 
hardly  offer  themselves  to  observation  in  this  stage.  The  ftilly 
formed  abscess  is  generally  of  old  standing,  and  has  been  of  slow 
growth.  It  contains  thick,  yellow  pus,  generally  with  a  very  offen- 
sive smell.  The  pus-corpuscles  are  usually  cedematous  and  fatty, 
and  altogether  ill  preserved.  The  abscess  may  be  surrounded  by 
softened  brain-substance,  but  most  usually  there  is  a  dense  capsule 
surrounding  it  so  that  it  can  be  enucleated  by  tearing  away  the 
capsule.  The  capsule  is  composed  of  inflammatory  tissue,  partly 
in  the  state  of  granulation  tissue,  but  partly  as  connective  tissue. 
This  capsule,  to  a  certain  extent,  represents  sclerosed  brain-sub- 
stance, but  outside  the  capsule  the  brain-substance  is  frequently 
softened  so  as  to  allow  of  its  enucleation.  Abscesses  may  burst 
into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  or  on  to  its  surface. 

(2)  Chronic  Localized  Encephalitis. — The  processes  of  chronic 
inflammation  here  are  similar  to  those  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  the 
result  here,  as  there,  is  sclerosis.     In  the  case  of  the  brain  there 
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18  hardly  anything  of  the  systematic  sclerosis  so  frequent  in  the 
cord.  There  is,  however,  one  form  of  disease  which  affects  both 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  which  presents  some  analogies  with  the 
systematic  scleroses  of  the  cord. 

Disseminated  Sclerosis,  or  Sclerosis  in  Patches,  is  character- 
ized by  the  occurrence  of  patches  of  chronic  inflammation  scat- 
tered over  the  cord,  or  the  brain,  or  both.  These  patches  have 
all  the  characters  of  sclerosis;  in  the  white  substance  they  are 
gray,  and  in  both  white  and  gray  substance  they  produce  indura- 
tion and  shrinking.  Under  the  microscope  the  sclerosed  white 
substance  shows  loss  of  the  medullary  sheaths  of  the  fibres,  while 
the  axis-cylinders,  according  to  Charcot,  are  largely  retained.  In 
the  gray  substance,  the  ganglion  cells  are  shrunKen  sometimes 
with  pigmentation.  At  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  patch  there 
may  be  evidences  of  more  active  inflammation,  in  the  form  of 
abundant  round  cells  along  with  compound  granular  corpuscles. 

The  distribution  of  the  patches  is  somewhat  irregular.  They 
are  found  of  various  sizes  in  the  cord,  medulla  oblongata,  pons, 
peduncles,  corona  radiata,  convolutions,  cerebellum.  In  such 
various  situations  the  sclerosis  leads  to  very  various  functional  dis- 
turbances. The  great  frequency  of  motor  tremors,  however,  sug- 
gests some  tendency  to  localization.  Erb  has  pointed  out  that 
when  tremors  exist,  patches  are  specially  present  on  the  pedun- 
cular parts  (pons,  medulla,  peduncles).  If  patches  are  seated  there, 
the  motor  impulses  will  be  imperfectly  conducted  but  not  abso- 
lutely interrupted,  as  the  axis-cylinders  are  preserved. 

(3)  Diffused  Encephalitis. — This  term  may  be  applied  to  con- 
ditions in  which  there  is  a  general  irritation  of  the  brain,  pre- 
sumably by  some  irritant  circulating  in  the  blood.  It  may  he 
held  to  include  a  considerable  number  of  varied  conditions.  As 
the  irritant,  being  in  the  blood,  wHl  attack  all  parts  equally,  we 
may  expect  to  find  evidences  of  irritation  in  the  spinal  cord  as 
well  as  in  the  brain. 

In  the  DELIRIUM  OF  FEVERS  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  brain  is 
irritated  by  the  morbid  condition  of  the  blood.  According  to 
Popotf,  there  are  visible  evidences  of  this  in  the  case  of  typhoid 
fever  in  the  presence  of  abundant  leucocytes.  These  are  stated 
to  be  particularly  abundant  around  the  vessels,  and  evidently 
spreading  out  from  these.  The  leucocvtes  were  frequently  found 
in  the  spaces  around  the  ganglion  cells  (pericellular  lymph  spaces), 
and  even,  in  some  cases,  in  the  substance  of  the  ganglion  cells. 
These  conditions  indicate  the  presence  of  an  irritation  of  the  brain. 

Then  Middleton  has  pointed  out  that  in  delirium  tremens,  tuber- 
cular meningitis,  ureemia,  fracture  of  the  skull  with  injury  to  the 
brain,  erysipelas,  etc.,  the  brain  substance  is  overrun  with  leuco- 
cytes, the  appearances  being  very  similar  to  those  which  will  be 
described  as  occurring  in  hydrophobia.  In  all  cases  where  irrita- 
tion of  the  nervous  centres  is  evidenced  during  life,  these  signs  of 
irritation  may  be  looked  for  in  the  brain  after  death. 
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Condition  of  the  Brain  in  General  Paralysis  of  the  Insane 
{Dementia  paralytica). — The  condition  of  excitement  with  which 
many  cases  of  insanity  begin,  suggests  irritation  of  the  cerebral 
centres;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  relation  of 
the  conditions  here,  especially  as  the  cortex  of  the  brain  is  very 
intricate  in  its  structure  and  difficult  to  disentangle.  In  general 
paralysis  the  disease  is  usually  in  an  advanced  stage  before  the 
death  of  the  patient,  but  it  begins  with  acute  symptoms,  such  as 
epileptic  attacks  and  acute  mania,  and  death  sometimes  occui's  at 
this  period.  Meyer  has  recorded  the  results  of  observation  in 
twenty  cases  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  disease  began  with  head- 
ache and  went  on  to  maniacal  outbreaks  which  he  compares  with 
the  delirium  of  fever.  He  asserts  that  death  occurs  more  fre- 
quently in  this  stage  than  is  generally  supposed,  but  that  the  cases 
are  very  often  not  recognized  as  such. 

In  these  cases,  atler  death  there  was  the  appearance  of  a  general 
swelling  of  the  brain,  the  convolutions  being  more  voluminous, 
and  the  sulci  smaller,  while  the  gray  substance  presented  a  lively 
red  appearance,  frequently  mottled  and  with  multiple  minute 
softenings.  On  microscopic  examination  the  bloodvessels  in  the 
cortical  substance  were  found  engorged  with  blood,  and  around 
them  leucocytes  in  abnormal  quantity.  Leucocytes  were  also 
abundantly  present  in  parts  removed  from  the  vessels.  This  con- 
dition was  seen  mainly  in  the  cortex,  but  also  spreading  to  the 
white  medullary  substance.     The  vessels  themselves  had  under- 

ffone  changes;  in  the  most  acute  jjeriods  the  principal  change  was 
atty  degeneration  of  the  wall,  visible  chiefly  in  the  capillaries. 
There  were  also  minute  hemorrhages,  the  blood  often  getting 
through  the  internal  and  middle  coats,  but  accumulating  inside 
the  external  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  dissecting  aneurism.  These 
minute  dissecting  aneurisms  may  be  best  detected  (according  to 
Rindfleisch)  by  carefully  separating  out  the  vessels  from  the  surface 
inwards  under  a  stream  of  water. 

In  the  more  chronic  periods  of  the  disease  the  appearances  are 
those  rather  of  degenerative  than  of  active  processes,  but  the 
degenerative  are  presumably  secondary  to  the  inflammatory,  the 
disease  having  very  much  the  characters  of  an  interstitial  cerebritis 
with  loss  of  the  proper  nervous  tissue  as  a  consequence,  a  cirrhosis 
of  the  brain. 

The  appearances  of  the  brain  as  a  whole  are  very  suggestive  of 
such  a  condition,  especially  if,  as  mostly  happens,  the  case  has 
been  of  some  duration.  The  appearances  are  prominently  those 
of  ATROPHY  OF  THE  BRAIN.  On  removing  the  calvarium  the  dura 
mater  is  commonly  found  wrinkled  over  the  frontal  lobes,  evidently 
from  shrinking,  but  not  necessarily  of  these  lobes,  because  the 
position  of  the  head  causing  the  brain  to  gravitate  backwards 
would  probably  make  the  shrinking  tell  anteriorly  whatever  its 
locality.  On  removing  the  dura  mater  a  very  manifest  oedema  of 
the  membranes  of  the  Drain  presents  itself.  There  is  also  disten- 
tion of  the  ventricles,  frequently  very  great,  so  that  the  brain  sub- 
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stance  lyine  between  the  fluid  in  the  ventricles  and  the  superficial 
oedema  of  the  membranes  is  greatly  shrunken.  The  oedema  of  the 
membranes  is  most  visible  in  the  sulci  which  gape  and  are  filled 
up  with  oedematous  connective  tissue.  The  fluid  is  chiefly  in  the 
membranes  over  the  parietal  and  occipital  lobes,  perhaps  from 
gravitation.  The  surface  of  the  ventricles  is  beset  with  little 
prominent  granulations  w^hich  are  often  very  marked.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Crichton  Browne  that  the  pia  mater  is  adherent  to 
the  surface  of  the  convolutions,  so  that  on  attempting  to  remove  it 
bits  of  brain  substance  come  awav  with  it.  These  adhesions  may 
be  taken  as  indications  of  the  inflammatory  nature  of  the  disease, 
and  their  locality  aftbrds  some  evidence  of  the  localization  of  the 
lesions.  Crichton  Browne  states  that  the  adhesions  occur  mainly 
in  the  anterior  three-fourths  of  the  brain,  aflfecting  the  frontal  lobe 
chiefly  in  its  anterior  and  posterior  thirds,  and  the  parietal  in  all 
its  convolutions. 

The  brain  as  a  whole  is  greatly  reduced  in  weight.  Taking  the 
normal  weight  of  the  brain,  including  membranes,  etc.,  as  fifty 
ounces  for  the  adult  male,  and  forty-five  for  the  female,  the  weight 
in  general  paralysis  often  falls  to  thirty-five  ounces.  The  loss  of 
weight  does  not  aflfect  the  brain  uniformly;  it  is  mainly  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  that  are  aflfected,  the  basal  ganglia  and 
peduncular  parts  being  much  less  so,  and  the  cerebellum  not  at  all. 

Besides  these  evidences  of  atrophy  of  the  brain,  the  membranes 
show  irregular  thickenings.  The  pia  mater  presents  milky  opac- 
ities or  more  obvious  patches  of  thickening.  The  dura  mater  is 
usually  also  aftected,  so  frequently  that  at  one  time  it  was  supposed 
to  be  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease.  It  is  commonly  adherent  to 
the  calvarium,  so  that  it  is  often  diflicult  to  remove  the  latter,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  remove  bone  and  dura  mater  together.  That 
membrane  presents  patches  of  thickening,  opacities,  and  even  flat 
bony  developments.  Not  infrequently  there  are  extravasations  of 
blood  of  smaller  or  larger  size  accompanied  by  appearances  which 
we  shall  have  to  describe  under  pachymeningitis  chronica  hemor- 
rhagica. The  calvarium  itself  sometimes  presents  thickening, 
which  is  usually  diflfuse,  and  may  be  chiefly  due  to  the  shrinking 
of  the  brain;  sometimes  there  are  also  local  prominences  or  actual 
exostoses.  Sometimes  also  the  diploe  is  converted  into  dense  bone, 
so  that  the  calvarium  is  much  heavier  than  normal — so-called 
sclerosis  of  the  bone. 

All  these  appearances  are  due  to  inflammation  and  shrinking  of 
the  brain  substance,  the  dropsy  of  the  ventricles  and  oedema  of  the 
membranes  occurring  in  oraer  to  fill  up  the  space  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  brain,  the  cranium  being  a  cavity  of  fixed  size  and  the 
dropsy  being  ex  vacuo. 

The  appearances  under  the  microscope  are  chiefly  those  of  dif- 
fused sclerosis  and  atrophy  of  the  brain  substance.  We  have 
already  seen  that  there  is  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the 
cord,  and  this  may  even  be  an  early  condition.  In  the  brain  there 
are  often  traces  of  the  earlier  acute  condition  in  the  form  of  little 
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clamps  of  pigment  around  the  veBsels,  the  remains  of  former 
extravasations.  But  the  appearances  are  more  those  of  degeaera- 
tion.  The  ganglion  cells  are  shrunken  and  frequently  pigmented: 
the  bloodvessels  show  sometimes  fatty  degeneration,  sometimes  a 
homogeneous  glancing  appearance  (colloid);  and  they  are  fre- 
quently obstructed  by  glancing  masses  which  are  partly  calcareous 
and  partly  colloid.  Tnese  appearaDces  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
in  any  way  peculiar  to  this  disease,  they  are  simply  evidences  of 
the  profound  atrophy  of  the  brain,  and  may  occur  to  a  limited 
extent  in  old  persons  where  there  has  been  only  a  senile  atrophy. 

Hydrophobia. — This  is  a  diseat^e  in  which  there  is  every  indica- 
tJon  of  irritation  of  certain  centres,  and  of  a  greatly  increased 
reflex  irritability.  The  centres  irritated  here  are  less  tnose  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  than  of  the  spinal  cord  and  medulla  oblongata, 
although  delirium  is  also  occasionally  present.  The  symptoms 
point  mainly  to  the  medulla  oblongata;  there  are  various  spasms 
of  the  muscles  of  deglutition  and  respiration  which  occur  to  some 
extent  spontaneously,  but  are  also  evoked  by  slight  sensory  stimu- 
lation.   The  mere  sight  of  water  gives  rise  to  the  idea  of  swallowing 


bI  (roiD  tb«  niBdallii  oblaDg>t>  : 


it,  and  brings  on  a  violent  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition. 
A  breath  of  cold  air  on  the  surface  of  the  body  causes  a  violent 
respiratory   spasm   or   gasp.     The   centres   in    the  cord  are  also 
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irritated,  as  shown  by  the  tendency  to  spasm  of  the  muscles 
generally. 

In  this  disease  an  irritating  virus  is  present  in  the  blood  and 
induces  these  conditions  of  the  nervous  system.  After  death  most 
manifest  signs  of  irritation  are  visible  on  microscopic  examination. 
They  are  to  be  found  most  characteristically  in  the  medulla  ob- 
longata and  next  to  that  in  the  spinal  cord,  but  are  not  absent  in 
the  other  parte  of  the  nervous  system.  The  most  prominent  con- 
dition is  an  accumulation  of  leucocytes  around  the  vessels  in  the 
substance  of  the  cord  and  medulla  oblongata.  There  may  be  just 
a  few  leucocytes  in  the  eheath,  but  from  this  there  are  all  grada- 
tions up  to  a  condition  in  which  the  vessel  is  elotbed  with  a  mantle 
consisting  of  many  layers  of  leucocytes  (Fi^.  218).  The  leucocytes 
are  also  present  elsewhere,  and  sometimes  in  such  quantities  as  to 
have  induced  one  observer  to  speak  of  the  collections  as  miliar^' 
abscesses.  This  name  is,  however,  objectionable,  as  there  is  no  so- 
lution of  the  tissue  such  as  is  involved  in  the  idea  of  an  abscess. 
The  leucocytes  iind  their  way  into  the  pericellular  spaces  and  are 
found  keeping  company  with  the  ganglion  cells  in  these  situations. 
In  the  medulla  oblongata  the  main  nutritive  vessels  are  towards 
the  posterior  part,  and  as  the  motor  nuclei  are  in  this  region,  it  may 
be  that  the  localization  of  the  irritation  here  is  partly  determined 
by  their  proximity.  In  addition  to  these  conditions  minute  hemor- 
rhages have  been  observed  in  the  medulla  and  cord. 

Signs  of  irritation  are  present  in  other  parts  of  the  body  besides 
the  nervous  system.  The  salivary  glands  have  been  found  to  pre- 
sent abundant  leucocytes  between  the  glandular  elemente(Fig.  219). 
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In  the  kidneys  also  there  are  signs  of  irritation  in  the  form  of 
dilatation  of  vessels  and  hemorrhage. 
It  is  clear  then  that  here  an  intense  irritant  is  cirpiilating  in  the 
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blood,  and  the  intensity  of  it  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  all 
these  very  marked  appearances  occur  within  two  or  three  days  of 
the  onset  of  the  nervous  symptoms. 

Tetanus. — In  this  disease  we  have  another  example  of  an  intense 
irritation  of  the  spinal  cord  and  medulla  oblongata.  There  is  here 
violent  spasm  of  the  muscles,  but  those  under  the  control  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  are  not  so  speciallv  involved  as  in  hydrophobia, 
although  the  person  frequently  dies  from  spasm  of  the  muscles  of 
respiration. 

Here  again  there  are  signs  of  irritation  discoverable  in  the  spinal 
cord  and  medulla  oblongata,  although  they  are  very  difterent  from 
those  in  hydrophobia,  in  tetanus  the  most  prominent  and  constant 
appearance  suggests  the  exudation  of  fluid  from  the  vessels.  The 
fluid  sometimes  collects  around  the  vessels,  and,  as  in  hardened 
specimens  the  albumen  is  coagulated,  a  granular  appearance  may 
be  produced.  In  other  cases  it  looks  as  if  the  fluid  produced  a 
disintegration  of  the  neighboring  nervous  tissue,  the  appearance 
being  that  of  the  "  granular  disintegration  "  of  Lockhart  Clarke. 
The  localization  of  me  disintegration  around  the  vessels  suggests 
its  origin  in  an  exudation  from  them. 

The  cause  of  the  irritation  in  tetanus  is  not  at  all  clear.  It  seems 
likely,  however,  that  here  also  there  is  an  irritant  in  the  blood, 
just  as  there  is  in  hydrophobia.  In  both  of  these  diseases  the 
temperature  is  elevated,  and,  especiallv  in  the  case  of  tetanus, 
reacnes  sometimes  a  most  startling  heignt  (110°  F.).  It  is  diflicult 
to  account  for  this  extreme  rise  of  temperature  by  the  muscular 
spasm,  though  the  possibility  of  this  explanation  is  not  to  be  abso- 
lutely denied.  It  seems  more  probable,  however,  that  an  irritant 
acting  to  some  extent  generallj^  on  the  tissues  is  the  cause  of  the 
elevation  of  temperature.  This  is  the  more  likely  because  tetanus 
has  been  known  to  occur  in  epidemics,  and  because  if  a  case 
survives  eight  days  there  is  considerable  probabilitj'  of  recovery, 
as  if  the  poison  ran  its  course  in  that  period. 


ATROPHY  AND  DEGENERATIONS  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

There  are  cases  of  congenital  atrophy  of  the  brain,  which  is 
very  commonly  partial.  It  may  be  of  one  cerebral  hemisphere  or 
of  the  cerebellum.  An  interesting  case  of  the  latter  kind  has  been 
recorded  by  Fraser  in  which  there  were  striking  symptoms  of 
ataxia  due  to  congenital  smallness  of  the  cerebellum.  From  the 
existence  of  similar  symptoms  in  another  member  of  the  same 
family  it  was  inferred  that  she  also  was  the  subject  of  a  similar 
aftection. 

The  brain  frequently  atrophies  in  old  age — senile  atrophy. 
There  is  usually  a  general  shrinking  of  the  brain  substance,  but 
this  may  be  greater  in  some  parts  than  in  others.  The  loss  of 
substance  is  made  up  partly  by  thickening  and  oedema  of  the  soft 
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membranes,  such  as  have  been  already  described  as  occurring  in 
general  paralysis,  and  partly  by  thickening  of  the  skull. 

Of  the  more  definite  degenerative  changes  it  is  not  necessarv 
to  give  here  a  detailed  account,  as  they  have  mostly  been  inci- 
dentally referred  to. 

The  WHITE  SUBSTANCE  of  the  brain  undergoes  a  process  of  atrophy 
under  various  circumstances — in  softening  of  the  brain,  in  sclerosis, 
etc.  It  also  presents  a  condition  which  Lockhart  Clarke  has  desig- 
nated GRANULAR  DISINTEGRATION.  This  occurs  in  the  neighborhood 
of  bloodvessels,  and  is  probably  due  to  exudation  from  them.  The 
white  substance  degenerates  into  an  indefinite  granular  material. 

The  GANGLION  CELLS  are  frequently  the  seat  of  atrophy  and  de- 

f feneration.  They  may  undergo  a  simple  atrophy,  shrinking  and 
osing  their  processes.  But  very  commonly  the  atrophy  is  accom- 
panied by  pigmentation,  and  so  a  pigmentary  degeneration  is  the 
result.  V  irchow  was  the  first  to  describe  a  calcification  of  the 
ganglion  cells.  This  condition  seems  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence 
when  these  cells  are  suddenly  deprived  of  vitality.  It  was  found 
by  Virchow  originally  in  cases  of  commotio  cerebri,  but  has  since 
been  seen  in  softening  of  the  brain,  in  acute  poliomyelitis  anterior, 
etc.  The  ganglion  cells,  having  died  and  having  undergone  coagu- 
lation-necrosis, become  infiltrated  with  lime  like  other  dead  struct- 
ures. A  HYALINE  or  COLLOID  degeneration  of  the  ganglion  cells 
has  also  been  described,  especially  in  cases  of  insanity. 
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Syphilitic  lesions  affecting  the  encephalon  are  of  considerable 
frequency,  and  hence  of  great  importance.  For  convenience  of 
description  we  shall  divide  the  lesions  into  three,  although  it  is  to 
be  understood  that  these  are  often  coincident  in  the  same  case. 
We  shall  consider,  first,  the  syphilitic  gumma;  next,  syphilitic 
disease  of  the  cerebral  arteries ;  and,  lastly,  syphilitic  inflamma- 
tions. In  this  description  the  brain  and  its  membranes  will  be 
considered  together,  inasmuch  as  the  lesions,  being  almost  entirely 
of  the  surface,  frequently  involve  both  brain  substance  and  mem- 
branes. 

The  GUMMA  occurs  either  as  a  grayish  tumor  of  soft  consistence 
and  transparent  gelatinous  appearance,  or  as  a  yellow  mass  of  hard 
consistence  and  opaque  cheesy  appearance.  These  two  forms  are 
not  absolutely  separate  in  their  occurrence,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  cheesy  form  is  due  to  metamorphosis  of  the  gray  transparent. 
In  correspondence  with  this  the  gray  form  presents,  under  the 
microscope,  masses  of  well-formed  round  cells,  often  with  some 
admixture  of  the  tissue  in  which  the  tumor  is  growing;  in  fact, 
the  tumor  consists  of  fresh  granulation-tissue  like  other  recent 
gummata.  It  is  never  distinctly  circumscribed,  but  merges  at  its 
margins  into  the  surrounding  tissues,  in  which  masses  of  round 
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cells  may  be  found  for  some  distance  outside  the  tumor.  The 
gray  tumor  may  be  interspersed  with  yellow  cheesy  parts,  which 
are  clearly  older. 

The  yellow  cheesy  form  is  more  frequently  a  defined  tumor,  and 
has  commonly  a  peripheral  zone  of  gray  tissue.  This  form  presents 
a  very  miscellaneous  structure,  the  cheesy  part  consisting  of 
shrunken  cells,  fatty  debris,  fat-crystals,  masses  of  blood-pigment, 
with,  it  may  be,  some  remains  of  the  original  tissue  in  the  form 
of  irregular  fibres,  etc. 

These  tumors  are  met  with  chiefly  in  the  dura  mater  or  in  the 
soft  membranes.  In  the  dura  mater  we  sometimes  see  tumors  of 
considerable  size,  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  or  even  a  hen's  e^^g.  The 
tumor  grows  in  the  substance  of  the  dura  mater,  and  is  nearly 
always  of  the  yellow  caseous  form ;  it  is  distinctly  defined,  and 
the  dura  mater  around  it  is  greatly  thickened.  These  tumors 
occur  in  all  regions  of  the  dura  mater,  but  they  attain  their  largest 
size  commonly  in  the  duplicatures,  such  as  the  falx  cerebri.  They 
press  on  the  brain  within,  and  the  skull  without,  but  their  chief 
eflfects  are  in  the  latter  direction.  They  produce  erosion  of  the 
internal  surface  of  the  skull,  so-called  dry  caries. 

Of  even  greater  importance  than  these  are  the  gummata  of  the 
SOFT  MEMBRANES,  bccausc  they  have  a  much  greater  eflfect  on  the 
brain  itself.  It  may  here  be  said  that  the  great  majority  of  gum- 
mata of  the  brain  itself  are  at  the  surface,  and  really  originate  in 
the  soft  membranes,  the  pia  mater,  or  the  arachnoid.  Tumors  of 
this  kind  occurring  on  the  convexity  present  the  appearance  of 
great  matting  and  thickening  of  the  entire  membranes,  the  dura 
mater  being  adherent  over  the  place  so  that  it  cannot  be  separated. 
In  the  midst  of  the  matted  tissue  is  found  the  tumor  or  tumore, 
recognized  by  their  yellow  cheesy  appearance.  The  tumor  is  seen 
on  section  to  involve  the  brain  substance,  which  is  partly  replaced 
by  its  tissue.  Around  the  tumor  the  brain  substance  is  softened, 
and  this  softening  may  extend  widely  outside  the  growth.  When 
seated  over  the  convexity,  the  tumor  will,  of  course,  involve  the 
gray  substance  of  the  surface  of  the  convolutions. 

When  the  growth  occurs  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  the  dura 
mater  is  less  commonly  affected,  and  we  more  frequently  have  the 
gray  transparent  form  of  gumma.  The  tumor  is  peculiarly  prone 
to  occur  about  the  optic  chiasma,  the  crura  cerebri,  and  the  pons. 
Here  also  it  grows  into  the  brain  substance,  working  it  up,  and  it 
may  in  like  manner  attack  the  cerebral  nerves  as  they  issue  from 
the  brain.  The  nerves  most  frequently  affected  are  the  optic,  and 
those  issuing  from  the  peduncles  and  pons  (the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth). 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  inflammation  and  thickening  of 
the  membranes  occur  around  the  gummata,  but  sometimes  a  con- 
dition exists  which  may  be  designated  a  gummatous  meningitis. 
The  gummatous  tissue  is  formed  more  diflnsely  in  the  form  of  a 
gray  gelatinous  layer,  coverinff  a  considerable  surface  at  the  base 
or  on  the  convexity.     In  the  former  case,  there  may  be  some  re- 
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semblance  to  tubercular  meningitis.  In  the  latter,  the  whole 
membranes  are  thickened  and  matted  together  by  gummatous 
tissue,  and  the  brain  substance  beneath  is  softened.  If  under 
treatment,  or  otherwise,  the  proper  gummatous  tissue  disappears, 
then  the  thickened  membranes  may  present  the  appearance  of  an 
old  simple  inflammation. 

Gummata  of  the  brain  substance  proper  are  of  the  rarest  occur- 
rence, if  we  exclude  those  which  have  some  connection  with  the 
surface,  and  may  have  originated  from  the  soft  membranes.  Of 
the  very  few  cases  recorded,  there  are  even  some  where  the  con- 
ditions were  ambiguous. 

Syphilitic  disease  op  the  bloodvessels,  although. not  confined 
to  those  of  the  brain,  is  most  frequent  and  most  characteristic  in 
them  (see  p.  340).  The  condition  somewhat  resembles  atheroma, 
but  presents  certain  distinct  diflferences.  The  lesion  may  occur  in 
the  vessels  near  a  gumma,  but  also  independently  and  at  a  distance. 
It  is  noted  that  at  a  certain  spot  the  vessel  has  become  more  opaque 
and  grayish-white  in  color.  Its  wall  in  the  affected  part  is  firmer, 
so  that  instead  of  the  vessel  being  flattened  as  usual  it  preserves  a 
cylindrical  shape.  The  part  also  feels  hard  and  resistant.  On 
section  it  is  seen  that  the  calibre  of  the  vessel  is  greatly  reduced 
by  a  new  formation  in  its  wall.  This  new  formation  has  a  grayish 
or  whitish  color,  and  is  of  dense,  almost  cartilaginous,  consistence. 
The  reduction  of  the  calibre  varies,  but  it  may  go  on  to  nearly 
complete  occlusion.  The  narrowed  portion  may  become  the  seat 
of  a  thrombus  which  may  complete  the  obstruction.  The  new 
formation  has  its  seat  in  the  internal  coat  of  the  artery,  and  fac- 
cording  to  Heubner,  whose  description  in  Ziemssen's  Havdbucn  is 
here  followed)  especially  between  the  elastic  lamina  and  the  endo- 
thelial layer.  There  is  first  a  germination  of  the  endothelial  cells, 
which  form  a  firm  connective  tissue  containing  spindle  and  stellate 
cells.  There  is  also  a  formation  of  granulation-tissue  in  the  wall, 
as  in  the  gumma.  This  new  formation  extends  along  the  vessel  as 
well  as  inwards,  and  involves  communicating  branches.  It  is  clear 
that  this  disease  must  often  by  narrowing,  with  or  without  throm- 
bosis, lead  to  complete,  or  nearly  complete,  occlusion  of  the  artery, 
the  natural  result  being  softening  of  the  brain  in  the  region  of 
distribution.  Heubner  has  pointed  out  that  the  disease  most  fre- 
quently affects  the  carotid  and  its  branches,  especially  the  middle 
cerebral,  so  that  this  softening  is  most  commonly  in  the  same 
region  as  that  from  embolism.  It  has  been  noted  above  that  soft- 
ening of  the  brain  occurs  around  gummata,  and  in  that  case  it  is 
largely  the  result  of  this  disease  in  the  arteries. 

This  form  of  disease  of  the  arteries  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
atheroma,  chiefly  from  its  occurrence  in  connection  with  other 
manifestations  of  sj-philis.  It  also  occurs  in  younger  persons,  and 
may  be  in  single  patches,  while  atheroma  is  prone  to  affect  many 
vessels. 
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cells  may  be  found  for  some  distance  outside  the  tumor.  The 
gray  tumor  may  be  interspersed  with  yellow  cheesy  parts,  which 
are  clearly  older. 

The  yellow  cheesy  form  is  more  frequently  a  defined  tumor,  and 
has  commonly  a  peripheral  zone  of  gray  tissue.  This  form  presents 
a  very  miscellaneous  structure,  the  cheesy  part  consisting  of 
shrunken  cells,  fatty  debris,  fat-crystals,  masses  of  blood-pigment, 
with,  it  may  be,  some  remains  of  the  original  tissue  in  the  form 
of  irregular  fibres,  etc. 

These  tumors  are  met  with  chiefly  in  the  dura  mater  or  in  the 
soft  membranes.  In  the  dura  mater  we  sometimes  see  tumors  of 
considerable  size,  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  or  even  a  hen's  egg.  The 
tumor  grows  in  the  substance  of  the  dura  mater,  and  is  nearly 
always  of  the  yellow  caseous  form ;  it  is  distinctly  defined,  and 
the  dura  mater  around  it  is  greatly  thickened.  These  tumors 
occur  in  all  regions  of  the  dura  mater,  but  they  attain  their  largest 
size  commonly  in  the  duplicatures,  such  as  the  falx  cerebri.  They 
press  on  the  brain  within,  and  the  skull  without,  but  their  chief 
eflfects  are  in  the  latter  direction.  They  produce  erosion  of  the 
internal  surface  of  the  skull,  so-called  dry  caries. 

Of  even  greater  importance  than  these  are  the  gummata  of  the 
SOFT  membranes,  bccausc  they  have  a  much  greater  effect  on  the 
brain  itself.  It  may  here  be  said  that  the  great  majority  of  gum- 
mata of  the  brain  itself  are  at  the  surface,  and  really  originate  in 
the  soft  membranes,  the  pia  mater,  or  the  arachnoid.  Tumors  of 
this  kind  occurring  on  the  convexity  present  the  appearance  of 
great  matting  and  thickening  of  the  entire  membranes,  the  dura 
mater  being  adherent  over  the  place  so  that  it  cannot  be  separated. 
In  the  midst  of  the  matted  tissue  is  found  the  tumor  or  tumors, 
recognized  by  their  yellow  cheesy  appearance.  The  tumor  is  seen 
on  section  to  involve  the  brain  substance,  which  is  partly  replaced 
by  its  tissue.  Around  the  tumor  the  brain  substance  is  softened, 
and  this  softening  may  extend  widely  outside  the  growth.  When 
seated  over  the  convexity,  the  tumor  will,  of  course,  involve  the 
gray  substance  of  the  surface  of  the  convolutions. 

When  the  growth  occurs  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  the  dura 
mater  is  less  commonly  affected,  and  we  more  frequently  have  the 
gray  transparent  form  of  gumma.  The  tumor  is  peculiarly  prone 
to  occur  about  the  optic  chiasma,  the  crura  cerebri,  and  the  pons. 
Here  also  it  grows  into  the  brain  substance,  working  it  up,  and  it 
may  in  like  manner  attack  the  cerebral  nerves  as  they  issue  from 
the  brain.  The  nerves  most  frequently  affected  are  the  optic,  and 
those  issuing  from  the  peduncles  and  pons  (the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth). 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  inflammation  and  thickening  of 
the  membranes  occur  around  the  gummata,  but  sometimes  a  con- 
dition exists  which  may  be  designated  a  gummatous  meningitis. 
The  gummatous  tissue  is  formed  more  diffusely  in  the  form  of  a 
gray  gelatinous  layer,  covering  a  considerable  surface  at  the  base 
or  on  the  convexity.     In  the  former  case,  there  may  be  some  re- 
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semblance  to  tubercular  meningitis.  In  the  latter,  the  whole 
membranes  are  thickened  and  matted  together  by  gummatous 
tissue,  and  the  brain  substance  beneath  is  softened.  If  under 
treatment,  or  otherwise,  the  proper  gummatous  tissue  disappears, 
then  the  thickened  membranes  may  present  the  appearance  of  an 
old  simple  inflammation. 

Gummata  of  the  brain  substance  proper  are  of  the  rarest  occur- 
rence, if  we  exclude  those  which  have  some  connection  with  the 
surface,  and  may  have  originated  from  the  soft  membranes.  Of 
the  very  few  cases  recorded,  there  are  even  some  where  the  con- 
ditions were  ambiguous. 

Syphilitic  disease  op  the  bloodvessels,  although,  not  confined 
to  those  of  the  brain,  is  most  frequent  and  most  characteristic  in 
them  (see  p.  340).  The  condition  somewhat  resembles  atheroma, 
but  presents  certain  distinct  differences.  The  lesion  may  occur  in 
the  vessels  near  a  gumma,  but  also  independently  and  at  a  distance. 
It  is  noted  that  at  a  certain  spot  the  vessel  has  become  more  opaque 
and  grayish-white  in  color.  Its  wall  in  the  affected  part  is  firmer, 
so  that  instead  of  the  vessel  being  flattened  as  usual  it  preserves  a 
cylindrical  shape.  The  part  also  feels  hard  and  resistant.  On 
section  it  is  seen  that  the  calibre  of  the  vessel  is  greatly  reduced 
by  a  new  formation  in  its  wall.  This  new  formation  has  a  gmyish 
or  whitish  color,  and  is  of  dense,  almost  cartilaginous,  consistence. 
The  reduction  of  the  calibre  varies,  but  it  may  ffo  on  to  nearly 
complete  occlusion.  The  narrowed  portion  may  become  the  seat 
of  a  thrombus  which  may  complete  the  obstruction.  The  new 
formation  has  its  seat  in  the  internal  coat  of  the  artery,  and  ^ac- 
cording to  Heubner,  whose  description  in  Ziemssen's  Mavdbuch  is 
here  followed)  especially  between  the  elastic  lamina  and  the  endo- 
thelial layer.  There  is  first  a  germination  of  the  endothelial  cells, 
which  form  a  firm  connective  tissue  containing  spindle  and  stellate 
cells.  There  is  also  a  formation  of  granulation-tissue  in  the  wall, 
as  in  the  gumma.  This  new  formation  extends  along  the  vessel  as 
well  as  inwards,  and  involves  communicating  branches.  It  is  clear 
that  this  disease  must  often  by  narrowing,  with  or  without  throm- 
bosis, lead  to  complete,  or  nearly  complete,  occlusion  of  the  artery, 
the  natural  result  beiiiff  softening  of  the  brain  in  the  region  of 
distribution.  Heubner  nas  pointed  out  that  the  disease  most  fre- 
quently affects  the  carotid  and  its  branches,  especially  the  middle 
cerebral,  so  that  this  softening  is  most  commonly  m  the  same 
region  as  that  from  embolism.  It  has  been  noted  above  that  sofi> 
ening  of  the  brain  occurs  around  gummata,  and  in  that  case  it  is 
largely  the  result  of  this  disease  in  the  arteries. 

This  form  of  disease  of  the  arteries  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
atheroma,  chiefly  from  its  occurrence  in  connection  with  other 
manifestations  of  syphilis.  It  also  occurs  in  younger  persons,  and 
may  be  in  single  patches,  while  atheroma  is  prone  to  affect  many 
vessels. 
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Inflammation  of  the  membranes  in  syphilis  occurs  mainly  in 
connection  with  gummata.  Cases  have  been  recorded  of  inflam- 
mation without  gummata  and  their  occurrence  is  not  to  be  denied, 
but  there  is  often  the  possibility  of  gummata  having  previously 
existed,  and  been  removed  perhaps  by  treatment. 

In  connection  with  the  symptoms  due  to  syphilitic  lesions  of  the 
brain  it  is  important  to  remember  the  localization  of  these 
LESIONS.  The  gummata  and  resulting  inflammations  of  the  con- 
vexity, occurring  as  they  do  on  the  surface,  will,  at  first,  irritate 
the  surface  of  the  convolutions.  K  a  motor  part  be  affected  then 
there  will  be  muscular  spasm,  often  progressing,  and  ending  per- 
haps in  general  convulsions  of  a  quasi-epileptic  character.  Any 
sort  of  local  spasm  may  be  produced  according  to  the  particular 
part  irritated.  K  the  lesion  be  over  a  sensory  part,  there  will  be 
subjective  sensory  impressions.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
brain  substance  commonly  ffets  involved  in  the  gumma,  and  that 
outside  it  there  is  also  softening  of  the  brain.  This  destruction  of 
brain  substance  involves  loss  of  function,  namelv,  paralysis  or  loss 
of  sensation ;  but  there  will  still  be  irritation  of  the  marginal  parts, 
and  though  paralyses  and  antesthesise  may  develop,  the  signs  of 
irritation  generally  remain  prominent.  At  the  base  the  gumma 
is  very  apt  to  involve  motor  tracts.  The  motor  fibres  of  the  pons 
and  peduncles  are  anterior,  and  are  therefore  more  exposed  to  the 
inroads  of  the  tumor.  But  these  paralyses  are  apt  to  be  compli- 
cated by  the  lesion  extending  to  the  cerebral  nerves  which  issue 
here,  mainly  the  optic,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  and  so  we  have 
very  complex  conditions  brought  about,  such  as  crossed  paralysis, 
etc.  Again,  the  syphilitic  disease  of  the  arteries  occurs  most  fre- 
quently in  the  carotid  and  middle  cerebral,  and  the  resulting 
softening  is  usually  most  manifest  in  the  region  of  the  corpus 
striatum  and  motor  convolutions.  In  this  way  a  hemiplegia  may 
be  produced  which  imitates  that  fi'om  embolism.  It  will  oe  seen 
that  a  great  variety  of  symptoms  may  be  produced  from  syphilitic 
lesions  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes. 


TUMORS  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

Tumors  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  brain  substance, 
and  are  of  great  importance  in  a  practical  point  of  view.  In  ex- 
amination of  the  brain  particular  attention  should  be  directed  to 
the  exact  locality  of  the  tumor,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  brain 
substance  is  involved  in  it. 

A  tumor  nearly  always  induces  inflammation  of  the  brain  sub- 
stance around  it.  If  it  be  of  rapid  growth  there  is  softening,  but 
if  slow  in  growth  then  there  is  sclerosis  fi'om  chronic  inflamma- 
tion. In  the  latter  case  the  tumor  %vill  often  at  its  margin  merge 
gradually  into  condensed  connective  tissue.  The  tumors  very 
often  lead  to  the  occurrence  of  hydrocephalus,  which  will  come 
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up  for  consideration  afterwards.  Thev  also  lead  usually  to  optic 
neuritis  when  they  have  induced  considerable  increase  of  the  in- 
tracranial pressure.  The  neuritis  is  localized  in  the  intraocular 
termination  of  the  nerve,  where  it  gives  rise  to  the  characteristic 
"choked  disk"  or  "engorged  papilla." 

The  scrofulous  tubercle  is  the  commonest  tumor  of  the  brain. 
It  occurs  most  frequently  in  young  persons  and  is  often  multiple. 
We  have  seen  that  tubercles  occur  in  the  form  of  minute  round 
tumors,  but  here  in  the  brain  substance  we  have  solid  tumors  of  a 
size  increasing  up  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg.  These  massive  tumors 
are  of  course  composed  of  myriads  of  tubercles,  with  the  products 
of  their  degeneration.  The  greater  part  of  the  tumor  is  made  up 
of  a  firm  caseous  mass,  which  resembles  very  closely  in  appearance 
a  scrofulous  ^land.  Sometimes  the  cheesy  mass  is  directly  con- 
tinuous with  uie  brain  substance,  but  usually  there  is  a  transparent 
gray  zone  outside  it,  and  this  gradually  merges  in  the  brain  sub- 
stance around.  This  gray  zone,  when  it  exists,  indicates  that  the 
tumor  has  been  growing  up  till  death,  and  is  often  distinctly  com- 
posed of  tubercles  of  characteristic  form.  Sometimes  there  are 
no  rounded  tubercles  in  it,  and  it  forms  simply  a  cellular  zone. 
The  ffray  tissue  gradually  merges  in  the  brain  substance,  and  both 
it  and  tne  brain  substance  show  inflammatory  conditions  charac- 
terized by  the  presence  of  multitudes  of  round  cells.  The  solitaiy 
tubercles  are  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
but  are  peculiarly  frequent  in  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum.  In 
these  they  show  a  preference  for  the  cortical  substance,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  they  may  grow  to  such  a  size  as  to  replace  almost 
the  entire  substance  of  one  lobe. 

The  GLIOMA  is  also  a  somewhat  frequent  tumor.  It  sometimes 
grows  to  a  large  size  and  is  usually  of  slow  growth.  In  its  general 
appearance  it  resembles  brain  substance,  and  as  it  commonly 
replaces  a  piece  of  brain  and  merges  into  the  brain  substance  at  its 
margin,  it  may  be  difficult  to  make  out  its  limits  accurately,  and 
it  may  appear  as  an  enlargement  of  a  part  of  the  brain.  Two 
forms  of  glioma  have  been  distinguished,  a  hard  and  a  soft  The 
variations  in  consistence  depend  largely  on  the  character  of  the 
matrix  of  the  tumor.  It  may  be  composed  chiefly  of  stifl*  thick 
fibres  (as  in  Fig.  220),  in  which  case  the  consistence  will  be  dense, 
or  of  a  delicate  network,  when  the  tissue  is  soft.  The  cells  are  of 
small  size  and  mostly  round,  and  they  present  considerable  varia- 
tions in  abundance.  In  the  softer  forms  the  cells  are  generally 
numerous.  Sometimes  there  is  an  excessive  development  of  blooa- 
vessels,  in  which  case  there  is  a  tendency  to  hemorrhage.  If  death 
occur  from  the  hemorrhage  the  appearances  may  resemble  those 
of  ordinary  cerebral  hemorrhage,  the  tumor  broken  up  by  the  clot 
resembling  the  broken-up  brain  substance.  The  substance  of  the 
glioma  not  inft-equently  undergoes  fatty  degeneration  and  a  cheesy 
appearance  is  produced.     When  hemorrhage  occurs  the  clot  may 
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also  assume  a  cheesy  uppearance.     In  tliia  way  very  varied  and 
peculiar  appearanceft  may  be  produced. 


From  ■  gliomn  uf  the  brain.    The  ooftne  fibtoua  ■tructnrt  wilh  %  f«*  calla  Is  atanwn.    X  ^S0> 

The  MYXOMA  occasionally  occurs  in  the  brain,  but  is  more  fre- 
quent on  the  peripheral  nervea.  It  is  a  soft  tumor  of  a  trans- 
Earent  glancing  appearance,  and  by  still  further  softening  may 
ecome  cystic. 

Sarcomas  are  of  considerable  frequency,  and  are  of  various 
structure.  There  are  sarcomas  allied  to  the  glioma  and  others  to 
the  myxoma,  and  so  we  have  glio-sarcomas  and  myxo-sarcomaa, 
the  diilerence  being  mainly  in  the  character  of  the  intercellular  sub- 
stance. In  the  myxo-sarcoma  the  cells  are  round,  and  the  tumor 
very  soft.  In  the  glio-sarcoma  the  cells  may  be  round  or  spindle- 
shaped,  and  the  tumor  soft  or  hard. 

Cancers  will  hardly  occur  in  the  brain,  except  by  extension 
through  the  skull  from  the  skin. 

Papilloma  sometimes  occurs  as  an  outgrowth  on  the  surface  of 
the  ventricles. 

Osteomas  are  very  rare,  but  true  bony  tumors  have  been  found, 
one  occupying  almost  the  entire  cerebellum. 

The  lipoma  is  excessively  rare. 

Cysts  may  arise  from  the  myxoma,  or  may  possibly  originate 
more  independently.     Dermoid  eyst«  have  been  observed. 


The  CYSTiCERCUS  of  the  Taenia  solium  has  occasionally  its  seat  in 
the  brain,  mostly  in  the  cortical  portions,  but  it  may  be  in  any 
situation. 
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It  forms  a  small  round  structure  enclosed  in  a  connective-tissue 
capsule.  Inside  this  the  proper  stratified  membrane  of  the  parasite, 
with  the  head  and  other  structures,  are  to  be  found.  Sometimes 
the  parasite  is  dead  and  calcified.  As  a  rule  it  produces  little  dis- 
turbance, and  is  often  found  by  accident  after  death.  If  situated 
in  the  peduncular  portions  it  may  produce  serious  symptoms,  but 
even  here  its  slow  growth  and  small  size  generally  allow  of  accom- 
modation. Sometimes  several  cysticerci,  as  many  as  ten  to  twenty, 
have  been  found. 

The  ECHiNOCOCCUS  sometimes  develops  in  the  brain,  but  has 
usually  been  found  by  accident  on  post-mortem  examination. 


C— THE  MEMBRANES  AND  CAVITIES  OF  THE  BRAIN 

AND  SPINAL  CORD. 

Introductory  Considerations. — The  dura  mater  is  a  dense  con- 
nective-tissue membrane  which  is  more  intimately  connected  with 
the  bone  than  with  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  forming  something 
like  a  periosteum  to  the  bone.  It  is  generally  said  that  the  dura 
mater  is  lined  with  arachnoid  membrane,  one  layer  of  arachnoid 
covering  the  brain  and  cord  and  another  the  dura  mater.  It  is 
thus  customary  to  speak  of  the  arachnoid  sac  as  of  the  pleural  sac, 
and  of  a  visceral  and  a  parietal  layer.  But  these  analogies  are 
contradicted  by  pathological  experience.  There  is  no  fine  mem- 
brane lining  the  dura  mater,  and  the  arachnoid  membrane  covering 
the  Drain  has  almost  nothing  in  common  with  the  dura  mater  in 
its  diseases.     We  are  accustomed  to  acute  inflammations  of  the 

Eleural  and  other  serous  sacs,  in  which  the  whole  sac,  including 
oth  visceral  and  parietal  layers,  takes  part,  but  there  is  hardly 
such  a  thing  as  an  arachnitis  involving  surface  of  brain  and 
internal  surface  of  dura  mater.  On  the  other  hand  the  arachnoid 
and  the  pia  mater  go  together  in  their  inflammations,  and  it  is 
better  to  speak  of  the  dura  mater  as  one  membrane  and  the  pia 
arachnoid  as  another.  It  will  be  proper  also  to  speak  of  the 
arachnoid  cavity  as  the  cavity  of  the  dura  mater  or  subdural  space, 
just  as  we  speak  of  the  subarachnoid  space. 

The  subarachnoid  space  contains  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  which 
appears  to  circulate  somewhat  freely  on  the  surface  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord.  It  is  important  to  notice  the  connections  of  the 
subarachnoid  space,  as  it,  with  its  connections,  forms  a  large  com- 
municating system  of  lymph-spaces,  and  may  be  almost  compared 
with  a  serous  cavity.  The  subarachnoid  space,  lying  between  pia 
mater  and  arachnoid,  is  intersected  by  trabeculte.  The  pia  mater 
and  arachnoid  become  incorporated  over  the  summits  of  the  con- 
volutions, so  that  it  is  only  in  the  sulci  that  there  is  any  space. 
The  pia  mater  is  prolonged  into  the  lateral  ventricles,  forming  the 
supporting  structure  of  the  choroid  plexus,  and  the  subarachnoid 
tissue  is  also  continued,  so  that  the  ventricles  communicate  here 
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with  the  subarachnoid  space.  There  is  a  still  freer  communication 
by  means  of  the  foramen  of  Majendie  at  the  fourth  ventricle.  The 
subarachnoid  space  and  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  with  the  central 
canal  of  the  spinal  cord  thus  form  a  continuous  system  of  lymph- 
spaces,  and  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  circulates  in  them.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  subarachnoid  space  communicates  with  lymph- 
spaces  around  the  vessels  and  ganglion  cells,  the  perivascular  and 
periganglionic  spaces.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  sub- 
arachnoid space  does  not  communicate  with  the  subdural  space. 


MENINGEAL  HEMORRHAGE. 

The  HEMATOMA  OF  THE  DURA  MATER  is  a  Condition  concerning 
which  considerable  differences  of  opinion  exist.  It  presents  itself 
mostly  in  the  form  of  a  somewhat  massive  blood-clot  covering  the 
internal  surface  of  the  dura  mater  and  compressing  the  brain  sub- 
stance. When  the  clot  is  more  particularly  examined  it  is  seen  to 
be  not  exactly  free  on  the  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  but  covered 
with  a  delicate  membrane,  which  is  continued  beyond  the  clot  on 
the  surface  of  the  dura  mater  as  a  thin  soft  layer.  This  membrane 
generally  has  a  brownish  color,  evidently  from  the  blood-coloring 
matter,  and  it  presents  in  its  substance,  as  well  as  between  the 
membrane  and  the  dura  mater,  numerous  smaller  hemorrhages. 
This  condition  is  of  somewhat  frequent  occurrence,  particularly 
among  the  insane. 

There  are  two  views  as  to  its  true  nature,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  there  may  be  actually  two  diseases.  According  to  one  view, 
a  hemorrhage  into  the  cavity  of  the  dura  mater  is  the  primary 
condition.  It  is  undoubted  that  a  hemorrhage  may  lead  to  a  con- 
dition resembling  that  described.  In  a  case  of  aneurism  of  one  of 
the  larger  cerebral  vessels,  where  bleeding  had  occurred  into  the 
subdural  space  some  time  before  the  fatal  cerebral  hemorrhage, 
the  author  found  a  layer  of  soft  tissue  covering  the  dura  mater 
and  having  much  of  the  character  described  above.  In  this  and 
similar  cases  the  coagulum  on  the  surface  of  the  dura  mater 
becomes  organized  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  vessels  pass  from  the 
dura  mater  into  the  rudimentary  tissue  thus  produced.  These 
thin-walled  vessels  are  specially  apt  to  bleed  for  reasons  to  be 
presently  referred  to,  and  so  there  is  hemorrhage  in  the  new- 
formed  tissue  and  under  it. 

But  many  cases  have  a  more  spontaneous  origin,  and  agree  with 
the  description  which  Virchow  has  given  of  hemorrhagic  pachy- 
meningitis. This  disease  begins  in  an  inflammation  of  the  dura 
mater,  characterized  by  hypertemia.  The  inflammation  being 
chronic,  the  result  is  the  formation  of  a  soft  membrane  on  the 
internal  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  owing  to  an  inflammatory  trans- 
formation of  its  internal  layer.  In  its  structure  this  membrane 
somewhat  resembles  mucous  tissue,  containing  stellate  and  spindle- 
shaped  cells  in  a  matrix  which  gives  a  precipitate  with  acetic  acid. 
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In  it  there  are  large  thin-walled  bloodvessels  in  large  numbers. 
The  false  membrane  is  easily  lifted  from  the  dura  mater  with 
forceps,  and  as  this  is  being  done  numerous  red  threads  are  seen 
to  stretch  from  it  to  the  dura  mater ;  these  are  the  bloodvessels. 

An  explanation  of  the  lar^e  size  and  tendency  to  rupture  of  these 
vessels  has  been  suggested  by  Rindfleisch.  To  begin  with,  there 
is  hypersemia  of  the  dura  mater  with  relaxation  of  the  arteries. 
The  normal  capillaries  being  in  a  dense  tissue  will  not  dilate  much, 
but  the  blood  in  them  will  be  at  a  high  pressure.  The  new-formed 
vessels,  however,  are  delicate  and  lie  in  a  soft  tissue,  and  they  com- 
municate with  the  capillaries  of  the  dura  mater  in  which  the  blood- 
pressure  is  excessive.  They  are  therefore  very  liable  to  dilatation, 
and  although  they  have  the  structure  of  capillaries  they  are  mostly 
three  or  four  times  as  wide  as  ordinary  ones.  These  vessels  often 
rupture,  so  that  there  is  frequent  hemorrhage  into  the  soft  mem- 
brane. But  sometimes  a  more  considerable  hemorrhage  occurs, 
and  the  blood  accumulating  dissects  up  the  membrane  from  the 
dura  mater,  rupturing  fresh  vessels  as  it  advances.  In  this  way  a 
large  flat  clot  as  thick  as  the  hand  may  be  formed,  the  proper 
hsematoma.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  clot  is  still  covered  with 
the  membrane,  and  it  is  quite  unusual  to  lind  the  blood  escaping 
into  the  cavity  of  the  dura  mater. 

If  a  fatal  hemorrhage  does  not  occur,  the  new-formed  membrane 
undergoes  organization  in  the  way  of  other  inflammatory  structures. 
It  becomes  more  cellular  and  finally  develops  into  connective  tissue 
which  coalesces  with  that  of  the  dura  mater.  The  disease,  how- 
ever, is  apt  to  recur,  and  a  fresh  soft  layer  is  formed  which  goes 
through  the  same  stages,  so  that  there  may  be  several  layers  in 
different  stages  of  transformation  on  the  surface  of  the  dura  mater, 
the  innermost  layer  having  the  characters  described  above. 

This  condition  occurs  chiefly  over  the  convexity  of  the  brain, 
and  is  stated  to  be  mainly  in  the  domain  of  the  middle  meningeal 
artery.  An  acute  suppurative  inflammation  very  rarely  develops 
in  connection  with  the  htematoma. 

Hemorrhage  in  the  soft  membranes  is  of  comparatively  trivial 
consequence.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  case  of  rupture  of 
aneunsms  of  the  larger  cerebral  arteries  blood  passes  into  the 
subarachnoid  space,  but  usually  for  a  short  distance  only,  the 
many  septa  apparently  preventing  the  extension  of  the  blood, 
which  finds  much  freer  access  towards  the  brain.  There  may  be 
hemorrhage  also  in  consequence  of  injuries,  whether  accompanied 
by  definite  wounds  or  fractures,  or  only  by  violent  shaking  of  the 
brain.  Hemorrhages  have  also  been  observed  in  splenic  fever 
and  ulcerative  endocarditis. 
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INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE  MEMBRANES. 

The  INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE  DURA  MATER  are  not  Very  important 
if  we  exclude  the  hemorrhagic  form  described  above.  Acute 
SUPPURATIVE  INFLAMMATION  is  alwavs  sccondarv,  occurring  in  con- 
nection with  wounds  of  the  head,  disease  of  tne  bones,  especially 
caries,  and  thrombosis  of  the  sinuses.  The  dura  mater  is  softened 
and  infiltrated  with  pus  and  portions  of  it  often  slough. 

Simple  Acute  Meningitis. — This  name  is  applied  to  non-specific 
inflammations  of  the  pia  arachnoid.  If  it  be  desired  to  distinguish 
it  from  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater,  it  may  be  named  lepto- 
meningitis. Some  irritant  obtains  access  to  the  membranes,  and  as 
it  is  carried  by  the  circulating  cerebro-spinal  fluid  the  inflamma- 
tion is  usually  of  a  spreading  character.  The  cases  are  frequently 
traumatic  and  the  irritant  is  septic  in  nature ;  they  may  be  due  to 
extension  from  disease  of  the  bones,  and  in  these  cases  the  men- 
ingitis may  be  associated  with  abscess  of  the  brain.  There  are, 
however,  cases  in  which  the  disease  has  its  starting-point  in  a 
simple  blow  with  commotio  cerebri  without  any  external  wound, 
and  there  are  even  some  in  which  no  cause  is  discoverable,  but 
these  form  rare  exceptions. 

In  the  milder  cases  there  may  be  simply  a  serous  exudation  in 
the  subarachnoid  space,  constituting  an  inflammatory  oedema.  But 
in  most  instances  the  case  goes  on  till  pus,  or  pus  with  fibrine,  is 
exuded.  The  first  appearances  are  visible  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  veins,  in  the  sulci  between  the  convolutions.  Very  often  there 
is  a  white  or  yellow  band  visible  on  either  side  of  the  vein,  and 
this  consists  of  accumulated  leucocytes,  it  may  be,  with  fibrine. 
As  the  exudation  increases  the  veins  become  buried  in  it,  and  the 
whole  subarachnoid  space  becomes  filled.  The  spaces  being  filled 
out,  the  pia  arachnoid  forms  a  bulky,  solid  layer  which  may  bft 
separated  from  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  form  a  mould  of  the 
convolutions  on  its  under  surface.  The  inflammation  extends  in 
some  measure  along  the  perivascular  spaces  into  the  superficial 
parts  of  the  brain  substance.  This  is  important  in  relation  to  the 
symptoms,  which  are  often  those  of  irritation  of  the  cortex  of  the 
brain. 

The  inflammation  usually  begins  in  a  particular  locality,  gener- 
ally some  part  of  the  convexity,  and  here  the  arachnoid  and  the 
dura  mater  are  sometimes  united  by  fibrinous  exudation.  It 
spreads  from  this,  generally  confining  itself  to  the  convexity,  but 
sometimes  it  extends  to  the  base,  or  to  the  spinal  cord,  or  even 
into  the  ventricles. 

Simple  chronic  meningitis  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  is  usually 
secondary.  There  are  thickenings  and  adhesions  of  these  mem- 
branes in  diflPerent  forms  of  insanity,  in  diseases  of  the  bones,  in 
the  various  scleroses  of  the  cord,  especially  posterior  sclerosis.     It 
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18  important  to  remember  that  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  cord  may  be  propagated  from  the  peripheral  nerves 
along  their  sheaths. 

Epidemic  Cerebro-spinal  Meningitis. — As  the  name  implies, 
this  is  a  disease  which,  like  the  acute  fevers  and  hydrophobia, 
depends  on  a  virus  introduced  into  the  body.  The  morbid  poison 
shows  a  special  aflSnity  for  the  meninges  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  although  other  organs  are  also  in  a  minor  degree  affected. 

The  soft  membranes  present  evidences  of  acute  inflammation  at 
first  in  the  form  of  serous  exudation  with  few  leucocytes  and  red 
corpuscles.  This  condition  is  only  seen  in  cases  which  have  died 
very  early  after  the  onset  of  the  disease,  and  soon  the  exudation 
takes  on  a  purulent  character  as  in  simple  meningitis.  The 
exudation  is  here  also  in  the  subarachnoid  space,  and  penetrates 
along  the  sheath  of  the  nutritive  arteries  into  the  nervous  tissue 
beneath.  There  is  very  seldom  any  exudation  on  the  surface  of 
the  arachnoid,  and  the  dura  mater  hardly  ever  takes  part  in  the 
disease.  The  exudation  is  most  marked  in  the  sulci  between  the 
convolutions  of  the  convexity,  in  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  on  the 
surface  of  the  pons,  and  upper  surface  of  the  cerebellum.  In  the 
spinal  cord  it  is  most  abundant  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  is  almost 
confined  to  the  posterior  surface,  where  it  often  surrounds  the 
posterior  roots. 

The  disease  is  fatal  in  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  but,  when 
recovery  occurs,  it  is  usually  complete.  Sometimes,  however, 
there  is  permanent  damage  to  the  nervous  structures,  as  evidenced 
by  deafness,  etc. 

Tubercular  Meningitis  {Basal  meningitis^  Hydrocephalics  acutus). 
— This  disease,  as  the  name  implies,  dlepends  on  the  presence  in 
the  meninges  of  the  tubercular  virus.  In  the  large  majority  of 
cases  the  disease  is  simply  part  of  a  general  tuberculosis,  the 
virus  being  in  the  blood.  There  are  disseminated  tubercles  in 
other  organs,  as  the  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  but  the  affection  of  the 
meninges  produces  such  pronounced  symptoms  that  it  monopolizes 
the  attention  especially  of  the  clinical  observer.  The  meninges 
are  affected  more  ft*equently  in  the  general  tuberculosis  of  children 
than  in  that  of  adults ;  it  thus  seems  as  if  the  soft  membranes  in 
children  were  more  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  virus.  Hence 
water  in  the  head  is  counted  rather  a  disease  of  children.  But 
tubercular  meningitis  is  more  frequent  in  the  adult  than  is  usually 
supposed,  and  many  obscure  head  cases  are  found  post-mortem  to 
be  cases  of  general  tuberculosis  with,  it  may  be,  a  very  limited 
meningitis. 

When  not  connected  with  general  tuberculosis,  tubercular  men- 
ingitis is  for  the  most  part  connected  with  solitary  tubercles  in  the 
brain,  although  this  is  by  no  means  a  frequent  association. 

The  virus,  reaching  the  meninges  by  the  blood,  lodges  in  the 
lymph-spaces  of  the  membranes,  and  produces  inflammation  and 
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tubercles  in  the  walls  of  the  finer  arteries  of  the  pia  mater,  and  in 
the  subarachnoid  space.  These  conditions  are  peculiarly  localized 
in  the  basal  parts  of  the  brain,  although  extending  sometimes  to 
the  lateral  aspects  and  to  the  spinal  cord.  It  may  be  that  this  is 
related  to  the  fact  that  the  arteries  are  distributed  from  the  base, 
or,  more  probably,  that  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  stagnates  here 
more  than  elsewhere,  and  allows  of  the  growth  of  the  virus. 

The  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  BRAIN  on  post-mortem  examination  is 
somewhat  as  follows.  On  removing  the  dura  mater,  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  are  generally  seen  to  be  fuller  than  usual,  and  the 
surface  of  the  arachnoid  is  somewhat  dry  and  glazed.  This  is  due 
to  the  pressure  from  the  ventricles,  which  are  distended  with  fluid, 
usually  clear  serum,  but  sometimes  slightly  turbid  with  pus.  The 
amount  of  fluid  is  sometimes  very  great,  and  this  prominent 
feature  gave  rise  to  the  name  acute  hydrocephalus  being  applied 
to  this  disease.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  and 
especially  posteriorly,  the  brain  substance  is  soft  and  almost 
diflluent  (white  softening).  On  exposing  the  base  of  the  brain,  the 
appearances  of  inflammation  in  the  membranes  are  to  be  looked 
for.  These  are  often  somewhat  obscure,  and  in  appearance  trivial. 
In  the  slighter  cases  they  consist  merely  of  a  turbidity  or  opacity 
over  the  pons  and  optic  chiasma.  The  subarachnoid  space  is 
occupied  bv  a  serous  exudation  with  some  pus,  giving  often  a 
greenish  color.  But  usually  the  exudation  is  much  more  abundant 
and  covers  the  basal  structures,  extending  to  the  surface  of  the 
cerebellum,  and  up  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  where  it  often  reaches 
the  lateral  aspects  of  the  hemispheres.  The  concentration  of  the 
exudation  at  the  base  is  of  great  importance,  and  the  covering-in 
of  the  optic  chiasma  is  often  the  most  direct  and  sometimes  the 
only  prominent  sign  of  the  existence  of  the  disease. 

The  evidences  of  inflammation  are  much  more  prominent  to  the 
naked  eye  than  the  tubercles.  These  are  often  only  distinctly 
visible  on  microscopic  examination,  as  they  are  so  much  buried  in 
the  exudation  and  attached  to  such  small  arteries.  On  opening 
up  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  however,  where  the  exudation  generally 
glues  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  brain  together,  it  is  usually  pos- 
sible to  see  the  little  white  tubercles,  often  no  larger  than  pins' 
heads.  If  a  piece  of  the  soft  membrane  be  removed,  however, 
even  from  a  part  where  the  exudation  is  very  abundant,  and  ex- 
amined with  a  low  power  under  the  microscope,  the  tubercles  are 
readily  seen  as  spindle-shaped  prominences  on  the  small  arteries 
(see  Fig.  221).  These  are  seated  in  the  adventitia,  and  are  often 
somewhat  ill-defined  at  their  periphery  on  account  of  the  inflamma- 
tory exudation. 

The  exudation,  and  perhaps  the  tubercles  also,  extend  along  the 
sheaths  of  the  nutritive  vessels  into  the  substance  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  as  well  as  into  the  cerebral  nerves.  The  superficial 
parts  of  the  brain  substance  in  particular  are  hypersemic,  and  not 
infi'equently  the  seat  of  small  hemorrhages. 

The  dropsy  of  the  ventricles,  which  is  such  a  prominent  feature 
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ID  this  disease,  will  be  coiiBidered  afterwards  in  the  section  on 
hydrocephalus.  The  white  soptehinu  of  the  parts  around  the 
ventricles  has  given  rise  to  some  discussion  as  to  its  cause.  It  may 
extend  somewhat  deeply  into  the  hrain  substance,  involving  fornix, 
septum  luctdum,  corpus  callosum,  and  even  the  thalamus  opticus 


and  corpus  striatum,  and  it  is  sometimes  so  extreme  as  to  reduce 
the  tissue  to  the  consistence  of  thick  cream.  It  is  clear  from  the 
comparative  absence  of  symptoms  that  this  extreme  softening  does 
not  exist  during  life.  Probably  the  fluid  in  the  ventricles  macerates 
and  loosens  out  the  brain  tissue  without  interrupting  the  functions, 
and  aft«r  death  a  more  pronounced  softening  occurs.  The  condi- 
tion is  not  an  inflammatory  one,  and  it  occui-s  mainly  where  the 
fluid  gravitates,  namely,  in  the  brain  substance  around  the  post«rior 
parts  of  the  ventricle. 


ACCUMULATION  OF  THE  CEREBRO-SPINAL  FLUID  IN  THE 
MEMBRANES  AND  CAVITIES. 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  the  subarachnoid  space, 
with  the  ventricles  and  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord,  form  a 
single  system  of  lymph-spaces  which  intercommunicate.  The  lymph 
in  these  spaces  may  accumulate,  and  so  lead  to  various  forms  of 
(Bdema  and  dropsy  of  the  brain.  In  this  connection  it  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  the  skull  is  a  closed  cavity,  and  any  increase 
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in  the  fluid  in  these  spaces  implies  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  vessels  or  of  the  brain  substance  itself. 

There  may  be  a  general  (BDBMa  of  the  membranes  and  spaces, 
perhaps  including  the  perivascular  spaces  in  the  brain  substance. 
This  may  take  place  in  Bright's  disease,  and  may  occur  along  with 
an  oedema  of  other  parts,  or  develop  in  a  more  isolated  manner. 
The  pressure  of  the  fluid  in  this  case  has  been  supposed  by  some 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  usually  called  ursemic. 

Then  there  is  an  (edema  ex  vacuo.  When  the  brain  shrinks,  as 
we  have  seen  in  general  paralysis,  or  when  it  undergoes  a  more 
simple  atrophy  as  in  senile  atrophy,  there  is  a  serious  loss  of  sub- 
stance. The  latter  condition  may  be  extreme  in  very  old  persons, 
although  the  brain  does  not  usually  atrophy  in  proportion  to  other 
tissues.  The  loss  of  substance  thus  produced  must  be  compensated, 
and  there  are  two  ways  in  which  this  may  be  done,  the  one  is  by 
thickening  of  the  cranium  and  the  other  by  augmentation  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  fluid.  Thickening  of  the  cranium  takes  place  only 
to  a  limited  extent,  and  the  space  is  chiefly  tilled  up  by  nuid.  The 
ventricles  dilate  greatly  {hydrocq>hjcilus)^  and  the  subarachnoid  space 
is  hiffhly  cedematous.  It  is  to  be  particularly  observed  that  there 
is  seldom  any  excess  of  fluid  in  the  subdural  space,  but  that  the 
soft  membranes,  especially  between  the  atrophied  convolutions, 
are  highly  cedematous. 

Hydrocephalus. — This  name  is  applied  to  dropsy  of  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain,  and  we  have  now  to  consider  the  condition  as 
it  occurs  apart  from  cBdema  of  the  membranes.  More  strictly, 
dropsy  of  the  ventricles  is  hydrocephalus  internus,  while  a  massive 
collection  of  fluid  externally  is  hydrocephalus  extern  us.  But  as 
the  latter  hardly  occurs  except  as  an  oedema,  the  name  hydro- 
cephalus is  usually  limited  to  the  former.  In  a  similar  sense  the 
term  hydrorhachis  is  used  for  the  spinal  cord,  hydrorhachis  interna 
being  a  dropsy  of  the  central  canal  and  hydrorhachis  externa  a 
dropsical  accumulation  in  the  subarachnoid  spaces.  We  shall 
consider  first  some  of  the  more  easily  explainable  cases  of  hydro- 
cephalus. 

Acquired  Hydrocephalus. — Apart  from  the  form  ex  vacuo^ 
hydrocephalus  as  met  with  in  the  adult  is  mostly  related  to  a 
definite  disturbance  of  the  circulation  in  the  brain.  The  ventricles 
are  supplied  with  fluid  chiefly  through  the  choroid  plexus,  and  any 
obstruction  to  the  veins  here  is  liable  to  lead,  on  principles  already 
considered,  to  an  excessive  exudation.  It  seems  also  as  if  the 
choroid  plexus,  with  its  villi,  acted  as  a  drain  to  the  ventricles,  the 
fluid  passing  into  its  lymph-spaces,  and  so  either  into  the  veins  or 
outwards  to  the  subarachnoid  space.  If  the  veins  are  obstructed 
they  can  no  longer  aid  in  absorption,  but  on  the  contrary  their 
obstruction  causes,  as  we  have  just  seen,  excessive  transudation 
from  the  capillaries.  Again,  if  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  spaces 
are  filled  up,  this  will  interfere  with  the  absorption,  so  that  dropsy 
may  arise  m  this  way.     We  have  therefore  two  classes  of  cases, 
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one  in  which  the  veins,  and  another  in  which  the  lymph-spaces 
are  obstructed. 

The  veins  of  the  choroid  plexus  gather  themselves  into  the  great 
VEINS  OF  Galen,  which  pass  outwards  between  the  corpus  callosum 
and  corpora  quadrigemma  to  open  into  the  straight  sinuses.  In 
cases  of  obstruction  of  these  veins  there  may  be  a  rapid  accumula- 
tion of  fluid  in  the  ventricles,  and  death  may  even  result  from  the 
sudden  increase  of  intracranial  pressure.  These  veins  may  be 
obstructed  by  pressure  from  without,  especially  by  tumors  of  the 
cerebellum,  or  hj  thrombi  occupying  their  calibre.  In  most  cases 
the  thrombus  originates  in  the  sinuses,  and  grows  into  the  veins  of 
Galen,  but  Newman  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  these  veins  alone 
seemed  to  be  the  seat  of  thrombosis. 

In  TUBERCULAR  MENINGITIS  hj7drocephalus  is  nearly  constant,  but 
it  is  rather  difficult  of  explanation.  Tubercles  are  generally  found 
on  the  vessels  of  the  choroid  plexus,  but  the  exudation  in  the  ven- 
tricles is  rarely  inflammatory  in  character,  consisting  of  a  clear 
pellucid  fluid  with  little  albumen,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  about 
1010.  The  explanation  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  exudation 
outside  the  ventricles.  This  is  generally  abundant  where  the 
velum  interpositum  Issues  from  the  ventricles  just  in  front  of  the 
cerebellum,  and  here,  besides  tilling  up  the  lymph-spaces,  it  is 
liable  to  cause  pressure  on  the  veins  of  Galen  as  they  pass  through 
the  comparatively  narrow  isthmus.  This  is  the  more  likely  to 
produce  hypereemia  and  exudation  from  the  veins  that  the  arteries 
reach  the  plexus  by  a  different  route,  and  are  not  so  liable  to  be 
pressed  on. 

Chronic  Hydrocephalus. — This  name  is  given  to  a  condition 
which  is  very  frequently  congenital;  if  not  congenital,  it  sets  in 
at  an  early  period  after  birth.  The  explanation  of  the  enormous 
accumulation  of  fluid  which  occurs  here  is  very  obscure.  As  a 
rule,  no  mechanical  cause  is  discoverable  obstructing  the  venous 
circulation,  although  there  are  cases  of  solitary  tubercle  obstruct- 
ing veins  in  children  and  producing  what  is  really  an  acquired 
hydrocephalus.  It  is  said  that  chronic  hydrocephalus  often  goes 
along  with  rickets,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  as  a  rickety  skull 
is  more  yielding  than  a  normal  one,  too  little  pressure  is  exercised 
on  the  brain,  and  the  accumulation  of  fluid  is  allowed.  This  is 
not,  however,  a  sufficient  explanation,  especially  of  the  severe  con- 
genital cases.  The  probability  is  that  the  disease  depends  on  a 
congenital  defect  in  the  apparatus  for  the  secretion  and  absorption 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid. 

The  dropsy  affects  mainly  the  lateral  ventricles,  but  may  extend 
to  the  others.  Sometimes  the  ventricle  of  the  septum  lucidum  is 
obviously  distended  as  it  lies  between  the  two  lateral  ventricles. 
The  convolutions  are  flattened  out,  and  as  the  accumulation  in- 
creases they  may  be  completely  unfolded,  the  brain  forming  a 
smooth  globe  over  the  greatly  distended  ventricles.  If  the  disease 
has  begun  early  in  foetal  life,  the  brain  may  be  deficient  in  some 
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of  its  parts.  The  distention  may  be  so  great  as  to  cause  thinning 
of  the  covering  brain  substance  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  leaving 
little  between  the  pia  mater  and  the  fluid.  The  surface  of  the 
ventricles  (ependyma)  is  usually  somewhat  thickened,  giving  a  kind 
of  leathery  membranous  lining  to  the  cavity.  In  this  respect  the 
condition  difters  markedly  from  that  in  acute  hydrocephalus, 
although  in  the  chronic  form  there  may  be  considerable  softening 
of  the  brain  substance  outside  the  ependyma.  In  some  very  rare 
cases  the  corpus  callosum  and  its  pia  arachnoid  have  given  way, 
the  fluid  coming  thus  to  the  surface  and  filling  the  cavity  of  the 
dura  mater.  In  that  case  the  hemispheres  are  folded  aside,  and 
the  central  parts  of  the  brain  are  exposed,  the  brain  being  as  a 
whole  pressed  down  towards  the  base. 

With  this  great  enlargement  of  the  ventricles  the  head  is  greatly 
enlarged,  and  as  the  bones  are  more  yielding  in  some  parts  than 
others,  an  alteration  in  shape  occurs.  The  fontanelles  and  sutures 
are  enlarged  and  their  closure  greatly  delayed.  The  frontal  bone 
is  pushed  forward  so  that  the  forehead  rises  perpendicularly,  or 
overhangs  the  eyebrows;  the  parietals  bulge  laterally,  and  the 
occipital  bones  are  pushed  backwards.  The  head  in  this  way 
becomes  greatly  increased  in  circumference,  while  it  is  usuallv 
much  flattened  at  the  vertex.  The  bones  of  the  face,  even  thougn 
they  are  of  normal  size,  look  dwarfed  beside  the  enlarged  cranium, 
and  have  a  pinched  look.  The  eyeballs  are  renderea  prominent 
by  the  pressure  on  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  and  enlarged  veins  are 
generally  seen  beneath  the  thin  skin  of  the  head. 

Although  there  is  this  great  thinning  of  the  brain  substance,  it 
is  remarkable  how  the  functions  may  be  retained.  A  child  in  this 
condition  may  remain  very  intelligent,  and  when  recovery  occurs 
may  pass  through  life  with  no  permanent  defect  in  the  functions 
of  the  brain.  The  yielding  of  the  skull  seems  to  prevent  any  such 
excess  of  pressure  as  to  seriously  damage  the  brain,  which  has  a 
remarkable  power  of  accommodating  itself  to  alterations  in  posi- 
tion of  its  parts.  If  recovery  takes  place,  the  skull  to  some  extent 
collapses,  the  fontanelles  ana  sutures  close,  often  with  the  forma- 
tion of  additional  centres  of  ossification,  forming  Wormian  bones 
in  the  sutures.  But  the  fontanelles  are  late  in  closing,  and  the 
cranium  retains  somewhat  of  the  hydrocephalic  shape  during  life. 

Hydrencephalocele. — This  condition  is  somewhat  allied  to 
hydrocephalus.  There  is  here,  however,  a  congenital  defect  in  the 
cranial  bones,  and  the  sac  of  fluid  protrudes  externally.  It  may 
be  only  the  membranes  that  protrude  in  the  form  of  a  sac  filled 
with  fluid  (meningocele),  or  there  may  be  also  a  layer  of  brain 
substance.  Sometimes  the  external  sac  becomes  separated  from 
the  structures  inside  and  forms  an  independent  sac.  Th3  usual 
situations  of  these  tumors  are  the  root  of  the  nose,  the  occipital 
region,  and  (more  rarely)  the  sagittal  suture. 
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Spima  Bifida. — This  condition  is  aasociateil  with  or  depends  ou 
hydrorhachis,  but  there  is  in  addition  a  congenital  defect  in  the 
spinal  column,  by  reason  of  which  a  sac  containing  cerebro-spinal 
fluid  is  protruded  externally.  It  thus  forms  a  rounded  tumor  in 
the  middle  line  of  the  back,  situated,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
in  the  lumbar  or  lumbo-sacral  region,  but  occasionally  at  other 
levels. 

The  spina  bifida  seems  to  have  its  origin  in  a  foetal  hydro- 
RHAcais.     Tbe  cerebro-spinal  fluid  accumulates  either  in  the  cen- 
tral  canal  or  in  the  subarachnoid 
space,  and  a  protrusion  of  the  drop-  Fio.  222. 

sieal  structures  from  the  spinal  canal 
takes  place.  It  should  be  stated  here 
that  a  hydrorhacis  may  occur  after 
birth  or  even  in  the  fcetus,  without 
spina  bifida,  the  central  canal  being 
distended,  and  sometimes  forming 
distinct  cysts,  or  the  subarachnoid 
space  being  in  a  dropsical  condition. 

When  spina  bifida  arises  from 
a  hydrorhachis  interna,  the  spinal 
cord  is  usually  split  posteriorly,  so 
that  the  central  canal  is  laid  open  and 
communicates  with  the  surface  of  the 
cord.  Sometimes  instead  of  this 
there  is  great  thinning  of  the  cord, 
which  is  spread  over  the  dropsical 
cavity.  The  protruded  sac  in  the 
case  of  hydrorhachis  interna  will 
consist  of  the  pia  arachnoid  and  the 
dura  mater.  In  the  other  form,  when 
the  origin  is  in  hydrorhachis  externa, 
the  pia  mater  will  be  absent  from  the 
sac.  But  the  membranes  are  often 
so  matted  as  to  be  unrecognizable, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dura 
mater  is  often  thinned  and  perforated. 

The  sac  is  generally  protruded 
through  the  deficient  arches  of  the  forming  it*  intam 
vertebrae.  But  the  arches,  although 
completely  formed,  may  not  have 
united  posteriorly,  and  there  ai-e  even 
cases  in  which  the  protrusion  is 
through  the  space  between  two 
arches.  Outside  the  vertebree  the 
sac  acquires  a  covering  of  skin, 
which  IS  sometimes  considerably 
thinned,  so  that  rupture  may  occur.  The  external  tumor  is  usually 
sesaile,  in  which  case  it  communicates  by  a  rather  large  aperture 
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with  the  ^pinal  canal.     In  other  cases  there  is  a  narrow  neck,  and 
the  tumor  may  be  pendulous. 

The  CONDITION  OP  THE  CORD  18  of  great  importance  in  these  cases. 
When  the  protrusion  is  in  the  sacral  region,  the  filum  terminale 
is  often  attached  inside  the  sac,  giving  it  a  central  dimpling  ex- 
ternally, and  the  spinal  cord  extends  down  into  the  sacrum  as  at 
the  earlier  months  of  foetal  life,  as  if  held  down  bv  its  attachment 
externally.  When  dropsy  of  the  central  canal  has  been  the  primary 
condition,  we  have  already  seen  that  the  cord  is  usually  split,  but 
it  may  be  largely  destroyed  for  some  distance.  Whatever  the 
origin  of  the  dropsy,  the  spinal  cord  is  usually  carried  to  some 
extent  into  the  sac  (Fig.  222),  being  apparently  dragged  inwards, 
either  entirely  or  in  some  of  its  strands.  The  cord  is  mostly  in 
that  case  firmly  united  to  the  tvall  of  the  sac.  The  nerves  may  issue 
from  the  cord  within  the  sac,  and  in  the  case  where  the  filum 
terminale  is  in  the  sac,  the  sacral  nerves  traverse  the  sac  before 
passing  to  the  intervertebral  foramina. 


TUMORS  OF  THE  MENINGES. 

Tumors  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  are  of  importance, 
especially  when  they  press  on  the  brain  inside  or  on  the  nerves  as 
they  issue  from  the  skull.     They  are  of  considerable  variety. 

FiBROMAS  have  been  found  arising  from  the  dura  mater  both  of 
the  brain  and  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  the  latter  case  they  are  liable 
to  press  on  the  cord  and  may  even  interrupt  it.  In  a  case  observed 
by  the  author  a  hard  fibroma  the  size  of  a  marble  produced  serious 
mischief  by  pressing  on  the  cervical  cord.  The  chondroma  has 
occasionally  been  ooserved,  especially  in  the  dura  mater  of  the 
cord.  In  a  dog  observed  by  the  author,  paraplegia  was  produced 
by  such  a  tumor  in  the  dorsal  region.  The  lipoma  is  a  very  rare 
form  of  tumor  in  the  meninges ;  that  already  mentioned  on  the 
surface  of  the  corpus  callosum  (p.  179)  probably  originated  in  the 
pia  mater.  The  psammoma  occurs  not  infrequently  in  the  dura 
mater,  where  it  forms  a  rounded  growth  on  its  internal  surface ; 
sometimes  it  is  multiple.  The  tumor  is  usually  small,  but  may  be 
as  large  as  a  walnut,  and  its  surface  is  rough  and  tuberculated. 
This  form  of  tumor  is  sometimes  classified  among  the  sarcomas, 
the  calcareous  particles  being  regarded  as  of  insuflicient  impor- 
tance to  give  the  name  to  the  tumor;  but  the  structure,  apart  from 
the  lime  deposits,  is  often  that  rather  of  a  fibroma.  The  psammoma 
also  occurs  as  a  small  soft  tumor  in  the  choroid  plexus  and  in  the 
pineal  gland.  In  the  latter  case  there  may  be  a  tumor  of  consider- 
able size,  whose  structure  is  like  that  of  the  normal  gland,  and  so 
tiie  condition  is  sometimes  designated  hyperplasia  op  the  pineal 
GLAND.  The  osteoma  hardly  occurs  in  the  membranes  as  a  distinct 
tumor,  but  it  is  common  to  find  flat  pieces  of  bone  in  the  dura 
mater,  especially  in  the  falx  and  tentorium,  and  even  in  the 
arachnoid. 
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.  The  Pacchionian  bodies  sometimes  give  origin  to  tumors  which 
may  grow  to  considerable  dimensions.  These  bodies  consist  of 
papillse  which  spring  from  the  arachnoid  and  project  in  various 
directions ;  some  of  them  present  towards  the  skull,  where,  after 
thinning  the  dura  mater,  they  cause  pits ;  others  project  into  the 
longitudinal  sinus.  Cleland  has  described  two  tumors  of  a  papil- 
lary character  which  grew  from  the  dura  mater  and  pressed  on 
the  brain  substance.  Although  one  of  these  was  situated  in  the 
falx,  which  does  not  normally  present  Pacchionian  bodies,  yet  the 
structure  of  the  tumors  conformed  to  that  of  these  bodies.  In  that 
on  the  falx  there  were  calcareous  masses  like  those  which  charac- 
terize the  psammoma.  The  tumors  measured  respectively  two 
inches  and  one  and  a-half  in  diameter. 

Sarcomas  are  exceedingly  important  tumors,  especially  those  of 
the  dura  mater.  Most  oi  these  tumors  are  soft  in  consistence  and 
contain  chiefly  round  cells.  Sometimes  there  is  a  distinct  alveolar 
structure,  and  the  cells  have  a  distinct  resemblance  to  epithelium, 
so  that  the  tumors  have  been  often  described  as  cancers.  There 
are  even  tumors  remarkably  like  epitheliomas  sometimes  observed 
in  the  dura  mater,  but  they  are  probably  to  be  regarded  rather  as 
endotheliomas.  The  sarcomas  generally  present  great  malignancy. 
On  the  one  hand  they  extend  and  involve  neighboring  parts  of  the 
dura  mater  as  well  as  the  soft  membranes  and  the  brain ;  and  on 
the  other  hand  they  press  outwards  to  the  skull,  and  may,  after 
destroying  the  bone,  work  through  to  the  external  surface.  These 
tumors  have  mostly  their  seat  at  the  base  of  the  skull  and  oft;en 
lead  to  serious  nervous  lesions.  They  may  involve  directly  such 
structures  as  the  pons  or  medulla  oblongata,  the  sarcomatous 
tissue  growing  into  and  replacing  the  proper  structure ;  they  also 
^ow  into  the  cranial  nerves.  By  involving  the  bone  and  enlarging 
It,  they  may  impinge  on  the  foramina  bj  which  the  nerves  take 
exit.  As  they  are  seated  usually  at  the  base,  they  generally,  when 
they  work  through  the  skull,  present  at  the  pharynx  or  nares. 

Of  the  remaining  tumors,  the  syphilitic  have  been  already  con- 
sidered (p.  436).  Tubercular  growths  hardly  ever  occur  except  by 
propagation  from  disease  of  the  vertebrae.  Dermoid  cysts  of  the 
dura  mater  have  been  observed  in  a  few  cases. 

The  echinococcus  sometimes  develops  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  spinal  canal,  in  the  muscles,  or  in  the  vertebree.  By  enlarginff 
it  may  extend  into  the  canal,  pushing  the  dura  mater  before  it  and 
compressing  the  cord.  It  has  even  been  found  to  have  its  seat 
inside  the  dura  mater.  A  few  cases  of  cysticercus  in  the  sub- 
arachnoid space  have  been  described. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  ORGANS  OF  RESPIRATION. 


A.— THE  AIR-PASSAGES. 


We  have  here  to  study  the  diseases  of  the  nasal  passages,  the 
larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi.  As  these  parts  have  much  that  is 
common  in  structure,  their  lesions  have  much  similarity.  This 
applies  especially  to  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi,  which  are 
of  essentially  similar  structure. 


THE  NASAL  PASSAGES. 

Congenital  Malformations. — Such  deformities  as  absence  of 
the  nose  and  its  cavities,  stenosis,  and  so  on,  are  usually  parts  of  a 
general  malformation,  and  are  not  of  importance  in  a  practical 
aspect.  In  clefts  of  the  lip  and  palate,  the  nasal  cavities  are  in 
communication  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  the  mouth.  This 
communication  renders  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nares  liable 
to  inflammation.  Normally,  the  nasal  passages  are  protected 
against  any  irritation  except  that  of  the  air  passing  through  them, 
and  the  mucous  membrane  is  correspondingly  sensitive.  We 
know  how  the  accidental  passage  of  a  piece  of  solid  food  into  the 
nares  causes  great  irritation,  and  we  shall  afterwards  see  that  the 
existence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  nares  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
prolonged  catarrh.  In  cases  of  cleft  palate  the  food  and  secretions 
of  the  mouth  readily  pass  into  the  nares  and,  although  a  certain 
tolerance  may  be  established,  persons  so  affected  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  catarrh  of  the  nares. 

Acute  Catarrh. — This  is  by  far  the  commonest  disease  of  the 
nares,  beinff  usually  called  cold  in  the  head.  It  is  an  inflammation 
of  the  nasal  rhucous  membrane,  but  it  is  exceedingly  diflicult  to  be 
certain  as  to  what  the  cause  of  the  inflammation  is.  We  shall  see 
as  we  go  on  that  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  air-passages  are 
much  more  liable  to  inflammations  than  those  of  the  alimentarv 
canal,  and  we  can  understand  that  an  exposure  to  cold  air  which 
would  not  produce  any  catarrh  of  the  mouth  might  do  so  in  the 
nares.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  nares  are  the  nearest  part  of 
the  air-passages  to  the  air,  and  are  therefore  most  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  cold,  is  an  indication  that  such  exposure  has  probably 
something  to  do  with  it.  But  mere  inhalation  of  cold  air  is  not 
enough  to  produce  catarrh,  as  every  one  who  is  liable  to  cold  in 
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the  head  will  admit.  There  must  be,  as.  a  predisposing  cause, 
some  peculiar  sensitiveness  of  the  mucous  membrane.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  explain  how,  at  one  time,  a  person  is  able  to 
brave  any  amount  of  exposure  without  any  risk  of  catarrh,  while 
at  another  time  a  bingle  draught,  or  no  perceptible  exposure  at  all, 
will  bring  it  on.  Such  circumstances  as  these,  taken  along  with 
the  fact  that  the  catarrh  has  a  definite  course,  usually  of  a  week's 
duration,  has  induced  some  to  suppose  that  the  disease  is  really 
due  to  specific  or^nisms.  In  this  view  it  is  necessary  to  suppose 
that  these  organisms  are  abundantly  present  in  the  air,  and  that 
they  take,  as  it  were,  advantage  of  the  mucous  membrane  when, 
at  any  time,  it  is  in  a  specially  predisposed  state.  This  predis- 
position may  be  induced  by  cold  applied  either  directly  to  the 
mucous  membrane  or  to  some  other  part  of  the  body,  but  other  pre- 
disposing causes  may  exist.  For  instance,  when  a  person  is  sitting 
beK)re  a  warm  fire  the  arteries  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes 
generally  are  relaxed,  and  there  is  an  active  hyperaemia.  At  such 
a  time  a  slight  exposure  to  cold  may  induce  catarrh,  apparentlv 
by  rendering  the  mucous  membrane  less  able  to  resist.  Mucn 
could  be  said  in  favor  of  this  view  of  the  causation  of  catarrh  of  the 
nares.  There  is  apparent  confirmation  of  it  in  the  fact  that  nasal 
catarrh  is  known  to  occur  as  the  result  of  irritation  by  known 
specific  viruses.  In  measles  the  catarrh  seems  referrible  to  the 
specific  virus.  In  hay  asthma  the  irritation  of  the  poUon  of  grasses 
is  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  catarrh.  Again,  it  is  commonly 
stated  that  nasal  catarrh  is  communicable  from  person  to  person, 
and  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  this  could  occur  unless  the  disease 
had,  as  a  part  of  its  cause,  some  specific  materies  morbi.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  causation  of  nasal  catarrh  oflfers  raanv  difficulties, 
and  that  no  very  settled  result  can  be  stated. 

The  catarrh  begins  with  an  inflammatoir  hyperemia  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  This  may,  of  itself,  lead  to  swelling  so  great 
as  partially  to  obstruct  the  passages,  giving  the  feeling  of  a  "  stuflfed 
nose."  T^he  inflammation  soon  passes  on  to  exudation.  This  finds 
its  way  for  the  most  part  to  the  surface,  but  in  its  passage  it 
increases  the  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  exudation 
is  the  usual  one  of  inflammation,  namely,  the  blood-plasma  with 
leucocytes.  At  first  this  is  mixed  with  mucus,  but  as  it  increases 
in  amount  it  rapidly  assumes  a  serous  character,  and  we  know  that 
a  great  abundance  ot  serous  fluid  may  be  discharged  from  the 
nostrils.  As  time  goes  on  the  leucocytes  increase  in  the  exudation, 
and  it  may  assume  a  semi-purulent  character.  Sometimes  red  cor- 
puscles are  present,  giving  the  discharge  a  greenish-yellow  color. 
As  the  inflammation  passes  ofl*  the  mucous  character  of  the 
exudation  returns  and  the  leucocytes  diminish.  As  a  general  rule 
the  mucous  membrane  returns  to  its  normal  condition  as  the 
inflammation  subsides.  Sometimes  a  chronic  catarrh  remains,  but 
this  is  seldom  the  case  unless  there  be  some  permanent  cause  of 
irritation  present  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  are  various 
cavities  in   direct   communication  with   the  nares,  of  which  the 
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principal  are  the  frontal  sinuses  and  the  antrum  of  Highmore, 
and  that  these  frequently  take  part  in  the  acute  catarrh.  It  will  be 
observed  that  in  all  stages  of  the  catarrh  there  is  more  or  less 
swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  that  this  leads  to  the 
obstruction  of  the  passages  which  is  such  a  marked  symptom. 
This  swelling  is  temporary  in  the  acute  disease,  but  in  chronic 
catarrh  it  is  apt  to  give  way  to  a  more  permanent  thickening. 

Chronic  Nasal  (Catarrh. — There  is  thickening  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  continuous  exudation  which  is  usually  more  or  less 
purulent  and  may  be  strongly  decomposing.  In  these  cases  there 
IS  nearly  always  a  permanent  source  of  irritation.  It  may  be  a 
foreign  body  in  the  nose,  and  this  is  always  to  be  suspected, 
especiallv  in  children,  when  the  one  nostril  is  concerned.  It  is 
frequently  a  scrofiilous  (tubercular)  or  syphilitic  manifestation,  but 
in  both  of  these  conditions  it  is  frequently  associated  with  deeper 
lesions. 

Chronic  catarrh  frequently  leads  to  ulceration  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  In  ordinary  cases  the  ulcers  are  superficial,  and  when 
the  cause  is  removed  (as  a  foreign  body)  the  ulcers  heal  rapidly. 
In  scrofulous  and  syphilitic  cases  the  ulceration  very  often  extends. 
It  passes  down  through  the  mucous  membrane  to  perichondrium 
or  periosteum,  and  we  are  apt  to  have  necrosis  or  caries  as  the 
result.  In  this  way  there  may  be  considerable  alteration  of  the 
nasal  passages,  abnormal  communications  with  the  mouth,  falling 
in  of  the  nose  and  so  on.  When  the  bones  are  affected,  the  dis- 
charge from  them  is  added  to  that  from  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  it  is  in  such  cases  that  a  strong  odor  of  decomposition  is 
frequently  developed  (ozjbna).  With  or  without  ulceration,  we 
commonly  find  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  from  the 
usual  new-formation  of  connective  tissue  in  chronic  inflammation. 
In  this  way  the  nares  are  considerably  obstructed.  The  finer 
ramifications  of  the  olfactory  nerve  are  injured  by  these  tissue 
changes,  and  thus  a  chronic  catarrh,  even  if  recovered  from,  often 
leaves  behind  loss  or  impairment  of  the  sense  of  smell. 

Tumors. — The  most  frequent  tumors  of  the  nares  are  the  mucous 
POLYPI.  Like  other  mucous  polypi  they  occur  verv  commonly  as 
a  result  of  chronic  catarrh,  but  they  appear  occasionally  without 
any  such  cause.  They  are  usually  in  the  form  of  rounded  projec- 
tions, having  a  comparatively  narrow  base  or  neck,  the  growth 
becoming  more  pedunculated  as  it  enlarges.  They  often  produce 
much  obstruction  of  the  passages.  In  structure  some  of  them 
present  simply  the  constituents  of  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane, 
connective  tissue  with  rather  wide  serous  spaces,  and  covered  with 
cylindrical  ciliated  epithelium.  (If  the  epithelium  be  examined  in 
fluid  immediately  after  removal,  the  ciliary  motion  will  be  seen.) 
The  connective  tissue  is  usually  so  infiltrated  with  serous  fluid  as 
to  give  an  cedematous  appearance  to  the  polypus,  and  sometimes  a 
more  definite  cystic  formation  occurs.     In  some  cases  there  is  in 
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the  tumor  great  new-formation  of  mucous-gland  tissue,  so  that  the 
growth  is  truly  a  mucous  adenoma.  In  such  tumors  again  cysts 
may  arise  from  dilatation  of  the  glands  with  mucus.  In  the  other 
form  also  cystic  formation  may  occur  from  dilatation  of  normal 
glands  contained  in  the  tumor.  The  polypi  are  not  infrequently 
multiple.  Papillomata  occur  in  the  nares,  and  may  be  of  con- 
siderable size. 

Other  tumors  are  not  common  in  the  nares,  but  fibromas  and 
SARCOMAS,  originating  mostly  in  the  periosteum  or  perichondrium, 
may  produce  serious  obstruction  and  deformities  of  the  nasal  struct- 
ures. The  sarcomas  especially  often  dislocate  the  nasal  bones,  and 
involve  the  neighboring  structures  in  their  substance.  In  this  way 
they  sometimes  penetrate  into  the  antrum,  or  involve  the  hard 
palate  and  alveoli.  Cancers  rarely  occur  in  the  nares  as  primary 
tumors,  but  may  involve  them  by  extension  from  neignboring 
parts. 

THE   larynx  and  TRACHEA. 

There  are  many  disadvantages  in  dividing  the  subject  of  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  passages,  especially  in  separating  the  lesions  of 
the  bronchi  from  those  of  the  trachea,  because  they  are  so  often 
continuous.  But  the  points  in  favor  of  such  a  division  counter- 
balance its  disadvantages,  it  being  understood  that  the  respective 
inflammatory  conditions  especially  run  into  one  another. 

Malformations.  —  Entire  absence  of  the  larynx  and  trachea 
occurs  only  in  acephalic  monsters  which  are  incapable  of  living. 
There  are,  further,  cases  of  communication  between  the  trachea 
AND  (ESOPHAGUS;  generally  in  these  cases  the  pharynx  ends  in  a 
cul-de-sac  and  the  oesophagus  opens  into  the  trachea.  Then  we 
meet  with  cases  of  imperfect  closure  of  the  original  branchial 
ARCHES.  All  that  remains  is  usually  a  slight  fissure  in  the  skin, 
leading  into  a  fistula  which  has  mostly  a  blind  end,  but  sometimes 
opens  by  a  small  aperture  into  the  pharynx  or  trachea.  The  aper- 
ture in  the  neck  is  small,  and  is  situated  about  an  inch  above  the 
sterno-clavicular  articulation,  usually  on  one  or  both  sides,  more 
rarely  in  the  middle  line.  The  aperture  is  usually  slightly  elevated, 
and  sometimes  it  yields  a  drop  of  fluid.  Again,  individual  car- 
tilages, as  the  epiglottis,  or  one  or  more  of  the  rings  of  the 
trachea  may  be  absent,  or  there  may  be  one  or  more  rings  super- 
numerary. The  trachea  may  divide  into  three  main  bronchi  in- 
stead of  two,  and  in  that  case  two  stems  pass  to  the  right  lung  and 
one  to  the  left.  Occasionally  the  larynx  is  congenitally  narrow, 
or  it  may  fail  to  undergo  the  usual  changes  at  puberty,  especially 
in  cases  of  castration  before  puberty  or  of  non-descent  of  the  testes. 
Lastly,  the  trachea  has  been  observed  to  the  left  of  the  oesophagus 
or  even  behind  it 
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Croup  and  Diphtheria. — It  is  well  known  that  much  has  been 
written  on  the  question  whether  these  two  diseases  are  identical  or 
not.  Without  in  the  mean  time  entering  on  that  subject,  it  may 
be  said  that  in  using  the  terms  here  it  is  intended  to  refer  to  the 
conditions  which  are  designated  clinically  as  croup  and  diphtheria, 
and  that  the  distinction  sometimes  made  between  croupous  and 
diphtheritic  inflammation  is  not  made  use  of. 

In  DIPHTHERIA  we  have  a  disease  which  is  undoubtedly  infec- 
tious, its  communicability  from  person  to  person  being  associated 
with  the  fact  that  it  depends  on  the  existence  of  micrococci  in  the 
mucous  membrane.  These  organisms  have  been  found  not  onlv 
in  the  mucous  membrane,  but,  having  penetrated  into  the  blooa, 
they  have  been  observed  in  the  bloodvessels  and  tubules  of  the 
kidneys.  The  organism  is  one  of  comparatively  large  size,  and 
appears  to  be  of  an  allied  form  to  that  which  is  to  be  found  in 
decomposing  animal  juices.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  multitudes 
of  minute  globular  bacteria  aggregated  into  colonies,  and  capable 
of  self-propagation  in  the  tissues.  Now  this  organism,  either  in 
itself  or  by  its  products,  is  an  irritant  to  mucous  membranes,  and 
produces  violent  inflammations. 

The  inflammations  diflfer  somewhat  in  the  fauces  and  nares  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  larynx  and  trachea  on  the  other.  In  both 
cases  a  catarrh  is  the  first  sign  of  inflammation.  The  mucous 
membrane  is  hypersemic,  and  there  is  increased  mucous  secretion. 
In  the  case  of  the  fauces  and  nares,  this  is  succeeded  by  the  for- 
mation of  a  false  membrane,  which  does  not  lie  free  on  the  surface, 
but  involves  the  superficial  layers  of  the  mucous  membrane  as 
well.  The  irritant,  in  fact,  has  caused  a  partial  necrosis  of  the 
mucous  membrane  which  by  and  by  slouffhs  and  leaves  an  ulcer. 
The  necrosis  here  may  be  regarded  as  an  instance  of  coagulation- 
necrosis,  the  dead  tissue  undergoing  the  change  already  described 
and  becoming  converted  into  something  like  a  fibrinous  clot.  It 
is  probable  that  along  with  the  coagulated  tissue  there  is  actually 
fibrine  produced  in  the  usual  way  in  the  meshes  of  the  tissue. 
The  false  membrane  is  therefore  composed  of  fibrine  and  necrosed 
and  coagulated  mucous  membrane.  When  the  slough  separates, 
or  is  removed,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  second  formation  ot  false  mem- 
brane. 

While  this  is  the  process  in  the  fauces  and  nares,  that  in  the 
LARYNX  AND  TRACHEA  is  a  somewhat  different  one.  The  disease 
usually  begins  in  the  former  structures,  its  most  frequent  primary 
seat  being  the  fauces,  whence  it  occasionally  extends  into  the 
nares,  and  more  frequently  into  the  pharynx  and  larynx.  In  the 
larynx,  after  the  catarrhal  stage,  there  is  also  the  production  of  a 
false  membrane,  but  this  does  not  adhere  to  the  mucous  membrane, 
nor  is  there  usually  any  necrosis.  The  false  membrane  is  a  whitish 
layer  which  is  loosely  connected  with  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
is  readily  raised  by  the  accumulation  of  mucus  under  it.  There 
are  undoubted  inflammatory  changes  in  the  mucous  membrane  in 
the  form  of  infiltration  with  round  cells,  but  the  only  actual  loss 
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of  substance  is  the  shedding  of  the  epithelium  of  the  surfaee. 
The  epithelium  always  undergoes  necrosis  before  the  formation 
of  the  false  membrane. 

Differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  nature  of  this  false  mem- 
brane in  the  larynx  and  trachea.  By  Wagner  it  has  been  asserted 
that  it  arises  from  the  epithelium,  being  the  product  of  what  may 
be  regarded  as  a  coagulation-necrosis  of  it.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  the  epithelium  may  undergo  this  process,  but  it  does  not  seem 

Eossible  that  this  can  be  the  source  of  the  whole  membrane.  We 
now  that  the  membrane  is  often  removed  and  reproduced,  and 
that  it  may  be  produced  in  such  quantity  as  to  till  up  the  larynx 
completely.  The  thin  layer  of  epithelium  is  quite  inadequate  to 
such  a  result,  and  we  must  believe  that  fibrine  is  actually  deposited 
on  the  inflamed  surface.  The  removal  of  the  epithelium  leaves 
the  surface  incapable  of  preventing  the  disintegration  of  the  leuco- 
cytes. The  false  membrane  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  an 
inflammatory  exudation,  and  in  its  histological  characters  it  agrees 
with  this.  It  consists  of  a  fibrinous  network,  often  very  coarse 
in  its  texture,  and  with  inflammatory  cells  in  various  abundance 
in  it. 

Croup  is  a  name  given  to  membranous  sore  throats  in  which  the 
exudation  is  mainly  or  entirelv  in  the  larynx  and  trachea.  The 
name  was  first  applied  before  tne  eminently  contagious  diphtheria 
was  distinguished,  and  it  was  commonly  understood  to  be  a  pecu- 
liarly violent  inflammation  of  the  air-passages.  There  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  that,  nowadays  at  least,  the  great  majority  of  cases  of 
croup  are  really  cases  of  diphtheria  in  which  the  disease  is  mainly 
or  entirely  in  the  larynx  and  trachea. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  the  larynx,  diphtheria  produces  an  inflam- 
mation in  which,  after  the  shedding  of  the  epithelium,  a  fibrinous 
exudation  occurs.  It  is  asserted  by  some  that  the  diphtheritic 
poison  is  the  only  agent  capable  of  producing  this  form  of  inflam- 
mation. Looking  at  the  matter  from  a  purely  pathological  point 
of  view  apart  from  clinical  experience,  it  certainly  seems  possible 
that  other  irritants  may  produce  similar  results.  Croup  has  been 
produced  artificially  in  rabbits  by  the  injection  of  ammonia  into 
the  trachea  ( Wdqert),  In  these  cases  the  irritant  first  kills  the 
epithelium,  and  then  fibrine  is  deposited.  If  croup  occurs  in  man 
apart  from  diphtheria,  the  irritant  must  be  strong  enough  to 
destroy  the  surface  epithelium.  Apart  fi*om  the  action  of  minute 
organisms,  such  an  irritant  must  be  of  rare  occurrence,  but  the 
possibility  of  its  existence  is  not  to  be  denied.  We  shall  see 
aft;erwards  that,  in  rare  cases,  we  meet  with  a  bronchial  croup 
where  there  can  be  no  question  of  diphtheria,  and  so  we  mav 
have  laryngeal  and  tracheal  croup  of  a  simple  inflammatory  kind. 
In  such  cases  there  will  be  no  signs  of  general  disease,  but  all  the 
sjrmptoms  will  be  referrible  to  the  local  inflammation  and  obstruc- 
tion of  the  larynx.  It  should  be  added  that  laryngeal  croup  has 
been  met  with  in  smallpox,  measles,  pysemia,  etc.,  but  bore  it  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  action  of  organisms,  as  in  diphtheria. 
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Catarrh  of  the  Larynx  and  Trachea. — We  have  seen  that 
ACUTE  CATARRH  fornis  the  first  stage  in  croup;  it  is  the  result  of  the 
action  of  the  specific  poison.  Similarly  we  have  acute  catarrh  in 
measles  and  smallpox,  there  being  here  a  specific  eruption  similar 
to  that  on  the  skin,  along  with  acute  catarrh.  In  typhoid  fever 
and  other  infectious  diseases  we  may  also  have  acute  catarrh.  It 
occurs  also  as  an  independent  aftection,  just  as  nasal  catarrh  does, 
and  in  this  case,  although  usually  slight,  it  may  assume  a  very 
severe  character.  Lastly,  a  catarrh  may  be  set  up  by  the  inhala- 
tion of  irritating  chemical  fumes. 

There  are,  as  in  other  inflammations,  hypereemia  and  exudation. 
The  mucous  membrane  is  red  as  seen  during  life,  but  on  post- 
mortem examination  the  redness  has  usually  disappeared  entirely, 
the  vessels  emptying  apparently  by  the  shrinking  of  the  tissue. 
The  exudation  is  originally  mucous  in  character,  and  is  not  gen- 
erally very  abundant.  After  a  time,  as  in  the  case  of  nasal  catarrh, 
it  usually  assumes  a  more  purulent  character.  The  swelling  of 
the  mucous  membrane  is  not  usually  great,  and  there  is  not  com- 
monly any  serious  obstruction.  On  the  other  hand,  in  children  a 
slight  catarrh  may  bring  on  a  sudden  suffocative  attack  due  not  so 
much  to  the  swelling  as  to  spasm  of  the  muscles.  As  an  unusual 
complication  of  acute  laryngitis  may  be  mentioned  oedema  glottidis, 
the  condition  next  to  be  described. 

(Edema  Glottidis. — This  name  is  applied  to  a  comparatively 
sudden  oedematous  swelling,  causing  often  a  serious  or  even  fatal 
obstruction  of  the  larynx.  The  cedema  is  in  most  cases  an  inflam- 
matory exudation,  but  it  occurs  in  Bright's  disease  as  part  of  a 
general  oedema.  It  may  be  part  of  a  simple  inflammation  of  the 
larynx,  or  from  diphtheria,  or  the  pustular  inflammation  of  small- 
pox. Or  the  inflammation  may  be  propagated  from  the  pharynx 
and  fauces,  or  from  the  inflamed  perichondrium.  The  condition 
is  not  an  oedema  of  the  mucous  membrane  itself;  that  would  pro- 
duce a  very  moderate  swelling,  but  it  is  an  inflammation  and 
oedema  extending  to  the  submucous  tissue.  Now,  in  most  parts 
of  the  layrnx  there  is  little  or  no  submucous  tissue,  the  mucous 
membrane  being  bound  down  to  the  perichondrium.  There  are 
some  parts,  however,  where  the  tissue  is  looser,  and  these  are 
chiefly  the  base  of  the  epiglottis,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  the  whole 
epiglottis,  the  ventricular  bands,  and  most  of  all,  the  aryteno- 
epiglottie  folds.  The  epiglottis  is  swollen,  especially  at  its  base; 
the  aryteno-epiglottic  folds  are  usually  much  tumefied,  appearing 
as  rounded  tumors  projecting  backwards  from  the  base  of  the 
epiglottis.  These  rounded  swellings  form,  indeed,  the  most  promi- 
nent appearances.  The  ligaments  passing  from  the  epiglottis  to 
the  tongue  are  also  sometimes  swollen.  Examined  from  above, 
the  tumefied  aryteno-epiglottic  folds  conceal  the  parts  beneath,  but 
on  laying  open  the  larynx  after  death  it  is  found  that  the  ventricular 
bands  (false  cords)  are  tumefied,  although  the  true  cords  are  usually 
very  little  affected.     The  (edema  may  affect  the  submucous  tissue 
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in  the  trachea  for  some  distance  below  the  glottis.  K  the  swollen 
parts  be  cut  into  a  fluid  exudes,  which  is  usually  sero-pUrulent  and 
sometimes  almost  purulent.     Occasionally  there  is  blood  in  it. 

Chronic  Catarrh. — This  is  a  common  result  of  repeated  attacks 
of  acute  catarrh,  but  may  occur  spontaneously.  It  is  chiefly  char- 
acterized, like  other  chronic  inflammations,  by  new  formation  of 
tissue;  the  mucous  membrane  is  thickened,  and  its  surface  is 
irregular.  The  increase  is  mainly  of  connective  tissue  which, 
having  the  usual  characters  of  that  resulting  from  inflammation, 
gives  rigidity  to  the  parts.  The  movable  structures  of  the  larynx 
are  thus  rendered  more  or  less  stiff",  and  hoarseness  is  the  result. 
Not  infrequently  flat  superficial  ulcers  or  erosions  form,  and  these 
have  their  seats  most  commonly  at  the  posterior  commissure.  The 
racemose  glands  of  the  larynx  may  undergo  special  enlargement 
so  as  to  appear  as  rounded  prominences.  They  sometimes  ulcerate, 
and  so  give  rise  to  small  crater-shaped  ulcers,  which  are  chiefly  to 
be  seen  on  the  epiglottis  and  aryteno-epiglottic  ligaments.  The 
thickening  and  contraction  of  the  connective  tissue  are  sometimes 
so  great  as  to  produce  very  great  stenosis  of  the  larynx,  so  that 
tracheotomy  is  needed  to  permit  of  respiration.  Sometimes 
mucous  polypi  form  on  the  surface,  and  add  to  the  irregularity. 

Subglottic  Inflammation. — This  disease,  which  is  not  of  very 
frequent  occurrence,  is  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
beneath  the  glottis.  It  may  be  acute  in  its  onset  but  it  generally 
passes  into  a  chronic  stage.  It  has  been  observed  as  a  sequel  to 
erysipelas  and  typhus  fever,  and  may  have  origin  apparently  in  in- 
flammation of  the  perichondrium.  In  acute  cases  there  may  be 
considerable  oedematous  swelling.  In  the  chronic  form  there  is 
thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  as  in  ordinary  chronic  laryn- 
gitis. The  inflammation  is  often  just  beneath  the  cords  and  so 
mav  produce  fixation  of  them,  but  it  may  occur  further  down, 
ana  is  not  infrequently  in  patches  interrupted  by  normal  mucous 
membrane. 

Inflammation  of  the  Perichondrium. — This  disease  is  rarely  a 
primary  one,  being  induced  chiefly  bv  syphilitic  and  tubercular  in- 
flammations, especially  when  there  is  deep  ulceration  extending 
down  to  the  perichondrium.  It  occurs  occasionally  as  a  sequel  of 
typhoid  and  also  probably  of  typhus  fever.  It  has  usually  a  some- 
what chronic  course,  but  mav  be  acute,  and  in  either  case  it  ends 
in  the  formation  of  pus  under  the  perichondrium.  The  pus  ac- 
cumulating under  the  perichondrium  cuts  oft'  the  cartilage  from 
its  source  of  nutrition,  and  just  as  in  periostitis,  this  is  usually 
followed  by  necrosis  of  the  cartilage.  The  destruction  of  the 
cartilage  may  be  a  slow  process  and  there  may  be  a  kind  of  caries 
followed  by  necrosis.  The  disease  is  generally  confined  to  one 
cartilage  at  the  outset,  the  cricoid  being  most  frequently  attacked, 
but  it  may  extend  to  others.     When  suppuration  has  occurred  the 
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inflammation  spreads  to  structures  around,  and  we  may  have  bur- 
rowing of  the  pus  under  the  mucous  membrane  for  some  distance, 
or  even  outside  the  larynx  among  the  structures  of  the  neck. 

The  pus,  after  a  time,  obtains  an  exit,  usually  by  perforating  the 
mucous  membrane,  but  sometimes  it  finds  its  way  to  the  surface 
of  the  body.  The  necrosed  cartilage  is,  by  degrees,  separated  from 
the  living  and  not  infrequently  it  finds  exit  by  the  fistula  which 
the  pus  has  formed.  It  is  usually  discharged  into  the  larynx,  and 
cases  have  occurred  in  which  the  dead  piece  of  cartilage  has  ob- 
structed the  glottis.  Or,  after  being  discharged  into  the  larynx, 
it  may  drop  down  into  the  trachea  or  bronchi  to  be  afterwards 
coughed  up.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes  discharged 
through  the  skin.  In  connection  with  these  processes,  and  often 
with  the  primary  disease,  there  is  usually  great  thickening  and 
deformitv  of  the  larynx.  K  the  patient  survive  the  discharge  of 
the  cartilage,  its  loss  leads  to  still  greater  deformity-  The  larynx 
may  collapse,  or,  by  a  more  chronic  process,  the  in^ammation  may 
cause  great  contraction  and  obstruction  of  the  larynx.  When  the 
cartilage  is  discharged  it  is  generally  found  calcified  or  ossified, 
and  it  may  be  a  question  how  far  the  calcification  preceded  the  in- 
flammation. Dietrich  has  suggested  that,  in  the  case  of  the  cricoid, 
ossification  may  sometimes  be  the  primary  condition,  and  that  the 
inflammation  may  be  induced  by  the  pressure  of  the  hardened 
cartilage  against  the  vertebral  column. 

Syphilis. — This  disease  produces  very  frequent  and  sometimes 
very  serious  lesions  in  the  larynx*  These  lesions  are  almost 
entirely  inflammatory,  and  they  vary  from  a  slight  catarrh  to  a 
prolonged  inflammation  accompanied  by  great  thickening  with 
stenosis  and  deep  ulceration.  The  slighter  inflammations  are 
earlier  manifestations  of  syphilis,  and  like  these  in  general  they 
may  entirely  disappear.  Those  occurring  later  on  are  usually  pro- 
longed and  slow  in  their  progress.  The  mucous  membrane  and 
submucous  tissue  are  infiltrated  and  thickened,  ulcers  develop, 
first,  as  a  general  rule,  in  the  epiglottis,  but  they  are  prone  to 
extend  deeply  and  widely  so  as  to  destroy  large  portions  of  the 
epiglottis  or  the  whole  of  it.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
ulceration  may  lead  to  perichondritis  and  necrosis  of  the  cartilage 
with  still  wider  results.  With  all  this  there  is  great  new  forma- 
tion of  connective  tissue  with  corresponding  deformity,  and  if  the 
ulcers  heal  the  contraction  of  the  cicatricial  tissue  leads  to  ffreat 
deformity,  and  not  infrequently  to  such  obstruction  of  the  glottis 
as  to  require  tracheotomy.  These  inflammatory  manifestations 
are  not  usually  associated  with  the  formation  of  proper  gummata, 
although  the  granulation  tissue  may  be  produced  at  first  in  small 
nodules  and  is  hardly  of  normal  character,  partaking  of  the  ten- 
dency to  regressive  changes  which  the  gummata  show.  Sometimes 
with  the  slighter  inflammations  there  may  be  polypoid  projections 
consisting  of  thickened  mucous  membrane  and  epithelium,  form- 
ing the  so-called  condylomata. 
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Laryngbal  Phthisis. — This  is  nearly  always  secondary  to  pul- 
monary phthisis,  and  is  a  true  tubercular  disease.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  tubercular  virus  may  attack  the  laryngeal  mucous 
membrane  primarily,  or  it  may  attack  it  simultaneously  with  the 
lung,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  lung  is  in  almost  every  case  dis- 
eased, and  the  probability  is  that  in  most  cases  the  virus  is  carried 
from  the  diseased  lung  in  the  sputum.  There  are  some  cases  in 
which  the  laryngeal  symptoms  are  more  pronounced  than  the  pul- 
monary, and  clinical  observers  describe  them  as  cases  of  laryngeal 
rather  than  of  pulmonary  phthisis.  The  laryn^  has  been  found 
affected  in  about  30  per  cent,  of  cases  of  pulmonary  phthisis  ex- 
amined after  death. 

In  cases  of  phthisis  pulmonalis  the  mucous  membrane  is  fre- 
quently pale  from  anaemia,  but  although  this  may  be  important  as 
showing  a  tendency  to  laryngeal  disease  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
really  due  to  existing  tuberculosis,  especially  as  it  occurs  in 
ordinary  anaemias.  The  first  result  of  the  actual  tubercular  dis- 
ease is  thickeniuff  of  the  mucous  membrane.  This  is  due  to 
chronic  inflammation,  and  is  caused  chiefly  by  exudation  of  serous 
fluid  and  inflammatory  cells  with  tubercles,  so  that  it  is  mainly  an 
cedematous  thickening.  It  is  most  marked  in  the  epiglottis  and 
aryteno-epiglottic  folds,  these  latter  often  showing  tnemselves  as 
rounded  prominences.  In  this  stage  microscopic  examination 
shows  the  presence  of  tubercles  with  their  characteristic  structure 
along  with  inflammatory  cells.  The  tubercles  are  in  the  mucous 
menabrane  and  the  submucous  tissue,  the  epithelium  being  as  yet 
intact. 

To  the  thickening  succeeds  ulceration,  the  ulcers  being  at  first 
small  and  superficial.  These  ulcers  result  from  the  caseation  and 
softening  of  superficial  tubercles.  By  coalescence  larger  ulcers  form 
out  of  the  smaller  ones,  and  there  is  a  continual  tendency  to 
spreading.  As  a  rule  there  are  many  ulcers,  and  between  them  is 
thickened  mucous  membrane  which  at  the  borders  of  the  ulcers 
sometimes  presents  irregular  projections  like  papillary  outgrowths. 
The  ulcers  are  at  first  superficial,but  as  the  disease  progresses  con- 
siderable destruction  of  tissue  may  result.  The  vocal  cords  are 
not  infrequently  destroyed,  and  so  there  is  loss  of  voice,  but  the 
voice  may  be  lost  from  the  rigidity  of  the  structures  caused  by 
thickening  from  chronic  inflammation.  Again,  perichondritis  not 
infrequently  follows,  with  suppuration,  and  this  causes  still  further 
inflammatory  manifestations. 

Ulceration  not  uncommonly  exists  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi  as 
well  as  in  the  larynx.  There  are  many  ulcers,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  the  cartilaginous  rings  of  the  trachea  extensively 
exposed.  With  these  ulcerations  of  the  trachea  there  will  be 
swelling  of  the  remaining  mucous  membrane  and  sometimes  a 
perichondritis  with  necrosis. 

The  lymphatic  glands  in  the  neck  are  affected  secondarily  to  the 
larynx,  they  are  tne  seat  of  scroftilous  processes  such  as  we  have 
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already  described,  and  their  enlargement  may,  in  some  caees,  aid 
in  the  exact  diagnosis  of  the  disease  in  the  larynx. 

Tumors. — The  most  frequent  form  of  tumor  of  the  larynx  is  the 
Papilloma.  This  tumor  is  often  preceded  by  catarrhal  conditions, 
and  is  particularly  common  in  persons  who,  from  the  nature  of 
their  profession,  use  the  voice  frequently.  But  it  often  occurs 
without  either  of  these  predisposing  conditions.  The  tumors  most 
frequently  grow  from  the  vocal  cords,  where  the  epithelium  is  flat. 
They  consist,  like  other  papillomas,  of  a  basis  of  connective  tissue 
forming  numerous  conical  projections  covered  with  epithelium  (see 
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Fig.  223),  The  epithelium  may  be  thick,  and  the  connective  tissue 
dense,  so  that  the  tumor  is  like  a  hard  wart,  or  the  epithelium  may 
be  thin  and  the  connective  tissue  soft,  sometimes  richly  infiltrated 
with  round  ceils,  and  so  the  growth  is  soft  like  a  soft  wart  or 
condyloma.  The  growth  may  occupy  a  small  surface  of  the  cord, 
being  partially  pedunculated,  but  it  often  has  a  considerable  base, 
formmg  a  shaggy,  irregular  outgrowth.  Sometimes,  after  extirpa- 
tion, those  tumors  take  on  a  sarcomatous  character,  or  even  develop 
a  cancerous  growth. 

A  kind  of  false  papilloma  occurs,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in 
some  cases  of  tubercular  or  syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  larynx. 
Sometimes,  also,  the  surface  of  an  epithelioma  has  a  papillary 
character. 

Next  to  the  papillomas  the  fibromas  are  the  commonest  tumors 
Id  the  larynx.  Morell  Mackenzie  has  found  in  one  hundred  caaes 
of  non-malignanl  tumors,  sixty-seven  papillomas  and  sixteen 
fibromae.     Tney  are  tumors  of  slow  growth,  mostly  seated  on  the 
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cords  or  at  the  base  of  the  epiglottis.  They  consist  of  firm  or 
soft  connective  tissue,  those  of  firm  consistence  being  the  commoner. 
They  are  usually  more  or  less  pedunculated,  and  their  surface  is 
generally  smoofli,  although  it  may  be  irregular  or  even  furnished 
with  papillse.  They  are  usually  small  tumors,  from  the  size  of  a 
split  pea  to  that  of  an  acorn. 

Mucous  Polypi  occasionally  occur,  taking  origin  in  the  mucous 
glands.  They  very  commonly  undergo  transformation  into  cvsts, 
and  their  most  frequent  seats  are  the  epiglottis  and  the  ventricles 
of  Morgaffni. 

Other  forms  of  simple  tumors  are  uncommon,  but  cases  of 
LIPOMA,  MYXOMA,  and  ANGIOMA  havc  been  met  with.  Cartila- 
OiNOUs  TUMORS  formed  by  outgrowth  from  the  normal  cartilages 
have  been  found.  They  are  usually  multiple  and  sessile.  They 
may  project  considerably  into  the  larynx,  and  being  covered  widti 
mucous  membrane  may  be  mistaken  for  one  of  the  commoner 
tumors  mentioned  above.  As  these  tumors  are  firmly  connected 
with  the  cartilage  beneath,  they  cannot  be  removed  by  forceps, 
and  so  it  is  important  to  distinguish  them  from  the  others. 

Sarcomas  of  the  larynx  are  of  occasional  occurrence.  They  are 
usually  of  the  spindle-celled  form,  but  may  be  round-celled.  They 
may  grow  to  a  considerable  size,  and  are,  of  course,  prone  to  recur 
unless  the  whole  larynx  be  removed  along  with  the  tumor. 

Cancer  of  the  larynx  develops  in  the  form  of  flat-celled  epithe- 
lioma. It  is  not  infrequently  a  primary  tumor,  growing  usually 
from  the  ventricular  bands,  but  also  originating  in  other  parts. 
An  epithelioma  may  also  extend  from  a  neighbonng  part,  particu- 
larly from  the  tongue.  There  is  first  an  infiltration  of  a  limited 
part  which  extends  in  area,  involving  more  and  more  in  an  indis- 
criminate advance.  Very  commonly  there  is  an  abundant  papillair 
frowth  on  the  surface,  so  that  there  is  a  resemblance  to  tne  cauli- 
ower  cancer  or  to  the  papilloma.  The  central  parts  of  the  growth 
undergo  ulceration  while  the  disease  is  extending  circumferentially. 
In  this  way  great  destruction  of  tissue  may  result,  and  the  parts 
present  great  deformity. 

Tumors  are  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  the  trachea,  but  we  may 
have  similar  growths  to  those  in  the  larynx. 


THE  BRONCHIAL  TUBES. 

The  diseases  of  the  bronchi  stand  in  close  relation  on  the  one 
hand  to  those  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  and  on  the  other  to  those 
of  the  lungs,  and  it  is  impossible  to  draw  an  absolute  line  of  dis- 
tinction on  either  side.  The  affections  of  the  larger  and  middle 
bronchi  are  essentially  like  those  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  and 
this  is  consistent  with  the  fact  that  in  structure  they  are  similar. 
As  we  pass  down  the  bronchial  tree,  however,  the  structure 
changes  considerably.  The  cartilaginous  plates  become  irregular 
and   smaller,  and  finally  disappear;   the   elastic  tissue   becomes 
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more  completely  incorporated  with  the  mucous  membrane,  so  as 
to  form  a  single  layer  which  becomes  thinner  as  the  tube  diminishes 
in  calibre  ;  the  bronchial  glands  altogether  disappear  in  the  finer 
tubes.  The  bronchial  tube  thus  becomes  more  simple  in  structure, 
and  approximates  to  that  of  the  lung  alveoli.  So  it  happens  that 
in  their  diseases  the  finer  bronchi  are  more  allied  to  the  lungs, 
and  are  often  involved  with  them.  We  shall  afterwards  see  that 
in  acute  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  lung  the  disease  often 
begins  in  a  capillary  bronchitis,  and  is  sometimes  described  under 
that  name. 

Bronchiectasis. — By  this  name  is  meant  dilatation  of  bronchial 
tubes,  a  condition  of  somewhat  frequent  occurrence,  but  depending 
on  a  considerable  variety  of  circumstances.  The  normal  bronchial 
tube  oflfers  resistance  to  the  dilating  force  of  the  air,  chiefly  by 
virtue  of  its  elastic  or  dense  walls,  and  the  support  which  it  receives 
from  the  pulmonary  tissue  around.  If  the  walls  be  weakened  or 
the  support  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  withdrawn,  or  if  the 
distensile  force  of  the  air  or  other  contents  be  considerably  in- 
creased, then  we  may  have  bronchiectasis.  It  will  be  seen  that 
one  or  other  of  these  predisposing  conditions  may  occur  under 
very  various  circumstances.  A  prolonged  catarrh  may  cause 
atrophy  of  the  elastic  tissue  of  the  bronchial  wall,  and  so  reduce 
the  resistance.  On  the  other  hand,  obliteration  of  the  finer 
bronchi  and  lung  alveoli  in  a  district  will  cause  the  pressure  of 
the  air  in  inspiration  to  act  especially  on  the  bronchial  tubes,  the 
dilatation  being  here  similar  in  its  origin  to  compensatory  em- 
physema. Lastly,  we  may  have  the  bronchi  dilated  from  accumu- 
lation of  secretion.  This  will  occur  chiefly  when  a  small  bronchus 
has  been  obstructed,  and  the  condition  may  be  compared  to  a  re- 
tention cyst. 

The  various  forms  of  bronchiectasis  may  be  divided  into  two, 
namely,  cylindrical  and  sacculated  dilatations.  The  former  occurs 
mainly  where  the  causal  condition  has  been  more  or  less  of  a 
general  one,  such  as  a  prolonged  bronchitis.  The  bronchi, 
especially  the  middle-sized  ones,  are  unduly  wide,  and  their  walls 
are  thinned.  The  dilatation  may  be  quite  regular,  but  very  often 
there  are  little  bulgings  or  pouches.  In  the  sacculated  form  there 
has  usually  been  a  more  local  agent  at  work.  The  most  typical 
sacculated  dilatations  are  found  in  fibroid  phthisis,  under  which 
heading  they  will  be  treated  of  more  fully.  They  may  be  pro- 
duced also  oy  any  cause  which  induces  shrinking  of  the  lung 
tissue.  The  wall  of  the  bronchus  is  thinned,  but  it  still  presents 
a  distinct  membrane  lining  the  sac.  When  cavities  in  the  lung 
have  a  distinct  lining  membrane,  they  are  generally  of  this  origin, 
and  they  are  especially  so  when  the  membrane  is  surrounded  by 
lung  tissue  which  approaches  to  the  normal  condition.  As  the 
secretion  stagnates  in  the  sacculated  dilatation,  and  may  decompose, 
there  may  be  ulceration  of  it«  internal  wall. 
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Bronchial  Catarrh  or  Ordinary  Bronchitis.  —  This  is  an 
inflammation  aflfecting  the  larger  and  middle-sized  tubes,  but  not 
extending  to  any  considerable  degree  into  the  finer  ones.  As  to 
the  conditions  giving  rise  to  it,  much  that  has  been  said  under 
nasal  catarrh  is  again  applicable  here.  It  is  to  be  added,  however, 
that  in  many  persons  there  is  a  special  proclivity  to  recurrent 
attacks  of  bronchitis.  This  may  be  due  to  an  inherited  weakness 
in  this  direction,  but  is  perhaps  more  frequently  occasioned  by  an 
acute  bronchitis  which  has  left  the  bronchi  considerably  altered  in 
structure,  has  rendered  them,  in  fact,  the  least  resistant  part  of  the 
body.  In  such  persons,  cold  may  set  up  a  bronchitis,  or  it  may  be 
set  up  by  disorder  of  the  stomach,  or  by  some  other  trivial  cause. 
Valvular  disease  of  the  heart  frequently  ^ives  rise  to  bronchitis, 
but  we  shall  consider  this  when  the  results  of  cardiac  disease  in 
regard  to  the  lung  are  under  review. 

in  the  slighter  forms  of  bronchitis,  the  larger  bronchi  and  the 
trachea  are  mainly  aflfected.  In  fact,  it  frequently  happens  that 
along  with  a  slight  laryngitis  there  is  a  tracheitis  and  a  bronchitis 
of  the  larger  stems,  without  the  name  bronchitis  being  given.  In 
the  more  definite  cases  of  bronchial  catarrh,  it  is  the  middle-sized 
tubes  that  are  chiefly  involved. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  changes  which  occur  in  bronchitis,  it 
is  necessary  to  refer  to  some  points  in  the  structure  of  the  tubes. 
The  mucous  membrane  is  covered  with  epithelium  whose  super- 
ficial layer  is  cylindrical  and  ciliated.  Beneath  the  epithelium 
there  is  a  basement  membrane  which  is  separate  from  the  proper 
mucosa  under  it.  The  mucosa  is  composed  of  connective  tissue, 
and  presents  externally  a  muscular  layer,  chiefly  of  circular  fibres, 
but  with  some  longitudinal  ones.  Outside  this  we  have  the  sub- 
mucosa  or  adventitia,  which  is  continuous  with  and  really  forms  a 
part  of  the  general  interstitial  connective  tissue  of  the  lung.  In 
this  loose  adventitia  the  cartilages  are  embedded,  and  there  are 
abundant  serous  and  lymphatic  spaces,  which  are  in  communica- 
tion with  those  throughout  the  lung,  the  perivascular  and  others. 

According  to  the  careful  description  of  Hamilton,  acute  bron- 
chitis is  accompanied  first  by  great  congestion,  chiefly  of  the  vessels 
in  the  proper  mucosa.  (Edema  of  the  basement  membrane  follows, 
and  this  structure  becomes  greatly  thickened.  The  superficial 
layer  of  columnar  epithelium  is  shed,  but  vigorous  germination  of 
the  deeper  layers  occurs,  abundant  embryonic  cells  being  produced. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  great  infiltration  of  the  mucosa,  muscular 
layer,  and  adventitia,  with  round  cells  of  inflammation.  This 
infiltration  may  be  very  great,  and,  as  the  adventitia  communicates 
with  the  general  interstitial  tissue  of  the  lungs,  there  may  be  a 
wide  distribution  of  these  cells,  which  pass  on  by  the  lymphatic 
channels  to  the  lymphatic  glands. 

If  the  disease  becomes  chronic,  the  inflammatory  infiltration  of 
the  layers  beneath  the  basement  membrane  continues,  and  there 
is  the  usual  new  formation  of  connective  tissue  producing  an 
induration  of  the  tissue.     As  in  other  productive  inflammations, 
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the  new-formed  tissue  often  causes  atrophy  of  the  proper  structures. 
In  many  cases  the  muscular  coat  is  to  some  extent  atrophied, 
although  sometimes  it  is  hypertrophied.  The  mucous  glands  are 
often  considerably  destroyed,  and  even  the  cartilages  may  be 
partially  atrophied.  These  alterations  in  the  walls  of  the  tubes 
no  doubt  weaken  them,  and,  as  they  occur  especially  in  long-con- 
tinued cases  of  bronchitis,  we  can  understand  how  in  such  cases 
the  bronchial  tubes  sometimes  undergo  dilatation.  Dilatation  of 
bronchial  tubes  is  not,  however,  a  very  prominent  feature  of  ordi- 
nary bronchitis. 

The  exudation  in  bronchitis  is  important,  as  it  forms  the  sputum, 
and  gives  its  characters  to  the  latter.  In  the  normal  condition  the 
mucous  glands  secrete  enough  mucus  to  keep  the  membrane  moist, 
the  secretion  consisting  of  a  glairy  fluid  containing  a  few  leuco- 
cytes which  are  here  called  mucous  corpuscles.  The  fluid  owes 
its  glairy  or  sticky  character  to  the  fact  that  it  contains  mucin,  a 
chemical  substance  allied  to  albumen  and  secreted  by  the  mucous 
glands.  This  normal  secretion  catches  and  holds  the  minute 
particles  forming  the  dust  which  we  inhale  with  the  air,  and  the 
vibratile  cilia  of  the  epithelium  acting  towards  the  outlets  carry 
mucus  and  dust  outwards,  to  be  swallowed  or  expectorated.  In 
bronchitis  there  is  at  first  very  little  increase  of  the  secretion,  and 
what  there  is  is  chiefly  concentrated  mucus,  tough  and  scanty. 
As  the  disease  progresses  it  becomes  more  abundant  but  less 
tough  and  less  transparent,  and  this  is  brought  about  by  the 
increase  of  the  inflammatory  exudation  consisting  of  serous  fluid 
and  inflammatory  cells.  The  degree  of  toughness  depends  on  the 
proportion  of  mucin,  and  the  degree  of  opacity  on  the  quantity 
of  cells.  As  the  disease  advances  the  leucocytes  go  on  increasing, 
and  so  the  fluid  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  becomes 
more  and  more  opaque. 

The  SPUTUM  cocTUM,  or  ripe  sputum  met  with  at  the  acme  of  the 
disease,  is  yellowish-white  or  greenish  and  opaque.  It  is  not 
homogeneous,  but  has  more  opaque  and  less  opaque  portions 
accoraing  as  it  has  got  mixed  and  coated  with  mucus  from  less 
affected  parts  of  the  tubes.  The  sputum  as  seen  in  a  vessel  appears 
at  first  sight  like  pus,  but  it  is  much  more  tenacious.  Under  the 
microscope  it  also  resembles  pus,  the  field  being  crowded  with 
multitudes  of  leucocytes.  But  the  tenacity  of  the  fluid  is  often 
shown  by  the  manner  in  which  the  plastic  leucocytes  are  altered 
in  shape,  being  drawn  out  into  oval  or  more  elongated  forms 
according  as  the  tough  mucus  is  drawn  out.  On  adding  acetic 
acid  the  usual  development  of  nuclei  occurs  in  the  cells,  and  the 
intermediate  fluid  becomes  markedly  opa(jue  from  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  mucin  which  can  be  seen  now  m  fine  granules.  With 
acetic  acid  the  sputum  assumes  to  the  naked  eye  a  whitish  opaque, 
and  almost  membranous  character. 

In  chronic  bronchitis  the  sputum  is  often  very  abundant,  and  is 
usually  sero-mucous  with  comparatively  few  leucocytes,  and  hence 
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transparent.  There  is  a  comparatively  rich  serous  exudation  with 
very  little  increase  in  the  secretion  of  mucus.  The  sputum  is  not 
80  touffh  as  in  more  acute  cases,  and  is  often  very  frothy.  In  some 
very  chronic  cases  there  is  a  very  abundant  cellular  exudation — 
the  sputum  is  almost  like  pus  and  has  not  the  toughness  of  the 
sputum  coctum.  Large  quantities  of  pus  may  thus  be  expectorated. 
In  these  cases  it  may  be  supposed  that  leucocytes  are  present  in 
the  walls  and  outside  the  bronchi  as  well  as  in  the  expectoration, 
and  it  is  in  them  that  we  may  look  especially  for  dilatation  of  the 
tubes. 

Fibrinous  Bronchitis. — This  name,  as  well  as  that  of  plastic 
BRONCHITIS  or  BRONCHIAL  CROUP,  is  given  to  a  condition  of  very 
rare  occurrence  and  of  rather  obscure  pathology,  but  yet  of  great 
interest.  We  have  seen  that  in  laryngeal  and  tracheal  croup  the 
fibrinous  exudation  sometimes  extends  down  into  the  bronchial 
tubes,  and  that  casts  of  these  are  formed  occasionally.  Taking  the 
other  end  of  the  bronchial  tree  we  find  that  in  acute  pneumonia 
the  fibrinous  exudation  which  forms  in  the  lung  aveoli  commonly 
extends  some  distance  into  the  finer  bronchi,  and  so  we  find  casts 
in  them.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  fibrinous  casts  form  in  the 
bronchial  tubes  independently,  without  any  disease  of  the  trachea 
on  the  one  hand,  or  of  the  lung  proper  on  the  other.  These  cases 
are  somewhat  chronic  in  character,  and  the  expectoration  of  casts 
occurs  at  intervals  during  months  or  even  years.  The  casts  are 
of  a  whitish-gray  color  and  represent  the  bronchi  of,  it  may  be,  a 
single  lobe,  with  their  ramifications,  as  we  can  see  very  beautifully 
by  floating  them  out  in  water.  Sometimes  the  fine  ends  of  the 
casts  are  swollen  out  as  if  they  had  come  from  the  alveoli.  The 
casts  sometimes  present  on  section  a  stratified  arrangement  as  if 
the  fibrine  had  been  deposited  in  layers.  They  show  under  the 
microscope  fibrine  with  leucocytes. 

The  exact  pathology  and  the  source  of  this  exudation  are  some- 
what obscure.  In  some  cases,  where  death  has  occurred  shortly 
after  the  expectoration  of  the  casts,  or  where  they  have  been  found 
in  situ,  there  has  been  little  preceptible  alteration  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  This  has  led  some  to  suppose  that  the  fibrine  comes 
from  the  lung  alveoli,  and  in  many  cases  the  lung  tissue  is  con- 
siderably altered,  for  there  may  be  phthisis,  or  pneumonia,  or 
collapse.  But  it  is  not  apparent  to  what  extent  these  may  be 
secondary  to  the  bronchitis.  A  possible  indication  of  the  pathol- 
ogy may  be  aftbrded  by  the  fact  that  in  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  cases  there  has  been  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs. 


B.— THE  LUNGS. 

In  examining  the  lungs  after  death  we  seldom  meet  with  them 
in  a  perfectly  normal  condition.  They  may  be  abnormally  ad- 
herent to  the  wall  of  the  thorax,  or  unduly  pigmented,  or  there 
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may  be  cicatrices  in  them,  or  cedema,  and  so  on.  The  explanation 
of  this  is,  perhaps,  that  the  lungs  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  deleteri- 
ous influences  in  two  directions.  The  air  passing  into  them  is  apt 
to  carry  irritating  materials  with  it,  and  tne  blood  circulating  so 
richly  through  their  tissue  is  liable  to  variations  in  its  constitution 
and  degree  of  pressure.  We  have  already  seen,  for  instance,  that 
organic  disease  of  the  heart  has  serious  effects  on  the  pulmonary 
circulation,  but  apart  from  that,  simple  weakness  of  the  heart  may, 
as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  have  important  effects  on  the  lung,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  also  that  tnere  is  no  organ  of  the  body 
whose  tissue  is  so  intimately  related  to  its  bloodvessels  as  the 
lungs.  These  organs  are  little  more  than  a  congeries  of  blood- 
vessels with  a  sufficient  supporting  stroma.  Any  deleterious  sub- 
stance circulating  in  the  blood,  therefore,  is  very  prone  to  affect 
the  lungs,  especially  if  there  be  any  special  weakness  in  this  direc- 
tion. We  have  abundant  illustrations  of  this  in  the  frequency  of 
lung  complications  in  the  acute  fevers. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  in  the  anatomical  relations  of  the 
lung  which  should  be  kept  in  mind.  It  is  supplied  with  two 
different  sets  of  bloodvessels,  the  pulmonary  artery  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  bronchial  artery  on  the  other.  We  should  remember 
the  distribution  of  these,  and  not  confuse  effects  due  to  obstruction 
of  the  one  with  those  due  to  obstruction  of  the  other.  Then  we 
speak  of  diseases  affecting  the  respiratory  surface  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  supporting  structures  on  the  other ;  that  is  to  say,  there 
are  some  diseases  which  affect  the  surfaces  of  the  finer  bronchi 
and  of  the  alveoli,  while  others  involve  the  walls  of  the  alveoli 
and  of  the  bronchi.  It  is  true  that  these  two  are  generally  in- 
volved together,  but  in  different  cases  the  one  or  the  other  is 
primarily  concerned,  and  usually  retains  the  lead.  It  is  obvious 
that  to  a  certain  extent  the  determining  cause  of  the  disease  will 
have  something  to  do  with  this.  An  agent  which  acts  by  being 
carried  into  the  lungs  with  the  air  will  mostly  affect  the  surface 
of  the  alveoli  and  bronchi  in  the  first  place,  whereas  an  agent 
arriving  by  the  blood  will  be  more  apt  to  attack  the  walls.  vVe 
shall  see,  however,  that  to  this  there  are  important  exceptions, 
because,  on  the  one  hand,  the  capillary  vessels  have  such  a  close 
relation  to  the  surface  of  the  alveoli,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
substances  arriving  from  without  very  readily  penetrate  into  the 
substance  of  the  lung.  A  more  important  consideration  arising 
from  the  anatomical  relations  has  reference  to  the  distribution  of 
a  lesion  in  larger  or  smaller  districts  of  the  lung.  When  a  disease 
is  caused  by  something  arriving  by  the  blood  then  we  should  expect 
it  to  be  distributed  over  a  large  extent  of  lung  tissue  or  over  the 
whole  ;  the  disease  will  occupy  whole  lobes.  If  it  arrives  by  the 
bronchial  tubes,  we  should  expect  it  to  extend  to  the  proper  lung 
tissue  more  irregularly,  here  and  there  an  extension  corresponding 
with  a  particular  minute  bronchus;  the  disease  at  first  involves 
lobules.     In  this  way  we  may  distinguish  roughly  diseases  which 
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are  lobar  as  due  to  alterations  in  the  blood,  and  those  that  are 
lobular  as  related  to  the  bronchial  stem. 


MALFORMATIONS  OF  THE  LUNG. 

These  are  not  frequent,  and  are  of  minor  importance.  Apart 
from  absence  or  exceeding  smallness  of  one  or  both  lungs,  which 
occurs  as  part  of  general  malformations,  there  are  cases  where 
single  lobes  have  been  wanting,  and  their  place  taken  by  cicatricial 
tissue.  These  have  probably  their  origin  in  obliteration  of  a 
bronchus  in  early  foetal  life.  Again,  the  lungs  may  be  normal  in 
form,  but  very  small  in  size.  In  such  cases  the  whole  body,  and 
especially  the  circulatory  system,  will  remain  ill-developed. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  abnormal  lobulation  of  the 
lungs,  the  regular  lobes  being  divided  by  the  formation  of  deep 
fissures.  Rokitansky  has  described  a  case  in  which  an  accessory 
lobe  existed  between  the  base  of  the  left  lung  and  the  diaphragm, 
and  quite  separate  from  the  lung.     It  had  no  bronchus,  however. 


ATELECTASIS  AND  COLLAPSE  OF  THE  LUNG. 

These  names  designate  conditions  in  which  the  lung  alveoli  and 
finer  bronchi  contain  no  air,  but  are  in  a  condition  similar  to  that 
of  the  fcetal  lung  before  inflation,  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  alveoli 
being  applied  to  each  other.  It  may  be  a  survival  of  the  foetal 
state,  or  it  may  be  subsequently  produced  by  the  alveoli  being,  in 
some  way,  emptied  of  their  air.  As  this  condition  occurs  under 
a  considerable  variety  of  circumstances  we  shall  give  no  general 
description,  but  refer  to  the  individual  forms. 

Atelectasis  is  frequently  found  in  new-born  children,  being, 
indeed,  a  survival  of  the  foetal  state.  The  lungs  have  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  remained  uninflated.  The  non-inflation  may  be  due 
to  some  obstruction  in  the  bronchi,  by  meconium  or  mucus,  but 
in  most  cases  it  is  merely  due  to  the  weakness  of  the  respiratory 
efforts.  The  new-born  child  usually  cries  lustily,  and  in  the  deep 
inspiratory  gasps  between  the  cries  the  lungs  are  fully  inflatea. 
But  if  the  child  be  weak  or  has  not  cried  freely,  certain  parts  of 
the  lungs  are  apt  to  remain  devoid  of  air.  The  atelect^s  of  the 
new-born  is  most  frequent  in  the  lower  lobe,  and  in  the  posterior 
parts  of  this  lobe.  It  may  be  only  in  small  areas  in  the  midst  of 
the  inflated  lung  tissue,  or  the  greater  part  of  a  lobe,  or  the  whole 
lobe  may  be  attected.  In  any  case  the  non-inflated  part  usually 
shows  by  its  shape  that  it  is  the  district  supplied  by  one  or  more 
bronchi.  The  atelectasis  shows  itself  by  the  smaller  volume  of 
the  part.  If  it  is  in  tlie  midst  of  inflated  lung  it  is  depressed 
below  the  surface.  Like  the  foetal  lung,  it  is  redder  than  the 
normal,  firmer  to  the  touch,  and  non-crepitant  when  handled.     It 
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is  important  to  distinguish  this  condition  from  condensation  of  the 
lung,  for  which  it  is  liable  to  be  mistaken.  In  both  the  lung  is 
devoid  of  air,  but  in  the  case  of  condensation  it  is  so  because  the 
air-spaces  are  filled  up  with  solid  material,  usually  inflammatory 
exudation.  The  atelectatic  portion  is  capable  of  inflation  by 
blowing  air  into  the  lung  by  the  bronchi,  at  least  it  is  so  at  the 
outset,  while  the  condensed  part  is  not  inflatable. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  lung  which  was  partly  atelectatic 
immediately  after  birth  may  subsequently  become  perfectly  inflated. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  if  the  atelectasis 
presist  long,  the  lung  becomes  incapable  of  inflation.  Kthe  child 
survive,  the  applied  walls  of  the  lun£  alveoli  adhere  and  an  actual 
obliteration  of  the  latter  occurs.  The  part  gradually  atrophies, 
and  it  has  been  supposed  that  cicatrices  sometimes  seen  in  the 
adult  lung  and  without  any  obvious  cause  may  have  this  origin. 

The  question  arises  here  whether,  after  inflation  of  the  lung, 
portions  or  the  whole  may  again  collapse.  We  shall  see  immedi- 
ately that  collapse  occurs  in  the  adult,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  does  not  occur  in  the  new-born  infant.  There  are 
undoubted  cases  of  children  who  have  lived  over  twenty-fours  and 
have  cried,  in  whose  bodies  the  lungs  have  been  found  with  only 
one  island  here  and  there  of  inflated  lung. 

Collapse  of  the  Lung  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  In  some  cases 
it  is  due  to  direct  compression  of  the  lung;  the  air  is  simply 
squeezed  out  of  it.  Usually  this  arises  from  the  presence  of  fluid 
or  air  in  the  pleural  cavity.  In  that  case  the  collapse  is  not 
unlikely  to  be  only  partial,  that  is  to  say,  the  air-vesicles  are  only 
partly  emptied  ana  readily  recover.  But  if  the  exudation  is  great 
and  remains  long,  then  the  lung  may  be  pressed  upwards  and 
backwards  and  come  to  tbrm  merely  a  red  fleshy  layer  flattened 
against  the  chest  wall.  This  condition  is  often  called  carnifica- 
TiON,  and  in  it  the  tissue  appears  darkly  pigmented,  the  absence  of 
blood  and  the  packing  together  of  the  lung  tissue  exaggerating 
the  existing  carbonaceous  pigmentation.  The  cause  mentioned 
above  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  in  producing  collapse  by  pressure, 
but  there  are  others.  Curvature  of  the  spine  sometimes  causes 
such  a  narrowing  of  a  part  of  the  chest  that  the  lung  is  squeezed 
or  collapsed.  Aneurisms  or  tumors  may  also  compress  the  lung, 
but  they  more  frequently  cause  collapse  by  obstructing  the  bronchi. 
Even  distention  of  the  abdomen,  by  pressing  the  diaphragm 
upwards  and  limiting  the  chest  space,  may  cause  a  partial  collapse. 
A  great  distention  of  the  pericardium  may  have  a  similar  eflfect. 

A  very  important  cause  of  collapse  is  obstruction  of  bronchi. 
To  a  limited  extent  collapse  is  exceedingly  frequent  in  bronchitis, 
much  more  frequent  than  is  usually  supposed.  The  collapse  very 
often  appears  in  the  form  of  small  wedge-shaped  depressions  at  the 
edges  of  the  lungs,  and  may  be  almost  concealed  by  neighboring 
emphysematous  lung.  But  sometimes,  especially  in  children,  the 
collapse  may  be  much  more  extensive.     The  mode  in  which  this 
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collapse  occurs  has  been  well  described  by  Gairdner.  If  a  pellet 
of  mucus  obstructs  a  bronchus  it  generally  does  so  at  a  bifiircation. 
The  bronchus  is  partially  obstructed,  and  the  pellet  of  mucus  being 
movable,  acts  to  a  certain  extent  like  a  valve;  it  is  pushed  out  into 
the  larger  tube  during  expiration,  and  being  drawn  back  against 
the  bifurcation  in  inspiration  stops  the  tube.  In  this  way  the 
escape  of  air  during  expiration  is  allowed,  but  the  entrance  of  air 
during  inspiration  prevented.  The  respiratory  movements  will 
thus  act,  to  a  certain  extent,  like  an  air  pump,  and  the  portion  of 
lung  tissue  concerned  will  be  gradually  emptied  of  air. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  collapse  probably  occurs  when  a 
bronchus  is  obstructed.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  lung 
tissue  is  elastic,  and  that  left  to  themselves  the  alveoli  collapse 
and  their  walls  apply  themselves  together.  If  a  bronchus  be 
obstructed,  therefore,  and  communication  with  the  external  air 
withdrawn,  the  absorption  of  oxygen  will  soon  reduce  the  bulk  of 
the  contained  air,  and  cause  a  reduction  of  its  elastic  pressure. 
The  elasticity  of  the  lung  tissue,  again,  will  cause  pressure  to  be 
exercised  on  the  air,  and  absorption  of  the  gases  of  the  air  will  be 
thus  promoted.  It  has  been  proved  that  such  absorption  actually 
occurs,  first  of  the  oxygen,  then  of  the  carbonic  acid,  the  nitrogen 
being  slowest  of  absorption.  The  lung  of  course  collapses  as  the 
air  is  absorbed. 

[t  has  just  been  stated  that  collapse  from  bronchial  obstruction 
is  most  common  in  the  bronchitis  of  children,  but  it  is  necessar)'^ 
to  observe  that  in  children,  in  whom  the  form  called  capillary 
bronchitis  is  common,  it  is  often  accompanied  by  a  condition  which 
^is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  collapse,  namely,  lobular  condensation. 
The  catarrhal  process  in  the  bronchi  readfily  passes  in  children  to 
the  lung  alveoli,  and  the  catarrhal  products  nil  these  up,  causing 
condensation  of  a  portion  of  the  tissue  which  has  a  wedge-shaped 
configuration  similar  to  that  of  the  collapsed  portion.  Of  course, 
these  two  conditions  may  coexist  in  the  same  lung,  or  we  may 
even  have  a  combination  of  them,  the  collapsed  lung  becoming  the 
seat  of  catarrh,  and  so  passing  into  the  condition  of  condensation. 


HYPERTROPHY  OF  THE  LUNG. 

A  case  occurred  recently  to  the  author  which  distinctly  mani- 
fested the  characters  of  compensatory  hypertrophy  of  the  lung. 
The  left  lung  was  of  very  small  dimensions,  especially  the  upper 
lobe,  which  appeared  merely  as  a  membranous  structure  in  which 
dilated  bronchi  would  be  felt.  There  was  no  pigment  in  this  lobe, 
and  not  a  trace  of  lung  parenchyma.  The  lower  lobe  contained 
the  ordinary  carbonaceous  pigment  in  limited  amount,  but  was 
greatly  reduced  in  size. 

The  riffht  lung  was  of  very  unusual  volume,  extending  across 
the  middle  line,  so  that  its  edge  reached  beyond  the  left  nipple. 
The  enlargement  seemed  to  be  due  to  an  addition  of  lung  tissue 
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at  the  anterior  parts.  The  supra-clavicular  part  of  the  apex  of  the 
lung  had  the  normal  form  and  size,  and  its  anterior  border  indi- 
cated the  position  of  the  normal  anterior  margin.  What  should 
have  been  the  anterior  margin  was  indicatecl  by  this.  Beyond 
this,  however,  a  bulky  piece  of  lung  extended  into  the  other  half 
of  the  chest.  This  part  of  the  lung  had  not  the  appearances  of 
emphysema,  at  least  in  any  considerable  degree.  The  right  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart  was  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  pulmonary  artery 
showed  a  remarkable  thickening  of  its  wall,  there  being  scarcely 
any  difterence  between  it  and  the  aorta. 

The  absence  of  pulmonary  tissue  in  the  upper  lobe  of  the  left 
lung  indicated  that  the  collapse  had  been  of  long  standing,  while 
the  entire  absence  of  pigment  showed  that,  if  not  congenital,  it 
had  occurred  in  very  early  life.  The  enlargement  of  the  right 
lung  was  thus  compensatory,  dating  from  a  period  when  the  organ 
was  in  a  state  of  growth.  The  compensation  seems  to  have  been 
somewhat  effective,  as  the  person  lived  to  the  age  of  46,  and  it  was 
only  during  the  later  months  of  his  life  that  he  suffered  from 
serious  dyspnoea,  followed  by  signs  of  venous  engorgement.  The 
remarkable  thickening  of  the  pulmonary  artery  without  any  ap- 

Eearance  of  atheroma,  also  seems  to  point  to  a  compensatory 
ypertroph^  of  the  right  ventricle  during  the  period  of  growth, 
the  vessel  in  its  growth  accommodating  itself  to  the  increased 
blood-pressure.  It  may  be  added  that  the  left  pulmonary  artery 
had  only  about  a  third  of  the  calibre  of  the  right,  but  the  main 
bronchus  was  of  equal  size  on  the  two  sides. 


PULMONARY   EMPHYSEMA. 

This  name  includes  two  distinct  lesions,  in  one  of  which  air 
escapes  into  the  connective  tissue  of  the  lungs  and  distends  the 
connective-tissue  spaces,  while  in  the  other  the  alveoli  are  over- 
distended  and  various  other  changes  result,  but  the  air  does  not 
escape  from  its  natural  chambers.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  first 
form  is  comparable  with  surgical  or  cutaneous  emphysema,  while 
the  second  is  essentially  different.  The  one  form  is  called  inter- 
lobular or  interstitial  emphysema :  the  other,  which  is  much  com- 
moner, is  named  vesicular  emphysema  or  simply  emphysema. 

Interlobular  Emphysema  occurs  when  the  air-vesicles  are  rup- 
tured and  the  air  escapes  into  the  interstitial  tissue.  The  air- 
vesicles  may  be  actually  torn  open  by  a  broken  rib  coming  against 
the  lung,  or  by  the  lung  being  directly  wounded.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  occasionally  happens  that  the  air-vesicles  rupture  from 
acute  over-distention.  We  shall  see  afterwards  that  over-disten- 
tion  usually  produces  the  other  form  of  emphysema,  but,  if  very 
acute  and  very  extreme,  it  may  lead  to  an  actual  rupture  of  the 
air-vesicles.  A  sudden  obstruction  of  a  considerable  bronchus, 
causing  imperfect  inflation  of  a  portion  of  lung,  may  cause  such 
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serious  over-distention  of  other  parts  as  to  lead  to  actual  rupture 
of  the  air-vesicles.  More  commonly  it  is  the  result  of  very  violent 
expiratory  efforts,  generally  with,  but  sometimes  without,  obstruc- 
tion of  the  air-passages.  It  has  been  met  with  in  whooping-cough, 
in  diphtheria,  and  in  violent  coughing  from  the  inhalation  of 
irritating  material.  The  violent  efforts  with  closed  glottis  cause 
such  compression  of  the  air  in  the  alveoli,  that  at  some  place  the 
vesicles  rupture.  As  seen  after  death,  the  air  appears  in  the  form 
of  minute  rows  of  bead-like  bubbles,  visible  through  the  pleura. 
These  rows  of  beads  demarcate  the  lobules.  Occasionally  there 
are  larger  bullae,  which  have  been  known  to  rupture  externally, 
and  so  lead  to  pneumothorax.  The  air  sometimes  travels  along 
the  connective  tissue  for  some  distance,  just  as  we  find  in  the  case 
of  subcutaneous  emphysema.  It  may  pass  to  the  root  of  the  lung, 
and  from  there  up  along  the  trachea  and  out  to  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  of  the  neck,  and  so  lead  to  a  surgical  emphysema.  This 
has  led  in  some  cases  to  a  mistake  in  diagnosis,  as  Virchow  has 
pointed  out.  Interlobular  emphysema  sometimes  occurs  in  diph- 
theria, and  may  lead  to  subcutaneous  emphysema  in  the  way  just 
mentioned.  But,  if  tracheotomy  has  been  performed,  it  may  be 
thought  that  the  emphysema  has  taken  origin  in  the  wound. 

Vesicular  Emphysema. — ^In  this  condition  the  air-vesicles  are 
over-distended,  and,  by  partial  atrophv  of  their  walls,  to  some 
extent  coalesced,  but  without  any  actual  tearing  of  them.  It  will 
be  clear  that  the  distention  must  be  frequently  repeated  or  per- 
manent, and  we  have  to  consider  to  what  it  may  be  due.  Of 
course  the  distensile  force  is  in  the  air  within  the  air-vesic^ps,  and 
it  may  be  exercised  either  in  inspiration  or  expiration. 

When  the  glottis  is  closed,  and  expiration  violently  performed, 
then  the  air  in  the  vesicles  will  be  at  an  increased  pressure.  The 
expiratory  effort  is  produced  by  the  muscles  causing  the  movable 
walls  of  the  chest  to  be  pressed  against  the  lung.  The  contraction 
of  the  abdominal  muscles  presses  the  diaphragm  upwards,  while 
the  ribs  are  depressed.  The  lung  is  thus  compressed,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  supported  by  the  structures  which  compress  it, 
and  the  same  force  that  increases  the  pressure  helps  the  lung 
tissue  to  resist  it  by  increasing  the  support.  When  the  glottis  is 
closed,  the  whole  lung  may  be  regarded  as  one  cavity,  and  the 
pressure  will  be  universally  diffused.  It  may  be  expected,  there- 
fore, that  if  any  part  of  the  lung  be  insuflRciently  supported,  the 
distensile  force  will  tell  especially  there.  The  question  therefore 
arises.  Are  there  any  parts  where  the  lung  is  not  fully  supported 
by  the  chest  walls  ?  If  a  deep  breath  be  taken,  the  glottis  closed, 
and  the  act  of  expiration  vigorously  performed  for  a  few  seconds, 
we  find  in  our  own  feelings  indications  that  the  lungs  are  over- 
distended,  mainly  at  the  anterior  parts  and  the  parts  above  the 
clavicles.  We  can  easily  understand  how  this  should  be.  The 
anterior  part  of  the  chest,  by  reason  of  the  flexibility  of  the  costal 
cartilages,  is  more  movable  than  the  rest  of  it,  and  the  anterior 
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edges  of  the  lungs,  as  we  can  see  in  an  animal  whose  chest  is  laid 
open  while  artificial  respiration  is  carried  on,  have  very  free  play. 
Then,  above  the  clavicle  the  lung  is  obviously  less  supported  than 
where  the  chest  has  bony  walls.  We  shall  see  afterwards  that 
these,  with  one  or  two  other  parts,  are  those  in  which  emphysema, 
when  due  to  frequent  expiratory  efforts,  occurs  most  typically. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  if  the  lung  tissue  has  lost  in  elasticity, 
the  permanent  dilatation  of  the  air-vesicles  will  occur  more  easily, 
and  will  readily  extend  to  parts  more  fully  supported  than  those 
mentioned.  In  the  form  to  be  afterwards  referred  to  under  the 
name  of  Senile  Emphysema,  there  is  a  loss  of  elasticity  from  the 
atrophy  of  old  age.  But  there  seems  to  be  in  some  cases  a  general 
loss  of  elasticity,  and  it  appears  as  if  such  a  condition  were  heredi- 
tary to  some  extent.  It  is  true  that  frequent  over-distention  will 
cause  atrophy  of  the  elastic  tissue  of  itself,  but  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  in  many  individuals  there  is,  to  begin  with,  less  elastic  tissue, 
or  it  is  less  resistant,  and  so  we  have  a  predisposition  to  emphysema, 
sometimes  inherited. 

We  have  still  to  inquire  under  what  circumstances  frequent  or 
violent  expiratory  efforts  are  made  with  closed  glottis.  Coughing 
implies  such  efforts,  and  it  is  in  diseases  where  coughing  is  a 
prominent  feature  that  we  are  to  look  for  emphysema  from  this 
cause.  It  is  met  with  preeminently  in  bronchitis.  It  also  occurs 
in  whooping-cough,  occasionally  in  croup,  and  even  in  the  violent 
expiratory  efforts  of  parturition,  although  in  the  last  two  cases 
interlobular  emphysema  is  more  likely  to  occur  from  the  sudden 
and  violent  nature  of  the  distention.  As  chronic  bronchitis  is 
peculifyfly  a  disease  of  more  advanced  life,  we  may  expect  that  a 
preliminary  atrophy  of  the  lung  tissue,  implying  a  loss  of  elastic 
tissue,  plays  an  important  part  in  the  production  of  emphysema  in 
a  large  number  of  cases. 

We  turn  now  to  cases  in  which  the  air-vesicles  are  over-distended 
during  inspiration.  A  large  number  of  cases  of  what  is  called 
COMPENSATORY  or  VICARIOUS  EMPHYSEMA  belong  to  this  class.  If 
a  part  of  the  lung  does  not  distend  fully  in  inspiration,  there  must 
either  be  a  falling  in  of  the  chest  to  a  corresponding  extent,  or  else 
an  over-distention  of  another  part  of  the  lung  in  order  to  fill  up 
the  space.  To  what  extent  one  or  other  or  both  of  these  will 
occur  is  determined  by  circumstances,  chiefly  by  the  situation  of 
the  insufliciently  distended  part  and  the  time  occupied  in  the  oc- 
currence of  the  lesion.  There  are  many  different  circumstances 
under  which  compensatory  emphysema  may  occur.  K  a  portion 
of  the  lung  is  collapsed,  the  neighboring  part  often  undergoes 
emphysematous  distention.  It  occurs  thus  m  bronchitis,  and  the 
wedges  of  collapse,  already  referred  to,  are  often  fringed  with 
emphysema.  We  see  it  also  around  cicatrices  in  phthisis,  or  along 
with  bronchiectasis  in  fibroid  phthisis.  Emphysema  occurs  some- 
times to  a  remarkable  extent  in  connection  with  general  adhesions 
of  the  lung,  and  the  emphysema  is  often  very  marked  at  the 
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anterior  parts.  In  order  to  explain  this  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  lun^  have  a  considerable  play  in  the  thorax.  They  come 
well  forward  in  inspiration  and  retreat  during  expiration.  We  see 
this  in  the  opened  thorax  during  artificial  respiration,  but  in  the 
closed  thorax  the  greater  mobility  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  thorax 
and  the  elevation  of  the  sternum  produce  a  similar  shifting  of  the 
lung.  But  now  if  one  lung  is  bound  down  bv  firm  general  adhe- 
sions, this  play  of  the  lung  is  prevented,  and  the  distention  of  the 
lung  as  a  whole  is  hindered,  "there  may  be  as  a  result  deficient 
movement  of  that  side  of  the  chest  as  a  whole.  The  sternum  will 
continue  to  rise  during  inspiration,  however,  and,  in  order  to  fill 
up  the  space,  one  of  two  things  will  happen — either  the  other  lung, 
if  not  also  adherent,  will  be  over-distended  and  project  beyond  the 
middle  line,  or  else  an  emphysema  will  occur  at  the  anterior  parts 
of  the  adherent  lung ;  this  latter  is  very  frequently  seen. 

It  is  sometimes  stated  that  emphysema  occurs  in  cases  of  con- 
densation of  the  lungs,  as  in  pneumonia  and  especially  in  phthisis. 
We  have  here  to  do  with  conditions  in  which  the  air-vesicles  are 
filled  up  with  solid  material  and  air  does  not  get  in ;  the  finer 
bronchi  are  at  the  same  time  plugged.  The  air-vesicles  are  not 
necessarily  distended  with  the  material,  but,  being  plugged,  they 
do  not  expand  during  inspiration.  For  this  reason  the  chest  in 
phthisis  is  often  immobile  in  its  upper  part,  and  it  may  fall  in 
somewhat  even  without  the  formation  and  collapse  of  a  cavity. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  deficient  expansion  may  lead  to  a  com- 
pensatory emphysema. 

There  is  still  another  way  in  which  it  is  asserted  emphysema 
occurs  in  the  inspiratory  phase.  If  the  bronchi  be  partially 
obstructed,  the  more  powerful  inspiratory  muscles  may  be  able  to 
overcome  the  obstruction,  while  the  expiratory  forces,  which  nor- 
mally depend  mainly  on  the  elasticity  of  the  lung,  may  do  so  much 
less  efficiently.  At  each  inspiration,  therefore,  the  air-vesicles  are 
over-distended,  and  are  only  partially  relieved  in  expiration,  so 
that  there  is  an  almost  continuous  condition  of  dilatation,  which 
readilv  passes  into  emphysema.  This  applies  chiefly  to  the  case  of 
broncnitis,  and  especially  where  the  smaller  broncni  are  partially 
obstructed  by  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane.  This  view  does 
not  now  meet  with  very  general  acceptance,  especially  as  in  bron- 
chitis the  coughing  gives  frequent  violent  expiratory  acts. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  anatomical  changes  which  occur 
in  the  lung  tissue  in  emphysema.  We  have  to  do  with  air-spaces 
of  irregular  shape  and  separated  by  partial  partitions,  and  as  the 
distensile  force  acts  from  within,  its  tendency  is  to  distend  equally 
and  so  render  the  spaces  globular.  The  ultimate  bronchial  tubes 
terminate  in  the  elongated  passages  called  from  their  shape  infiin- 
dibula.  From  these  passages  open  by  wide  apertures  the  air- 
vesicles,  which  therefore  cluster  around  the  infundibula  and  are 
mere  pouches  out  from  them.  The  distensile  force  will  act  first 
on  the  infundibulum  with  its  system  of  air-vesicles,  causing  disten- 
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tion.  The  tenJency  will  be  to  render  the  outline  more  globular 
and  the  cavity  simpler.  The  partitions  separating  tbe  alveoli 
atrophy,  and  tbe  infundibulum  expands  into  a  simpler  cavity  (a  a 
in  Fig.  224).     Thus  while  more  space  is  occupied  there  is  less  res- 


piratory surface.  The  infundibulum  continues  to  expand  and 
meets  with  other  infundibula  undergoing  a  similar  process.  By 
mutual  pressure  the  adjoining  tissue  atrophies,  and  the  two  com- 
municate by  such  rounded  apertures  as  are  shown  in  Fig.  225. 
The  larger  cavity  tends  to  become  simpler  by  atrophy  of  allparti- 
tions  and  septa,  and  so  the  process  goes  on  by  coalescence  of 
neighboring  spaces  and  atrophy  of  the  partitions.  The  enlarged 
air-spaces  uuis  produced  are  of  various  sizes,  up  to  considerable 
vesicles  or  bullte.  With  this  atrophy  there  is  great  loss  of  tissue 
and  of  bloodvessels.  Before  the  actual  destruction  of  the  blood- 
vessels the  pressure  seems  to  cause  obstruction  of  them  so  that 
they  are  not  able  to  be  injected  and  appear  as  whit*  cords.  It  is 
stated  that  this  obstruction  is  effected  by  the  formation  of  white 
thrombi.  The  epithelium  for  the  most  part  persists  in  the  dis- 
tended air-spaces,  but  it  is  frequently  in  a  state  of  fatty  degenera- 
tion. It  may  happen  that,  as  in  Pig.  225,  the  wall  of  the  alveolus 
has  atrophied  except  the  epithelium,  and  the  actual  apertures  are 
formed  by  ite  being  shed.  Of  most  importance  is  the  atrophy  of 
the  elastic  tissue,  because  on  this  account  the  lung  tissue  will  be 
prevented  from  collapsing  as  it  normally  does. 

Tbe  changes  in  the  lungs  visible  to  the  naked  eye  are  in  ac- 
cordance witli  these  alterations  in  the  finer  structure.  In  the  first 
place  the  changes  described  cause  the  aftected  lung  tissue  to  take 
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Qp  more  room,  and  there  will,  therefore,  be  enlargemeut  of  the 
lung  varying  in  extent  and  situation  according  to  circumstancee. 
If  tne  emphpema  be  at  all  extensive  the  lunfi:6  as  a  whole  appear 
more  bulky,  and  when  the  chest  is  laid  open  they  may  appear  as  if 


Einpbjumk  of  lung,  portion  ot  tha  wall  d(  an  a1v«a1u>.  Thare  Ara  asTera]  rouadad 
ftparluraa.  In  loma  pftrtt,  and  eipMially  U  rlgbt-band  sornar,  an  apertnra  taenia  to  ba 
forraiDg  bj  tbe  laparation  at  epitbaliuni  wbiab  bai  noma  to  form  the  entire  tbleknna  of  the 
alieolar  wall.     X  SOD-     (TBiiHrii.Diii.) 

bulging  out  at  the  aperture.  Tliis  appearance  is  not  altogether 
due  to  enlargement,  but  to  a  certain'  extent  it  is  related  to  the  fact 
that  as  the  elastic  tissue  is  largely  lost  the  lungs  do  not  retract  in 
the  normal  fashion.  The  increase  of  bulk  is  usually  most  manifest 
at  the  anterior  margins  which,  in  bronchitis  at  least,  are  the  most 
frequent  seats  of  the  lesion.  The  margins  are  unduly  voluminous 
and  the  edges  rounded.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that  certain 
portions  or  the  anterior  margins  undergo  special  enlargement,  a 
projecting  piece  of  lung  becoming  by  its  increase  in  bulk  partially 
isolated.  The  tongue-shaped  projection  at  the  edge  of  the  left 
lung  corresponding  with  the  lower  partof  the  heart,  often  presents 
considerable  elongation  and  partial  separation. 

Another  locality  where  emphysema  is  often  very  manifest  is  the 
base.  Here  they  are  frequently  rounded  prominences  projecting 
agaiust  the  diaphragm,  and  the  diaphragmatic  surface  of  the  lung 
as  a  whole  may  be  convex  instead  of  concave.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  the  left  lung  where  the  diaphragm  is  not  supported  by 
a  solid  organ  as  it  is  on  the  right  side  by  the  liver.  Again  the  en- 
largement is  very  frequent  at  the  apices.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
by  .Tenner  that  me  right  lung  often  presents  a  special  bulging  pos- 
teriorly at  a  place  corresponding  to  the  space  behind  the  trachea. 

The  localization  will  be  more  various  where  the  emphysema  is 
compensatory,  and  in  that  caee  will  depend  greatly  on  the  locality 
of  tiie   cause.     Thus   we  see  it  around  cicatrices   or   contracted 
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pieces  of  lung,  but  in  nearly  all  cases  there  is  a  tendency  to  aiFect 
especially  the  anterior  parts. 

In  all  these  places,  with  increase  of  bulk  in  general  there  is,  even 
to  the  naked  eye,  a  visible  enlargement  of  me  air-spaces.  Nor- 
mally, the  individual  air-vesicles  are  scarcely  visible,  but  in 
emphysema  the  abnormal  air-spaces  are  plainly  seen  through  the 
pleura,  often  giving  a  frothy  appearance  from  tne  size  of  the  vesi- 
cles and  the  delicacy  of  the  partitions.  Beyond  this  we  may  have 
all  degrees  of  visible  enlargement  of  the  air-spaces  up  to  consid- 
erable bladders  as  lar^e  as  an  egff.  The  emphysematous  portion 
is  unduly  pale,  and  gives  a  soft  downjr  feeling  to  the  touch.  On 
cutting  into  it  there  is  often  a  creaking,  crisp  sound,  and  if  the 
vesicles  are  large  they  collapse  markedly. 

We  have  still  to  consider  some  of  the  effects  of  emphysema  on 
other  parts.  The  lungs  are  permanently  increased  in  bulk,  and 
the  capacity  of  the  chest  is  correspondingly  increased.  The  chest 
is  kept  more  or  less  in  the  condition  of  deep  inspiration,  the  dia- 
phragm depressed  and  flattened,  the  shoulders  elevated,  the  sternum 
pushed  forwards  and  outwards,  and  the  chest  more  or  less  barrel- 
shaped.  The  heart  is  depressed  along  with  the  diaphragm  and 
{)laced  more  horizontally,  while  it  is  overlaid  by  the  edges  of  the 
ung.  The  liver  is  pushed  downwards  by  the  flattened  diaphragm. 
The  emphysema  has  a  serious  effect  on  the  circulation.  We  have 
seen  that  there  is  obstruction  and  destruction  of  the  bloodvessels 
in  the  lung,  and  this  reacting  on  the  pulmonary  artery  causes 
engorgement  of  the  right  ventricle.  The  right  ventricle  is  induced 
to  ny pertrophy  by  reason  of  the  increased  strain  thrown  on  it,  and 
by  more  vigorous  efforts  it  may  to  a  great  extent  compensate  for 
the  obstruction  and  send  enough  blood  through  the  reduced 
channels.  But  the  compensation  may,  as  the  disease  advances,  be 
insufficient,  and  so  we  have  insufficient  aeration  of  the  blood  and 
dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  without  corresponding  hypertrophy. 
On  this  follow  all  tiie  serious  results  of  venous  engorgement  alreaoy 
referred  to.  The  dilatation  of  the  heart  is  more  apt  to  ensue 
if,  from  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  heart,  the  muscular  fibre  under- 
goes fatty  degeneration,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  actual  fatal 
result  is  often  traceable  to  fatty  degeneration  allowing  of  very 
severe  venous  engorgement. 

Senile  Emphysema  is  primaril^y  an  atrophy  of  the  lung  tissue 
along  with  atrophy  of  the  other  tissues  of  tne  body.  The  lung  in 
this  form  does  not  become  more  voluminous,  but  rather  retracts 
and  becomes  softer  and  more  pliable.  On  opening  the  chest  the 
lungs  are  found  much  reduced  in  bulk  and  collapsed  against 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  chest.  The  normal  weight  of  the  lungs 
is  about  44^  ounces  in  the  male  and  85  ounces  in  the  female,  but 
in  senile  emphysema  they  may  be  only  two-thirds  of  this  weight 
The  air-vesicles  undergo  changes  similar  in  appearance  to  those  in 
ordinary  vesicular  emphysema;  their  walls  atrophy  and  the  inftin- 
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dibula  coalesce  so  as  to  form  larger  cavities,  but  this  is  by  a  simple 
process  of  atrophy.  On  examining  the  lung  the  increased  size  of 
the  air  spaces  may  be  invisible  at  first,  but  if  the  lung  be  distended, 
or  if  after  laying  it  open  by  incision  it  be  floated  in  water,  the 
large  vesicles  become  visible.  Of  course  old  people  are  subject  to 
bronchitis,  and  senile  atrophy  may  strongly  predispose  to  the  more 
ordinary  form  of  emphysema. 


DISORDERS  OF  THE  CIRCULATION  IN  THE  LUNGS. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  pulmonary  arteries  are  thin- 
walled,  and  that  their  muscular  coat  is  comparatively  insuflicient. 
Any  increase  of  blood-pressure,  therefore,  will  tell  with  full  force 
on  the  pulmonary  circulation.  The  capillaries  are  abundant  and 
closely  set,  and  are  capable  of  great  distention.  Their  dilatation 
will  cause  them  to  project  into  the  air-vesicles,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  they  sometimes  interfere  seriously  with  the  inflation 
of  the  air-vesicles. 

Active  Hyperemia. — This  is  a  condition  which  we  have  few 
opportunities  of  actually  observing,  but  which  is  to  be  inferred  as 
existing  under  certain  circumstances.  It  has  been  a  matter  of 
question  whether  an  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  cardiac  con- 
tractions is  capable  by  itself  of  producing  active  congestion  of  the 
lungs.  But,  to  take  a  simple  example,  the  feeling  of  breathlessness 
which  one  experiences  in  going  up  a  hill,  accompanied  as  it  is  with 
severe  palpitation   and  a  feeling  of  oppression   in  the  chest,  is 

;robably  due  to  an  active  hypereemia  of  the  lungs  from  this  cause, 
'he  exertion  of  the  body  sends  more  blood  to  the  right  ventricle 
and  also  stimulates  the  heart  to  increased  exertion.  A  larger 
amount  of  blood  is  forced  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  at  a 
greater  pressure.  Thus  the  feeling  of  oppression  and  breathless- 
ness may  be  due  to  the  overloading  of  the  vessels,  and  perhaps  to 
some  extent  to  the  insuflScient  inflation  of  the  alveoli.  In  some 
persons  this  condition  is  brought  about  by  very  slight  exertion, 
their  hearts  being  peculiarly  excitable;  or  it  may  occur  without 
any  exertion  at  all.  In  persons  with  damaged  hearts,  in  whom 
the  pulmonary  circulation  is  already  sonie\vliat  engorged,  a  very 
slight  increase  in  the  force  of  the  heart  may  bring  on  a  further 
hyperaemia  such  as  to  lead  to  severe  dyspnoea.  Thus  we  know  that 
persons  suftering  from  mitral  disease  find  great  difficulty  even  in 
ascending  a  stair. 

An  acute  hypersemia  sometimes  develops  as  a  collateral  hyper- 
JRHIA.  Cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  a  person  while  heated 
has  drunk  large  quantities  of  cold  water,  and  has  immediately  been 
attacked  by  great  dyspnoea,  which  has  even  been  fatal.  Hertz  has 
related  a  case  in  which  a  workman,  while  much  heated,  went  into 
a  vault  and  drank  a  quantity  of  water  which  he  had  cooled  with 
ice.     He  was  immediately  seized  with  the  most  intense  dyspnoea, 
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and  soon  began  to  expectorate  a  bright  red  sputum.  In  this  case 
there  was  evidently  an  acute  hypereemia,  which  would  probably 
have  proved  fatal  but  for  timely  venesection.  The  exact  mode  of 
occurrence  of  such  severe  hypereemia  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  experimental  in vesti nation.  Quantities  of  ice-cold  water  have 
been  introduced  into  the  stomach  in  animals,  while  the  blood- 
pressure  was  registered  by  a  kymograph  connected  with  the 
carotid.  The  result  was  an  immediate  and  very  marked  increase 
of  blood-pressure.  The  cause  of  increase  in  pressure  was  not  the 
absorption  into  the  blood  of  an  excess  of  fluid,  because  an  equal 
quantity  of  warm  water  injected  directly  into  the  veins  produced 
no  such  rise.  The  explanation  is  that  the  cold  water  reduces  the 
temperature  not  only  in  the  stomach  but  in  the  organs  around. 
The  result  of  this  application  of  cold  is  contraction  of  arteries,  and 
as  in  this  neighborhood  there  are  a  large  number  of  arteries — those 
of  the  stomach  itself,  the  splenic,  the  nepatic,  and  the  mesenteries, 
with  their  numerous  tine  ramifications  in  the  mesentery  and  in- 
testine— their  sudden  contraction  at  once  raises  the  blood-pressure, 
and  this  acts  most  readily  backwards  on  the  lungs.  On  similar 
grounds,  we  may  explain  the  breathlessness  which  one  experiences 
m  plunging  into  cold  water.  Here  the  arteries  of  the  skin  contract, 
and  the  risk  of  pulmonary  congestion  is  greater  if  the  cutaneous 
arteries  have  been  peculiarly  relaxed,  as  when  the  person  has  been 
much  heated  beforehand. 

A  simple  active  hypersemia  of  the  lungs  seldom  gives  rise  to 
oedema.  We  have  already  seen  this  to  be  the  case  in  regard  to 
active  hypereemia  in  general,  and  it  especially  applies  here.  In  the 
case  which  we  have  cited  from  Hertz  there  was  curvature  of  the 
spine,  and  some  contraction  of  the  thorax,  and  this  may  have  had 
to  do  with  the  severity  of  the  hypersemia  and  the  occurrence  of 
oedema  as  evidenced  by  the  r&les  in  the  chest  and  the  expectoration. 

Passive  Hyperemia  and  Pulmonary  (Edema. — Passive  hyper- 
eemia  is  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  than  that  just  considered. 
In  the  regular  course  of  post-mortem  examinations,  we  very  fre- 
quently find  that  the  dependent  parts  of  the  lungs  present  a  dark- 
blue  color  due  to  the  vessels  being  overfilled  with  blood.  This 
condition  is  commonly  called  hypostatic  engorgement,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  it  is  really  of  post-mortem  occurrence,  the  blood 

fravitating  to  the  dependent  parts  of  the  lungs.  In  many  cases, 
owever,  it  has  existed,  at  least  partly,  during  life,  especially  when 
it  is  associated,  as  it  commonly  is,  with  oedema.  This  condition 
arises  most  frequently  in  persons  whose  hearts  are  weakened  by 
debilitating  diseases,  and  it  frequently  develops  not  long  before 
death.  In  a  lar^e  number  of  cases  of  all  kinds  of  debilitating 
diseases  we  find  just  before  death  the  chest  full  of  rfiles  and  the 
breathing  much  obstructed,  and  it  is  in  these  cases  that  we  find 
hypersemia  and  oedema  after  death.  Or  the  engorgement  and 
oedema  may  occur  in  the  midst  of  a  debilitating  aisease,  such  as 
typhus  fever,  when  they  are  regarded  as  of  a  very  serious  import 
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Sometimes  an  oedema  develops  with  remarkable  suddenness,  and 
seriously  endangers  life. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  the  hypersemia  and  oedema  in 
these  cases  are  connected  with  weakening  of  the  heart,  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  this  should  produce  such  results,  especially 
when  they  are  of  sudden  occurrence.  When  the  blood  is  already 
deteriorated,  as  in  typhus  fever,  and  when  by  reason  of  the 
weakness  of  the  heart  tne  circulation  is  very  sluggish  in  the  capil- 
laries of  the  lung,  we  can  understand  the  occurrence  of  engorge- 
ment and  oedema,  just  as  in  these  diseases  we  may  have  ^n^rene 
of  the  toes.  Here  the  absence  of  the  proper  renewal  of  me  blood 
causes  the  vessels  to  lose  their  natural  vigor  and  allow  of  transu- 
dation. In  the  more  ordinary  cases  of  hypostatic  oedema  occurring 
just  before  death,  we  have  also,  as  a  consequence  of  some  debilitating 
disease,  not  only  weakness  of  the  heart,  but  the  deterioration  of 
the  blood,  and  these  together  may  account  for  the  occurrence  of 
the  engorgement  and  oedema. 

But  there  are  some  cases  in  which  oedema  occurs  suddenly,  and 
without  any  previous  anaemia  or  morbid  condition  of  the  blood. 
Some  of  these  are  cases  of  Briffht's  disease,  and  the  oedema  here 
is  of  similar  import  to  that  of  the  skin  in  that  disease.  There  are 
eases,  however,  chiefly  of  heart  disease,  in  which  a  sudden  oedema 
occurs  and  is  sometimes  fatal.  These  cases  can  hardly  be  accounted 
for  by  a  simple  weakening  of  the  heart  as  a  whole,  or  else  we  should 
have  oedema  in  cases  of  syncope  in  which  there  is  simple  failure  of 
the  heart.     An  endeavor  has  been  made  to  account  for  it  by  sup- 

fosing  increase  of  blood-pressure  in  the  pulmonary  circulation, 
t  has  been  shown  by  Cohnheim,  from  experiments  on  animals, 
that  in  order  to  produce  pulmonary  oedema  the  blood-pressure 
must  be  enormously  increased,  much  more  than  is  ever  likely  to 
happen  from  simple  mechanical  interruption  to  the  circulation  in 
the  ordinary  way.  This  author  has  found,  however,  that  if  the 
left  ventricle  be  paralyzed  while  the  right  keeps  beating  vigorously, 
we  may  have  such  an  increase  of  blooa-pressure  as  to  cause  oedema 
of  the  lungs.  The  weakened  left  ventricle  does  not  empty  itself, 
and  acts  as  an  obstruction  to  the  return  of  blood  from  tne  lungs, 
and  the  obstruction  is  so  ffreat  that  the  right  ventdcle  cannot 
overcome  it.  It  might  be  objected  to  this  that  if  the  left  ventricle 
is  thus  paralyzed  the  systemic  circulation  will  be  at  a  standstill, 
and  very  little  blood  will  find  its  way  to  the  right  ventricle.  But 
we  have  to  consider  that  in  such  patients  there  is  urgent  dyspnoea 
with  violent  inspiratory  efforts  which  have  the  effect  of  sucking 
the  blood  into  the  chest.  The  diastole  of  the  right  heart  also  acts 
in  the  way  of  drawing  blood  towards  it.  These  cases  then  of 
sudden  oedema  may  be  accounted  for  by  weakening  of  the  left 
ventricle  while  the  right  remains  vigorous.  Any  special  over- 
straining of  the  left  ventricle  may  cause  sudden  paralysis  of  it.  It 
is  not  improbable  also  that  immediately  before  death  the  pulsations 
of  the  left  ventricle  may,  in  many  cases,  cease  before  those  of  the 
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right,  and  that  the  ordinary  CBdema  at  -the  end  of  debilitating 
diseases  may  have  partly  a  similar  origin. 

When  the  lungs  are  examined  after  death  in  cases  of  passive 
hyperseraia,  they  present  a  dark-blue  color  which  is  often  limited 
to  the  posterior  parts  and  those  towards  the  base.  If  cedema  co- 
exists, as  it  so  often  does,  the  tissue  is  bulkier  and  more  solid.  If 
the  lung  be  divided  with  the  knife  and  the  organ  squeezed,  a  fi'othy 
fluid  mixed  with  blood  issues  from  the  cut  surface.  If  the  oedema 
exists  without  much  hypersemia  the  lung  is  pale,  but  bulky  and 
heavy,  and  a  watery  fluid  exudes  fi'om  the  cut  surface.  The  con- 
dition of  hypersemia  with  oedema  is  sometimes  called  splbnization, 
because  the  tissue  is  like  that  of  the  spleen  in  its  naked-eye 
characters.  Examined  minutely,  it  is  found  that  the  capillaries 
are  distended  and  the  air-vesicles  filled  with  serous  fluid  in  which 
leucocytes  and  red  corpuscles  are  present. 

If  this  condition  persists,  it  usually  passes  gradually  into  an  in- 
flammatory condition.  Fibrine  is  exuded  into  the  air-vesicles,  but 
it  is  mixea  with  serous  fluid,  and  does  not  give  that  extreme  solidi- 
fication to  the  lung  which  we  find  in  acute  pneumonia.  The  lung 
is  more  solid  than  in  splenization,  however,  and  the  color  is  not  so 
deep.  In  some  cases  we  find  a  close  approximation  to  actual 
hepatization,  and  there  may  even  be  breaking  down  of  the  inflam- 
matory products,  as  in  the  later  stages  of  a  pneumonia,  so  that  on 
squeezing  the  lung  a  grumous  fluid  exudes  from  the  cut  surface. 

Passive  Hyperemia  of  the  Lungs  from  Heart  Disease. — This 
subject  has  to  a  large  extent  been  treated  of  in  previous  para- 
graphs, but  some  special  points  remain  to  be  considered.  In  mitral 
disease  especially,  there  is  a  constant  obstruction  to  the  return  of 
blood  from  the  lungs,  which,  in  many  cases,  is  largely  compensated 
by  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  but  even  when  it  is  so  the 
pulmonary  circulation  will  be  constantly  at  an  increased  pressure, 
and  there  will  be,  consequently,  a  more  or  less  permanent  passive 
hypereemia.  This  passive  hyperaemia  has  various  secondary  re- 
sults. The  most  prominent  of  these  during  life  is  bronchitis,  a 
more  or  less  persistent  catarrh  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane. 
Another  result  is  the  condition  designated  brown  induration.  In 
this,  as  in  other  cases  of  prolonged  passive  hypereemia,  the  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  lung  is  thickened  and  increased  in  density,  so 
much  so  that  the  condition  was  described  by  Rokitansky  as  an  in- 
flammatory hypertrophy  of  the  connective  tissue.  At  the  same 
time  the  capillaries  are  distended  and  rendered  tortuous.  This 
condition  of  the  capillaries  is  rendered  ob\nou8  by  separating  a 
piece  of  lung  tissue  by  a  Mature,  placing  it  in  nitric  acid,  and 
then  in  spirit.  Sections  whI  show  the  enlarged  and  varicose 
capillaries  as  a  brownish-red  network.  The  larger  vessels  are  also 
dilated  and  their  supporting  connective  tissue  hypertrophied. 
The  dilated  capillaries  are  apt  to  allow  of  the  leakage  of  blood- 
corpuscles  into  the  interior  of  the  alveoli,  and  these  give  the 
sputum  a  bloody  appearance.     Hemorrhage  occurs  also  into  the 
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connective  tissue,  and  the  result  is  a  pigmentation,  the  coloring 
matter  existing  in  the  form  of  granules  contained  in  the  connec- 
tive-tissue corpuscles.  The  blood  in  some  of  the  capillaries  may 
stagnate  altogether,  and  in  that  case  the  capillaries  will  come  to  be 
rem'esented  by  a  network  of  brown  pigment. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  lung  corresponds  to  the  finer 
characters.  As  a  whole  the  lung  is  more  consistent,  and  does  not 
retract  so  fully  as  usual  when  the  chest  is  laid  open.  The  color  is 
brownish,  but  it  varies  considerably  both  in  diflferent  cases  and 
in  different  parts  of  the  same  lung.  There  may  be  a  general 
brownish  color,  or  there  may  be  lighter  and  darker  pieces,  accord- 
ing  as  local  hemorrhages  have  occurred  more  or  less  recently. 

we  must  remember  that  the  hemorrhagic  infarction  occurs 
mainly  in  cases  of  heart  disease,  but  has  a  different  origin  as  ap- 
pears in  the  next  section. 

The  Hemorrhagic  Infarction. — This  condition  has  already  been 
the  subject  of  study  when  treating  of  embolism  at  p.  49.  We 
there  saw  that  the  pulmonary  artery  and  its  branches  are  end- 
arteries,  and  that  obstruction  of  one  of  them  is  likely  to  produce 
the  hemorrhagic  infarction.  We  saw,  however,  that  two  circum- 
stances render  this  result  less  uniform  in  the  lungs;  in  the  first 
place,  the  wide  capillaries  may  act  as  anastomosing  vessels,  and  so 
the  circulation  may  be  kept  up  sufiiciently  to  prevent  diapedesis; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  the  bronchial  artery  keeps  the  lung  tissue, 
to  a  certain  extent,  nourished.  We  saw  that  when  the  infarction 
occurs  it  is  likely  to  form  at  the  periphery  of  the  lung,  especially 
towards  the  edges  where  the  lung  substance  is  covered  on  more 
than  one  aide  with  pleura.  The  infarction  forms  by  the  blood 
taking  a  backward  course  from  the  veins  into  the  capillaries.  The 
capillaries  become  engorged,  and  the  red  corpuscles  pass  through 
their  walls  into  the  lung  alveoli,  which  they  fill  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  air. 

But  the  hemorrhagic  infarction  appears  to  form  sometimes  as  a 
result  rather  of  thrombosis  than  of  embolism  of  the  pulmonary 
artery.  In  cases,  especially  of  mitral  disease,  there  may  be,  from 
the  great  obstruction  of  the  circulation  in  the  lungs,  an  actual 
stasis  in  the  capillaries,  and  if  the  stasis  extends  backwards  to  the 
pulmonary  artery,  it  may  induce  coagulation  there.  If  thrombosis 
occurs  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  then  the  blood  in  the  correspond- 
ing veins  will  take  a  backward  course  as  before,  and  the  previous 
engorgement  of  the  vessels  from  the  mitral  disease  will  render 
this  all  the  more  likely;  the  capillaries  will  be  distended,  and 
diapedesis  will  result.  A  hemorrhagic  infarction  occurring  in  this 
way  will  closely  resemble  one  havmg  an  embolic  origin,  and  the 
thrombus  may  be  itself  hardly  distinguishable  from  an  embolus. 
The  infarction  will,  like  the  other,  have  a  wedge-shape,  with  its 
blunt  end  towards  the  surface.  It  may  be  added  that  this  mode 
of  origin  is  much  less  common  than  the  other,  but  that  an  embolus 
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IB  often  increaeed  in  size  by  thrombosis,  and  may  not  obstruct  till 
added  to  by  thromboeis. 

The  appearances  of  the  hemorrhagic  infarotioD  are  such  aa  result 
from  diBtciition  of  the  air-spaces  with  blood.  If  quite  recent,  it  is 
of  a  dark-blue  color,  dense  to  the  feeling,  and  more  or  less  wedge- 
shaped,  with  the  apex  inwards.  It  may  present  all  varieties  of  size 
up  to  half  the  lung.  As  the  infarction  is  mostly  peripheral,  it  may 
be  oft«n  recognized  by  the  dark  color  seen  through  tne  pleura,  but 
it  is  more  easily  discovered  by  handling  the  lung,  when  the  solid 
mass  is  readily  detected.  At  first  it  looks,  on  eectiou,  like  a  recent 
blood-clot,  and  has  almost  a  similar  smooth  surface,  but,  as  time 
goes  on,  tie  color  merges  into  brown,  and  the  appearance  may 
come  to  resemble  that  of  red  hepatization.  As  blood  fills  the 
air-spaces,  the  piece  of  lung  is  more  bulky  than  that  surrounding 
it.  The  infarction,  therefore,  is  often  seen  as  a  rounded  bulging 
beneath  the  pleura,  or,  when  the  lung  is  divided,  it  stands  at  a 


grMtl;  diitendcd  with  b 


higher  level  than  the  surrounding  tissue.  .  The  pleura  over  the 
infarction  is  usually  covered  with  a  layer  of  fibrinous  exudation 
of  a  yellow  color,  and  the  pleural  cavity  contains  fiuid,  often  ia 
considerable  quantity. 
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Under  the  microscope,  as  shown  in  Figure  226,  we  have  simply 
an  enormous  aggregation  of  red  corpuscles  in  the  lung  alveoli 
and  finer  bronchial  tubes,  with  distention  of  the  pulmonary  capil- 
laries. There  is  usually  hardly  a  trace  of  fibrine  to  be  seen, 
merely  red  corpuscles  which  have  escaped  by  diapedesis,  and 
perhaps  a  few  catarrhal  cells. 

If  the  patient  live  for  some  time  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
infarction  certain  changes  occur  in  it,  but  there  are  few  actual 
observations  bearing  on  this  point.  It  is  very  probable  that  in 
some  cases  the  infarction  clears  away ;  the  blood  is  discharged  by 
expectoration,  and  the  circulation  is  reestablished,  but  the  portion 
of  lung  is  unduly  pigmented.  In  other  cases  the  portion  of  lung 
gradu^ly  shrinl^,  and  the  ultimate  result  is  a  pigmented  indura- 
tion. Indurations,  probably  of  this  origin,  are  not  infrequently 
met  with  in  cases  of  valvular  disease.     In  still  other  cases  the 

Portion  of  lung  tissue  dies  and  sloughs,  so  that  a  cavity  forms, 
'his  condition  has  probably  been  often  mistaken  for  phthisis, 
especially  as  it  has  probably  been  preceded  by  hsemoptysis.  Some- 
times the  slough  decomposes,  and  we  have  all  the  features  of  gan- 
grene of  the  lungs.  It  may  seem  strange  that  necrosis,  which  is 
the  regular  result  in  other  organs,  is  not  of  more  constant  occur- 
rence m  the  lungs.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
lung  tissue  in  the  midst  of  the  infarction  is  still  nourished  by  the 
bronchial  artery,  and  that,  while  the  capillaries  and  actual  walls 
of  the  alveoli  may  die,  the  interlobular  connective  tissue  may 
survive,  and  may  even  use  the  necrosed  tissue  as  pabulum. 

Embolism  of  the  Pulmonary  Artery  has  been  referred  to  in  its 
relations  to  the  hemorrhagic  infarction,  but  we  have  already  seen 
that  it  by  no  means  uniformly  leads  to  that  result.  If  the  main 
artery  of  a  lung  be  obstructed  the  infarction  cannot  occur,  because 
by  the  obstruction  of  the  artery  the  lung  is  deprived  of  blood. 
But  even  when  smaller  branches  are  occluded  the  infarction  may 
be  absent.  Cases  of  sudden  death  after  parturition  occur  from 
embolic  obstruction  of  the  lungs  without  any  infarction.  The 
suddenness  of  death  in  some  of  these  cases  seems  to  indicate  that 
it  is  not  due  entirely  to  the  obstruction  in  the  lungs  and  consequent 
non-aeration  of  the  blood.  It  seems  rather  due  in  great  measure 
to  the  fact  that,  as  the  blood  is  prevented  from  reaching  the  left 
ventricle  in  sufficient  amount,  the  brain  and  medulla  oblongata 
are  deprived  of  their  proper  nourishment.  In  such  cases  the 
right  ventricle  will  be  found  dilated,  while  the  lungs  are  pale  and 
probably  over-inflated  by  the  violent  but  ineffectual  respiratory 
efforts.  These  sudden  deaths  after  confinement  used  to  be  ex- 
plained as  cases  of  shock  before  Virchow  pointed  out  their  true 
significance. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  special  form  of  oil 
EMBOLISM.  When  the  subcutaneous  fat  has  been  much  torn  by 
injury,  or  when  in  fracture  of  a  bone  the  marrow  is  much  broken 
up,  then  fat  is  apt  to  find  its  way  into  the  veins,  and  this  is  espe- 
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cially  the  case  when  the  open  mouths  of  the  veins  in  the  broken 
bone  come  in  contact  with  the  fluid  fat  rendered  free  by  the 
tearing  of  the  adipose  tiBsue,  The  fat  is  carried  by  the  veins  to 
the  right  heart  and  thence  to  the  lungs.  It  floats  in  the  blood 
as  larger  or  smaller  drops,  and  it  may  obstruct  branches  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  of  not  inconsiderable  size,  and  frequently  pro- 
duces extensive  injection  of  the  capillaries  (see  Fig.  227).     If  the 
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obstruction  be  extensive,  even  though  the  capillaries  are  the  vessels 
mainly  affected,  and  then  serious  resulta  may  follow.  We  may 
have  diapedesis  and  condensation,  but  in  a  scattered  irregular 
form.  When  the  lungs  are  laid  open  by  incision,  the  fat  drops 
may  sometimes  be  detected  with  the  naked  eye  by  their  glancing 
character  as  they  have  issued  on  the  cut  surface, 

PuLMONAKV  IlGUORRUAas. — We  have  still  to  refer  to  certain 
forms  besides  the  hemorrhagic  infarction.  The  hemorrhage  which 
occurs  in  heart  disease,  and  which  leads  on  to  brown  induration, 
has  been  considered  already.  That  which  so  frequently  occurs  in 
phthisis  will  be  taken  up  afterwards.  Then  there  is  hemorrhage 
in  consequence  of  tearing  of  the  lung  by  a  broken  rib  or  otherwise. 
It  is  asserted  also  that  there  may  be  rupture  of  a  branch  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  from  fatty  degeneration  of  its  walls,  as  we  may 
nave  hemorrhage  in  the  brain  from  atheroma,  but  this  is  excessively 

In  the  case  of  tearing  or  rupture  there  is  a  massive  hemorrhage, 
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and  the  blood  forms  a  cavity  for  itself  just  as  it  does  in  a  cerebral 
hemorrhage.  To  such  conditions  some  would  apply  the  name 
pulmonary  apoplexy,  but  as  this  is  more  frequently  used  to  desig- 
nate the  hemorrhagic  infarction,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  discontinue 
its  use.  According  to  Rokitansky,  blood  thus  effused  maj^  become 
encapsuled  and  subsequently  become  infiltrated  with  lime  salts 
like  a  foreign  body. 

When  the  hemorrhage  is  from  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane 
or  the  lung  alveoli,  then  it  appears  in  the  sputum.  To  some 
extent,  however,  the  blood  remains  in  the  air-passages,  and  if  it  be 
in  considerable  quantity  it  may  even  be  carried  in  considerable 
quantity  into  the  lung  alveoli.  The  blood,  in  this  case,  is  mixed 
with  air,  and  there  is  no  such  condensation  as  that  which  occurs 
in  the  hemorrhagic  infarction.  In  the  lunff  alveoli  the  blood 
acting  as  a  foreign  body  irritates  the  tissue  and  a  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation may  result.  In  such  cases  large  catarrhal  cells  may  occupy 
the  alveoli  wherever  the  blood  has  penetrated,  and  these  cells  may 
be  deeply  stained  with  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood. 

It  is  stated  that  blood  insufflated  in  large  quantities  may  even 
cause  necrosis  of  the  lung  tissue  in  which  it  lies,  and  so  give  rise 
to  a  condition  like  that  of  the  infarction.  This  may,  perhaps, 
occur  when  the  lune  is  already  seriously  damaged,  as  in  phthisis 
pulmonalis,  but  hardly  in  an  otherwise  healthy  lung.  It  is  also 
possible  that  blood  may  be  drawn  into  cavities  and  form  fibrinous 
plugs  there. 

INFLAMMATIONS  OP  THE  LUNGS. 

AcuTB  Pneumonia. — This  is  a  disease  essentially  of  the  lung 
alveoli,  and  as  the  most  prominent  feature  is  the  exudation  of 
fibrine  into  the  alveoli,  it  is  frequently  called  croupous  pneumonia. 
Its  causation  is  somewhat  obscure.  In  considering  the  causation 
of  inflammations  in  general,  we  have  already  referred  to  the  fact 
that  an  irritant,  such  as  carbolic  acid,  conveyed  by  the  blood  to 
the  lungs  may  produce  pneumonia.  The  fact  that  the  disease 
affects  whole  lobes  of  the  lung  is  also  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the 
irritant  is  conveyed  by  the  blood.  Many  physicians  regard  it  as 
belonging  to  the  group  of  zymotic  diseases,  and  in  favor  of  this  is 
the  fact  that,  while  usually  endemic,  it  sometimes  assumes  an 
epidemic  prevalence.  Lately  Koch  and  others  have  asserted  that 
a  bacillus  is  present  in  the  lung  tissue.  Koch  finds  it  in  the  alveoli, 
but  only  in  places  where  the  disease  is  advancing,  the  condition  in 
this  respect  resembling  that  in  erysipelas. 

The  disease  is  an  acute  inflammation,  and  as  the  lung  alveoli 
possesses  merely  a  single  layer  of  pavement  epithelium  the  inflam- 
mation resembles  that  of  serous  rather  than  of  mucous  membranes. 
As  in  the  former  we  have  here  a  fibrinous  exudation,  and. though 
this  occurs  primarily  and  mainly  in  the  alveoli,  the  fibrine,  as  we 
shall  see,  generally  extends  to  the  finer  bronchi,  forming  casts  of 
them. 
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Pneumonia  has  been  divided  into  three  stages,  a  preliminary 
one  of  engorgement,  a  second  one  of  hepatization,  which  is  divided 
into  two  divisions,  red  and  gray  hepatization,  and  lastly  the  stage 
of  resolution.  By  separating  the  second  stage  into  its  two  divisious 
we  shall  have  four  stages,  under  which  arrangement  it  will  be  con- 
sidered here,  namely,  engorgement,  red  hepatization,  gray  hepati- 
zation, and  finally  purulent  infiltration  and  resolution. 

In  the  first  stage,  that  of  enoobobmbnt,  the  lung-capillaries  are 
highly  injected,  and  there  is  an  exudation  of  serious  fluid  into  the 
air-vesicles.  To  the  naked  eye  the  aflected  portion  of  lung  is  of  a 
dark-red  color,  to  the  touch  it  is  inelastic,  and  the  finger  applied 
to  the  surface  leaves  a  pit  behind.  On  section  a  reddish  serum 
flows  out,  and  the  tissue  does  not  crepitate  under  the  knife  so 
much  as  in  the  natural  state.  Though  heavier  than  usual,  the  dis- 
eased portion  of  lung  still  contains  some  air  and  therefore  usually 
floats  in  water.  This  state,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  cut 
surfeee  of  the  diseased  lung  to  the  spleen,  has  been  called 
SPLENIZATION.  So  far  as  the  merely  anatomical  condition  is  con- 
cerned, the  lung  is  very  much  in  the  same  state  as  in  passive 
hypertemia  and  oedema,  such  as  we  see  in  the  ordinary  hypostatic 
engorgement,  and  we  have  seen  that  the  same  term  splenization  is 
applied  there.  In  the  present  case,  however,  the  splenization  ia 
not  localized  in  the  dependent  parts  as  in  the  other,  but  it  aflTects 
a  definite  region  of  lung,  generally  the  lower  lobe  as  a  whole, 
along  with,  perhaps,  a  portion  of  the  upper.  The  byperasmia  and 
oedema  are,  of  course,  inflammatory  in  ciiaracter,  and  the  serum 
is  the  inflammatory  exudation.  Like  other 
Fio.22e.  inflammatory  exudations,  this   fluid  contains 

leucocytes  and  also  red  blood-corpuscles,  some- 
times in  large  numbers.  As  the  alveoli  are 
filled  with  serous  fluid,  the  air  bubbling  in  and 
out  among  them  during  respiration  produces 
the  fine  crepitation  which  is  the  characteristic 
auscultatory  sign  of  this  stage. 

In  the  second  stage,  that  of  red  bbpatiza- 
iioN,  we  have  fibrine  exuded  from  the  over- 
filled capillary  vessels.  In  eonnequence  a 
coagulum  (Pig.  228)  comes  to  occupy  the 
lumen  of  the  vesicles  and  infundibula,  instead 
of  the  mixture  of  serous  fluid  and  air  which  is 
.,,..,       .   .  present  in  the  first  stage.     But  the  coagulum 

oiea  In  nnBumgnin.  X  40.  '^  "o^  entirely  Composed  01  the  Dbrme  ettusea 
(CoRxiLaDd  Rahvibr.)  froin  the  vessels;  it  contains,  in  addition, 
abundant  leucocytes  and  red  corpuscles  which 
are  often  so  abundant  as  almost  to  conceal  the  fibrine.  The  fibrine 
may  be  detected  as  a  coarse  network  with  interlacing  fibres  (Fig. 
229).  The  capillaries  of  the  lung  are  in  much  the  same  state  of 
over-distention  as  in  the  first  stage,  and  the  lung-parenchyma  is 
likewise  little  altered.  The  red  corpuscles  are  present  in  the 
alveoli  in  very  varying  proportion.   They  are  never  entirely  a' 
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but  in  eeneral  form  the  miDority  of  the  total  cells  present;  in  some 
cases  they  are  equal  to  the  white  ones,  in  some  more  abundant.  In 
very  rare  cases  they  are  so  abundant  that  the  exudation  has  more 
the  character  of  an  ordinary  clot  than  of  a  fibrinous  exudation.   In 
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these  latter  cases,  which  may  be  described  as  hemorrhagic  pneu- 
monia, the  lung  itself  has  a  deep-red  color.  These  are  mostly  very 
severe  cases,  and  imply  a  previous  state  of  debility  in  the  patient, 
very  commonly  referrible  to  alcoholic  excess.  In  accordance  with 
this  exudation  of  red  blood-corpuscles  we  have  in  this  and  in  tlie 
preceding  stage,  the  rusty  tinge  of  the  sputum  which  is  character- 
istic of  pneumonia.  The  appearance  of  the  lung  in  this  stage  is 
somewhat  different  from  that  in  the  first.  It  retains  its  red  color, 
both  from  the  continuance  of  the  congestion  of  the  capillaries  and 
from  the  red  corpuscles  in  the  exudation.  But  it  is  now  much 
firmer  and  heavier — it  does  not  crepitate  under  the  knife  or  finger, 
and  it  sinks  in  water — no  air  being  any  longer  contained  in  tlie 
vesicles.  On  section  from  a  sound  part  into  a  hepatized  part,  it  is 
observed  that  the  latter  remains  on  a  level  while  the  sound  part 
sinks  away  so  that  the  diseased  part  appears  enlarged.     Even  on 
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external  examination  the  affected  part  of  the  lung  looks  bulky. 
On  more  close  examination,  the  cut  surface  has  not  the  homo- 
geneouB  velvety  appearance  of  the  lung  in  splenization,  but  a 
coarse  granular  appearance,  and  this  will  be  more  readily  seen  on 
tearing  the  tissue  and  examining  the  torn  surface  with  a  lens.  The 
red  granulations  thus  brought  out  are  undoubtedly  the  plugs  of 
tibrine  with  corpuscles  whi(3i  fill  the  air-vesicles.  If  you  stroke  a 
surface  bo  cut  with  the  blade  of  the  knife,  you  may  succeed  in 
getting  one  or  two  casts  of  the  vesicles  and  infuudibula  which, 
under  the  microscope,  have  the  appearance  shown  in  Fig.  228.  If 
the  bronchial  tubes  be  cut  open  with  scissors,  the  finer  ones  will 
generally  be  found  to  contain  tine  caste  of  soft  fibrine,  as  if  the 
exudation  had  overflowed  from  the  alveoli  into  them.  The  appear- 
ance of  a  section  of  such  a  lung  haa  been  compared,  trom  its  solid 
character,  granular  surface  and  color,  to  that  of  the  liver,  hence 
the  name  hepatization  applied  to  the  second  stage.  The  solidified 
lung  is  a  much  better  conductor  of  sounds  than  that  filled  with 
air;  hence,  during  life,  we  hear  the  sounds  of  the  trachea  and 
bronchi  much  more  distinctly  than  usual;  it  is  as  if  you  put  the 
stethoscope  over  the  trachea  itself 

The  third  stage,  that  of  gray  hepatization,  develops  naturally 
Out  of  the  second  (Fig,  2^0).    In  the  earlier  periods  red  corpuscles 


are  exuded  largely,  but  except  in  cases  of  a  hemorrhagic  kind  the 
white  very  much  preponderate  in  the  later  periods.    The  leucocytes 
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swarming  into  the  alveoli  cover  up  the  red  corpuscles.  The  addi- 
tional material  in  the  vesicles  also  causes  pressure  to  be  exercised 
on  the  capillaries,  which  are  thereby  emptied.  In  this  way  we 
have,  instead  of  the  previous  hypereemia,  an  anaemia  of  the  tissue. 
In  accordance  with  tne  much  less  abundance  of  red  blood,  and  the 
presence  of  an  additional  number  of  colorless  cells,  the  color  of  the 
tissue  is  changed.  It  retains  the  firm  character,  and  the  granular 
appearance  of  the  previous  stage,  but  the  color  is  gray.  The  pig- 
ment of  the  lung  intermixed  with  the  white  color  of  the  multitu- 
dinous cells  gives  the  appearance  which  has  been  aptly  described 
as  marbled. 

In  the  last  stage,  that  of  resolution  and  purulent  infiltration, 
the  lung  returns  to  its  normal  condition.  In  some  cases  the  cells 
and  fibrine  in  the  air-vesicles  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  and  the 
plugs  soften.  The  fat  is  partly  absorbed,  but  to  a  large  extent 
the  degenerated  corpuscles  are  expectorated.  In  other  cases  the 
leucocytes  go  on  accumulating  in  the  air-vesicles,  and  as  the  fibrine 
degenerates  and  softens  the  alveoli  come  to  contain  what  is  virtu- 
ally pus.  The  appearance  of  the  lung  in  these  two  conditions  is 
not  veiT  different,  as  the  emulsion-like  fatty  material  is  not  unlike 
pus.  The  lung  is  still  solid,  still  sinks  in  water,  but  its  firmness 
IS  gone,  its  surface  is  pale,  yellowish,  or  grayish-red,  it  has  lost  the 
granular  appearance,  and  a  grayish,  dirty  fluid  oozes  out,  which 
makes  the  surface  so  slippery  that  a  small  portion  is  with  difliculty 
lifted  or  held  in  the  fingers.  The  tissue  is  also  extremely  soft,  and 
tears  under  the  mere  pressure  of  the  fingers.  In  removing  such 
a  lung  from  the  body,  unless  care  is  exercised,  pressure  of  the 
fingers  may  rupture  the  tissue,  and  as  the  pus  or  emulsion  flows 
into  the  cavity  it  may  give  rise  to  the  appearance  of  abscesses  in 
the  midst  of  the  lung.  This  stage  may  be  looked  on  as  the  prepa- 
ration for  the  removal  of  the  exudation,  which  takes  place  by  the 
degeneration  and  absorption  of  the  young  cells,  and  by  their  ex- 
pectoration. The  exudation  must  have  very  thoroughly  softened 
before  it  can  make  its  way  through  the  narrow  neck  of  the  in- 
ftmdibulum  into  the  bronchus.  After  the  infundibula  and  vesicles 
are  emptied  the  blood  returns  in  fiill  force  into  the  capillaries. 
Instead  of  the  anaemia  we  have  indeed  a  hyperseraia,  for  the  tissue 
has  been  weakened  bj'  the  inflammation,  and  is  less  able  to  resist 
the  blood-pressure  than  formerly.  It  should  be  remembered  in 
practice  that  the  lun^  of  a  pneumonic  patient  take  some  time  to 
recover  from  the  efects  of  the  inflammation,  and  great  exertion 
during  convalescence  should  be  warned  against,  till  the  tissue  has 
recovered  its  tone. 

While  the  above  is  the  most  common  termination  of  pneumonia 
sometimes  it  does  not  issue  so  fortunately.  The  purulent  infiltra- 
tion may  involve  the  lung  tissue,  and  by  its  sloughing  an  abscess 
may  be  formed.  In  this  way  we  may  have  one  or  several  abscesses 
of  various  sizes,  or  several  may  coalesce  into  one  of  larger  dimen- 
sions.   In  the  wall  of  the  abscess  a  consideraole  vessel  may  rupture, 
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and  80  we  may  have  profuse  hemorrhage.  The  abscess  may  sub- 
sequently burst  into  a  bronchus  or  the  pleura,  in  the  latter  case 
producing  empyema  and  perhaps  pneumothorax. 

Another  unfortunate  result  which  sometimes  occurs  is  gangrbnb 
of  the  lung.  This  is  mostly  met  with  in  the  hemorrhagic  form 
and  in  drunkards,  but  it  may  occur  where  there  is  a  bronchiectatic 
cavity  with  decomposing  contents. 

There  are  some  cases  of  pneumonia  which  end  in  phthisis 
PULMONALis,  and  that  either  in  the  indurative  or  caseous  form. 
This  outcome  is  rare,  and  only  occurs  in  persons  predisposed  to 
phthisis.  Another  rare  result  is  chronic  pneumonia,  wnose  de- 
scription follows  below.  It  is  more  common  than  the  termination 
in  phthisis,  and  is  probably  mistaken  for  the  latter  not  infrequently. 

The  PLEURA  always  takes  part  more  or  less  in  the  inflammation 
of  the  lung.  The  pleural  surface  of  the  inflamed  portion  of  lung 
is  coated  with  a  white  fibrinous  exudation,  which  is  sometimes  of 
considerable  thickness.  There  is  rarely  any  considerable  serous 
exudation  in  the  pleura,  probably  because  the  lung  is  distended 
with  the  solid  exudation,  fills  the  cavity,  and  by  its  pressure  pre- 
vents the  accumulation  of  fluid.  Sometimes  the  pleural  exudation 
takes  on  a  purulent  character,  and  an  empyema  may  remain  after 
the  resolution  of  the  pneumonia.  In  some  cases  the  inflammation 
extends  to  the  pericardium,  on  the  surface  of  which  there  may  be 
a  slight  fibrinous  exudation. 

Pneumonia  is  an  acute  febrile  disease,  and  so  produces  secondary 
changes  in  the  organs  of  the  body,  generally  comparable  with 
those  in  acute  specific  fevers.  There  is  commonly,  but  not  always, 
enlargement  of  the  spleen.  The  liver  is  usually  enlarged,  and 
shows  parenchymatous  infiltration. 

Chronic  Pneumonia. — This  name  is  one  whose  significance  is 
somewhat  ambiguous,  and  it  will  be  necessarjr  in  the  first  place  to 
define  the  meaning  attached  to  it  here.  We  include  those  condi- 
tions in  which  the  lung  tissue  is  the  seat  of  a  simple  chronic  in- 
flammation, without  anything  of  a  tubercular  or  otherwise  specific 
nature.  The  simplest  cases  are  those  in  which  an  acute  pneumonia, 
instead  of  resolving,  passes  into  a  chronic  condition.  In  addition 
to  that  we  may  have  a  chronic  inflammation  set  up  by  the  inhala- 
tion of  irritating  particles,  as  among  potters,  stone-hewers,  etc. 
In  old  persons  ordinary  pneumonia  is  apt  to  be  chronic,  and  it 
may  therefore  be  said  that  senile  pneumonia  is  included  under  the 
present  head.  To  a  certain  extent  the  same  is  true  of  pneumonia 
m  drunkards,  and  in  debilitated  persons,  especially  when  it  aflfects 
the  apex  of  the  lung. 

The  chronic  inflammation  here,  as  in  other  organs,  is  chiefly 
characterized  by  a  new-formation  of  connective  tissue,  so  that 
induration  of  the  lung  is  the  result.  In  this  view  of  it  the  terms 
chronic  interstitial  pneumonia,  cirrhosis,  sclerosis,  fibroid  phthisis, 
are  sometimes  used  as  being  virtually  of  the  same  meaning  as 
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chronic  pneumonia.  But  here  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  very 
carefully.  We  shall  see  afterwards  that  there  is  a  form  of  phthisis 
pulmonalis  in  which  a  great  new  formation  of  connective  tissue 
occurs,  hut  the  infiammation  in  that  case  is  due  to  the  tubercular 
virus.  In  the  disease  at  present  under  consideration  there  is  no 
such  irritant  present,  and  the  inflammation  is  simple.  The  proper 
tubercular  libroid  phthisis  is  a  much  commoner  condition  than  the 
simple  chronic  induration. 

The  appearances  presented  by  the  lung  in  cases  of  acute  pneu- 
monia which  had  a  prolonged  course  and  have  become  chronic 
are  not  unlike  those  of  the  lung  in  the  stage  of  gray  hepatization. 
The  disease  is  generally  confined  to  one  lung,  and  may  afiect  only 
a  portion  of  it.  The  lung  is  bulky  and  dense,  and  feels  solid  to 
the  touch.  When  cut  into,  the  solid  lung  has  usually  a  gray  color, 
although  sometimes  with  a  tint  of  red,  but  it  has  a  smootner  cut 
surface  than  that  in  hepatization,  and  the  tissue  is  also  tougher. 
To  this  condition  the  name  iron-gray  induration  may  be  aptly 
applied. 

Under  the  microscope  the  conditions  are  such  as  are  indicated 
in  Fig,  231.  The  wafls  of  the  alveoli  are  greatly  thickened  by 
fibrous  tissue,  which  largely  encroaches  on  the  alveoli,  the  epi- 

Fio.  231. 
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theliura  of  which  is  preserved,  and  sometimes  occupies  their 
interior.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  lung  as  a  whole  is  not 
reduced  in  bulk,  and  that  the  alveoli  are  in  great  part  empty,  then 
the  overgrowth  of  connective  tissue  will  be  understood  to  be  very 
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and  80  we  may  have  profuse  hemorrhage.  The  abscess  may  sub- 
sequently burst  into  a  bronchus  or  the  pleura,  in  the  latter  case 
producing  empyema  and  perhaps  pneumothorax. 

Another  unfortunate  result  which  sometimes  occurs  is  oangrbnb 
of  the  lung.  This  is  mostly  met  with  in  the  hemorrhagic  form 
and  in  drunkards,  but  it  may  occur  where  there  is  a  bronchiectatic 
cavity  with  decomposing  contents. 

There  are  some  cases  of  pneumonia  which  end  in  phthisis 
pulmonalis,  and  that  either  in  the  indurative  or  caseous  form. 
This  outcome  is  rare,  and  only  occurs  in  persons  predisposed  to 
phthisis.  Another  rare  result  is  chronic  pneumonia,  wnose  de- 
scription follows  below.  It  is  more  common  than  the  termination 
in  phthisis,  and  is  probably  mistaken  for  the  latter  not  infrequently. 

The  PLEURA  always  takes  part  more  or  less  in  the  inflammation 
of  the  lung.  The  pleural  surface  of  the  inflamed  portion  of  lung 
is  coated  with  a  white  fibrinous  exudation,  which  is  sometimes  of 
considerable  thickness.  There  is  rarely  any  considerable  serous 
exudation  in  the  pleura,  probably  because  the  lung  is  distended 
with  the  solid  exudation,  fills  the  cavity,  and  by  its  pressure  pre- 
vents the  accumulation  of  fluid.  Sometimes  the  pleural  exudation 
takes  on  a  purulent  character,  and  an  empyema  may  remain  after 
the  resolution  of  the  pneumonia.  In  some  cases  the  inflammation 
extends  to  the  pericardium,  on  the  surface  of  which  there  may  be 
a  slight  fibrinous  exudation. 

Pneumonia  is  an  acute  febrile  disease,  and  so  produces  secondary 
changes  in  the  organs  of  the  body,  generally  comparable  with 
those  in  acute  specific  fevers.  There  is  commonly,  but  not  always, 
enlargement  of  the  spleen.  The  liver  is  usually  enlarged,  and 
shows  parenchymatous  infiltration. 

Chronic  Pneumonia. — This  name  is  one  whose  siffnificance  is 
somewhat  ambiguous,  and  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  nrst  place  to 
define  the  meaning  attached  to  it  here.  We  include  those  condi- 
tions in  which  the  lung  tissue  is  the  seat  of  a  simple  chronic  in- 
flammation, without  anything  of  a  tubercular  or  otherwise  specific 
nature.  The  simplest  cases  are  those  in  which  an  acute  pneumonia, 
instead  of  resolving,  passes  into  a  chronic  condition.  In  addition 
to  that  we  may  have  a  chronic  inflammation  set  up  by  the  inhala- 
tion of  irritating  particles,  as  among  potters,  stone-hewers,  etc. 
In  old  persons  ordinary  pneumonia  is  apt  to  be  chronic,  and  it 
may  therefore  be  said  that  senile  pneumonia  is  included  under  the 
present  head.  To  a  certain  extent  the  same  is  true  of  pneumonia 
in  drunkards,  and  in  debilitated  persons,  especially  when  it  affects 
the  apex  of  the  lung. 

The  chronic  inflammation  here,  as  in  other  organs,  is  chiefly 
characterized  bv  a  new-formation  of  connective  tissue,  so  that 
induration  of  the  lung  is  the  result.  In  this  view  of  it  the  terms 
chronic  interstitial  pneumonia,  cirrhosis,  sclerosis,  fibroid  phthisis, 
are  sometimes  used  as  being  virtually  of  the  same  meaning  as 
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chronic  pneumonia.  But  here  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  very 
carefully.  We  shall  see  afterwards  that  there  is  a  form  of  phthisis 
pulmonalis  in  which  a  great  new  formation  of  connective  tissue 
occurs,  but  the  inflammation  in  that  ca^e  is  due  to  the  tubercular 
virus.  In  the  disease  at  present  under  consideration  there  is  no 
such  irritant  present,  and  the  inflammation  is  simple.  The  proper 
tubercular  fibroid  phthisis  is  a  much  commoner  condition  than  the 
simple  chronic  induration. 

The  appearances  presented  by  the  lung  in  eases  of  acute  pneu- 
monia wnich  had  a  prolonged  course  and  have  become  chronic 
are  not  unlike  those  of  the  lung  in  the  stage  of  gray  hepatization. 
The  disease  is  generally  confined  to  one  lung,  and  may  aif'ect  only 
a  portion  of  it.  The  lung  is  bulky  and  dense,  and  feels  solid  to 
the  touch.  When  cut  into,  the  solid  lung  has  usually  a  gray  color, 
although  sometimes  with  a  tint  of  red,  but  it  has  a  smoother  cut 
surface  than  that  in  hepatization,  and  the  tissue  is  also  tougher. 
To  this  condition  the  name  iron-gray  induration  may  be  aptly 
applied, 

tinder  the  microscope  the  conditions  are  such  as  are  indicated 
in  Fig.  231.  The  walls  of  the  alveoli  are  greatly  thickened  b^ 
fibrous  tissue,  which  largely  encroaches  on  the  alveoli,  the  epi- 
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thelium  of  which  is  preserved,  and  sometimes  occupies  their 
interior.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  lung  as  a  whole  is  not 
reduced  in  bulk,  and  that  the  alv^li  are  in  great  part  empty,  then 
the  overgrowth  of  connective  tissue  will  be  understood  to  be  very 
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great.  Along  with  the  interstitial  new-formation  there  are 
commonly  thickening  and  adhesion  of  the  pleura.  In  the  con- 
dition hitherto  described,  there  is  no  considerable  obliteration  of 
the  air-vesicles  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  encroached  on  from 
without. 

If  the  disease  progresses,  however,  the  new-formed  connective 
tissue  takes  on  a  cicatricial  character  and  by  its  contraction  destroys 
and  contorts  the  proper  lung  tissue.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver,  there  is  here  an  atrophy  of  the  normal  structure  and 
a  tendency  in  the  organ  to  shrink.  This  leads  to  dilatation  of  the 
bronchi  on  principles  already  enunciated,  so  that  bronchibctasis 
is  a  prominent  feature  in  advanced  cases  of  this  kind.  The 
broncnial  secretion  may  stagnate  in  the  dilated  bronchi  and  de- 
compose ;  the  irritation  of  the  decomposing  juices  sometimes 
causes  ulceration,  and  ragged  cavities  may  thus  form,  so  that  the 
condition  closely  resembles  that  of  phthisis. 

Acute  Catarrhal  Pneumonia  {Broncho-pneumonia^  Capillary 
Bronchitis), — This  disease  occurs  most  frequently  in  children,  and 
is  in  them,  as  in  adults,  associated  with  catarrh  of  the  liner  bronchi. 
So  close  is  the  connection  between  the  pulmonarv  catarrh  and  that 
of  the  bronchi  that  the  disease  may  very  properly  be  called  broncho- 
pneumonia. The  bronchi  are  first  atfected,  and  so  it  may  be  said 
that  the  pneumonia  springs  out  of  a  capillary  bronchitis,  the 
tubes  aflfected  being  those  of  the  finest  calibre.  In  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases  the  bronchitis  originates  in  measles,  or  it  may 
occur  in  diphtheria,  or  smallpox,  or  whooping-cough.  In  adults  it 
may  follow  typhoid  or  other  infectious  fever,  or  it  may  be  the 
result  of  the  inhalation  of  irritating  gases,  or  of  the  presence  of 
decomposing  material  or  foreign  bodies.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  an 
ordinary  bronchial  catarrh,  such  as  was  described  in  the  section 
on  bronchitis,  seldom  goes  on  to  a  catarrhal  pneumonia,  but  that 
for  the  most  part  the  latter  is  due  to  the  existence  of  some  special 
irritant  such  as  the  virus  of  measles  or  decomposing  juices  in  the 
bronchial  tubes. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  presence  of  blood  in  the  alveoli 
may  cause  it,  and  this  is  a  good  instance  of  the  action  of  a  foreign 
substance  in  its  production.  In  this  regard  it  is  interesting  that  a 
catarrhal  pneumonia  may  be  produced  in  animals  by  division  of 
the  pneumoffastric  nerves.  The  pneumonia  here  seems  due  to 
stagnation  ot  the  secretion  which  is  no  longer  expelled,  and  to  the 
irritation  which  this  produces. 

As  the  disease  begins  in  the  bronchial  tubes  and  is  propagated 
to  the  lung  tissue,  it  follows  in  its  distribution  the  arrangement  of 
the  bronchial  tubes;  that  is  to  say,  it  occurs  in  a  lobular  form. 
Although  the  disease  is  thus  primarily  lobular,  it  is  clear  that  It 
will  often  occur  in  several  neighboring  lobules,  and  so  a  considerable 
tract  of  lung  may  be  involved.  This  will  be  more  particularly  the 
case  when  it  is  due  to  the  insufllation  of  irritating  substances,  which 
may  be  distributed  in  almost  all  the  lobules  of  the  lung. 
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As  the  disease  begins  in  a  catarrh  of  the  finer  bronchi,  there  is 
often  COLLAPSE  of  the  corresponding  portion  of  lung  before  any 
actual  inflammatory  processes  occur  m  it.  The  obstruction  of  the 
tubes  with  tough  secretion  sufficiently  accounts  for  this  collapse. 
It  is  a  lobular  collapse,  and  as  seen  from  the  surface  areas  of  larger 
or  smaller  size  are  depressed  and  of  a  bluish-red  color.  These  are 
mostly  to  be  found  in  the  first  instance  at  the  posterior  and  inferior 

f)arts  of  the  lung.  In  other  parts,  and  especially  in  the  upper 
obes,  we  may  have  emphysema.  With  or  without  a  previous  stage 
of  collapse,  the  inflammation  by  and  by  extends  to  the  lung  alveoli. 
There  is  a  rich  production  of  catarrhal  cells,  which  fill  the 
alveoli  and  cause  condensation  of  the  lung.  The  affected  pieces  of 
lung  tissue  are  firm  and  pale,  and  again  present  more  or  less  of  the 
lobular  arrangement.  This  condensation  of  the  lung  tissue  may 
be  more  or  less  extensive,  and  as  it  springs  very  often  out  of  col- 
lapse there  may  be  various  gradations  visible  in  the  same  lung. 

The  inflammatory  products  in  the  air-vesicles  may  after  a  time 
undergo  fatty  degeneration,  break  down,  and  be  discharged,  some 
part  of  them  being  probably  absorbed  by  the  lymphatics.  In 
some  cases,  however,  the  result  is  not  in  every  part  of  the  lung  so 
fortunate.  For  one  thing,  the  collapse  may  never  go  on  to  a  proper 
condensation,  and  when  recovery  takes  place  the  collapsed  portion 
remains  uninflated.  Or,  again,  the  catarrh  may  become  chronic, 
and,  being  associated  with  an  interstitial  inflammation,  result  in  a 
permanent  induration,  the  alveoli  being  encroached  on  by  the 
growing  connective  tissue,  as  in  the  case  of  chronic  pneumonia. 
In  this  way,  the  person,  though  recovering,  emerges  from  the  disease 
with  a  damaged  lung ;  according  to  the  extent  of  the  permanent 
damage  will  be  the  shrinking  of  tne  lung  and  possible  displacement 
of  organs.  Again,  phthisis  pulmonalis  may  develop  out  of  an  acute 
catarrhal  pneumonia,  but  this  is  fortunately  an  unusual  result. 

The  inflammatory  products  in  this  disease  deserve  particular 
notice.  In  the  acute  capillary  bronchitis  we  have  a  muco-purulent 
material  produced,  and  on  section  of  the  lung  little  yellow  drops 
appear  on  the  cut  surface.  In  the  alveoli  themselves  the  secretion 
is  more  apt  to  contain  large  cells  of  epithelial  origin  and  character, 
but  here  also  pus-corpuscles  or  leucocytes  oSen  predominate 
largely.  These  leucocytes  are  very  often  not  by  any  means 
confined  to  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  alveoli, 
but  are  often  present  abundantly  in  the  connective  tissue  around 
the  bronchi  and  between  the  lobules.  In  fact  the  lung  tissue  may 
be  largely  over-run  by  leucocytes,  and  the  characters  of  an  acutb 
INTERSTITIAL  PNEUMONIA  may  be  added  to  those  of  catarrhal 
inflammation. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  disease  begins  in  the 
bronchi,  and  it  has  been  asserted  by  Buhl  that,  throughout,  the 
inflammation  remains  confined  to  the  bronchi,  the  inflammatory 
products  found  in  the  alveoli  being  simply  insufflated  from  the 
bronchi.      This  view,  however,   can   hardly   be   maintained,  as 
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evidence  of  acute  changes  can  actually  be  observed  in  the  epithe- 
lium of  the  alveoli. 


GANGRENE  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

In  this  condition  necrosis  of  a  definite  piece  of  lunff  tissue 
occurs.  The  necrosis  is  always  accompanied  or  followea  by  de- 
composition, and  the  irritating  character  of  the  decomposing 
material  plays  an  important  part  in  the  processes  concerned.  The 
cfangrene  may  itself  arise  by  the  action  of  decomposing  material. 
&  a  foreign  substance,  such  as  a  piece  of  solid  food,  gets  into  the 
bronchi,  it  may  induce  a  bronchitis  with  putrescence  of  the  secretion, 
and  the  irritation  of  the  putrid  juices  may  induce  gangrene  of  the 
lung.  Similarly,  putrid  juices  inspired  from  ulcers  and  wounds  of 
the  mouth  and  air-passages,  or  perforation  of  abscesses  or  ulcers 
into  the  trachea  or  bronchi  may  set  it  up.  Again,  the  juices  in 
cavities,  especially  in  those  arising  by  dilatation  of  bronchi,  may 
staffnate  and  decompose,  and  lead  to  gangrene.  Wounds  and  con- 
tusions may  cause  necrosis  directly.  Sometimes  the  lung  tissue 
dies  in  severe  cases  of  typhoid  fever  or  other  zymotic  diseases. 
We  have  also  seen  that  gangrene  may  occasionally  follow  the 
hemorrhagic  infarction  or  acute  pneumonia,  and  that  it  is  a  constant 
feature  of  the  metastatic  abscess.  Lastly,  there  are  some  cases  in 
which  the  cause  of  the  gangrene  is  obscure,  but  these  cases,  as  well 
as  those  with  more  definite  cause,  are  somewhat  common  in  persons 
given  to  alcoholic  excess. 

It  is  customary  to  divide  gangrene  of  the  lung  into  a  circum- 
scribed and  a  diffuse  form.  In  both  the  lung  tissue  dies  and 
decomposes,  ultimately  becoming  separated,  if  the  patient  survive, 
as  a  shreddy  slough,  which  occupies  the  cavity  formed  by  the  loss 
of  tissue.  In  the  diffuse  form  there  are  gangrenous  patches 
throughout  the  lung,  or  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  and  there  is 
much  less  probability  of  the  effects  becoming  limited  by  reactive 
inflammation  in  the  neighborhood.  The  diffuse  form  not  infre- 
quently develops  from  the  circumscribed,  the  decomposing  juices 
from  the  slough  causing  still  further  necrosis. 

The  various  changes  which  occur  around  a  gangrenous  piece  of 
lung,  and  in  more  distant  parts  of  the  organ,  are  related  to  the 
irritating  character  of  the  slough.  These  changes  are  mainly  in- 
flammatory. The  immediately  neighboring  lung  tissue  is  acutely 
inflamed,  and  there  is  thus  a  zone  of  condensation  around  having 
the  usual  features  of  acute  pneumonia,  often  with  a  specially 
hemorrhagic  character.  In  this  inflammatory  zone  the  gangrene 
may  advance.  On  the  other  hand  the  slough  may  be  detached  by 
the  inflammatory  process,  and  through  time,  a  more  chronic  in- 
flammation having  occurred,  the  slough  may  be  separated  from 
the  lung  tissue  by  a  layer  of  granulation  tissue  which  produces 
pus  abundantly  into  the  interior  of  the  cavity.  If  the  slough  be 
small  enough  the  cavity  may,  after  the  discharge  of  the  slough. 
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ultimately  contract  and  form  a  cicatrix,  but  in  the  case  of  larger 
sloughs  a  suppurating  cavity  may  long  remain. 

The  effect  on  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  is  of  importance. 
The  decomposing  juices  from  the  slough  and  from  the  inflamed 
lung  tissue  find  their  way  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  where  they  set 
up  an  acute  inflammation  of  a  highly  suppurative  character.  A 
rich  secretion  of  putrid  pus  is  the  result.  This  secretion  carried 
to  the  bronchi  in  other  parts  of  the  lung  may  set  up  ganffrene  in 
numerous  small  isolated  patches,  and  in  this  way  mmtipTe  small 
abscesses  may  occur.  K  the  gangrene  be  near  the  surface  an  acute 
pleurisy  is  the  result  with  fibrinous  exudation.  Sometimes  the 
cavity  opens  into  the  pleura,  and  we  have  a  suppurative  pleurisy, 
perhaps  with  pneumothorax.  An  occasional  complication  of  gan- 
grene is  hemorrhage.  As  the  slough  separates  from  the  living 
tissue  the  more  resistant  tissues  retain  their  connection  longest. 
The  bronchi  and  larger  vessels  sometimes  remain  as  rigid  trabeculse 
in  the  midst  of  the  soft  slough.  The  arteries  remain  longest  in 
connection,  but  they  are  usually  filled  with  thrombi  and  ob- 
literated. Occasionally,  however,  the  gangrene  advances  around 
an  artery  which  is  still  pervious,  and  in  that  case  hemorrhage  of 
a  serious  or  even  fatal  character  may  result.  Sometimes  the  gan- 
grene leads  to  a  definite  septiceemia,  or  metastatic  inflammations 
result,  having  their  seats  especially  in  the  brain.  In  these  cases 
the  decomposing  material  gets  into  the  pulmonary  veins,  having 
first  caused  thrombosis  of  them. 

A  peculiar  feature  in  gangrene  of  the  lung  is  the  very  abundant 
and  highly  putrid  sputum.  The  decomposing  juices  from  the 
slough  set  up,  wherever  they  are  carried,  acute  suppurative  in- 
flammations, and  the  abundant  inflammatory  products  also  undergo 
decomposition.  The  bronchial  tubes  being  weakened  by  the  severe 
inflammation  often  undergo  dilatation,  and  the  material  stagnates 
in  them  all  the  more,  and  decomposes.  So  it  happens  that  m  the 
cavity  itself,  and  in  the  dilated  bronchi  there  are  usually  large 
quantities  of  putrid  secretion.  This  is  expectorated  at  intervals, 
and  sometimes  so  abundantly  that  it  pours  out  of  the  nose  and 
mouth.  The  sputum  is  extraordinarily  fetid,  and  if  allowed  to 
stand  deposits  triple  phosphates,  crystals  of  margarin,  etc.  It  also 
contains  abundant  pus-corpuscles,  many  of  them  broken  down  by 
decomposition,  pieces  of  lung  tissue,  and  bacteria  isolated  and  in 
colonies.     Sometimes  the  sputum  contains  also  spirilla. 
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Under  this  designation  are  included  conditions  in  which  there 
is  disease  of  tlie  lungs,  accompanied  by  destruction  of  the  lung 
tissue  and  wasting  of  the  body.  The  disease  is  usually  progressive, 
but  it  presents  all  degrees  of  acuteness  and  the  greatest  variety  in 
its  duration.  When  we  look  at  the  lung  removed  from  a  case  of 
phthisis,  and  observe  the  various  appearances,  the  cavities,  the 
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Bolidifications,  the  indurations,  the  yellow  caseous  appearances, 
and  so  on,  we  seem  to  see  nothing  but  inextricable  confusion. 
And  when  we  subject  the  phthisical  lunff  to  microscopic  examina- 
tion, the  confusion  is  hardly  reduced.  We  see  evidences  of  inflam- 
mation aftecting  bronchi,  alveoli,  and  interstitial  tissue ;  we  see  the 
inflammatory  products  undergoing  processes  of  degeneration  and 
organization ;  we  see  tubercles,  also  variously  modified ;  but  the 
interrelation  of  the  various  conditions  is  by  no  means  apparent. 
It  is  clear  that  there  is  some  serious  disturbing  cause  present,  but 
the  connection  of  the  various  phenomena  with  this  cause  is  not 
clear. 

In  accordance  with  our  usual  method  it  will  be  proper  here  to 
inquire  what  is  the  cause  of  phthisis  pulmonalis.  we  shall  put 
aside  in  the  mean  time  the  true  tubercles  which  are  of  almost 
constant  occurrence  in  most  forms  of  phthisis,  and,  looking  merely 
at  the  anatomical  changes  in  the  lung  tissue,  we  shall  find  them 
comprised  under  the  two  processes — namely,  inflammation  and 
necrosis.  The  inflammation  manifests  itself  in  the  interstitial 
connective  tissue,  in  the  alveoli,  and  in  the  bronchi;  and  the 
necrosis  involves  inflammatory  products  and  lung  tissue.  We 
shall  see  afterwards  that  in  different  cases  the  different  structures 
of  the  lungs  are  involved  to  a  varying  degree,  but  in  a  large  pro- 
portion we  have  both  catarrhal  and  interstitial  inflammations  to 
some  extent.  Now,  we  have  seen  that  inflammations  arise  as  the 
result  of  the  action  of  some  irritant,  and  that  necrosis  frequently 

foes  along  with  inflammation  if  the  irritant  be  a  severe  one.  We 
ave  to  inquire  here  what  may  be  the  nature  of  the  irritant,  and 
what  may  be  the  cause  of  th«  necrosis  which  is  such  a  frequent 
concurrent. 

There  are  some  cases  of  phthisis  which  owe  their  origin  to 
syphilis.  The  syphilitic  virus  here,  as  in  other  organs,  gives  rise 
mainly  to  an  interstitial  inflammation.  Along  witn  this  we  find, 
in  some  cases,  at  intervals  that  more  pronounced  new  formation 
of  granulation-tissue  which  is  designated  the  gumma.     In  the 

fumma  we  have  caseous  necrosis,  so  that  in  this  disease  we  may 
ave,  as  in  ordinary  phthisis,  the  combination  of  inflammation 
and  necrosis.  But  syphilitic  phthisis  is  a  rare  disease,  and  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  phthisis,  syphilis  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

There  can  now  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  ordinary  forms  of 
phthisis  there  is  a  virus  present,  and  that  this  is  related  to  the 
micro-organism  already  referred  to  and  described  at  p.  161.  It  is 
not  to  be  asserted  that  the  existence  of  this  organism  explains 
everything.  We  must  presume  a  previous  state  of  susceptibility 
in  the  individual,  but  when  this  exists  the  virus  takes  possession, 
and  all  the  progressive  lesions  are  apt  to  follow. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  refer  briefly  to  the  various  phases 
through  which  the  views  as  to  the  pathology  of  phthisis  have 
gone  since  the  time  of  Leennec,  especially  as  many  of  the  terms 
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in  common  use  in  connection  with  the  disease  are  related  to  some 
of  these  views. 

Lflennec  believed  that  there  was  a  particular  tubercular  matter 
which  was  liable  to  be  deposited  in  the  lungs  or  elsewhere.  It 
might  be  deposited  in  isolated  places,  forming  miliary  tubercles, 
or  infiltrated  into  a  considerable  portion  of  lung,  forming  infil- 
trated tubercle.  In  both  cases  the  deposit  usually  begins  as  a  gray, 
transparent  structure,  which,  however,  is  prone  to  change  into  a 
yellow  or  whitish  material  which  is  drier  and  harder.  This  yellow 
material  was  called  yellow  or  crude  tubercle,  whether  occurring 
in  the  isolated  or  in  the  infiltrated  form.  All  cases  were  regarded 
as  tubercular  in  which  there  were  either  isolated  nodules  or  exten- 
sive infiltrations,  whether  these  were  gray  or  yellow. 

By  and  by  it  came  to  be  seen,  however,  that  many  of  the  con- 
ditions in  phthisis  are  simply  inflammatory.  The  minute  histo- 
logical characters  of  what  we  now  call  the  tubercle  were  discrimi- 
nated, and  the  essentially  inflammatory  processes  were  sought  to 
be  separated  from  the  tubercular.  It  was  shown  that  the  existence 
of  caseous  material  is  no  evidence  of  tuberculosis,  since  the  ordi- 
nary products  of  inflammation  and  other  new  formations,  such  as 
tumors,  may  undergo  this  change,  which,  in  its  essence,  is  really 
a  necrosis  with  degeneration  of  the  structures  concerned.  In 
phthisis,  then,  the  process  is  largely  an  inflammatory  one,  with 
the  special  tendency  in  the  products  of  inflammation  to  undergo 
a  caseous  metamorphosis.  In  this  way  arose  Virchow's  designation 
CASEOUS  PNEUMONIA — namely,  an  inflammation  with  a  caseous  ten- 
dency in  its  products,  just  as  scrofiilous  disease  of  the  glands  is  an 
adenitis  with  a  similar  tendency. 

When  the  lungs  in  phthisis  were  more  particularly  examined, 
however,  it  was  found  that  the  condition  is  not  such  a  purely 
inflammatory  one  as  Virchow's  position  would  indicate.  In  all 
stages  of  the  disease,  tubercles  are  to  be  found  alongside  the 
inflammatory  products.  The  tubercles  undergo  changes  similar 
to  these,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  discriminate  between  the  two, 
especially  when  caseous  metamorphosis  has  occurred.  But  in 
nearly  all  cases  where  the  disease  is  advancing  proper  tubercles 
are  to  be  found  along  with  the  inflammatory  conditions. 

The  more  modern  position  brings  us  back  more  nearly  to  that 
of  Lsennec.  Again  we  regard  phthisis  as  a  tubercular  disease, 
but  not  merely  in  the  general  sense  of  Lsennec.  We  are  to  ob- 
serve carefully  the  inflammatory  processes  and  distinguish  their 
eftects  on  the  lung  tissue.  Our  position  differs  also  from  Laen- 
nec's  in  respect  that  he  regarded  a  particular  state  of  the  constitu- 
tion as  the  essential  cause  of  the  tuberculosis.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  the  lungs  must  be  in  a  state  of  susceptibility  before 
thev  can  be  affected  by  the  tubercular  virus,  but  the  same  may  be 
said  concerning  any  form  of  tuberculosis,  and,  indeed,  concerning 
ordinary  inflammatory  processes.  We  know  that  different  per- 
sons, or  the  same  person  at  different  times,  are  very  variously  sus- 
ceptible to  catarrhs,  and  to  inflammations  of  all  sorts. 
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We  are  to  regard  phthisis  pulmonalis  as  a  local  tuberculosis, 
in  which  chronic  inflammatory  processes  and  the  actual  formation 
of  tubercles  play  their  parts,  and  both  lead  on  to  necrosis  and 
ulceration. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  observe  that  phthisis  pulmonalis  has 
nothing  to  do  with  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  This 
condition  is  merely  part  of  a  general  tuberculosis  in  which  the 
virus  is  in  the  blood.  Phthisis  may  indeed  give  origin  to  general 
tuberculosis  by  the  virus  getting  into  the  blood  in  sufficient 
quantity,  but  it  does  so  very  rarely,  and  the  great  majority  of  cases 
of  general  tuberculosis  are  not  even  associated  with  phthisis  pul- 
monalis. 

We  have  still  to  consider  the  conditions  of  the  lungs  which 
PREDISPOSE  to  the  occurrence  of  phthisis,  and  the  path  by  which 
the  tubercular  virus  finds  access  to  the  lungs.  All  authors  seem 
agreed  that  phthisis  is  in  many  cases  hereditary.  That  is  to  say, 
persons  are  oorn  with  a  condition  of  lungs  which  renders  them 

Seculiarly  susceptible  to  the  changes  which  are  to  be  described 
elow.  Taking  the  view  that  these  changes  are  due  to  the  tuber- 
cular virus  it  seems  that  persons  are  born  with  constitutions 
peculiarly  incapable  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  virus.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  this  is  perfectly  consistent  with  what  we  know 
concerning  other  diseases.  There  are  families  in  which  diphtheria 
and  scarlet  fever  make  the  most  serious  ravages,  and  there  are 
others  which  they  never  attack.  There  are  persons  who  are 
attacked  by  every  form  of  fever  in  turn,  there  are  others  equally 
exposed  who  take  none.  But,  besides  an  inherited  liability,  there 
is  an  acquired  tendency  to  phthisis.  This  occurs  principally  in 
persons  placed  in  circumstances  in  which  the  general  health  is 
reduced,  and  where  especially  the  respiratory  functions  do  not  get 
justice.  Persons  living  in  close  dwellings,  especially  when  at  their 
work,  in  factories  and  otherwise,  are  m  the  habit  of  breathing 
vitiated  air,  in  which,  it  may  be,  finely  divided  dust  is  abundantly 
suspended,  and  thus  frequently  acquire  a  tendency  to  phthisis 
although  originally  free  from  it. 

We  nave  now  to  inquire  as  to  the  path  of  entrance  of  the  irri- 
tant to  the  lungs.  -  In  the  study  of  the  lesions  met  with  we  shall 
find  that  they  all  start  at  the  finer  bronchi.  A  catarrh  of  the  finest 
bronchial  tubes,  usually  occurring  in  a  number  of  these  simultane- 
ously, is  the  starting-point  of  a  variety  of  lesions,  which,  however, 
for  a  considerable  time  remain  related  to  the  bronchi  in  their  dis- 
tribution. This  is  a  suflicient  indication  that  the  agent  finds  access 
to  the  lungs  by  the  inspired  air. 

Before  leaving  the  etiology  of  phthisis,  we  may  consider  its 
almost  uniform  localization  at  the  apex  of  the  lungs,  at  least  at 
the  outset.  The  cause  of  this  localization  is  generally  regarded  as 
obscure,  but  as  has  been  hinted  it  has  probably  to  do  wim  the  fact 
that  the  apices  of  the  lungs  are  the  least  expansile  portions.  The 
first  rib  even  in  women  is  very  little  raised  in  inspiration,  and  in 
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persons  with  weak  respiratory  movements  the  air  is  apt  to  stagnate 
at  the  apex.  This  view  receives  some  confirmation  from  the  fact 
that  phthisis  so  frequently  improves  when  the  patients  go  to  reside 
in  high  altitudes  where  the  rarefied  air  requires  more  vigorous 
respiratory  efforts.  In  such  persons  the  size  of  the  chest  as  a 
whole  generally  undergoes  an  increase.  If  the  localization  of  the 
disease  at  the  apices  is  due  to  imperfect  expansion  of  the  lungs, 
then  this  will  fall  in  perfectly  with  the  view  that  the  disease 
orginates  in  a  virus  inhaled  from  Nvithout.  If  the  air  stagnates 
the  virus  will  remain  lying  in  the  lung,  and  will  have  time  to 
develop  and  begin  its  disastrous  effects.  Koch  found  that  the 
bacillus  is  of  slow  development,  at  least  at  first,  so  that  the  absence 
of  disturbance  will  greatly  favor  its  growth. 

Anatomical  Changes  in  Phthisis. — ^In  studying  the  changes  in 
the  lung  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  descriptions  of  the  various 
processes  separately,  and  to  a  certain  extent  these  processes  are 
separable,  but  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  understood  that  many 
of  them  go  together  and  by  their  simultaneous  occurrence  fre- 
quently mask  each  other.  It  may  be  said  in  general  that  the 
disease,  be^nning  in  the  finer  bronchi,  tends  to  spread  in  one  of 
two  directions,  or  in  both  of  them  at  once,  namely,  from  the 
bronchus  to  the  surrounding  connective  tissue  and  on  into  the 
general  connective  tissue  of  the  lungs,  or  else  along  the  bronchus 
to  the  lung  alveoli.  In  both  cases  we  find  tubercles  developed  in 
all  stages  of  the  process,  and  in  both  there  is  inflammation,  but  of 
different  kinds  according  to  the  structures  involved.  In  the  case 
of  the  connective  tissue  the  inflammation  produces  new  formation 
of  connective  tissue  and  consequent  induration.  In  the  case  of 
the  alveoli  it  is  a  catarrh,  although  the  alveolar  wall  may  be  at  the 
same  time  involved.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  say  what  de- 
termines the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  extension,  but  it  is  probable 
that  it  depends  on  individual  peculiarities.  Some  persons  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  catarrh  of  the  alveoli,  and  some  are  not.  It  is 
important  to  observe  that  the  tubercles  which  occur  in  both  cases 
partake,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  in- 
flammations. In  the  case  of  extension  to  the  connective  tissue  the 
tubercles  tend  to  undergo  fibrous  transformation.  In  the  other 
case  they  are  liable  rather  to  caseous  metamorphosis.  As  the 
morbid  changes  begin  in  the  bronchial  tubes  we  shall  begin  our 
description  by  the  processes  met  with  there. 

Condition  of  the  Bronchi. — The  most  constant  primary  change 
is  catarrh,  but  it  is  a  much  more  chronic  catarrh  than  that  of 
ordinary  bronchitis.  Whether  catarrh  occurs  without  the  forma- 
tion of  tubercles  or  not,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  certainly 
tubercles  are  to  be  found  at  a  comparatively  early  period.  The 
catarrhal  products  sometimes  dry  in  and  become  caseous,  especially 
when  the  phthisis  passes  on  to  catarrh  of  the  alveoli.  This  change 
may  also  occur  in  the  other  form  of  extension,  and  we  may  find  a 
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bronchus  plugged  with  a  white  maas  and  aurrounded  by  indurated 
connective  tiaeue.  The  catarrh  is  not  infrequently  accompanied 
by  ulceration  of  the  bronchial  mucous  ittembrane,  and  little  cavities 
frequently  arise  in  this  way,  the  cavity  appearing  to  the  naked  eye 
to  form  a  sacculated  dilatation  of  a  small  bronchial  tube.  These 
ulcers  are  surrounded  by  inflamed  and  indurated  connective  tiBSue, 
in  the  midst  of  which  numerous  tubercles  are  to  be  found  (see 
Fig.  232).     The  ulcer  here  is  essentially  like  the  tubercular  ulcer 


Taburculir  ulosr  of  bronchus;  n,  muoout  membriinii ;  b,  muiculdr  coit.  At  d  thero  is  K 
■mtll  ulnar  on  tbs  ■ummit  of  ■  ■welling.  In  tb«  latter  ire  ■ereral  tubonlea  ladioitcd  bjr  Ibe 
coDcontrio  abftdiDg.  Th«  muacuUr  eokt  la  broksuap  bf  tbe  tnbtiolea.   X  SB.   (HixnrLxlCH.) 

of  the  intestine  or  the  urino-genital  canals.  We  shall  next  consider 
the  appearances  presented  when  the  irritation  extends  from  the 
bronchi  to  the  surrounding  connective  tissue,  in  which  case  the  re- 
sulting inflammation  may  oe  designated  periubonchitis. 

Acute  Peridromchitis. — In  some  very  rapid  cases  the  peribron- 
chitis is  acute,  and  may  even  be  purulent.  Suppuration  occurs  in 
the  bronchial  wall  as  well  as  in  the  surrounding  tissue,  and,  these 
structures  being  broken  up,  a  kind  of  acute  abscess  is  formed. 
Some  of  these  abscesses  may  be  near  the  surface  and  by  rapidly 
undermining  the  pleura  cause  it  to  slough.  By  the  separation  of 
the  sloughs  the  cavity  of  the  abscess  may  come  to  communicate 
with  the  pleural  cavity  and  so  pneumotliorax  may  result.  The 
jTeribroneliitis,  however,  is  very  rarely  the  only  prominent  condition. 
Along  with  it  there  is  inflammation  of  the  alveoli,  but  here  too  it 
13  an  acute  inflammation,  and  the  products  are  smalt  round  cells 
rather  than  the  larger  epithelioid  elements  of  catarrhal  inflamma- 
tion. This  inflammatory  condition  of  the  alveoli  existing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  suppurating  bronchi  assists  in  the  formation 
of  the  abscesses.  Sometimes  there  is  even  a  gangrenous  condition 
developed,  and  actual  sloughing  of  pieces  of  lung  tissue  occurs. 
Acute  cases  such  as  these  bespeak  a  peculiar  virulence  of  the 
morbid  agent  or  a  peculiar  susceptibility  of  the  patient.  They 
usually  pass  rapidly  on  to  a  fatal  issue  with  high  fever.  In  some 
cases  recovery  takes  place,  the  pus  dries  in  or  is  discharged,  and 
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the  abscesses  become  surrounded  by  indurated  connective  tissue 
and  contract. 

Fibrous  Peribbonchitis.  Fibroid  Phthisis. — This  is  a  chronic 
process,  and  is  more  common  than  the  acute  condition  just  de- 
scribed. In  an  early  staffe  of  this  disease  the  lung,  especially  in 
the  upper  lobes,  may  be  found  dotted  over  with  hard  masses,  often 
nearly  black  in  color.  These  are  small  in  size  and  isolated.  On 
examination  they  are  found  to  consist  each  of  a  small  bronchus 
surrounded  by  indurated  and  pigmented  connective  tissue  in  which 
tubercles  are  to  be  found.  The  disease  has  begun  in  a  set  of  bronchi 
of  nearly  the  same  size  and  has  produced  similar  results  in  all. 
The  appearances  of  inflammation  here  are  similar  to  those  in  other 
parts.  The  mucous  membrane  and  the  connective  tissue  outside 
are  infiltrated  with  round  cells,  which  as  usual  develop  dense  con- 
nective tissue.  Sometimes  there  are  tubercular  ulcers  of  the 
bronchi  having  the  characters  already  described.  It  has  been 
stated  above  that  these  nodules  are  often  nearly  black  in  color. 
This  coloration  is  derived  from  the  blood-pigment,  and  may  be  an 
indication  of  the  existence  of  minute  hemorrhages,  or  else  of 
occlusion  of  the  vessels  by  the  contracting  tissue  and  staining 
of  the  tissue  with  the  coloring  matter  dissolved  out  from  the  blood 
left  in  the  obstructed  vessels.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  this  stage 
considerable  hemorrhage  may  take  place  into  the  bronchi.  The 
hemorrhage  from  each  spot  may  be  trifling,  but  from  many 
together  a  severe  hseraoptysis  may  occur.  Some  cases  of  haemop- 
tysis before  any  clinical  signs  of  phthisis  have  manifested  them- 
selves are  of  this  kind.  The  blood  may  to  some  extent  .come  from 
the  tubercular  ulcers,  but  apparently  this  is  not  necessary.  In 
many  cases  this  tendency  to  pigmentation  is  manifest  throughout 
the  disease,  and  the  extensive  formations  of  connective  tissue  which 
occur  are  fi'equently  of  a  slaty  color. 

The  new  formation  of  connective  tissue  may  limit  itself  for  a 
considerable  time  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and 
the  nodules  may  enlarge.  But  as  a  rule  it  slowly  extends  outwards 
to  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the  lungs  generally.  An  extensive  new 
formation  of  dense  connective  tissue  thus  occurs  throughout  the 
lungs.  The  normal  connective  tissue  of  the  lunffs  lies  mainly 
around  the  bronchi  and  vessels,  and  between  the  lobules,  and  it 
forms  one  system  with  the  subpleural  layer,  the  tissue  in  these 
three  situations  being  in  intimate  connection  by  means  of  the  lym- 
phatics. Hamilton  has  pointed  out  very  instructively  how  foreign 
material,  such  as  dust,  when  inhaled  and  conveyed  into  the  lung 
tissue  is  carried  about  the  lung  and  deposited  in  these  three  situa- 
tions. In  similar  fashion  the  irritant  in  the  condition  under  con- 
sideration seems  to  be  conveyed  and  produces  inflammatory  indura- 
tion everywhere.  The  new-formed  connective  tissue  may  be  found 
in  different  stages  of  development,  according  to  the  particular  part 
examined.  We  may  find  mainly  round  cells,  spindle  cells,  or  a 
dense  tissue  like  that  of  the  cicatrix,  in  which  only  small  spindle 
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cells  are  to  be  found.  In  all  these  stages  tubercles  can  be  seen, 
and  they  also,  as  they  undergo  fibroid  transformation,  present 
various  appearances.  In  the  latter  stage  the  tubercles  are  repre- 
sented merely  by  a  concentric  arrangement  of  the  dense  connec- 
tive tissue  at  intervals,  this  concentric  appearance  being  sometimes 
emphasized  by  the  existence  of  pigment. 

If  the  lung  be  examined  when  this  disease  is  fully  developed, 
there  will  be  found,  to  begin  with,  a  very  firm  adhesion  of  the 
pleura  over  the  diseased  part.  The  pleura  often  undergoes  a  very 
remarkable  thickening  reaching  sometimes  half  an  inch,  and  the 
thickened  portion  may  form  a  kind  of  hard  cap  at  the  apex  of  the 
lung.  When  cut  into  there  are  trabeculae  of  firm  tissue  traversing 
the  lung,  and  frequently  retaining  something  of  the  interlobular 
arrangement  in  respect  that  the  trabeculae  tend  to  pass  towards  the 
root  of  the  lung.  The  lung  tissue  which  remains  in  the  midst  of 
these  masses  of  connective  tissue  is  often  emphysematous,  but  the 
dilated  alveoli  present  also  thickening  of  their  walls. 

Besides  all  this  there  are  commonly  cavities,  and  sometimes 
these  are  of  very  large  dimensions.  The  cavities  have  as  a  rule 
the  characters  of  bronchiectasis.  The  bronchiectatic  cavity  has  a 
distinct  lining  membrane  which  may  limit  it  from  surrounding 
lung  tissue.  This  lining  membrane  is  sometimes  directly  con- 
tinuous with  the  bronchial  membrane,  and  the  cavity  may  be 
obviously  continuous  with  the  bronchus,  having  sometimes  an 
elongated  shape  with  sacculated  dilatations.  But  the  cavities  are 
often  nmch  more  than  mere  dilatations  of  the  bronchi.  We  may 
find  almost  the  entire  upper  lobe  forming  one  cavity  with  a  dis- 
tinct lining  membrane,  and  with  partial  septa  radiating  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  root  of  the  lung. 

The  occurrence  of  emphysema  and  cavities  in  this  form  of 

f)hthi8is  merits  more  particular  consideration.  The  emphysema  is 
argely  compensatory.  By  the  formation  and  contraction  of  the 
connective  tissue  large  numbers  of  alveoli  are  destroyed  and  the 
remaining  ones  dilate  to  till  up  the  space.  The  cavities  are 
obviously  formed  in  connection  with  the  bronchial  tubes.  To  a 
certain  extent  the  dilatation  is  compensatory  like  the  emphysema, 
and  the  inflammatory  infiltration  of  the  wall  may  allow  more 
readily  of  dilatation.  It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that  tubercular 
ulceration  often  accompanies  the  process,  and  where  this  exists 
dilatation  will  more  readily  occur ;  besides  that,  a  gap  caused  by 
ulceration  may,  as  we  have  seen,  have  much  the  appearance  of  a 
dilatation.  There  is  another  way  in  which  dilatation  of  the 
bronchi  occurs,  and  this  has  been  well  described  by  Hamilton. 
There  are  agents  at  work  which  may  directly  pull  out  the  bronchial 
wall.  We  have  seen  that  there  is  usually  thickening  and  adhesion 
of  the  pleura  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  peribronchial  induration  on 
the  other.  Between  these  there  is  the  indurated  interlobular  con- 
nective tissue,  which  by  its  contraction  tends  to  approximate  the 
two.  As  the  pleura  is  fixed  to  the  chest  wall  by  firm  adhesions 
there  is  a  dragging  in  of  this  wall,  producing  the  flattening  of  the 
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apex  which  is  sometimes  so  very  marked  in  this  disease.  But  the 
bronchial  wall  is  also  drawn  outwards,  at  first  unequally,  so  that 
the  cavity  is  an  irregular  one. 

There  is  still  another  method  by  which  cavities  form  in  this 
disease;  it  has  been  already  referred  to  and  compared  to  that  of 
the  formation  of  the  retention-cyst.  The  peribronchial  connective 
tissue  may  contract  concentrically  and  obstruct  small  bronchial 
tubes,  or  the  obstruction  may  be  assisted  by  the  dryiuff-in  of  the 
catarrhal  products  in  the  lumen  of  the  tube.  K  a  small  tube  be 
thus  obstructed,  the  secretion  may  accumulate  behind  and  cause 
dilatation  of  the  tube,  this  occurring  the  more  readily  that  these 
fine  tubes  are  thin-walled.  In  this  way  we  may  have  sacculated 
dilatations  of  the  tubes,  and  the  communications  with  the  bronchi 
from  which  they  took  origin  may  even  be  obscured  or  cut  off. 
In  cavities  thus  formed  the  lining  membrane  is  very  commonly 
directly  in  contact  with  sound  luncr  tissue,  and  although  the  wall 
is  composed  largely  of  round-celled  tissue  of  an  inlammator^ 
kind,  yet  here,  as  in  other  bronchiectatic  cavities,  ciliated  epi- 
thelial cells  are  usually  to  be  found.  The  cavity  frequentlj^  con- 
tains pus,  and  if  it  be  near  the  surface  and  of  rapid  formation  it 
may  so  undermine  the  pleura  as  to  cause  necrosis  and  render 
pneumothorax  imminent. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  although  these  processes  may  occur 
by  themselves,  and  in  their  aggravated  form  warrant  the  special 
designation  of  fibroid  phthisis  or  cirrhosis  of  the  lung,  yet  many 
of  them  occur  along  with  the  changes  next  to  be  described.  This 
applies  especially  to  the  peribronchitis  and  the  induration  of  the 
connective  tissue  around  the  individual  lobules,  as  distinguished 
from  an  induration  of  the  general  connective  tissue  of  the  lungs. 

Catarrhal  or  Caseous  Form. — We  have  now  to  consider  the 
other  mode  of  extension,  namely,  from  the  finer  bronchi  along  to 
the  alveoli.  In  studying  acute  catarrhal  pneumonia  we  have  seen 
that  the  disease  begins  with  a  capillary  bronchitis  w^hich  runs  into 
a  proper  pneumonia.  In  the  present  case  there  is  a  similar  ex- 
tension, 80  that  the  condition  is  sometimes  called  chronic  catar- 
rhal PNEUMONIA,  or  broncho  pneumonia.  But  there  are  certain 
important  differences  which  from  the  first  should  be  borne  in 
mind.  In  the  first  place  the  affection  of  the  finer  bronchi  is  not  a 
simple  catarrh,  but  is  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  tubercles. 
These  tubercles  form  most  readily,  according  to  Rindfleisch,  just 
where  the  bronchial  tubes  pass  into  the  lung  alveoli,  attacking  the 
projecting  angles  at  the  points  where  bronchi  give  place  to  in- 
fundibula.  Another  distinction  is  that,  as  the  tubercles  are  in  the 
connective  tissue  forming  the  bronchial  wall,  so  there  is  always 
some  inflammatory  infiltration  of  the  wall  with  more  or  less  peri- 
bronchitis. In  like  manner,  when  the  disease  passes  into  the 
alveoli  it  does  not,  like  the  acute  catarrhal  pneumonia,  confine 
itself  to  the  surface,  but  here  again  we  have  it  extending  into  the 
alveolar  wall  and   producing   thickening  and  indurntion   there. 
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Lastly,  there  is  a  marked  tendency  for  the  products  of  inflamma- 
tion to  undergo  caseous  necrosis.  This  process  occurs  not  only 
in  the  material  accumulated  in  the  alveoli,  hut  also  in  the  alveolar 
wall  and  the  wall  of  the  bronchus.  So  characteristic  is  this  con- 
dition in  many  cases  that 
Fio.  233.  as  we  have  seen  the  name 

CASEOUS       PNEUMONIA       haS 

been  sometimes  applied. 

The  disease  beeinning 
in  a  catarrh  with  mfiltra- 
tion  of  the  bronchus  passes 
on  to  catarrh  of  the  alveoli. 
The  inflammation  leads  to 
the  filling  up  of  the  alveoli 
with  cells  which  are  mostly 
of  the  large  epithelioid 
character,  such  as  are 
shown  in  Fig.  233.  AVith 
these  maybe  mingled  small 
round  cells  such  as  exist  in 
ordinary  acute  pneumonia, 
but  there  is  rarely  a  fllling 
up  of  tlie  itlveoli  with  small 
round  cells  and  fibnne  such 
as  we  see  in  hepatization, 
although  in  very  acute 
cases  this  may  occur.  The 
alveolarwall,  as  has  already 
been  noticed,  is  inHltrated 
with  inflammatory  round 
cells,  and  it  is  very  often 
difficult  to  distinguish  the 
exact  boundaries  of  the 
alveoli,  the  swollen  wall 
being  ill-defined  from  the 
products  inside.  The  re- 
sult of  all  this  is  a  conden 
sation  of  the  lung  tissue, 
and  according  to  the  extent 
of  the  affected  areas  will 
there  be  larger  or  smaller 
solidifieations  of  the  lun^. 
These  will  always  in  their 
distribution  bear  a  relation 
f  phthiiii;  tfaa  o«piii«riM  to  the  brouchial  stems, 
""'      having  usually  in  this  early 

cll.(Mi"l™li,.nd.h,o.pill.ri..„.w«.lfill«i.         g^        \    distinCtIv   lobuli- 

At  B. tb.«,"ii"i«  .r.  I.M  njwied    At  <^. ""««"      arrangement,  like  bunches 

Dsoroaii  bft>  bagun  ;  mud  mt  D,  A  I>  eoroplet*,  th»  e  e     ^.  •         1       » 

.trustor,  being  her.  qoi..  ob.o-r.d  in  .  g.=.«l         <»f  ffUlt  m  cUlSterS. 
Srnnolmr  opMilj.     X  360.     (Hamilton.)  TIlOSO  Condensations  Will 


injected  (iboirti  bikek).    At  A  there 
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have  a  gray  color,  but  soon  caseous  necrosis  occurs,  and  it  is  rare 
to  find  many  of  them  purely  gray.  The  caseous  necrosis  has  been 
ascribed  to  die  infiltration  of  the  alveolar  wall,  causing  compression 
of  the  bloodvessels,  and  consequent  anaemia,  resulting  in  degenera- 
tion and  death.  It  is  true  that  in  a  caseating  condensation  the 
vessels  do  become  obstructed,  as  may  be  proved  by  injection  (see 
Fig.  233),  but  this  is  just  as  likely  to  be  the  result  of  the  necrosis 
as  the  cause.  In  the  swelling  and  induration  of  connective  tissue 
produced  in  ordinary  inflammations  we  never  have  such  obstruction 
of  the  vessels  or  a  caseous  process.  Moreover,  the  inflammatory 
infiltration  is  derived  from  the  blood,  and  it  seems  strange  that 
the  bloodvessels  should  yield  material  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause 
their  own  obstruction.  The  process  of  caseation  so  characteristic 
of  the  condition  we  are  describing  must  be  set  down  to  a  different 
cause.  It  is  analogous  to  the  caseation  of  syphilitic  and  tubercular 
formations,  and  due  to  the  virulence  of  the  agent  which  produces 
the  primary  changes.  In  the  present  case  the  caseous  necrosis 
attacks  indiscriminately  the  whole  structures  concerned.  Begin- 
ning in  the  central  parts  of  each  small  condensation,  it  involves 
the  products  within  the  alveoli,  the  altered  alveolar  wall,  the 
tubercles,  and  the  fine  bronchus.  The  caseous  area  presents 
under  the  microscope  a  finely  granular  homogeneous  appearance 
as  in  Fig.  233,  jD,  in  which  it  is  very  often  impossible  to  recognize 
any  structure  at  all.  Sometimes  the  outlines  of  the  alveoli  can  be 
made  out,  but  even  these  may  be  obscured.  As  seen  with  the 
naked  eye,  the  caseous  condition  is  recognized  by  the  opaque 
yellow  or  white  appearance  presented,  this  usually  beginning  in 
the  central  parts  of  the  gray  condensations. 

As  confirmatory  of  the  view  that  the  caseous  necrosis  is  due 
directly  to  the  action  of  the  original  irritant,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
in  ver^  acute  cases  necrosis  may  occur  almost  directly  and  without 
caseation.  An  acute  condensation  takes  place  not  unlike  that  of 
pneumonia  but  with  the  lobular  distribution,  and  goes  straight  on 
to  sloughing  of  the  lung  tissue,  perhaps  with  a  purulent  peri- 
bronchitis. 

The  caseous  material  is  of  course  dead,  and  in  any  further 
changes  it  is  merely  passive.  In  some  cases,  which  unfortunately 
are  not  very  common,  the  disease  makes  pauses.  The  caseous 
mass  becomes  encapsuled  and  dries  in  more  and  more.  By  and 
by  it  becomes  infiltrated  with  lime  salts,  and  may  thus  be  converted 
into  a  putty-like  material,  or  condensed  into  a  stony  mass,  which 
may  lie  for  years  in  the  lung  tissue. 

More  frequently  the  caseous  material  softens  and  partially 
liquefies,  so  that  a  cavity  forms.  It  may  be  that,  as  Hamilton 
suggests,  this  may  be  due  to  a  chemical  change  analogous  to  that 
which  occurs  in  the  ripening  of  cheese,  in  which,  according  to 
M.  Duclaux,  certain  insoluble  albuminates  become  soluble  in 
water.  The  softening  affbcts  the  whole  caseous  material,  and  the 
piece  of  lung  concerned  breaks  down  and  liquefies,  so  that  a  small 
cavity  results.    The  broken-down  caseous  material  forms  a  grumous 
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turbid  fluid,  in  which  the  more  resisting  elastic  tissue  of  the  lung 
may  be  found  Btill  retaininff  to  some  extent  the  form  of  the  alveoli. 
This  elastic  tissue  may  be  frequently  recogiiized  in  the  sputum  of 
such  patients  by  proper  methods  of  search  (see  Fig,  234).  At  tirst 
the  cavity  foniied  is  small,  but  by  extension  of  the  process  and 


coalescence  of  neighboring  softenings,  larger  cavities  result. 
These  cavities  are  very  irregular,  and  their  walls  at  first  ragged 
and  ill-defined.  After  all  the  caseous  material  has  beeu  cleared 
out  there  may  be  a  smoothing  of  the  walls  of  the  cavities  by  the 
formation  of  connective  tissue,  but  there  ia  not  the  regular  lining 
membrane  of  the  bronchiectatic  cavity,  nor  the  same  relation  to 
the  bronchi.  The  canty  sooner  or  later  opens  into  one  or  more 
bronchi,  and  its  contents  are  discharged.  When  the  caseous 
material  ia  cleared  out  the  wall  assumes  an  inflammatory  character 
and  secretes  pus  more  or  less  abundantly.  In  the  walls  of  such 
cavities,  and  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi  with  which 
they  are  in  communication,  tubercular  ulcers  may  usually  be  dis- 
tinguished. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  consider  the  qbnebal  appbabances  pre- 
sented by  the  lung  on  post-mortem  examination  of  an  advanced 
case  of  the  kind  we  are  considering.  The  lung  will  be  found 
firmly  adherent  over  the  upper  lobe  or  more  e-\tensively.  There 
will  not,  however,  be  the  same  thickening  of  the  pleura  as  is  met 
with  so  commonly  in  the  indurative  form.  In  removing  the  lung, 
it  will  generally  be  found  that  there  are  cavities  at  the  apices,  often 
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of  very  large  size,  and  in  separating  the  lung  from  the  pleura 
there  is  great  risk  of  opening  into  some  of  these  cavities.  If  the 
lung  after  removal  be  divided  from  apex  to  base,  various  appear- 
ances will  be  presented,  many  of  which  are  sometimes  difficult  of 
interpretation.  There  are  cavities  filled  mostly  with  a  grumous 
yellow  material.  These  are  exceedingly  irregular  in  shape,  and 
traversed  by  partial  septa  or  by  completely  isolated  trabeculae. 
These  trabecute  represent  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  which 
have  survived  the  general  necrosis,  and  although  the  arteries  are 
mostly  obstructed,  some  of  them  remain  partially  pervious,  and 
we  may  find  aneurismal  dilatations  on  these.  The  cavities  have 
frequently  no  proper  lining  membrane,  but  if  they  are  large  and 
of  some  duration  there  is  a  red  layer  having  the  appearance  of 
granulation  tissue.  Looking  away  from  the  cavities,  the  lung 
tissue  is  found  condensed  and  frequently  caseous.  In  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  the  cavities  the  condensation  is  probably 
continuous,  and  is  frequently  accompanied  with  great  induration 
of  the  lung  tissue.  But  farther  oflT,  and  especially  in  the  lower 
lobe,  there  are  usually  more  isolated  patches  of  condensation. 
These  on  section  very  commonly  have  a  circular  form,  or  they 
present  the  appearance  already  mentioned  of  clusters  of  fruit.  By 
the  coalescence  of  these  we  may  have  more  continuous  condensa- 
tions, but  at  the  marginal  parts  there  are  usually  indications  of  the 
lobular  extension  of  the  lesion.  The  condensed  portions  are 
usually  very  firm,  and  in  each  we  find  the  opaque  appearance  of 
the  caseous  necrosis.  In  the  central  parts  there  may  be  softening 
and  incipient  cavities.  After  examining  the  cut  surface,  the 
bronchial  tubes  may  be  opened  up  with  the  scissors.  Those  which 
pass  towards  the  cavities  are  nearly  always  the  seat  of  tubercular 
ulceration.  The  mucous  membrane  is  irregularly  destroyed,  and 
the  ulcers  have  commonly  a  rather  ragged  appearance,  but  are 
usually  superficial.  The  ulceration  is  very  often  prolonged  into 
the  main  bronchus  of  the  affected  lung,  and  even  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  trachea.  In  the  larynx  there  is  also  frequently  ulceration 
as  already  described,  but  it  is  not  usually  continuous  with  that  in 
the  bronchi  or  lower  trachea,  there  being  mostly  an  interval  be- 
tween in  which  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  is  normal  or 
only  red  from  inflammation. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  these  appearances  will  vary  greatly 
according  to  circumstances,  the  chief  cause  of  variation  being  the 
different  degrees  in  which,  along  with  the  caseous  catarrhal  pneu- 
monia, there  is  induration  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  lun^. 
We  have  seen  how  this  induration  so  oft^n  starts  from  the  bronchi, 
but  after  the  extension  of  the  catarrh  to  the  alveoli  we  may  have 
a  very  pronounced  inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue,  causing 
induration  of  the  alveolar  wall  and  extending  to  the  general  con- 
nective tissue.  This  will  cause  the  condensation  to  have  a  much 
firmer  character  to  begin  with,  and  if  the  induration  predominate 
over  the  caseous  catarrh  we  may  have  the  features  of  fibrous 
phthisis  becoming  pronounced  in  the  older  parts  of  the  lesion, 
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while  the  more  recent  parts  show  rather  those  of  lobular  broncho- 
pneumonia. 

It  may  be  useful  here,  before  leaving  the  subject,  to  refer  to  the 
various  modes  in  which  cavities  form  and  extend.  We  have 
seen  that  in  the  indurative  form  of  fibrous  phthisis,  cavities  form 
by  dilatation  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  tubercular  ulceration  often 
playinff  an  important  part  in  the  process.  Then  we  have  cavities 
formea  by  the  softening  of  the  caseous  material.  Around  such 
softening  there  is  frequently  a  reactive  inflammation,  resulting  in 
the  formation  of  granulation  tissue  which  finally  forms  the  lining 
of  the  cavities.  Such  cavities  commonly  enlarge  by  the  coales- 
cence of  neighboring  softenings,  and  in  their  walls  also  tubercular 
ulceration  often  progresses.  Then  there  is  the  more  direct  destruc- 
tion of  the  lung  tissue  occurring  in  very  acute  cases,  associated, 
as  we  have  seen,  with  purulent  peribronchitis,  acute  inflammation 
of  the  alveoli,  and  such  a  rapid  necrosis  of  the  tissue  as  to  approach 
to  the  characters  of  gangrene  of  the  lung. 

The  SPUTUM  in  phthisis  pulmonalis  is  variously  composed.  In 
the  earlier  stages  the  expectoration  has  the  usual  characters  of  that 
in  catarrh,  consisting  of  mucus,  with  more  or  less  abundant  leuco- 
cytes. In  the  sputum  in  this  early  stage  are  often  found  large 
epithelioid  cells  with  one  or  more  nuclei  such  as  we  find  in  the 
lung  alveoli  in  the  catarrhal  form  of  phthisis.  These  cells  fi^e- 
quently  present  fatty  degeneration.  Considerable  weight  has 
sometimes  been  attached  to  the  presence  of  such  cells  as  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  the  disease  in  its  early  stage,  and  their  discovery 
may  be  useful  in  this  regard;  but  as  they  may  exist  in  simple 
catarrhs  their  diagnostic  value  may  be  overrated.  The  sputum  in 
phthisis  often  contains  elastic  tissue  from  the  breaking  down  of 
the  lung.  In  very  rapid  cases  we  may  find  this  by  a  simple  exam- 
ination of  the  sputum,  but  the  search  is  often  a  diflicult  one  because 
the  thick  mucus  and  pus  hold  the  pieces  of  lung  tissue  suspended 
and  isolated.     By  Fenwick's  method  of  digestion  in  soda  solution, 

Eieces  of  lung  tissue,  such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  234,  will  frequently 
e  found  in  the  deposit.  This  method  is  also  applicable  to  the 
sputum  in  gangrene  of  the  lungs.  The  tubercular  bacillus  is 
usually  to  be  found  in  the  sputum,  especially  in  advanced  cases. 
The  characters  are  shown  in  Fig.  56,  p.  161,  and  have  been 
already  described. 

The  sputum  oftien  contains  blood  in  phthisis,  and  it  will  be 
proper  here  to  inquire  as  to  the  source  of  hemorrhage.  Bleeding 
sometimes  occurs  in  early  stages  before  cavities  have  formed, 
arising  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  finer  bronchial  tubes. 
We  have  already  seen  that  this  frequently  occurs  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  inaurative  form  of  phthisis,  and  we  saw  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  sometimes  related  to  tubercular  ulceration  of 
these  bronchi,  although  the  hyperaemia  coincident  with  the  process 
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probably  plays  the  principal  part.  In  the  other  form  of  phthisis 
the  finer  bronchi  are  also  the  source  of  the  early  hemorrhage,  and 
here,  too,  the  inflammatory  hypersemia  appears  to  be  the  principal 
cause,  although  it  may  be  complicated  with  tubercular  ulceration 
as  well.  In  late  stages  after  cavities  have  formed  hemorrhage  may 
occur  from  their  walls.  In  the  process  of  extension  of  cavities, 
whether  by  caseous  necrosis  or  tubercular  ulceration,  the  more 
resisting  walls  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  are  able  to  persist  longer 
than  the  rest  of  the  tissues,  and  these  form  prominent  elongated 
projections  on  the  walls  of  the  cavities  or  isolated  cylindrical  trabe- 
culae  traversing  them.  The  calibre  of  the  artery  is  frequently 
obliterated,  and  the  structure  consists  of  granulation  tissue  in 
which  some  remains  of  elastic  tissue  may  be  found.  But  some- 
times the  calibre  persists,  at  least  partially.  At  the  same  time  the 
wall  is  infiltrated  and  consists  essentially  of  soft  granulation  tissue. 
This  soft  tissue  frequently  allows  of  dilatation  of  the  artery,  and 
we  have  aneurisms  whose  walls  are  similarly  soft  and  friable. 
Rupture  of  the  softened  wall  of  the  artery  or  aneurism  would 
occur  more  readily  were  it  not  that  the  blood-pressure  is  already 
reduced  by  the  narrowing  of  the  calibre,  but  it  does  occur  not 
infrequently,  and  it  appears  that  in  a  lar^e  proportion  of  cases  the 
blood  comes  from  aneurisms.  The  resulting  hemorrhage  is  com- 
monly very  severe,  and  often  fatal,  either  by  obstruction  of  the  air- 
{)assages  with  the  blood  or  from  the  general  collapse  resulting  from 
OSS  of  blood. 

The  condition  of  the  pleura  in  phthisis  has  already  several  times 
been  incidetitally  referred  to.  As  the  pulmonary  layer  of  the 
pleura  or  at  least  the  subpleural  tissue  is  part  of  the  system  of 
the  interstitial  connective  tissue,  it  takes  part  in  the  inflammatory 
new-formation  in  the  indurative  form  of  phthisis,  and  we  have  seen 
that  it  is  sometimes  greatly  thickened.  In  the  other  form  of 
phthisis  when  the  disease  approaches  the  pleura  there  is  always 
inflammation  with  new-formation  of  connective  tissue,  and  adhe- 
sion of  the  two  layers.  This  adhesion  occurs  in  the  way  that  will 
be  described  in  considering  the  diseases  of  the  pleura,  and  consists 
of  an  actual  coalescence  of  the  two  layers  with  communication  of 
the  bloodvessels.  The  adhesion  is  often  so  firm  that  it  is  easier  to 
strip  oflf  the  parietal  pleura  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  thorax 
than  to  separate  the  layers.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  inflam- 
matory condition  extends  beyond  the  parietal  pleura  and  causes 
adhesion  of  this  layer  to  the  periosteum  of  the  nbs  and  intercostal 
tissue.  In  that  case  the  separation  of  the  lung  from  the  chest-wall 
is  very  difficult,  and  sometimes  cannot  be  accomplished  without 
cutting. 

Cavities  in  the  lung  very  often  come  close  up  to  the  pleura  and 
undermine  it.  K  the  cavity  be  at  all  large,  it  cuts  off  a  portion  of 
pleura  from  its  vascular  supply  from  the  lung.  But,  as  a  general 
rule,  adhesion  has  already  taken  place  between  the  two  layers  of 
pleura,  and,  the  vessels  being  in  communication,  the  portion  over 
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the  cavity  is  kept  supplied  with  blood  from  the  parietal  layer.  We 
may  even  suppose  that  the  blood  passing  from  the  branches  of  the 
bronchial  artery  out  into  the  parietal  pleura  may  be  conveyed 
along  over  the  cavity  and  return  in  part  to  nourish  the  visceral 
layer.  But  if  a  cavity  comes  to  the  surfece  at  a  place  where  vas- 
cular adhesion  has  not  taken  place,  then  necrosis  of  the  pleura 
will  probably  result.  The  portion  of  pleura  is  of  a  dead-white 
color,  and  by  and  by  it  becomes  abruptly  demarcated  from  the 
neighboring  parts.  The  line  of  demarcation  becomes  more  and 
more  distinct,  and  an  actual  separation  often  occurs,  the  result  of 
which  is  communication  between  the  cavity  and  the  pleural  sac, 
leading  to  pneumothorax.  This  is  nearly  always  the  manner  in 
which  pneumothorax  occurs.  It  will  happen  mostly  in  acute 
cases,  where  the  cavities  form  rapidly  without  affording  time  for 
the  formation  of  vascular  adhesions.  More  especially  is  this  the 
case  where  cavities  form  by  purulent  peribronchitis  with  or  with- 
out sloughing  of  the  lung  tissue.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  occur- 
rence of  the  pneumothorax  depends  on  the  absence  of  adhesions, 
hence  it  happens  that  it  so  frequently  occurs  in  the  lung  which  is 
least  advanced  in  the  disease,  because  in  that  lung  adhesions  are 
less  likely  to  be  present.  The  pneumothorax,  being  associated 
with  the  passage  into  the  sac  of  foreign  material  from  the  pulmo- 
nary cavity,  generally  results  in  an  acute  pleurisy,  so  that  the 
layers  of  the  pleura  may  be  fflued  together  by  recent  fibrinous 
exudation.  It  very  frequently  happens  in  a  case  of  pneumothorax 
that  there  are  several  places  in  which  necrosis  of  the  pleura  exists, 
one  of  these  having  given  way,  but  the  others  being  in  a  condition 
in  which  they  might  readily  have  done  so. 

The  bronchial  glands  are  nearly  always  more  or  less  effected 
in  phthisis.  They  are  frequently  enlarged  and  caseous,  exactly 
like  scrofulous  glands.  Like  them,  they  contain  tubercles.  These 
caseous  glands  are  sometimes  found  in  a  state  of  softening.  Not 
infrequently  the  caseous  material  becomes  impregnated  with  lime 
salts,  and  we  may  find  the  gland  represented  by  a  capsule  filled 
with  a  material  like  mortar,  or  more  nearly  of  a  stony  consistence. 
In  the  indurative  form  of  phthisis,  the  tubercles  in  the  glands 
undergo  fibrous  transformation  like  those  in  the  lung  tissue,  and 
we  meet  with  dense,  hard,  pigmented  glands  with  an  almost  cica- 
tricial appearance. 

We  have  already  noted  the  existence  of  tubercular  ulceration  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi,  and  of  the  trachea  and 
larynx.  These  are  to  be  explained  by  the  passage  of  the  virulent 
material  from  the  broken-down  lung  substance,  over  the  struct- 
ures concerned  and  its  action  on  them.  Of  similar  import  is  the 
ulceration  of  the  intestines,  which  occurs  in  the  later  stages  of 
about  two-thirds  of  the  cases  of  phthisis.  The  material  from  the 
cavities  is  partly  swallowed,  and,  containing  the  virus,  it  produces 
a  tuberculosis  m  the  parts  of  the  intestine  which  afford  a  fitting 
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soil.  These  ulcers  are  most  common  in  the  caseating  form  of 
phthisis,  and  we  may  associate  this  with  the  fact  that  the  debris 
of  the  lung  is  much  greater  in  that  form. 

Besides  the  tuberculosis  of  the  bronchial  glands  and  intestine, 
we  find  sometimes  a  tuberculosis  op  the  urino-qbnital  organs, 
but  this  is  comparatively  rare.  Then  we  sometimes  find  miliary 
tubercles  in  the  liver  and  kidneys,  scattered  through  these  organs 
as  in  acute  general  tuberculosis.  There  are  usually,  however,  but 
few  tubercles  compared  with  what  we  find  in  the  latter  disease. 
When  tubercles  exist  scattered  throughout  the  liver  or  in  the 
kidney,  we  must  regard  that  as  evidence  that  the  virus  has  got 
into  tne  blood,  although  present  only  in  small  quantity  there. 


ACUTE  miliary  TUBERCULOSIS. 

This  condition  we  have  already  seen  to  be  that  in  which  the 
tubercular  virus  is  contained  in  tne  blood,  apparently  in  consider- 
able abundance,  giving  origin  to  miliary  tubercles  in  many  organs. 
The  lungs  are  affected  in  almost  all  cases.  Acute  miliary  tuber- 
culosis is  very  common  in  children,  beinff  nearly  always  the  fund- 
amental condition  in  acute  hydrocephalus,  but  it  also  occurs  in 
adults.  If  the  patient  die  in  the  earlier  stages,  the  lun^  are  found 
beset  from  apex  to  base  with  minute  tubercles  which  are  often 
very  closely  placed.  The  tubercles  may  be  so  small  as  to  be  only 
distinguishable  as  such  with  the  microscope,  but  they  present  the 
typical  structure  of  miliary  tubercles,  in  the  early  stages  this, 
with  general  hyperaemia  of  the  lungs,  is  all  that  can  oe  seen.  But 
if  the  case  be  one  of  rather  longer  duration,  we  find  around  the 
individual  tubercles  processes  which  can  be  strictly  compared  with 
those  in  phthisis  pulmonalis.  The  air-vesicles  are  filled  with 
catarrhal  cells,  and  the  alveolar  walls  infiltrated  with  inflammatory 
round  cells.  The  tubercles  appear  larger,  but  this  is  because  each 
of  them  is  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  condensed  lung  tissue  which 
cannot  with  the  naked  eye  be  distinguished  from  the  tubercle. 
By  and  by  caseous  necrosis  occurs,  beginning  in  the  centres  of  the 
tubercles.  As  in  the  case  of  phthisis,  the  caseous  process  extends 
to  the  lung  tissue  and  inflammatory  products,  and  the  whole  is 
involved  in  an  indiscriminate  necrosis.  The  caseous  material  may 
also  soften,  and  numerous  minute  cavities  form,  but  the  patient 
rarely  survives  till  this  has  occurred  to  any  considerable  extent. 

The  disease  of  animals,  called  by  the  Germans  perls  ucht,  pre- 
sents many^analogies  to  tuberculosis,  and,  according  to  the  obser- 
vations of  toch,  it  depends  on  the  same  form  of  organism.  This 
relation  is  expressed  in  the  term  bovine  tuberculosis  which  is 
sometimes  applied  to  it.  We  have  already  seen  that  cases  of  what 
looks  like  general  tuberculosis  occur  which  are  probably  actual 
cases  of  bovine  tuberculosis  transmitted  to  the  human  subject. 
There  are  also  cases  in  which  the  lung  is  the  seat  of  a  more  local 
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destructive  process  which  may  be  mistaken  for  ordinary  phthisis, 
especially  as  there  may  be  considerable  cavities  producea.  This 
subject  has  received  notice,  however,  at  an  earlier  part  of  this 
work  (see  p.  164). 


SYPHILITIC  DISEASE  OP  THE  LUNGS. 

This  is  somewhat  rare,  at  least  in  the  adult,  although  more  fre- 
quent in  the  newly-born.  We  have  here  similar  lesions  to  those 
in  other  organs,  consisting  of  inflammatory  changes  with  the  occa- 
sional formation  of  gummata.  The  inflammation  affects  mainly, 
but  not  alone,  the  connective  tissue,  so  that  a  condition  sometimes 
ensues  like  that  of  fibrous  phthisis.  In  syphilis,  however,  the  virus 
coming  by  the  blood  is  more  generally  diffiised,  and  we  have  not 
that  relation  to  the  bronchi  which  we  saw  in  ordinary  phthisis. 
An  extensive  tract  of  lung  is  involved,  and  we  have  a  nch  forma- 
tion of  connective  tissue  so  that  the  alveoli  are  compressed,  while 
they  also  contain  catarrhal  products.  In  this  way  is  produced 
what  is  called  a  white  pneumonia.  If  gummata  occur,  they  are  as 
usual  surrounded  by  a  connective-tissue  formation,  so  that  cicatri- 
cial depressions  and  corresponding  deformities  of  the  lung  may 
rcoult.  The  gummata  are  often  distinguishable  by  the  caseous 
necrosis  which  they  present,  and  if  the  caseous  material  soften  we 
may  have  cavities  resembling  those  in  ordinary  phthisis. 


TUMORS  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

Tumors  of  the  lungs  are  much  more  fi*equently  secondary  than 
primary  growths,  but  there  are  some  forms  of  primary  tumor. 
Little  pieces  of  bone  have  been  met  with  in  the  interstitial  connec- 
tive tissue,  also  little  cartilaginous  tumors  in  connection  with  the 
cartilages  of  the  bronchi. 

Secondary  tumors  of  various  kinds  are  met  with.  We  have 
most  frequently  lympho-sarcomas  originating  in  the  bronchial 
glands  and  extending  into  the  lung.  The  new-formation  follows 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  lung,  and  we  find  it  penetrating  in  a 
radiating  manner  from  the  root,  often  burying  the  bronchial  tubes 
in  a  sheath  of  new-formed  tissue  and  partially  or  completely 
obstructing  them.  Other  forms  of  sarcoma  originating  in  the 
mediastinum  may  spread  in  a  similar  fashion.  Secondary  tumors 
may  arise  by  embolism,  the  tumor  having  its  origin  in  something 
conveyed  to  the  lungs  by  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  being  thus 
metastatic. 

Sarcomas,  as  we  know,  sometimes  penetrate  directly  into  the 
veins,  and  portions  being  carried  to  the  right  heart  are  caught 
in  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  or  capillaries.  The 
secondary  tumors  in  the  lung  are  multiple  and  they  repeat  exactly 
the  structure  of  the  primary  one.     Thus  we  have  giant-celled, 
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round-celled,  and  spindle-celled  sarcomas,  A  tolerably  frequent 
form  is  the  pigmented  sarcoma.  The  enchondroma  also  not  infre- 
quently undergoes  secondary  development,  like  the  sarcoma,  by 
penetrating  into  veins,  and  the  embolic  origin  of  these  secondary 
tumors  has  been  directly  demonstrated. 

Cancers,  as  we  have  seen,  do  not  readily  penetrate  into  the  veins 
directly.  Finding  an  easier  path  by  the  lymphatics,  they  nearly 
always  first  develop  in  the  lymphatic  glands.  After  a  time  the 
cancerous  tissue  may  penetrate  from  the  lymphatic  sinuses  in  the 
gland  into  the  veins,  or  they  may  possibly  m  a  few  cases  penetrate 
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directly  into  the  latter,  and  the  material  is  carried  on  to  the  lungs. 
As  the  cancer  is  usually  arrested  for  a  considerable  time  at  the 
lymphatic  glands,  it  happens  that  in  all  forma  of  cancer  secondary 
tumors  in  the  lungs  are  of  late  development.  As  the  secondary 
tumors  are  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  we  may  regard  these  in  the 
lungs  as  of  a  tertiary  oraer.  Further,  the  material  which  produces 
these  tumors  often  passes  to  some  extent  through  the  wide  capil- 
laries of  the  lung  and  on  into  the  systemic  arteries,  so  that  we 
may  have  tertiary  tumors  occurring  at  the  same  time  in  a  variety 
of  organs.  The  tumors  in  the  lung  are  multiple,  and  they  repeat 
the  structure  of  the  primary  tumor  whatever  be  the  variety  of 
cancer  which  has  formed  it. 

That  these  tertiary  cancers  form  by  embolism  was  readily  seen 
in  a  case  which  occurred  to  the  author,  and  which  may  here  be 
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briefly  related.  It  illustrates  as  well  the  tendency,  which  tumors 
even  of  this  order  show,  of  the  canceroiiB  masgeB  to  penetrate  into 
existing  spaces  and  canals.  The  primary  tumor  was  a  cancer  of 
the  stomach,  and  secondary  growths  had  occurred  in  the  preverte- 
bral glands.  One  of  these  glands  was  adherent  to  the  vena  cava, 
and  several  radicles  of  this  vein  emerged  from  the  midst  of  can- 
cerous glands.  Actual  cancerous  thrombi  of  some  of  these  veins 
were  detected  by  the  naked  eye,  and  under  the  microscope  it  was 
seen  that  the  cancerous  masses  had  partially  penetrated  into  the 
venous  radicles  in  the  glands.    In  the  lungs  the  finer  branches  of 
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the  pulmonary  artery  were  found  frequently  obstructed  (see  Fig. 
235).  The  obstructmg  material  was  not  entirely  cancerous  in 
structure.  There  was  often  a  round-cell  formation  with  now  and 
again  a  distinctly  cancerous  appearance.  In  most  cases  the  ob- 
struction was  complete.  Outside  the  obstructed  arteries  there 
were  spaces  and  canals  filled  with  cancerous  growths,  as  shown  in 
Figs.  235  and  236.  These  were  obviously  the  lymphatic  channels 
of  the  sheath  of  the  vessels  into  which  the  cancerous  formation 
had  penetrated. 


INHALATION   OF   FOREIGN   SUBSTANCES. 

The  lungs  of  all  adults  have  more  or  less  of  a  gray  color  from 
the  existence  of  a  black  pigment  in  the  lung  tissue.  This  pigment 
is  absent  from  the  lungs  of  children,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  dust 
of  the  air  inhaled  with  the  respired  air.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  the  air  of  all  confined  spaces,  such  as  rooms,  is  loaded  with 
finely  divided  particles.    This  is  particularly  the  case  in  cities 
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where  coal  is  burnt  extensively,  and  it  attains  its  niaximura  in  the 
black  fogs  of  such  cities  as  London  and  Glasgow.  The  particles 
of  dust  inhaled  with  the  air  are  for  the  most  part  caught  by  the 
mucus  with  which  the  surface  of  the  bronchial  tubes  is  moistened, 
and,  as  the  ciliated  epithelium  plays  in  the  direction  towards  the 
larynx,  the  dust-laden  mucus  is  carried  upwards  to  the  larynx, 
where  it  is  either  expectorated  or  swallowed.  No  doubt  when  the 
air  is  unusually  laden  Avith  dust  the  mucous  secretion  is  increased, 
and  those  who  live  in  cities  know  that,  when  the  weather  is  thick, 
a  considerable  mass  of  black  mucus  is  brought  up  from  the  larynx 
in  the  morning,  the  busy  cilia  having  swept  it  thither  during  the 
hours  of  sleep.  But  some  of  the  dust  penetrates  beyond  the  reach 
of  those  scavengers  and  passes  into  the  lung  alveoli,  where  it 
lodges.  From  the  lung  alveoli  it  penetrates  into  the  lung  tissue. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  structure  of  the  alveolus  is  some- 
what like  that  of  a  serous  membrane.  There  is  a  single  layer  of 
epithelium,  and  some  have  even  described  stomata  or  pseudo- 
stomata  as  existing.  At  any  rate,  the  dust  particles  penetrate 
through  or  between  the  epithelial  cells,  and  emerge  into  the 
lymph-spaces  of  the  alveolar  wall.  Having  entered  the  lymphatic 
system  of  the  lung,  the  dust  is  carried  into  all  the  communi- 
cating channels  of  that  system,  and  is  partially  deposited  and 
retained  as  it  goes  by  the  connective-tissue  cells.  In  this  way  a 
kind  of  pigmentation  of  the  entire  lymphatic  system  of  the  lung 
is  obtained  which  for  demonstration  may  serve  the  purposes  of 
an  injection  of  that  system.  In  this  conveyance  of  the  dust  par- 
ticles the  leucocytes  which  are  always  present  in  the  lymphatic 
spaces  probably  play  an  important  part.  The  parts  pigmented 
are,  the  walls  of  the  alveoli,  the  interstitial  connective  tissue, 
especially  that  around  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  bronchi,  and 
the  subpleural  tissue,  which  is  often  definitely  demarcated  from 
the  pleura  proper  by  the  pigmentation.  The  pigment  is  also 
carried  to  the  bronchial  glands  at  the  root  of  the  lung,  which  are 
more  or  less  blackened.  This  pigment  is  a  carbonaceous  material 
consisting  mostly  of  round  particles,  and  is  to  a  great  extent  the 
soot  of  coal. 

Persons  who  live  in  a  very  dusty  atmosphere  are  liable  to  a  Very 
excessive  pigmentation  of  the  lungs,  to  which  the  name  anthracosis 
is  applied.  This  is  seen  most  typically  in  the  coal-minbr's  lung. 
Here  the  path  by  which  the  dust  gets  in,  and  its  permanent  locality, 
are  the  same  as  those  indicated  above,  but  the  amount  is  greatly 
increased.  The  material  also  is  essentially  the  same.  It  is  some- 
times asserted  that  in  the  coal-miner's  lung  the  pigment  consists 
of  coal  dust,  each  minute  particle  having  the  irregular  crystalline 
character  of  a  piece  of  broken  coal.  But  this  is  not  entirely  the 
case.  The  particles  are  largely  spherical  and  smooth,  and  these 
consist  of  the  soot  from  the  lamps  that  are  burnt  in  the  mines 
vdth  imperfect  combustion.  The  pigment  in  this  case,  as  in  the 
ordinary  pigmentation  of  the   lungs,  is  in  the  lymphatics   and 
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follows  the  distribution  of  the  connective  tissue.  It  is  often  seen 
in  excessive  quantity  around  the  branches  of  the  pulraonaiy  artery, 
where  it  occupies  the  perivascular  lymphatic  spaces,  it  is  not 
present  in  the  proper  walls  of  the  bronchi,  but  exists  to  some 
extent  in  the  lymphatic  spaces  of  their  adventitia.  The  inter- 
lobular and  subpleural  connective  tissue  is  deeply  pigmented. 

The  inhaled  dust  seems  a  comparatively  innocuous  substance. 
In  the  bronchial  tubes  and  in  the  alveoli  it  may  induce,  or  be 
associated  with,  a  catarrh,  and  in  that  case  the  inflammatory  pro- 
ducts contain  abundant  pigment,  giving  rise 
Fig.  237.  to  the  well-known   black  spit  of  miners. 

The  pigment  is  found  abundantly  in  cells 
_        as  in  Fig.  237. 
'''c?^2  •    *       t  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  1^°S  tissue  itself  there  is  usu- 


V^'/Ql-7'    '  /^^i^^       ally  little  disturbance,  and  even  in  severe 
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cases  of  anthracosis  there  may  be  merely  a 
I  ,  ^4ii/       moderate  induration  ofthe  connective  tissue. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  persons  whose  lungs 
are  the  seat  of  excessive  pigment,  a  catarrh 
Part  of  the  contents  of  a     jg  often  associatcd  with  a  recurrence  of  the 
lung  alveolus  in  anthracoMs.     u  bi^ck  spit,"  although  the  pcTSOus  may  have 

Black    particles    are    seen,       ,^^  ^^^      -^  ^^^     ^^^      j^  ^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  ^j^j^ 

some  ansrular,   and    others  ..       -n^  ^  ^^       '    n 

rounded.    The  large  catar-       ?P^t  ^lll  not  OCCUr  UulcSS   the  mflauimation 

rhai  cells  contain  many  par-     mvolves  the  Connective  tissuc  as  well  as  the 
tides.    X  350.  epithelial  layers  of  the  bronchi  and  alveoli, 

and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  pigment 
passes  out  of  the  lungs  in  the  same  way  as  it  has  passed  into  them, 
namely,  from  the  connective  tissue  into  the  alveoli  and  thence 
outwards.  As  mentioned  above,  there  is  no  pigmentation  of  the 
bronchial  mucous  membrane,  and  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
pigment  will  penetrate  from  without  through  the  bronchial  wall 
into  the  interior  of  the  tube.  This  indicates  that  in  catarrhs  the 
connective  tissue  is  active,  and  that  the  pigment  is  conveyed  by 
leucocytes  into  the  alveoli  or  bronchi. 

There  are  some  persons  exposed  to  the  inhalation  of  particles  of 
a  more  irritating  nature.  It  has  long  been  known  that  masons 
are  toecuHarly  liable  to  bronchitis  and  phthisis.  The  particles  of 
sandstone  are  inhaled  just  as  are  the  particles  of  dust.  From 
their  shape  and  the  sharp  angles  which  the  particles  of  rock 
crystal  present,  they  are  much  more  irritating  than  the  dust  par- 
ticles. They  irritate  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane.  When 
they  pass  into  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the  lungs  they  irritate  it, 
and  in  this  case  there  is  frequently  a  very  marked  induration  of 
the  connective  tissue.  This  induration,  along  with  the  bronchitis, 
may  go  on  to  the  formation  of  cavities  by  bronchiectasis.  The 
indurations  in  this  disease  often  have  special  centres  of  greatest 
intensity  in  the  form  of  hard  nodules,  in  the  centres  of  which  a 
collection  of  glistening  particles  may  be  found. 

Other  kinds  of  dust  may  be  inhaled,  and  give  rise  to  inflamma- 
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tory  conditions  in  the  lungs.  They  seem  to  irritate  more  or  less 
according  to  the  mechanical  qualities  of  the  particles.  Particles 
which  are  hard,  heavy,  and  angular,  like  the  siliceous  particles  of 
sandstone,  or  like  the  steel  dust  to  which  file-cutters  are  exposed, 
irritate  more  than  those  which  are  light  and  rounded  like  those  in 
the  miner's  lung.  The  color  of  the  inhaled  dust  communicates 
itself  to  the  lungs,  and  so  we  have  various  pigmentations,  but  in 
all  the  forms  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  occurrence  of  black  pig- 
ment along  with  the  other  colored  substances. 


C— THE  PLEURA. 

Pleurisy. — The  pleural  sac  in  its  structure  and  in  many  of  its 
relations  is  comparable  to  the  pericardial  and  peritoneal  sacs,  and 
much  that  has  already  been  stated  above  regarding  inflammation 
of  the  pericardium  is  applicable  to  inflammation  of  the  pleura. 
There  are  two  circumstances,  however,  that  place  the  pleura  in  its 
pathological  relations  in  a  somewhat  different  position  from  the 
pericardium,  and  these  are  its  connections  with  the  lung  on  the 
one  hand,  and  with  the  peritoneum  on  the  other.  In  studying 
diseases  of  the  lung,  we  have  seen  that  whenever  any  form  of 
inflammation  comes  to  the  surface  of  the  lung  it  causes  inflam- 
matory changes  in  the  pleura;  there  is  acute  pleurisy  in  acute 
pneumonia,  and  chronic  pleurisy  is  a  nearly  constant  accompani- 
ment of  phthisis  pulmonalis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pleura  seems 
to  have  intimate  connections  with  the  peritoneum,  as  there  are 
lymphatic  channels  passing  through  the  diaphragm  which  form 
communications  between  the  two  sacs.  These  channels  are  doubt- 
less intricate  and  narrow,  so  that  the  diaphragm  acts  to  a  certain 
extent  as  a  barrier  between  the  two  sacs,  but  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  passage,  for  instance,  of  the  tubercular  virus  from 
the  one  to  the  other.  A  tubercular  peritonitis  is  nearlv  always 
accompanied  by  a  tubercular  pleurisy,  perhaps  limited  to  tne  lower 
parts  of  the  sac.  Similarly  a  septic  peritonitis  has  usually  a  de- 
pendent pleurisy.  Tumors  of  the  peritoneum  also  frequently  lead 
to  similar  formations  in  the  pleura. 

In  the  above  cases  the  pleurisy  is  secondary  to  inflammation  in 
some  other  part,  but  there  are  also  cases  of  primary  pleurisy. 
Persons  take  pleurisy  from  catching  cold,  as  it  is  saia,  whatever 
be  the  exact  mode  in  which  the  cold  produces  its  effects.  There 
is  very  often  a  localized  pleurisy  occurring  in  a  limited  area,  just 
where  the  pleura  is  most  directly  exposed  to  the  effects  of  cold, 
namely,  in  the  left;  lower  lateral  region.  In  this  position  the  chest 
is  not  covered  by  any  considerable  mass  of  muscles,  as  the  fleshy 
masses  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  pectoralis  major  passing  upwards 
to  the  arm  leave,  as  it  were,  an  unprotected  space  covered  by  the 
comparatively  thin  origins  of  the  serratus  magnus  and  external 
oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen.     This  part  is  also  removed  from 
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the  centre  of  heat  in  the  heart,  and  on  the  left  side  instead  of  the 
liver  there  is  the  hollow  stomach.  On  the  right  side  the  liver  is  a 
source  of  heat,  and  renders  the  corresponding  part  on  this  side  less 
exposed  to  cold  than  that  on  the  left,  but  still  more  exposed  than 
most  other  parts  of  the  chest.  It  is  probable  that,  in  these  locali- 
ties especially,  cold,  acting  directly  on  the  chest  wall,  may  cause 
an  inflammation  of  the  pleura  by  depressing  the  temperature. 
But  cold  may  produce  a  general  pleurisy  just  as  it  is  said  to  pro- 
duce a  general  pneumonia,  the  fact  of  the  general  character  of  the 
inflammation  indicating  that  some  irritant  is  present  in  the  fluid 
which  exists  in  the  pleural  sac. 

It  is  here  proper  to  state  that  a  considerable  number  of  cases 
appearing  to  be  simple  pleurisy  are  really  cases  of  tubercular 
pleurisy.  The  tubercular  virus  sometimes  finds  its  way  into  the 
pleura  independently  of  neighboring  organs,  being  apparently 
carried  by  the  blood  to  the  pleural  sac.  The  lymphatic  system  of 
the  lun^  is  not  in  direct  communication  with  that  of  the  pleura, 
and  so  it  does  not  usually  happen  that  a  tubercular  pleunsy  de- 
velops from  phthisis  pulmonalis  except  in  its  later  stages.  The 
true  tubercular  pleurisy  develops  independently  of  lung  disease, 
although  it  may  be  present  along  with  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  in 
acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  where  the  virus  is  undoubtedly  con- 
veyed by  the  blood.  Tubercular  pleurisy  is  usually  an  acute  dis- 
ease, and  is  oft^n  associated  with  tubercular  pericarditis,  or,  more 
rarely,  with  tubercular  peritonitis. 

In  its  ANATOMICAL  DETAILS,  acutc  plcurisy  is  closely  analogous  to 
acute  pericarditis.  There  is  hypersemia,  soon  followed  by  a  thin, 
fibrinous  deposit.  This  fibrinous  exudation,  forming  a  soft,  yellow 
layer,  often  attains  to  a  considerable  thickness,  forming  shaggy 

{)rojections  from  the  pleural  surface,  especially  in  the  region  of  the 
ower  lobe.  Serous  fluid  is  also  exuded,  sometimes  in  considerable 
abundance.  K  the  fluid  in  the  pleura  is  not  too  abundant,  the 
two  surfaces  of  the  membrane  come  in  contact,  and  there  is  adhe- 
sion of  the  two  layers  of  fibrine.  This  adhesion  prevents  further 
deposition  of  fibrine,  which  is  often  very  thin  over  the  upper  lobe. 
If  the  inflammation  goes  on,  there  is  a  new  formation  of  vascular 
granulation  tissue  which  may  come  to  replace  the  fibrine.  If  two 
such  surfaces  are  in  contact,  by  absorption  of  the  serous  fluid  or 
otherwise,  coalescence  occurs  and  complete  union  of  the  surfaces, 
the  granulation  tissue  afterwards  developing  into  connective  tissue. 
We  nave  already  seen  that  the  fluid  accumulated  in  the  pleural  sac 
frequently  compresses  the  lung  greatly,  producing  collapse  of  it 

An  ordinary  pleurisy  may  go  on  to  suppuration  (empyema)  if  the 
inflammation  be  very  acute,  or  it  may  be  suppurative  from  the 
outset.  In  the  latter  case  there  has  usually  been  some  specially 
virulent  irritant  present  in  the  pleura,  as  where  a  metastatic  ab- 
scess in  the  lung  has  approached  the  pleura,  or  where  the  pleurisy 
is  one  of  the  phenomena  of  septicsemia.    In  these  cases  the  disease 
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is  generally  rapidly  fatal,  and  we  may  find  remains  of  the  fibrinous 
exudation  mixed  with  abundant  pus.  Where  the  suppuration  has 
come  on  in  the  course  of  a  simple  pleurisy  the  disease  is  often 

freatly  prolonged,  and  the  pleura  undergoes  great  thickening, 
eing  converted  into  a  bulky  layer  of  granulation  tissue  like  the 
wall  of  an  abscess.  The  granulation  tissue  may  undergo  partial 
transformations  into  connective  tissue  with  occasional  adhesion, 
and  as  the  lung  has  been  compressed  by  the  exudation  we  may 
have  drawing  together  of  the  chest  to  an  extreme  degree  should 
the  pus  be  discharged  or  partially  absorbed. 

Reference  has  alreadv  been  made  to  tubercular  pleurisy.  The 
tubercles  occur  in  the  K>rm  of  comparatively  small  white  nodules 
which  are  present  in  the  substance  of  the  pleura,  but  near  the 
surface.  Tney  are  very  commonly  hidden  by  fibrinous  exudation, 
and  are  therefore  most  easily  seen  on  separating  the  lobes,  the 
contact  of  which  has  prevented  any  thick  fibrinous  deposit.  The 
pleurisjr  is  usually  prolonged,  and  we  have  at  once  fibrinons 
exudation  with  a  certain  amount  of  serum  and  chronic  thickening 
of  the  membrane. 

Pleural  Adhesions. — We  have  already  seen  that  an  acute 
pleurisy  may  result  in  adhesion  of  the  sac,  the  process  of  adhesion 
resulting  from  coalescence  of  the  surfaces  which  have  become  like 
granulation  tissue  from  the  inflammation.  Such  adhesion  will  not 
occur  so  long  as  fibrine  is  present  on  the  surface,  and  is  to  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  the  mere  gluing  which  may  occur  in  the 
earlier  stages  from  the  adhesion  of  the  fibrinous  exudation  on 
opposed  surfaces.  But  we  have  also  seen  that  in  the  frequent 
chronic  pleurisy  of  phthisis  a  similar  adhesion  occurs,  and  the 
method  of  its  occurrence  is  similar.  Without  any  fibrinous  or 
serous  exudation  (hence  called  dry  pleurisy)  the  surfaces  come  to 
have  the  characters  of  granulation  tissue  and  coalescence  with 
vascular  communication  occurs. 

Hybrothorax  is  a  dropsy  of  the  pleural  sac.  The  serous  exuda- 
tion of  acute  pleurisy  is  not  to  be  placed  in  this  category,  which 
only  includes  cases  in  which  the  transudation  is  increased  without 
inflammation.  Most  frequently  it  is  part  of  a  general  dropsy,  as 
in  Bright's  disease,  cardiac  disease,  or  anaemia.  Malignant  tumors, 
especially  secondary  cancers,  produce  hydrothorax  just  as  they 
produce  accumulation  in  the  peritoneal  sac.  As  cancers  spread 
along  the  lymphatic  spaces  it  may  possibly  be  that  the  dropsy 
results  from  obstruction  of  these. 

Pneumothorax  has  been  referred  to  in  connection  with  phthisis 
pulmonalis,  and  the  mode  of  origin  there  indicated  is  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases.  Of  the  remainder  there  are  some  in  which 
it  is  due  to  empyema — the  visceral  pleura  has  soflened  and  the 
lung  has  become  ulcerated  so  as  to  communicate  with  the  pleura, 
or  to  gangrene  of  the  lung,  or  to  metastatic  abscesses,  or  to  the 
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bursting  of  emphysematous  vesicles,  or  to  a  traumatic  cause.  The 
air  in  the  pleural  cavity  is  usually  at  a  high  pressure  and  the  cavity 
is  much  distended,  so  that  when  the  chest  is  opened  the  air  rushes 
out  with  some  force.  The  pleural  cavitv  as  exposed  presents  a 
remarkably  empty  appearance,  the  lung  feeing  compressed  except 
where  there  are  adhesions,  which  may  form  tense  bridges  across 
from  parietal  to  visceral  layer  or  may  limit  the  pneumothorax  con- 
siderably. If  the  patient  live  there  is  nearly  always  an  acute 
suppurative  pleurisy,  so  that  the  condition  may  be  designated  pyo- 
pneumothorax. 

Experimental  observation  seems  to  show  that  the  air  may  be 
absorbed,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  actual  clinical  observation.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  pneumothorax  beine 
followed  by  suppurative  pleurisy,  the  aperture  does  not  close  ana 
the  condition  persists  till  death,  which  is  not  generally  long  de- 
layed. 

Tumors  of  the  pleura  are  rarely  primary,  but  osteomas  and 
lipomas  have  been  seen.  Cases  have  also  been  described  of 
primarjr  cancer  of  the  pleura  in  which  the  tumor  appeared  to  take 
origin  m  the  endothelium  of  the  sac  or  of  its  lymphatics. 

Secondary  tumors  are  not  infrequent.  A  sarcoma  of  the  medi- 
astinum, originating  in  the  bronchial  glands,  may  result  in  an  erup- 
tion of  secondary  tumors  in  the  pleura,  or  a  cancer  originating  m 
connection  with  the  bronchi  at  the  root  of  the  lunff  may  have  a 
similar  consequence.  In  cancer  of  the  mamma  tne  secondary 
tumors  sometimes  involve  the  chest-wall  and  are  propagated  to 
the  pleura,  where  they  produce  an  eruption,  and  may  pass  on  to  the 
lungs.  Cancers  of  the  peritoneum  also  frequently  cause  cancer  of 
the  pleura.  In  all  these  cases  the  tumors  form  pale  soft  masses 
which  are  usually  flat  and  sessile,  but  may  show  considerable 
prominence.  As  already  mentioned,  the  cancers  are  usually  asso- 
ciated with  dropsical  exudation. 
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INTRODUCTORY  OBSERVATIONS. 

In  Studying  the  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal  certain  facts  as 
to  its  structure  and  functions  are  to  be  borne  in  mind.  The  canal 
is  lined  throughout  by  a  mucous  membrane,  which  consists  of 
loose  connective  tissue  covered  with  epithelium  in  one  or  several 
layers.  In  the  mucous  membrane  and  to  some  extent  beneath  it 
are  glands  which  in  different  parts  have  different  structures,  but 
ever3rwhere  secrete  materials  that  pass  into  the  calibre  of  the  canal. 
In  addition  to  these  there  are  in  many  parts  closed  follicles  of  a 
lymphatic  structure  which  usually  lie  near  the  surface  and  fre- 
quently take  part  in  changes  going  on  there.  Beneath  the  mucous 
membrane  is  the  submucous  tissue  which,  for  the  most  part,  is 
loose,  and  so  allows  the  mucous  membrane  to  go  into  folds  or  be 
stretched  out  flat  according  to  the  state  of  dilatation  or  contraction 
of  the  canal.  Outside  this  there  is  a  muscular  coat,  generally  in 
two  layers,  by  means  of  which  movements  and  variations  in  calibre 
are  eflfected.  In  most  parts  of  the  intestinal  canal  there  is  a  serous 
coat  outside  of  all. 

In  the  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal  it  is  chiefly  the  mucous 
membrane  that  we  have  to  deal  with,  the  subjacent  structures 
being  usually  subordinate  to  and  affected  secondarily  to  it.  The 
serous  coat,  it  is  true,  is  often  affected  independently ;  its  diseases, 
however,  do  not  belong  specially  to  the  alimentary  canal,  but  to 
the  peritoneum  as  a  whole.  The  mucous  membrane  on  account 
of  its  exposure  to  a  variety  of  influences  derived  from  the  varying 
contents  of  the  canal  is  specially  liable  to  inflammations,  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  diseases  to  be  considered  here  are  inflam- 
matory ones. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  convenience  to  subdivide  the  alimentary 
canal  into  different  sections  and  to  consider  each  of  these  separately. 


A.— THE  MOUTH. 

As  the  mouth  is  exposed  in  an  especial  manner  to  external 
influences,  so  its  mucous  membrane  possesses  an  epithelium  in 
many  layers,*  and  it  is  not  nearly  so  liable  to  inflammations  as  most 
other  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
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INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE  MOUTH. 

Catarrh. — If  we  leave  out  of  view  the  catarrhs  of  the  fauces 
and  pharynx  which  we  consider  afterwards,  simple  catarrh  of  the 
mouth  is  exceedingly  rare  as  a  primary  disease.  It  is  not  infre- 
quent, however,  as  a  secondary  affection,  arising  from  the  irritation 
of  carious  teeth,  from  the  use  of  mercury,  the  presence  of  ulcers, 
etc.  It  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  acute  fevers,  especially 
typhus,  scarlet  fever,  smallpox  and  measles.  In  these  fevers  there 
is  also  a  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  and  the  inflammation  in  both  seems 
due  to  the  action  of  the  poison  in  the  blood. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  swollen  and  red  and  there  is  ffreatly 
increased  desquamation  of  the  epithelium,  especially  inside  the 
cheeks  and  on  the  tongue.  The  desquamated  epithelium  is  mixed 
with  leucocytes,  serous  exudation,  and  mucus  in  varying  proportions, 
and  on  that  account  it  has  varying  characters.  On  the  toneue 
there  is  usually  much  epithelium  which  lies  on  the  surface,  and  so 
a  tolerably  thick  layer  is  formed  mostly  of  a  whitish  or  yellowish 
color  (furred  tongue).  On  the  cheeks  and  gums  there  is  more  fluid 
and  less  epithelium.  In  the  midst  of  the  epithelium  and  leucocytes 
bacteria  and  leptothrix  threads  are  to  be  found.  If  the  patient  is 
feverish  and  lies  with  the  mouth  open,  the  catarrhal  products  dry 
in  and  form  a  dirty  brownish  coating  of  the  tongue  and  gums 
which  goes  under  tne  name  of  sorbes. 

Sometimes  the  inflammation  centres  especially  around  the 
mucous  glands,  and  they  may  form  prominent  nodules  or  vesicles. 
To  this  form  the  name  follicular  stomatitis  has  been  given,  and 
it  is  frequently  seen  in  children  during  dentition  or  after  measles, 
and  is  often  associated  with  catarrh  of  the  stomach  or  intestine. 
The  vesicles  or  small  prominences  frequently  burst  and  leave 
multiple  small  ulcers  covered  by  a  dirty  exudation. 

Catarrh  of  the  mouth  rarely  assumes  a  phlegmonous  character, 
in  this  respect  contrasting  with  inflammation  of  the  fauces. 

Thrush  or  Aphthous  Stomatitis  or  Soor. — This  condition  has 
already  been  mentioned  as  connected  with  the  presence  of  a  fungus. 
It  occurs  in  the  mouths  of  young  unhealthy  children,  but  is  also 
occasionally  seen  in  emaciated  adults,  as  in  aiabetes.  The  normal 
secretion  of  the  mouth  is  alkaline,  but  in  this  disease  it  becomes 
acid,  which  may  perhaps  be  the  reason  that  the  fiingus  develops. 
If  the  mouth  be  examined  it  will  be  found  beset  with  small  white 
spots,  which  look  like  little  bits  of  white  curd  on  the  surface  of 
tne  mucous  membrane.  These  patches  are,  however,  adherent, 
and  in  removing  them  the  mucous  membrane  beneath  will  be 
found  red  and  bleeding.  The  white  patch  consists  of  epithelium 
united  into  a  membrane  by  a  fiingus,  the  oldium  albicans  (Fie.  238V 
It  consists  of  branching  threads  composed  of  elongated  cells 
placed  end  to  end  and  sometimes  losing  themselves  in  masses 
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of  aporee.     The  aphthous  patches  frequently  extend  from  the 
mouth  downwards  to  the  pharynx  and  ceBopbagus. 

The  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  certain  special 
FOBHS  OF  INFLAMMATION  dcBerves  particular  mention.  In  smallpox, 
besides  a  general  catarrh  there  are  vesicles  or  pustules  analogous  to 
those  on  the  skin.  We  have  liret  whitish  patches  consisting 
of  raised  and  desquamating  epithelium.     The  epithelium  is  soon 


discharged  and  superficial  ulcers  result.  In  bcurvy  there  is  great 
swelling  and  oedema  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gums  around 
the  teeth.  The  gums  bleed  and,  apparently  as  a  consequence  of 
this,  ulcers  form  at  the  edges  of  the  teeth  and  may  extend  down  to 
the  bone,  which  may  undergo  necrosis.  Very  often  the  teeth  are 
loosened.  As  a  consequence  of  the  use  op  mkrcuby  we  sometimes 
have  a  considerable  stomatitis.  It  occurs  after  the  medicinal  use 
of  mercury  and  also  among  workmen  who  employ  it  in  their  occu- 
pations. The  mucous  membrane  is  swollen,  especially  that  of  the 
gums  and  cheeks,  and  there  is  severe  salivation.  Ulcers  frequently 
form,  especially  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  cheeks  and  lips,  an& 
on  the  edges  of  the  tongue.  They  may  be  in  the  form  of  flat 
excoriations  or  deeper  ulcers  with  a  membranous  covering. 

GANORENons  Stomatitis  or  Cahcrdm  Oris  or  Noma. — This  dis- 
ease, which  is  fortunately  a  rare  one,  occurs  in  badly  nourished 
children,  particularly  when  reduced  by  severe  illness  such  as 
scarlet  fever  or  measles.  It  presents  itself  first  as  a  diffuse  swelling 
of  the  cheek  which  is  seen  to  be  tense,  red,  and  glistening,  wim 
one  spot  in  the  centre  usually  redder  than  the  rest.  On  examining 
the  ineidc  of  the  mouth  there  is  already  an  excavated  ulcer  oppo- 
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site  the  red  spot  on  the  cheek,  and  the  gums  opposite  may  also  be 
ulcerated.  As  the  disease  progresses,  more  and  more  of  the 
raucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  ulcerated  away.  At  the  same 
time  the  red  spot  on  the  cheek  gets  black  in  the  centre,  and  after- 
wards extends  in  area.  By  and  by  a  slough  of  various  sizes  sepa- 
rates and  a  communication  forms  through  the  cheek  with  the 
inside  of  the  mouth.  If  the  patient  survive  still  further  destruction 
occurs,  the  necrosis  passing  on  to  the  surrounding  skin  of  the  jaws, 
even  to  the  ear  and  eyelids.  There  may  be  necrosis  of  the  jaws. 
Not  infrequently  this  disease  is  associatea  with  a  gangrenous  pneu- 
monia and  there  are  general  symptoms  of  septic  poisoning. 

The  exact  nature  of  this  disease  is  not  known,  but  it  must  be 
suspected  from  the  rapid  necrosis  that  a  specific  virus  has  to  do 
with  it. 

Inflammation  of  the  tongue  deserves  a  brief  special  notice.  We 
have  seen  that  the  tongue  takes  part  in  most  of  the  inflammations 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  but  sometimes  it  becomes  the  seat  of  a 
special  inflammation  of  its  substance,  a  true  glossitis.  This  may 
occur  as  a  result  of  wounds  or  irritations  from  without,  or  in  the 
course  of  such  diseases  as  erysipelas  and  smallpox.  The  tongue 
swells  greatly  in  conseq^uence  of  the  inflammatory  infiltration  of 
the  interstitial  connective  tissue,  and  this  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  goes  on  to  the  formation  of  abscesses.  The  muscular  fibres 
are  swollen,  pale  and  brittle.  Usually  the  inflammation  ends  in 
resolution,  but  sometimes  it  becomes  chronic,  and  there  may  be 
great  increase  of  connective  tissue  with  permanent  induration  of 
the  tongue. 

INFECTIVE  TUMORS  OF  THE  MOUTH. 

Syphilis. — We  have  various  syphilitic  lesions  in  the  mouth,  from 
slight  inflammation  to  deep  ulceration.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
meet  with  a  primary  chancre  on  the  lips.  In  that  case  there  is  a 
prominent  tumor  which  has,  in  more  than  one  case,  been  taken 
for  an  epithelioma.  On  microscopic  examination  the  tumor  is 
found  to  consist  of  immense  aggregations  of  round  cells  (Fig.  239). 

The  catarrh  which  accompanies  the  secondary  stage  is  often  very 
slight,  but  it  may  be  accompanied  by  superficial  ulceration  of  con- 
siderable extent.  Flat  condylomata  are  particularly  frequent  in 
the  mouth,  and  they  often  break  down  and  form  superficial  ulcers, 
especially  on  the  lower  lip  and  angle  of  the  mouth.  The  deeper 
ulcers  arise  in  connection  with  gummata,  which  form  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  may  lead  to  very  serious  loss 
of  substance.  If  healing  occurs  a  cicatrix  forms,  but  cicatrices 
sometimes  occur  without  ulceration  having  taken  place,  the 
gumma  itself  giving  place  to  a  cicatrix.  The  gummata  not  infi^ 
quently  have  their  saat  deep  in  the  substance  of  the  tongue,  and 
the  resulting  cicatrices,  with  or  without  ulceration,  may  produce 
very  marked  deformity  of  this  organ. 


TUMOBS   OF   THE    MOUTH. 


LuPCs  not  infrequently  extends  from  the  neighboring  skin  into 
the  mouth  and  may  prodnce  considerable  destruction.  Leprosy 
also   affecta  the    mucous   membrane   of  the    mouth    sometimes. 


to  ward  e  tba  lafl. 


Glanders  occasionally  manifests  itself  here.     Tubercular  ulcers 
are  exceedingly  rare. 

TUMORS   OF   THE   MOUTH. 

Those  are  of  somewhat  frequent  occurrence  and  considerable 
variety.  Wo  rarefy  meet  with  fibromas,  lipomas,  and  enehon- 
dromas.  Rather  more  common  are  adenoid  tumors  of  the  lips. 
These  take  origin  in  the  mucous  glands  of  the  lips,  and  frequently 
become  converted  into  mucous  or  colloid  cysts.  They  form  promi- 
nent rounded  tumors  sometimes  as  large  as  a  hazel-nut,  and  arc 
readily  enucleated.  Vascular  tumors,  mostly  congenital  nivvi, 
are  not  infrequent  on  the  lips,  forming  either  flat  elevations  or, 
more  rarely,  prominent  tumors  with  limited  base.  Vascular  tumors 
are  also  met  with  on  the  tongue.  AVarts  occur  on  the  lips,  espe- 
cially at  the  edges.  In  that  situation  they  are  mostly  hard,  while 
those  on  the  proper  mucous  membrane  are  soft.  Xot  infrequently 
the  wart  ulcerates,  and,  it  is  said,  may  give  origin  to  a  cancerous 
tumor.  "Warty  outgrowths  also  occur  on  the  tongue.  The  papilire 
of  the  tongue  sometimes  undergo  great  elongation,  especially  their 
epithelial  layers,  and  we  may  have  a  condition  as  of  hairs  on  the 
tongue. 

Sarcomas  rarely  develop  in  the  mouth  itself,  although  thoy  have 
been  mot  with  in  the  tongue.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  tind  a  sarcoma  ot  the  jaws  growing  from  the  periosteum 
and  projecting  into  the  mouth.  This  applies  especiallv  to  the  form 
of  tumor  called  epulis.     This  name  is  given  genei-ally  to  tumors 
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which  arise  from  the  alveolar  processes  of  the  jaws,  growing  mainly 
from  the  periosteum.  These  are  mostly  sarcomas,  and  composed 
of  spindle-cells,  but  they  nearly  always  contain  giant-cells,  and 
sometimes  these  are  in  large  numbers.  Osseous  trabeculae  pass 
into  them  frequently  from  the  bone  beneath.  As  these  tumors 
grow  they  push  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gums  before  them, 
and  so  form  red  prominences  of  a  rounded  form,  behind,  in  front 
of,  or  between  the  teeth,  and  generally  hard  to  the  feel.  The  teeth 
are  often  considerably  displaced  by  them  as  they  grow,  especially 
when  they  assume  large  dimensions  as  sometimes  happens. 

Cancers  of  the  mouth  are  nearly  all  of  the  epithelial  variety. 
They  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence  on  the  lips  and  are  also 
common  on  the  tongue.  On  the  lips  epithelioma  is  almost  con- 
fined to  the  male  sex,  and  has  its  seat  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  in  the  lower  lip.  This  is  frequently  ascribed  to  the  fact  that 
in  men  the  lip  is  more  frequently  exposed  to  irritation  by  smoking 
short  pipes  and  in  shaving.  On  the  tongue  the  epithelioma  usually 
forms  at  the  edge,  and  it  is  often  said  that  the  irritation  of  the 
sharp  edge  of  a  carious  tooth  has  been  the  starting-point.  The 
epithelioma  begins  in  a  limited  infiltration  of  the  lip  or  tongue, 
but  as  a  rule  ulceration  soon  occurs,  and  the  tumor  presents  itself 
as  a  flat  or  excavated  ulcer  with  infiltrated  edges.  By  ulceration 
great  destruction  may  take  place  of  the  lips  and  skin  around,  or 
of  the  tongue.  Secondary  epitheliomatous  formation  frequently 
occurs  in  the  submaxillary  lymphatic  glands,  and  may  extend  to 
the  glands  of  the  neck. 

Macroglossia  is  a  condition  in  which  the  tongue  is  greatly  in- 
creased in  bulk,  the  enlargement  being  nearly  always  congenital. 
Even  at  birth  the  tongue  may  be  too  large  for  the  mouth  and 
project  beyond  the  lips.  Afterwards  it  may  increase  still  more, 
and  as  the  child  grows  it  may  displace  the  alveolar  processes 
considerably.  For  the  most  part  there  is  no  hypertrophy  here 
except  of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue,  but  evidences  of  new 
formation  of  muscular  tissue  have  been  observed.  As  a  rule,  the 
lymph-spaces  of  the  hypertrophied  connective  tissue  are  greatly 
enlarged,  and  there  is  even  a  formation  of  cavernous  tissue,  the 
spaces  in  which  are  filled  with  lymph.  In  this  way  we  may  speak 
of  lymphangioma  cavernosum  as  taking  part  in  the  condition.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  condition  here  somewhat  resembles  that 
in  elephantiasis,  there  being  in  both  cases  a  great  new  formation 
of  succulent  connective  tissue  with  wide  lymph-spaces.  The  re- 
semblance is  further  indicated  in  the  fact  that  the  lips  frequently 
hypertrophy  as  well. 

Ranula  is  a  name  applied  to  cysts  which  form  beneath  the 
tongue.  These  mostly  arise  as  retention  cysts  from  closure  of 
Wharton's  duct  (duct  of  the  submaxillary .  gland)  or  the  duct  of 
the  sublingual  gland,  but  they  may  take  origin  in  the  mucous 
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glands.  Before  the  occurrence  of  the  cyst  there  is  usually  some 
inflammation  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth  very  often  connected  with 
affections  of  the  teeth.  According  to  the  observations  of  Reck- 
linghausen, referred  to  at  p.  199,  the  cyst  arises  by  dilatation  of 
the  duct,  while  the  gland  structure  persists  and  furnishes  the  ma- 
terial by  whose  accumulation  the  cyst  forms  (see  Fig.  81,  p.  199). 


AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  TEETH. 

In  studying  the  diseases  of  the  teeth,  we  have  to  remember 
what  are  their  constituent  and  related  structures.  The  hard  pait 
of  the  tooth  consists  of  enamel,  dentine,  and  cement.  The  enamel, 
containing  very  little  organic  matter  (only  about  two  or  three 
per  cent.),  is  for  the  most  part  passive,  and  even  presents  great 
mechanical  resistance  to  destructive  processes.  In  its  original 
formation  it  is  a  superadded  structure,  and  for  this  reason  also  it 
takes  little  part  in  the  morbid  changes  which  occur  in  the  teeth. 
The  DENTINE,  consisting  of  tubules  with  a  hard  matrix,  possesses 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  organic  matter  (twenty-eight  per 
cent),  and  is  much  more  directly  involved  in  morbid  processes. 
The  CEMENT,  which  covers  those  parts  of  the  tooth  which  are 
devoid  of  enamel,  consists  of  true  bone,  and  is  liable  to  changes 
of  a  similar  nature  to  those  of  bone. 

Turning  to  the  soft  parts,  the  pulp  fills  the  cavity  of  the  tooth 
and  has  an  outline  parallel  to  that  of  the  tooth  as  a  whole.  The 
pulp  is  a  soft,  highly  vascular  tissue,  and  is  concerned  in  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  dentine.  It  is  also  richly  supplied  with  nerves  whose 
filaments  pass  in  part  into  the  dentinal  tubules.  The  pulp  is  so 
sensitive  that  in  popular  language  it  is  called  "  the  nerve."  In  the 
original  formation  of  the  tooth  the  dentine  is  produced  by  the 
structure  which  is  afterwards  represented  by  the  pulp,  and  through 
life  the  latter  retains  to  a  considerable  extent  its  formative  power. 
As  we  shall  see  afterwards,  it  is  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the 
secondary  dentine. 

The  tooth  is  fitted  accurately  into  the  alveolus  by  means  of  the 
cement  on  the  one  hand  and  the  dental  periosteum  or  periodontal 
membrane  on  the  other.  This  membrane,  lyin^  between  the 
cement  and  the  bone  of  the  jaw,  forms  a  kind  of  double  periosteum, 
and  is,  from  its  position,  very  liable  to  the  action  of  mechanical 
forces,  being  placed  between  two  rigid  structures,  one  of  which 
(the  tooth)  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  mechanical  interference.  It  is 
continuous  at  the  apex  of  the  root  with  the  pulp,  and  at  the  neck 
with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gums  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
periosteum  of  the  jaw  on  the  other.  We  shall  see  afterwards  that 
inflammations  are  apt  to  extend  from  the  pulp  to  the  dental  peri*- 
osteum,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  gums  and  maxillary  periosteum. 

Caries. — This  name  is  applied  to  a  condition  which  is  not  quite 
analogous  to  caries  of  bone,  except  in  so  far  as  in  both  there  is 
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destruction  of  the  dense  calcified  structure.  Caries  of  bone  is 
related  to  intiammatory  processes,  but  caries  of  the  teeth  has  no 
Buch  origin.  It  consists  of  a  sofYening  usually  progressive,  of  the 
enamel  and  dentine  and  their  subsequent  disintegration.  The  pro- 
cess appears  to  begin  very  commonly  in  places  where  the  enamel 
ahowa  normally  rather  deep  furrows,  and  is  therefore  thinner  and 
more  easily  destroyed  than  elsewhere.  When  the  cariea  reaches 
the  dentine  it  advances  more  freely,  so  that  the  enamel  may  to  some 
extent  be  undermined.  The  lime  salts  are  first  absorbed,  and  then 
the  organic  basis  is  broken  down.  The  caries  advances  in  the 
direction  of  the  dentinal  tubules,  as  shown  in  Fig.  240. 

Various  views  have  been  held  as  to  the  nature  of  the  proeeaa. 
At  one  time  it  was  regarded  as  inflammatory,  but  this  view  may  be 
set  aside,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  a  process 
FiQ.  240.  exactly  similar  occurs  iu  teeth  which  have  been 

drawn  and  reinserted,  as  well  as  in  artificial 
teeth  made  of  the  ivory  of  the  hippopotamus. 
The  caries  consists,  in  fact,  of  a  gradual  solution 
of  the  lime  salts,  and  for  this  solution  we  muat 
infer  the  existence  of  an  acid.  The  secretion  of 
the  mouth  is  naturally  alkaline,  but  in  carious 
teeth  an  acid  reaction  has  been  detected.  The 
acidity  is  often  connected  with  derangements  of 
the  stomach,  but  it  may  have  a  more  local  origin, 
as  when  the  secretion  of  the  gums  is  abnormal, 
or  perhaps  when  food  is  undergoing  acid  fermen- 
tation in  contact  with  the  teeth.  It  may  be  that 
before  the  teeth  yield  to  an  undue  acidity  they 
have  already  an  abnormally  weak  power  of 
resistance,  and  this  may  be  related  to  personal 
peculiarities,  inherited  or  otherwise. 

At  the  advancing  margin  of    the   cariea  a 

widening  of  the  dentinal  tubes  is  visible,  and  in 

these  widened  tubes,  as  well  as  in  the  carious 

Smtiodof tooth  wiih     (j^yity,  bactcfia  and  Icptothrix  threads  are  to  be 

Bvitiei  OD*  OD       h     ^o'^'i'i-     ^y  some  the  process  has  been  ascribed 

■ide,  mid  in  tha  puiu-     ^'^  ^^^  actiou  of  tlicsc  organisms,  and  especially 

c»viir»[nwforin»tion    by  Kicbs,  but  tlicse  views  stand  in  need  of  con- 

of  leGODdsr;  dintine.      firmation. 
Th.iwondarjdonlme 

ia  not  oinoUy  on  tha  INFLAMMATION  frequently  follows  on  caries,  and 
lame  level  a«  the cavi-  ^jjg  p^,]p  jg  usually  involved.  It  is  aluiost  cer- 
tie?,  but  "  "|«  "-  tainly  attacked  if  the  caries  causes  penetration 
n"r'i'ubJM  kndtnit  '"'■**  ''^^  P"lPt  hut  cveu  before  this  takes  place 
from  ifaese.  (After  there  is  frequently  some  inflammation.  This 
SiLTEH.)  sometimes  expresses  itself  in  a  new  formation  of 

SECONDARY  DENTINE  inside  the  tooth  around  the 
point  to  which  the  caries  is  advancing  (see  Fig,  240).  In  this  way 
the  carious  cavity  may  be  abut  otl'  from  the  cii\'ity  of  the  pulp,  and 
so   a  more  aerioua   inflammation  warded   off.     Very  frequently, 
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however,  a  more  acute  inflammation  of  the  pulp  occurs,  with 
redness,  swelling,  great  pain,  not  infrequently  also  with  complete 
necrosis  of  the  pulp,  and,  in  consequence,  of  the  whole  tooth. 

The  inflammation  often  extends  to  structures  around  the  tooth. 
The  root-membrane  or  dental  periosteum,  which  covers  the  root 
portion  of  the  tooth,  is  the  structure  most  directly  attacked.  This 
membrane  is,  as  we  have  seen,  intimately  connected  towards  the 
neck  of  the  tooth  with  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  gums,  and  the 
periosteum  of  the  alveolar  process  of  the  jaw.  Inflammations  of 
these  structures,  especially  of  the  gums,  very  frequently  ensue, 
resulting  in  the  well-known  gum-boil,  which  often  goes  on  to  sup- 
puration and  abscess,  forming  the  so-called  parulis.  The  abscess 
usually  bursts  into  the  mouth,  but  it  may  produce  extensive  swell- 
ing of  the  gum,  and  lead  even  to  penetration  outwards,  resulting 
in  a  fistulous  opening  in  the  skin. 

The  result  may  be  even  more  serious  if  the  periosteum  of  the. 
jaw  becomes  inflamed,  resulting,  it  may  be,  in  suppuration  which 
is  apt  to  be  chronic.  With  the  periostitis  there  is  usually  new 
formation  of  bone,  causing  thickening  of  the  jaw. 

It  is  to  be  added  that  these  inflammations  of  the  root-membrane 
and  periosteum  of  the  jaw  sonietimes  occur  apart  from  caries,  as  a 
result,  for  instance,  of  poisoning  with  phosphorus  or  mercury,  and 
in  scurvy.  In  that  case  the  inflammation  is  not  limited  to  the 
neighborhood  of  one  tooth,  but  extends  probably  to  a  series. 

The  cement,  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  composed  of 
bony  tissue,  sometimes  undergoes  a  hypertrophy  to  which  the 
name  exostosis  or  osteoma  is  often  given.  This  is  scarcely  a  true 
bony  tumor,  but  originates  rather  in  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
cement,  leading  to  a  considerable  new  formation  of  bony  tissue. 
In  this  way  are  formed  prominent  tuberous  outgrowths  from  the 
roots  of  the  teeth,  which  may  be  localized  in  one  part  of  the  fang, 
or  cover  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  or  even  the  whole  root  por- 
tion of  the  tooth.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  as  if  the  root  was  enlarged 
by  rough  accretions  on  its  surface.  These  so-called  exostoses 
sometimes  otter  serious  resistance  to  the  extraction  of  the  teeth. 

Another  form  of  tumor  connected  with  the  teeth  is  that  which 
Virchow  has  called  the  odontoma.  This  tumor  arises  in  connec- 
tion with  teeth  retained  in  the  alveoli  by  faulty  development. 
The  tumors  are  composed  of  dentine  and  enamel,  and  are  of  small 
size  and  rare  occurrence. 


B.— THE  SOFT  PALATE,  PHARYNX,  AND  TONSILS. 

Introductory  Observations. — In  studying  the  diseases  of  these 
parts  there  are  two  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  account  very 
carefully :  the  one  concerns  the  structure  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  the  other  the  circumstances  as  to  its  exposure  to  influences 
from  without. 
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The  mucous  membrane  here  differs  from  that  of  the  mouth 
proper  chieflv  in  respect  that  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  mucous 
glands  there  are  numerous  lymphatic  follicles.  The  distinction 
between  these  two  is  not  always  correctly  appreciated.  The 
mucous  glands  are  racemose  glands  with  proper  ducts,  opening  on 
the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  follicular  glands,  as 
thev  are  often  called  in  rather  a  confusino:  way,  are  strictly  com- 
parable  with  the  closed  follicles  of  the  intestine.  In  the  pharynx, 
soft  palate,  and  root  of  the  tongue  they  occur  in  the  form  of 
isolated  rounded  masses  of  lymphatic  tissue,  like  the  solitary 
follicles  of  the  intestine.  In  the  tonsils  we  have  aggregations  of 
these  follicles  not  unlike  Peyer's  patches.  The  prominence  of 
these  follicles  in  the  tonsils  causes  the  mucous  membrane  to  be 
thrown  into  folds,  and  so  we  have  comparatively  deep  recesses, 
which  are  sometimes  called  cr^-pts,  and  in  which  secretions  may 
accumulate,  especially  if  their  depth  is  exaggerated  by  diseased 
conditions. 

The  other  circumstance  alluded  to  is  that  from  their  exposed 
condition  these  parts  are  peculiarly  prone  to  irritation  from  agents 
coming  to  them  by  the  inspired  air.  The  nmcous  membrane  of 
the  mouth  generally  seems  peculiarly  resistant  to  external  irrita- 
tions, but  here,  where  there  is  the  transition,  as  it  were,  from  the 
mucous  membrane  exposed  to  external  influences  to  that  protected 
from  them  these  inflammatory  manifestations  occur  \vith  peculiar 
frequency.  Almost  all  the  diseases  we  have  to  treat  of  here  are 
forms  of  inflammation,  and  it  is  usual  to  describe  these  under  the 
c^eneral  desifirnation  of  Ancdna. 


INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE  FAUCES. 

Acute  Catarrhal  Angina. — This  forms  the  most  ordinarv  sore 
throat,  and  occurs  either  from  "cold,''  especially  at  seasons  of  the 
vear  when  sudden  changes  of  temperature  are  prevalent,  or  as  a 
local  symptom  of  a  general  disease,  such  as  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
smallpox.  It  may  be  said  regardino^  scarlet  fever,  smallpox,  and 
diphtlieria  that  the  throat  atiection  in  them  begins  with  an  acute 
catarrh,  but  that,  especially  in  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria,  it 
nearly  always  goes  on  to  something  more  serious.  In  the  simple 
catarrh  there  are  redness  and  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane 
with  a  mucous  exudation  which  covers  the  surface  and  mav  have 
a  touirh  consistence.  Sometimes  vesicles  form  on  the  mucous 
membrane. 

Chronic  catarrh  very  frequently  follows  on  the  acute  form, 
especially  when  there  have  been  repeated  attacks.  The  conditions 
are  somewhat  different  in  different  cases,  and  rather  comj)licated 
classifications  have  been  introduced.  As  in  other  chronic  inflam- 
mations, there  is  here,  for  the  most  part,  thickening  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  but  there  are  different  ways  in  which  this  may,  to  some 
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extent,  localize  itself.  There  may  be  a  general  hypertrophy  of  the 
superficial  layers  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and,  as  the  bloodvessels 
remain  congested,  it  is  a  rather  succulent  swelling.  This  causes 
what  is  called  the  relaxed  throat.  The  appearances  are  most  pro- 
nounced in  the  case  of  the  uvula,  which  becomes  elongated,  some- 
times to  a  very  marked  extent.  At  other  times  the  swelling  is 
not  so  uniform,  but  with  some  general  thickening  there  is  an 
occasional  localized  prominence,  causing  the  mucous  membrane  to 
assume  a  granular  appearance.  This  form  occurs  mostly  among 
clergymen,  singers,  actors  and  others  whose  occupation  requires 
them  to  use  their  voices  for  prolonged  periods  with  a  loud  tone. 
It  is  not  by  any  means  certain  what  the  exact  structure  of  the 
prominent  granulations  in  this  disease  is,  but  it  seems  likely  that 
there  are  really  two  conditions  included  under  the  name.  In  one 
of  them,  the  mucous  glands  are  involved  and  may  be  seen  dis- 
charging a  milky  fluid.  In  the  other,  the  enlargement  is  not 
connected  with  the  mucous  glands,  but  is  usually  supposed  to 
depend  on  enlargement  of  the  closed  follicles,  although  Stoerk  has 
recently  stated  that  it  really  consists  of  a  hypertrophy  of  the  epi- 
thelium. The  condition  is  often  called  follicular  pharyngitis  from 
the  view  that  the  closed  follicles  are  mainly  concerned.  Ulcers 
may  form  in  connection  with  these  swellings,  and  they  are  called 
follicular  ulcers. 

Acute  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  fauces  frequently 
results  in  the  formation  of  abscesses.  It  is  a  condition  of  some- 
what common  occurrence.  Here  there  is  not  merely  a  surface 
catarrh,  but  the  mucous  membrane  and  submucous  tissue  are 
involved  in  an  acute  inflammation  of  a  very  intense  kind  which 
usually  goes  on  to  suppuration.  The  disease  very  commonly 
begins  on  one  side  and  frequently  involves  the  tonsil,  sometimes 
extending  thence  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.  The 
swelling  and  redness  are  very  great  from  hyperemia  and  oedema 
of  the  whole  structures,  and  the  patient  may  have  difficulty  in 
opening  the  mouth.  If  it  goes  on  to  suppuration,  the  pus  often 
collects  and  forms  an  abscess  which  bursts  into  the  throat.  In 
some  cases  the  acute  inflammation  extends  downwards  to  the  base 
of  the  epiglottis,  and  the  case  becomes  dangerous  because  of  the 
possible  supervention  of  oedema  glottidis.  It  should  be  added 
that  the  name  quinsy  is  applied  to  this  disease  as  well  *as  to  a  more 
local  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  alone. 

The  causes  of  the  inflammation  are  frequently  obscure.  It 
seems  as  if  some  intense  irritant  were  acting  on  the  fauces,  and 
the  fact  that  severe  sore  throats  often  occur  in  a  number  of  per- 
sons about  the  same  time  would  point  to  the  existence  of  a  virus 
of  some  kind.  The  occurrence  of  a  similar  inflammation  in  scarlet 
fever  is  also  confirmatory  of  the  supposition  that  the  disease  owes 
its  origin  to  a  virus.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  inflammation, 
after  attacking  one  side,  passes  round  and  involves  the  other,  and 
this  looks  like  an  irritant  which  propagates  itself 
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Diphtheria. — The  changes  which  occur  in  this  disease  have 
already  been  referred  to  in  considering  its  manifestations  in  the 
air-passages.  It  usually  begins  in  the  fauces  and  has  its  centre 
there.  The  characteristic  phenomenon  here  is  the  formation  of 
a  fibrinous  exudation.  In  order  to  that  there  must  be  necrosis 
of  the  epithelium  on  the  surface.  As  we  have  seen,  there  is 
usually  in  the  fauces  a  deeper  necrosis  involving  the  mucous 
membrane  to  a  greater  or  less  depth.  Besides  the  exudation  and 
necrosis  there  are  other  signs  of  inflammation,  chiefly  in  the  pres- 
ence of  leucocytes  infiltrating  the  mucous  membrane  and  passing 
into  the  exudation. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  mucous  membrane  is  not  in- 
volved in  the  exudation,  so  that  when  the  exudation  is  removed 
there  is  no  loss  of  substance.  As  a  rule,  however,  there  is  necrosis 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  this  in  all  degrees  till  we  come  to 
the  so-called  gangrenous  form.  In  this  form,  as  the  exudation 
separates,  it  carries  with  it  portions  of  tissue,  and  as  these  only  by 
degrees  become  detached  from  the  living  tissue,  it  looks  as  if 
exudation  and  dead  tissue  were  together  sloughs  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  These  sloughs  frequently  look  more  serious  than  they 
are,  but  there  may  be  considerable  loss  of  substance,  and  ulcers  of 
some  depth  and  size  may  be  left. 

The  disposition  of  the  patches  of  exuflation  is  very  various. 
Sometimes  they  are  mainly  on  the  tonsils,  sometimes  on  the  soft 
palate  and  uvula.  Extension  to  the  posterior  nares  on  the  one 
hand  and  to  the  larynx  on  the  other  is  very  frequent,  the  latter,  as 
we  have  seen,  being  particularly  common. 

Acute  Tonsillitis  is,  as  we  have  seen,  occasionally  a  part  of  a 
general  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  fauces.  Occurring 
more  independently  it  is  accompanied  by  considerable  swelling, 
consisting  of  an  inflammatory  infiltration  of  the  lymphatic  follicles 
of  the  tonsils.  Sometimes  it  goes  on  to  suppuration,  but  rarely 
does  so  when  the  tonsils  alone  are  affected.  The  swelling  in  many 
cases  does  not  fully  subside,  and  gives  rise  to  a  more  or  less  per- 
manent enlargement  such  as  we  have  next  to  consider. 

Chronic  Tonsillitis  mainly  shows  itself  in  the  form  of  hyper- 
trophy OF  THE  tonsils.  Certain  persons,  especially  in  \outh,  are 
prone  to  repeated  subacute  inflammations  of  the  tonsils,  and  as  these 
recur  the  tonsils  acquire  a  permanent  enlargement.  This  consists 
anatomically  in  a  true  hypertrophy  of  the  lymphatic   follicles,  \ 

althousrh  there  is  sometimes  also  an  increase  of  the  interstitial  con- 
nective  tissue.     For  this  reason  the  tonsils  are  rarelv  much  indu- 

ft 

rated,  the  soft  lymphatic  tissue  existing  so  abundantly  as  to  make 
the  structure  as  a  whole  somewhat  soft.  The  hypertrophy  appears 
to  be  not  alwavs  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation,  or  at  least  it 
is  frequently  altogether  out  of  proportion  in  amount  to  the  inflam- 
mation. The  greatest  degree  of  hypertrophy  is  met  with  in 
children,  and  they  are  not  so  liable  to  acute  tonsillitis  as  youths. 


B 
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There  are  cases  even  of  congenital  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils,  and 
there  are  still  more  frequent  cases  of  a  gradual  enlargement  with- 
out any  apparent  attacks  of  inflammation.  In  this  way  the  tonsils 
may  acquire  very  large  dimensions,  reaching  the  size  of  a  hen's 
egg  on  some  occasions. 

Syphilitic  Disease  of  the  Fauces. — This  manifests  itself  in 
multifarious  ways.  A  persistent  catarrh  having  the  ordinary 
characters  of  subacute  simple  catarrh  is  very  common.  Mucous 
tubercles  or  condylomata  are  tolerably  frequent,  especially  in  the 
pillars  of  the  fauces  and  in  the  soft  palate.  In  the  tertiary  stage, 
with  or  without  the  formation  of  gummata,  there  may  be  ulcer- 
ation of  the  mucous  membrane.  Not  infrequently  the  ulceration 
extends  very  deeply  and  causes  destruction  of  the  uvula  and  palate. 
It  may  extend  to  the  epiglottis  and  no  further.  It  is  frequently 
accompanied  by  considerable  thickening  and  cicatricial  contraction, 
so  that  it  may  lead  to  great  deformity  and  sometimes  to  stenosis  of 
the  pharynx. 

Tubercular  Ulcers. — These  are  of  very  rare  occurrence  here, 
although  so  common  in  the  larynx.  The  disease  is  associated  with 
phthisis  pulmonalis,  and  is  really  due  to  an  extension  upwards  of 
tubercular  ulceration  of  the  larynx.  It  occurs  in  the  form 
of  superficial  ulcers,  originally  of  a  circular  form. 

The  Tumors  of  the  Fauces  are  not  so  different  from  those  of 
the  mouth  as  to  call  for  very  special  remark,  and  they  are  altogether 
of  much  less  frequent  occurrence.  We  meet  with  papillary 
excrescences,  cysts,  sarcomas,  and  epitheliomas. 


C— THE  (ESOPHAGUS. 

The  diseases  of  this  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  important 
from  a  practical  point  of  view,  chiefly  because  of  the  natural  narrow- 
ness of  the  tube.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  oesophagus  is 
covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  stratified  flat  epithelium,  and  the 
mucous  glands  are  comparatively  few. 

Dilatation  of  the  (Esophagus. — Of  this  somewhat  frequent 
condition  two  forms  may  be  distinguished.  Besides  a  local  dilata- 
tion about  to  be  mentioned,  we  have  a  general  dilatation  of  the 
tube  as  a  result  of  obstruction  at  any  part  of  its  course.  The 
obstruction  is  mostly  low  down  in  the  oesophagus  and  may  be  even 
at  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach ;  or  the  stomach  and  oesophagus 
may  be  simultaneously  dilated  by  obstruction  of  the  pyloric  end  of 
the  stomach.  With  the  dilatation  in  these  cases  there  may  be  con- 
siderable thickening  of  the  muscular  coat,  although  this  is  not 
always  present. 
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Contrasted  with  this  general  dilatation  is  the  partial  dilatation 
or  DIVERTICULUM.  The  mode  of  origin  of  these  diverticula  is 
sometimes  obscure.  There  are  some  which  seem  to  owe  their 
origin  to  an  imperfect  closure  of  the  communication  between  the 
oesophagus  and  the  trachea  during  foetal  life.  If  this  closure  be 
delayed,  then  the  wall  of  the  oesophagus  may  remain  bulged  out 
in  front  and  from  this  beginning  a  larger  diverticulum  may  arise. 
More  commonly,  however,  the  diverticula  form  on  the  posterior 
wall  at  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx  or  upper  part  of  the  oesoph- 
agus. It  is  probable  that  for  the  most  part  these  originate  by  a 
piece  of  hard  food  lodging  in  a  fold  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
being  gradually  pushed  outw^ards,  carrying  the  wall  of  the  tube 
with  it.  As  the  sac  enlarges,  it  hangs  downwards  with  its  mouth 
presenting  upwards,  and  so  it  is  always  ready  to  receive  the  food 
in  its  passage  downwards.  It  is  probable  that  in  most  of  these 
cases  there  is  a  separation  of  the  fibres  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
oesophagus  or  pharynx,  and  that  the  mucous  membrane  is  pushed, 
as  it  were,  through  the  muscular  coat.  It  is  consistent  with  this 
view  that  the  diverticula  are  most  common  at  the  junction  of 
pharynx  and  oesophagus,  where  the  circular  muscular  coat  is 
thinnest.  If  the  sac  is  of  any  consideraole  size  and  filled  wnth 
food,  it  will  press  on  the  oesophagus  below  its  mouth,  and  of  itself 
produce  an  obstruction.  In  this  way  the  food  is  prevented  passing 
down  the  oesophagus  and  goes  readily  into  the  sac.  We  have, 
therefore,  for  the  most  part,  a  continually  increasing  enlargement 
of  the  diverticulum  which  may  reach  the  dimensions  of  a  child's 
head  or  larger.  It  contains  the  remains  of  the  decomposing  food, 
with  more  or  less  mucus,  which  is  sometimes  present  in  consider- 
able masses.  If  the  diverticulum  is  moderate  in  size  its  wall  may 
still  contain  some  muscular  fibre,  although,  from  what  has  been 
already  mentioned,  it  will  appear  that  the  muscular  coat  is  mostly 
absent  except  just  at  the  neck. 

Besides  the  two  modes  of  origin  already  mentioned  a  third  has 
been  distinguished.  The  lymphatic  glands  at  the  root  of  the  lung 
sometimes,  after  enlarging,  undergo  softening  and  cicatricial  con- 
traction. If  a  gland,  under  these  circumstances,  has  acquired 
adhesion  to  the  oesophagus,  it  may  in  its  contraction  drag  the  wall 
of  the  latter  outwards.  In  this  way  the  oesophagus  may  acquire  a 
funnel-shaped  pouch  which  is  liable  to  enlargement  by  the  food 
being  pushed  against  it.  As  it  is  mostly  the  bronchial  glands  that 
are  concerned  here,  such  diverticula  are  usually  foun^  near  the 
bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  and  they  sometimes  perforate  into  the 
trachea,  forming  fistulous  openings.  They  have  also  been  observed 
to  perforate  into  neighboring  cavities  such  as  the  pericardium  or 
pleura,  producing  serious  inflammations  of  these. 

Obstruction  of  the  (Esophagus. — This  condition  may  arise  as  a 
consequence  of  pressure  from  without,  by  tumors,  aneurisms, 
abscesses.  But  it  is  much  more  frequent  from  disease  in  the  tube 
itself.     Ulcers  of  various   kinds,   by  the   cicatricial   contraction 
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incident  to  attempts  at  healing,  may  induce  obstruction,  as,  for 
example,  ulcere  from  swallowing  strong  acids,  syphilitic  ulcere,  etc. 
Still  more  frequent  are  obstructions  from  tumors  of  tlie  (csopliagus, 
and  especially  cancers,  which  we  shall  have  to  refyrto  immediately- 
As  we  have  alreadj'  seen,  obstructions  of  the  a'sophagus  frequently 
give  rise  to  dilatations  with  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat 
above  the  seat  of  constriction.  Sometimes  the  dilatation  becomes 
more  partial,  bo  that  with  a  general  dilatation  there  is  a  partial 
diverticulum. 

Inflammations  of  the   cesophagua  are  of  comparatively  little 
moment.     The  mucous   membrane  is  formed  so  as  to  resist  the 
action  of  irritants,  and  unless  the  action  be  peculiarly  strong  we 
have  not   considerable    inflammation.      When  strong   acids  or 
alkalies,  or  substances  at  a  high  temperature,  are  swallowed,  they 
may  cause  superficial   necrosis  and  considerable  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane.     The  small- 
pox eruption  may  extend  into  the  Fio.  241. 
iDsophagus,  producing  inflammation 
there. 

Strong  acids  or  alkalies  when  swal- 
lowed usually  produce  much  more 
serious  results  m  the  stomach  than 
in  the  oesophagus,  aa  they  pass  rap- 
idly over  the  surface  of  the  latter. 
Acids  produce  whitish,  yellowish,  or 
brownish  sloughs  of  the  epithelium, 
sometimes  penetrating  to  tlie  mucous 
membrane  itaelf.  Caustic  alkalies, 
on  the  other  hand,  dissolve  the 
epithelium,  producing  a  grayish  gel- 
atinous material  which  lies  on  the 
surface.  If  they  penetrate  to  the 
mucous  membrane  they  reduce  it  to 
a  soft,  brownish,  half-diffluent  sul>- 
stance.  If  recovery  occurs,  there 
are  at  first  ulcers  with  more  or  less 
violent  infiammation,  and  afterwards 

healing  with  contraction  of  the  ulcers  p,rfor«ting   ulcer  in    lower   part  of 

and  possibly  considerable  narrowing    o«oph.gu,.   Th«  uicer  penetraiod  the 

of  the  tube,  mnln  broDohut  of  the  loft  lun;. 

Smallpox  pustules  in  the  cesoph- 
agus  arc  very  similar  to  those  in  the  mouth,  and,  like  them,  they 
readily  lose  their  epithelial  covering  and  become  converted  into 
ulcere.     They  are  accompanied  by  signs  of  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  generally. 

Perforating  Ulcers  of  the  Q^sopuagus, — A  few  cases  have 
been  observed  of  round  ulcers  in  the  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus 
similar  to  those  which  will  be  described  as  of  common  occurrence 
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Fig.  242. 


in  the  stomach.  Fig.  241  represents  an  ulcer  of  this  kind  which 
perforated  into  the  left  main  bronchus,  causing  gangrene  of  the 
lung  on  account  of  the  food  passing  in.  There  have  been  cases 
also  in  which  the  ulcer  has  penetrated  into  the  aorta. 

Tumors  of  the  (Esophagus. — Simple  tissue  tumors  are  rare.  We 
meet  with  lipomas  and  fibkomas,  and  the  author  has  described  a 

case  of  myoma  (Fig.  242)  in  which  a 
tumor  four  and  three-quarter  inches  long 
and  two  inches  in  thickness  was  attached 
by  a  comparatively  narrow  neck,  and 
produced  death  by  obstructing  the  tube. 
Polypoid  tumors  of  a  similar  form  are 
met  with  having  a  fibrous  structure. 

Cancer  of  the  oesophagus  is  by  far  the 
most  important  form  of  tumor  met  with. 
The  cancer  is  nearly  always  in  the  form 
of  flat-celled  epithelioma,  and  in  its  his- 
tological details  closely  conforms  to 
cancer  of  the  lip.  The  masses  of  epi- 
thelial cells  infiltrate  the  spaces  in  the 
underlying  connective  tissue,  and  the 
tumor  also  projects  somewhat  into  the 
calibre  of  the  tube.  Here  also  there  is 
a  great  tendency  to  ulceration,  the  me- 
chanical action  of  the  food  in  swallowing 
doubtless  contributing  to  this  result. 

The  tumor  begins  at  a  limited  part  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  but  it  has  a 
special  tendency  to  extend  round  the 
tube  in  the  form  of  a  ring.  There  has 
been  considerable  discussion  as  to  the 
most  common  situation  of  the  tumor, 
and  the  result  of  the  comparison  of 
various  statistics  seems  to  be  that  the 
most  frequent  seat  is  the  lower  third. 
Scarcely  less  frequent  than  this  is  the 
middle  third,  and  especially  the  place 
corresponding  with  the  bifurcation  of  the  treachea.  In  the  upper 
third  epithelioma  is  comparatively  infrequent. 

This  form  of  tumor  frequently  leads  to  obstruction  of  the 
oesophagus,  and  it  produces  this  result  in  more  ways  than  one.  On 
examining  the  oesophagus  after  death  the  seat  of  the  tumor  is  often 
indicated  externally  by  a  narrowing  of  the  tube,  which  is  also  more 
rigid  here  than  elsewhere.  The  infiltration  of  the  walls  of  the 
oesophagus,  by  irritating  the  connective  tissue,  causes  a  chronic 
inflammation  with  the  usual  new-formation  of  connective  tissue, 
which  contracts  and  narrows  the  tube.  Besides  this,  the  mere 
rigidity  of  the  tube  preventing  its  dilatation  when  the  morsel  is 
being  swallowed,  may  produce  during  life  a  feeling  of  obstruction 


Polypoid  myoma  of  oesophagas 
in  section,  and  semi-diagram- 
matic. The  tomor  was  attached 
by  a  band-like  pedicle  a.  It 
caased  considerable  distention  of 
the  oesophagus,  and  obstructed 
the  tobe.  h  cardiac  orifice  of 
stomach.     Half  the  natural  sise. 
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at  the  point  concerned.  The  projection  of  the  tumor  into  the 
calibre  is  another  element,  which  tells  especially  in  the  earlier 
periods.  But  as  ulceration  occurs,  this  projection  of  the  tumor 
usually  becomes  inconsiderable,  and  there  may  even  be  a  temporary 
relief  to  the  stricture  bj^  partial  destruction  of  the  tumor.  The 
ulceration  itself,  however,  by  inducing  still  further  cicatricial  con- 
traction, may  ultimately  confirm  the  obstruction. 

The  tumor  sometimes  extends  from  the  oesophagus  to  neigh- 
boring lymphatic  glands,  or  to  surrounding  structures,  and  so  we 
may  have  the  trachea,  bronchi,  or  lungs  mvolved  in  it.  Some- 
times it  extends  to  the  diaphragm,  pericardium,  vertebrse,  etc. 


D.— THE  STOMACH. 

Introductory. — ^In  considering  the  diseases  of  the  stomach,  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  certain  points  in  regard  to  its  structure 
and  functions.  The  innumerable  glands  which  exist  in  the 
mucous  membrane  are  regularly  engaged  in  the  formation  of  the 
gastric  juice  for  the  purposes  of  digestion.  The  diseases  of  the 
stomach  very  readily  interfere  with  the  function  of  these  glands, 
so  that  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  is  insufficient  in  quantity  or 
deteriorated  in  quality.  In  that  case  the  food  is  apt  to  lie  in  the 
stomach  undigested,  and  it  very  commonly  undergoes  various 
forms  of  decomposition.  The  products  of  decomposition  acting 
on  the  mucous  membrane  still  further  interfere  with  the  process 
of  secretion,  and  by  their  irritative  action  keep  up  or  induce  a  con- 
dition of  catarrh  of  the  stomach.  Gases  also  develop  in  the  process 
of  decomposition,  and  these,  by  distending  the  organ,  interfere 
with  its  proper  peristaltic  movements,  and  so  hinder  the  passage 
of  the  food  through  the  pylorus. 

But  it  is  not  merely  local  diseases,  such  as  inflammations  and 
tumors,  which  interfere  with  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice. 
Changes  characterized  by  cloudy  swelling  and  fatty  degeneration 
are  met  with  in  the  glandular  epithelium  iri  numerous  infective 
diseases,  smallpox,  typhus,  septicaemia,  as  also  iu  poisoning  with 
phosphorus,  etc.  In  these  cases  the  secretion  of  tlie  gastric  juice 
may  be  almost  at  a  standstill,  and  if  food  be  introduced  it  is  apt 
to  lie  in  the  stomach;  by  its  mere  presence,  and  by  the  action  of 
the  products  of  decomposition,  it  may  produce  still  further  struc- 
tural changes. 

The  forms  of  decomposition  which  the  food  undergoes  when  it 
lies  undigested  in  the  stomach  are  various,  but  the  chief  are  those 
characterized  by  the  development  of  acetic,  lactic,  and  butyric 
acids.  The  agents  in  these  changes  are  micro-organisms  which 
are  introduced  in  abundance  with  the  food  and  propagate  in  the 
stomach,  unless  their  multiplication  is  hindered  by  the  action  of 
the  gastric  juice.  In  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  when  at  any 
time  they  are  discharged  during  life,  swarms  of  bacteria  are  found. 
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and  in  addition  there  are  nearly  always  proliferating  spores  of 
fungi  and  sometimes  large  numbers  of  sarcinee. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  products  of  decomposition  irritate 
the  mucous  membrane,  but  in  addition  to  that  the  organisms  have 
been  found  in  some  cases  to  enter  the  glands  and  mucous  mem- 
brane. In  cases  observed  the  action  of  such  organisms  has  pro- 
duced little  pustules  in  the  mucous  membrane,  or  even  larger 
prominences  with  necrosis  and  ulceration.  It  may  be  inferred  that 
it  is  organisms  of  a  special  kind  or  in  a  peculiar  state  of  activity 
which  thus  penetrate  into  the  mucous  membrane. 

Stagnation  of  the  food  in  the  stomach  and  its  decomposition 
will  occur,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  when  anything  interferes 
with  proper  digestion.  But  it  wall  occur  still  more  w^hen  by 
stricture  of  the  pylorus  there  is  a  mechanical  obstacle  to  the  pass- 
age from  the  stomach.  In  such  cases  the  gastric  juice  may  be 
secreted  nearly  in  the  normal  way,  or  it  may  not,  and  so  according 
to  circumstances  there  will  be  greater  or  less  decomposition  of  the 
food. 

Besides  the  mere  local  effects  induced  by  the  products  of  decom- 
position, it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  is  actively  engaged  in  absorption,  and  that  these  products 
may  to  some  extent  be  taken  into  the  blood.  It  is  probable  that 
much  of  the  headache  and  other  nervous  symptoms  occurring  in 
dyspepsia  is  due  to  the  existence  in  the  blood  of  small  quantities 
of  these  poisonous  agents  and  their  action  on  the  nervous  system. 
Some  of  these  symptoms  may  be  reflex,  but  to  a  certain  extent 
they  are  more  probably  direct. 

When  the  food  remains  in  the  stomach  and  accumulates  there, 
it  is  usually  ^ot  rid  of  after  a  time  by  vomiting.  This  action  is 
produced  by  irritation  of  a  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  and 
the  muscles  employed  are  mainly  those  used  in  respiration,  but  in 
different  combinations.  The  centre  may  be  irritated  directly,  as 
by  introducing  apomorphia  or  tartar  emetic  into  the  blood,  or  by 
disease  of  the  brain  itself.  But  in  the  case  w^e  are  considering  it 
is  irritated  by  reflex  stimulation,  the  stimulation  taking  origin  in 
centripetal  fibres  in  the  stomach  itself  The  occurrence  of  vomit- 
ing is  dependent>  on  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  irritation  ap- 
plied, and  on  the  sensitiveness  of  the  centre  in  the  individual. 

Post-mortem  Changes. — After  death  any  remains  of  food  lying 
in  the  stomach  are  apt  to  decompose  rapidly,  especially  as  the 
gastric  juice  in  most  cases  is  not  secreted  in  the  normal  way  up  to 
the  period  of  death,  and  so  the  decomposition  is  not  interfered 
with.  The  decomposing  juices  therefore  act  readily  on  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  the  decomposition  may  even  extend  to  the  latter. 
The  principal  changes  produced  are  alterations  in  color,  result- 
ing from  chemical  changes  in  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood. 
The  coloring  matter  may  become  diffused  out  of  the  bloodvessels 
and  stain  the  mucous  membrane  of  a  generally  red  hue,  the  color 
being  specially  pronounced  in  the   neighborhood  of  the  larger 
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vessels.  There  is  often  a  greenish  color  developed  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  blood.  Lastly,  the  color  may  be  almost  black  or 
slaty,  but  in  many  cases  this  deep  color  is  not  altogether  post- 
mortem, depending  rather  on  a  true  pigmentation  from  chronic 
catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Softening  of  the  stomacu  is  also  a  post-mortem  change.  It  is 
really  a  digestion  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach  by  the  gastric  juice. 
As  a  rule,  in  persons  near  death  the  gastric  juice  is  not  secreted 
normally,  but  if  the  person  die  somewhat  suddenly  then  there 
may  be  a  considerable  amount  of  active  gastric  juice  in  the 
stomach  at  the  time  of  death.  When  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  dies,  the  gastric  juice  in  such  cases  begins  to  digest  it, 
and  so  a  softening  occurs  which  ma}'  extend  beyond  the  mucous 
membrane.  As  already  hinted,  this  condition  occurs  mostly  in 
persons  who  die  suddenly,  especially  if  the  body  is  kept  in  a  warm 
place,  and  it  is  more  frequent  in  children  than  in  adults.  In  the 
slightest  degree  the  mucous  membrane  alone  is  softened,  and  it 
can  be  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  muscular  coat  with  the 
linger  as  a  soft  paste.  Penetrating  deeper,  the  muscular  coat  and 
even  the  serous  coat  may  be  half  liquetied,  so  that  on  handling  the 
stomach  it  may  be  perforated.  The  stomach  may  even  rupture  in 
the  body,  and  the  contents  pass  outwards  producing  softening  in 
neighboring  parts.  In  some  cases  the  diaphragm  has  been  softened 
in  this  way,  and  the  stomach  contents  have  passed  partly  into  the 
pleural  cavity. 

These  changes,  both  the  ordinary  alterations  from  decomposition 
and  the  softening  of  the  coats  by  digestion,  occur  in  those  parts  of 
the  stomach  where  the  contents  have  been  lying  after  death. 
This  is  generally  the  neighborhood  of  the  fundus.  As  the  contents 
are  usually  fluid,  it  is  often  seen  that  the  changes  stop  short  at  a 
definite  level  and  the  unaltered  mucous  membrane  rapidly  emerges 
from  the  altered  part.  The  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach,  as  it 
usually  lies  highest,  is  least  frequently  affected,  and  this  is  im- 
portant, as  that  part  of  the  stomach  is  the  most  frequent  seat  of 
disease. 

It  will  be  understood  that  many  of  the  pathological  changes  of 
the  stomach  will  be  obscured  by  the  occurrence  of  these  post- 
mortem changes. 


DILATATION  AND  HYPERTROPHY  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

These  conditions  mostly  result  from  obstruction  to  the  passage 
of  food  through  the  pylorus  from  contraction  of  that  orifice.  It  is 
also  stated  that  sometimes  a  simple  weakness  of  the  muscular 
coat  allows  of  passive  distention.  Obstruction  of  the  pylorus 
causing  an  accumulation  of  the  stomach  contents  leads  in  the  first 
instance  to  a  simple  distention  of  the  organ.  The  distention  tells 
chiefly  on  the  parts  which  are  free  to  swell  out.  The  lesser  curva- 
ture is  fixed  by  its  attachments,  and  it  usually  retains  nearly  its 
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normni  position  except  that  its  middle  part  is  somewhat  dragged 
downwards  (sec  Fig.  243),  The  greater  curvature,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  earned  downwards,  and  the  stomach  may  virtually  fill  the 
entire  abdomen,  reaching  as  far  as  the  symphysis  pubis  in  some 
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cases.     Sometimes  the  pylorus  is  depressed  and  the  duodenum 
correspondingly  displaced. 

It  may  be  anticipated  that  when  there  is  obstruction  of  the 
pylorus  there  will  be  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  muscular  coat  to 
overcome  it,  just  as  in  the  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  from  obstruc- 
tion of  the  aortic  orifice,  or  the  similar  hypertrophy  of  the  urinary 
bladder.  But  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  has  a  somewhat 
diftbreiit  function  to  that  of  the  heart  or  bladder.  In  the  latter 
there  is  a  simultaneous  contraction  of  the  entire  muscle  with  a 
view  to  the  emptying  of  the  viscus.  In  the  stomach,  however,  the 
contraction  is  vermicular,  and  its  object  is  as  much  to  move  the 
contents  about  inside  the  stomach  as  to  empty  them  into  the 
duodenum.  In  the  actual  propulsion  of  the  contents  into  the 
duodenum  it  is  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach  that  is  engaged, 
and  here  also  the  material  is  carried  forward  by  a  vermicular  move- 
ment. Hence  the  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat  in  obstruction 
of   the  pylorus  does  not   occur  uniformly  in   the  stomach,  but 
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localizes  itself  in  the  pyloric  portion,  sometimes  even  with  a  special 
thickening  just  at  the  orifice,  forming  a  tight  sphincter.  In  these 
cases,  when  the  wall  of  the  stomach  is  divided  the  progressive 
thickening  of  the  rigid  muscular  coat  can  often  be  distinguished 
as  the  pylorus  is  approached.  Along  with  hypertrophy  of  the 
muscle  there  is  very  often  thickening  of  the  connective  tissue  in 
the  mucous  membrane  and  submucous  tissue,  as  well  as  of  that 
between  the  muscular  bundles. 


INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE  STOMACH.— GASTRITIS. 

Acute  inflammations  may  be  produced  by  the  action  of  irritant 
poisons  which  have  been  swallowed,  the  inflammation  here  being 
accompanied  by  sloughing.  Acute  spontaneous  inflammation  is 
rare  except  in  the  milder  forms  which  constitute  catarrh,  and  we 
have  very  rarely,  in  the  stomach,  conditions  comparable  with  the 
phlegmonous  angina  of  the  fauces,  or  the  dysenteric  inflammation 
of  the  intestine.  Such  phlegmonous  inflammations  are  met  with 
occasionally  in  severe  infective  diseases,  and  particularly  in  puer- 
peral fever.  There  is  great  swelling  and  redness  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  terminating  in  a  difl\ise  purulent  infiltration  of  the 
wall  of  the  stomach.  Sometimes  abscesses  have  been  formed  in 
the  wall  of  the  stomach  which  have  burst  into  its  cavity. 

Catarrh  of  the  Stomach,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  condition  of 
very  frequent  occurrence,  and  is  met  with  in  the  acute  and  chronic 
forms. 

Acute  Catarrh.  —  This  is  induced  for  the  most  part  by  the 
direct  action  of  irritants  on  the  mucous  membrane,  mainly  by  the 
use  of  irritating  foods  or  drinks.  We  have  already  seen  that, 
when  food  remains  in  the  stomach  undigested,  it  undergoes  de- 
composition, and  the  irritating  products  may  induce  an  acute 
catarrh.  The  mere  prolonged  stay  of  food  in  the  stomach  prob- 
ably induces  it,  as  when  by  exposure  to  cold  the  secretion  of  the 
gastric  juice  and  the  peristaltic  action  necessary  to  the  process  of 
digestion  are  interfered  with. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  stomach  can  be  examined  after  death  in 
this  condition,  but  from  observations  of  Beaumont  on  his  patient 
with  a  gastric  fistula,  as  well  as  from  experiments  on  animals,  the 
appearances  of  the  mucous  membrane  have  been  tolerably  well 
made  out.  There  is  intense  redness  with  swelling  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  which  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  mucus  or  muco-pus, 
sometimes  slightly  mixed  with  blood.  The  appearances  are  most 
marked  towards  the  pylorus,  and  sometimes  confined  to  that 
res^ion. 

Under  the  microscope  the  bloodvessels  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  especially  in  the  submucous  tissue,  are  found  enor- 
mously distended,  and  the  epithelial  cells,  both  those  of  the  surface 
and  of  the  glands,  enlarged  and  granular. 

85 
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Chronic  Catarrh. — This  often  remains  after  one  or  more  attacks 
of  the  acute  form.  It  is  also  present  in  cases  of  passive  hypertemia 
of  the  stomach,  which  so  frequently  occurs  in  consequence  of  dis- 
ease of  the  heart  and  liver.  Cancer  of  the  stomach  is  also  accom- 
panied by  chronic  catarrh  in  most  cases. 

If  the  catarrh  is  prolonged,  there  usually  occurs  a  considerable 
new-formation  of  connective  tissue,  as  in  other  chronic  inflamma- 
tions. There  is  thus  a  thickening  which  affects  mucosa,  sub- 
mueosa,  and  muscular  coat,  and  causes  the  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane  to  assume  an  irregularly  folded  or  warty  appearance, 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  designation  itat  mamelonnL  The 
mucous  membrane  also  presents,  in  many  cases,  dark  spots  or  a 
general  deep  color  from  the  presence  of  pigment  granules  in  the 
tissue.  The  pigment  is  derived  from  the  blood,  and  indicates  the 
occurrence  of  hemorrhages,  probably  bv  diapedesis.  The  increase 
of  the  connective  tissue  produces  atropny  of  the  glands,  which  are 
also  considerably  distorted. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  increase  of  connective  tissue  is 
specially  ereat,  and  the  wall  of  the  stomach  may  be  converted 
into  a  thick,  hard,  resistant  structure.  As  all  these  processes  occur 
mainly  in  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach,  considerable  narrow- 
ing of  the  orifice  may  result.  The  rigidity  of  the  wall  and  the 
narrowing  of  the  orifice  induce  more  forcible  muscular  contrac- 
tions, and  the  muscular  coat  therefore  hypertrophies.  In  the 
interstitial  tissue  of  the  muscular  coat  there  is  also  thickening, 
and  the  fleshy  muscular  bundles  are  separated  by  trabeculae  of 
connective  tissue.  The  resulting  appearance  is  often  very  charac- 
teristic, the  hypertrophied  connective  tissue  dividing  the  hyper- 
trophied  muscular  bundles  into  divisions,  which  on  section  are 
somewhat  like  the  pieces  of  a  fan.  This  thickened  and  indurated 
condition  may  closely  resemble  scirrhus  of  the  stomach,  especially 
as  a  similar  appearance  is  presented  by  the  muscular  coat  in  that 
disease. 

Occasionally  mucous  polypi  develop  in  connection  with  chronic 
catarrh,  and  these  may  aevelop  into  mucous  cysts. 


THE  SIMPLE  PERFORATING  ULCER. 

This  peculiar  form  of  ulcer  is  met  with  only  in  the  stomach, 
first  part  of  the  duodenum,  and  lower  part  of  oesophagus.  It  is 
also  called  sometimes  the  round  and  the  chronic  ulcer.  It  is 
clear  from  the  localities  in  which  it  occurs  that  its  peculiarities  are 
due  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  but  the  more  detailed  con- 
sideration of  its  mode  of  origin  will  be  better  taken  up  after  the 
appearances  of  the  ulcer  have  been  described. 

The  ulcer  is  usually  round  or  oval  in  shape,  and  presents  the 
appearance  as  if  a  conical  piece  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach  had 
been  punched  out  from  \\dtnin,  its  edges  bein^  pertiectly  defined 
without  any  considerable  thickening  of  the  neighboring  mucous 
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membrane,  and  the  floor  of  the  ulcer  perfectly  clean  (see  Fig.  244, 
in  which  an  ulcer  of  the  oesophagus  having  all  the  characters  of 
that  of  the  stomach  is  represented!  The  superficial  extent  and 
depth  of  the  ulcer  vary  consideraoly.  The  commonest  size  is 
about  that  of  a  shilling,  but  this  may  be  exceeded  considerably, 
and  Cruveilhier  has  described  an  ulcer  which  was  6J  inches  long 
and  3|  inches  broad.  In  the  smaller  ulcers  the  floor  is  formed  of 
the  coats  of  the  stomach,  probably  with  some  new-formed  con- 
nective tissue.  In  the  larger  and  deeper  ones  the  tissue  of  neigh- 
boring organs  may  be  exposed,  such  as  the  pancreas  or  liver. 
The  floor  of  the  ulcer  does  not  present  any  of  the  usual  appear- 
ances of  a  granulating  wound,  but  is  clean  and  smooth,  the  actual 
tissue  of  the  part  bemg  exposed,  perhaps  with  some  induration 
from  new  formation  of  connective  tissue. 

The  situation  of  the  ulcer  is  mostly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
lesser  curvature,  and  nearer  the  pyloric  than  the  cardiac  orifice. 
It  is  more  frequent  on  the  posterior  than  the  anterior  wall.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  more  than  one  ulcer  present  in  the  same 
case.  Though  the  ulcer  is  much  more  common  in  the  stomach, 
yet  the  duodenal  situation  has  been  observed  in  a  considerable 
number  of  cases,  the  oesophagus  being,  however,  exceedingly  rare. 
The  ulcer  in  these  situations  has  exactly  the  same  characters  as 
that  in  the  stomach. 

The  ulcer  presents  a  tendency  to  penetrate  more  and  more 
deeply,  from  which  circumstance  it  is  named  the  perforating 
ulcer.  It  does  not  appear  to  extend  laterally  to  any  considerable 
degree ;  it  is  probable  that  at  the  verj-  first  the  ulcer  assumes  its 
full  superficial  dimensions.  Eating  into  the  wall  of  the  stomach, 
it  may  penetrate  through  the  entire  coats,  and  sundry  accidents 
are  liable  to  ensue. 

One  of  the  commonest  of  these  accidents  is  hemorrhage.  The 
ulcer  penetrates  one  or  more  vessels  at  its  base.  The  vessels  may 
be  small  and  the  hemorrhage  not  very  considerable,  but  sometimes 
a  considerable  artery  is  laid  open,  and  a  serious,  even  a  fatal, 
hemorrhage  results.  From  the  commoner  situations  of  the  ulcers 
the  arteries  most  frequently  penetrated  are  these — the  coronary 
artery  or  one  of  its  bfanches,  the  gastro-epiploic,  the  pancreatic, 
and  the  splenic.  Sometimes  the  open  mouth  of  the  vessel  can  be 
seen  after  death  in  the  floor  of  the  ulcer. 

Perforation  is  another  result  of  the  penetration  of  the  ulcer, 
but  a  much  less  frequent  one  than  hemorrhage.  For  the  most 
part,  by  the  time  the  ulcer  has  eaten  through  the  wall  of  the 
stomach,  the  latter  has  already  acquired  adhesion  to  some  neigh- 
boring structure,  and  so  actual  rupture  of  the  stomach  and  escape 
of  its  contents  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  not  common.  The 
adhesion  may  be  to  the  liver  or  pancreas,  or,  more  rarely,  to  the 
spleen,  diaphragm,  colon,  abdominal  wall.  By  the  extension  of 
the  ulcer,  these  structures  may  ^be  eaten  into  and  their  tissue 
exposed.  The  tissue  when  first  exposed  has  its  normal  appear- 
ance, but  it  usually  becomes  condensed  and  cicatricial,     bome- 
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times  the  irritation  of  the  gastric  juice  produces  suppuration  and 
the  formation  of  abscess,  especially  in  the  case  of  penetration  into 
the  liver.  But  if  adhesion  does  not  occur,  then  the  ulcer-  is  likely 
to  cause  rupture  of  the  stomach.  This  will  happen  most  readily 
where  the  wall  of  the  stomach  is  most  liable  to  shift  about  during 
the  regular  peristaltic  movements,  and  also  where  there  is  no  solid 
viscus  to  which  it  may  readily  adhere.  Both  these  conditions  are 
fulfilled  in  the  case  of  ulcers  of  the  anterior  wall,  and  so  it  hap- 
pens that  rupture  most  frequently  occurs  in  this  situation.  The 
ulcei's  which  lead  to  perforation  are  frequently  very  small,  and  the 
aperture  in  the  serous  coat  may  be  as  large  as  the  ulcer  itself.  The 
result  of  the  perforation  is  acute  and  fatal  peritonitis. 

Healing  of  the  perforating  ulcer  is  by  no  means  an  unusual 
occurrence.  In  the  experiments  to  be  referred  to  presently,  in 
which  ulcers  were  proauced  artificially  in  animals,  they  healed 
veiy  readily.  In  man,  also,  they  are  frequently  recovered  from, 
and  we  often  meet  with  cicatrices  in  the  stomach.  They  may 
indeed  heal  without  leaving  a  very  obvious  cicatrix  at  all.  The 
author  met  with  a  case  in  which  three  weeks  after  a  very  severe 
hemorrhage,  presumably  from  an  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  only  an 
obscure  cicatrix  could  be  found. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  mode  of  origin  of  these  ulcers, 
and  this  is  a  matter  of  some  difficultjr.  It  is  obvious  from  the 
shape  and  appearance  of  the  ulcer  that  it  has  arisen  by  the  necrosis 
and  subsequent  digestion  of  a  piece  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach. 
The  question  arises  as  to  the  cause  of  the  necrosis.  The  ftmnel- 
shaped  outline  of  the  ulcer  suggested  to  Virchow  that  the  necrosis 
occurred  by  obstruction  of  or  interference  with  an  arterial  branch, 
and  he  observed  as  confirmatory  of  this  that  the  ulcers  most  fre- 
quently had  their  seat  at  the  point  of  entrance  of  arterial  branches 
into  the  wall  of  the  stomach. 

The  experiments  of  Panum  and  Cohnheim  confirm  this  view  in 
so  far  as  they  show  that  ulcers  may  be  produced  by  embolism  of 
the  arteries  of  the  stomach.  In  Cohnheim's  experiments,  if  the 
animals  were  killed  a  day  or  two  after  embolism  had  been  pro- 
duced there  were  found  large  ulcers  with  abrupt  edges  and  perfectly 
clean  floors.  The  difficulty  of  the  case  is,  however,  that  the  per- 
forating ulcer  is  not  met  with  specially  in  cases  of  embolism  or 
thrombosis  of  the  arteries  of  the  stomach,  but  in  the  immense 
majority  of  instances  in  cases  where  no  such  disturbance  of  the 
circulation  exists.  It  has  been  suggested  again  that  a  venous 
hypersemia,  by  causing  stagnation  and  even  hemorrhage  (see  atler- 
wards)  in  delmed  areas  of  the  mucous  membrane,  may  produce 
such  weakening  of  the  tissue  as  to  induce  necrosis  and  digestion 
of  it. 

In  most  cases  of  gastric  ulcer  there  is  serious  and  usually 
prolonged  dyspepsia,  and  the  persons  are  frequently  ansemic.  This 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  condition  of  the  gastric  juice  has  an 
important  relation  to  the  gastric  ulcer.     It  is  also  important  in  this 
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connection  that,  while  ordinary  ulcers  of  the  stomach  such  as  are 
produced  by  wounds  or  the  action  of  caustics,  or  by  such  experi- 
nients  as  those  already  referred  to,  heal  readily,  this  form  of  ulcer 
is  peculiarly  chronic  and  shows  a  tendency  rather  to  extend  deeply 
than  to  heal.  Some  abnormal  condition  of  the  gastric  juice  by 
virtue  of  which  it  is  peculiarly  irritating  to  the  mucous  membrane 
seems  to  be  the  essential  factor,  while  a  weakened  condition  of  the 
mucous  membrane  is  also  of  consequence.  In  most  cases  the  gas- 
tric juice  is  abnormally  acid,  and  it  has  been  thought  that  by 
neutralizing  the  natural  alkalinity  of  the  tissues  it  may  lead  to  their 
necrosis. 

On  the  whole  it  seems  probable  that  an  acrid  gastric  juice, 
taking  advantage  of  any  accidental  stagnation  in  a  defined  area  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  may  lead  to  its  necrosis  and  the  formation 
of  the  ulcer. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  while  ordinary  ulcers  heal  readily 
this  form  is  peculiarly  persistent.  But  if  the  condition  of  the 
gastric  juice  be  improved,  and  especially  if  its  excessive  aciditv  be 
corrected  while  solid  food  is  prevented  acting  on  the  surface  oi  the 
ulcer,  the  ulcer  often  heals  readily,  leaving  a  cicatrix  which  is 
sometimes  very  obscure,  but  may  be  more  distinct  and  with  some 
puckering. 

The  frequency  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  according  to  the  results  of  post-mortem  examinations  it 
is  said  that  there  are  ulcers  or  cicatrices  in  about  one  in  twenty  of 
the  cases  examined  after  death. 


HEMORRHAGE  FROM  THE  STOMACH. 

Besides  the  hemorrhage  which  occasionally  supervenes  in  the 
case  of  the  perforating  ulcer,  and  that  which  is  occasionally  a 
feature  in  cancer  of  the  stomach,  we  have  certain  other  forms  which 
call  for  notice  here. 

The  vessels  are  apt  to  rupture  when  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in 
them  is  considerably  raised  above  the  normal.  This  will  occur 
especially  with  disturbances  of  the  vascular  system  involving 
hypersemia  of  the  porlal  system.  In  diseases  of  the  heart  leading 
to  general  venous  engorgement,  we  have  passive  congestion  of  the 
liver  reflected  to  the  portal  vein.  In  this  case  there  are  signs  of 
general  venous  engorgement  probably  including  dropsy  of  the 
limbs,  etc.  But  disease  of  the  liver  itself,  especially  cirrhosis  and 
cancer,  may  cause  obstruction  to  the  portal  circulation.  In  these 
cases  there  is  a  general  engorgement  of  the  portal  vessels,  and 
hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  frequently  occurs. 

The  blood  mostly  escapes  from  the  superficial  vessels  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  which  are  least  supported,  and  it  passes  into 
the  cavity  of  the  stomach.  In  some  cases  it  is  from  a  large 
number  of  small  superficial  vessels,  and  the  exact  source  is  not 
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apparent.  At  other  times  the  blood  passes  to  some  extent  into  the 
superficial  layers  of  the  mucous  membrane,  infiltrating  it  The 
mucous  membrane  infiltrated  with  blood  is  acted  on  by  the  gastric 
juice  and  digested  by  it,  so  that  small  flat  siiperficial  ulcers  are 
formed,  the  so-called  hemorrhagic  erosions.  These  are  generally 
present  in  considerable  numbers,  chiefly  in  the  pyloric  region.  In 
the  erosions  there  may  be  still  some  remains  of  blackened  blood, 
and  alongside  them  there  are  little  areas  of  mucous  membrane 
infiltrated  with  blood.  In  these  cases  also  the  mucous  membrane 
is  often  generally  red  from  the  passive  hypersemia,  and  possibly 
thickenea  by  catarrh. 

The  blood  is  generally  mixed  with  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
and  blackened  by  the  gastric  juice.  If  the  hemorrhage  be  very 
severe,  as  from  an  ulcer  perforating  a  considerable  artery,  the 
blood  may  be  vomited  nearly  in  the  fresh  state,  but  usually  it  is 
tarry  or  like  coflfee-grounds.  The  altered  blood  may  also  pass  into 
the  duodenum  and  onwards. 


TUMORS  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

Cancer. — This  is  the  only  form  of  tumor  which  is  of  much  prac- 
tical importance,  and  it  is  of  exceedingly  frequent  occurrence. 
From  the  statistics  of  a  considerable  number  of  observers  it  ap- 
pears that  cancer  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  stomach  than  in 
any  other  situation  in  the  body,  the  uterus  being  the  next  most 
frequent  site. 

The  great  frequency  of  cancer  in  the  stomach  is  probably  re- 
lated to  the  fact  that  the  epithelial  structures  of  this  organ  are 
more  exposed  to  various  irritations  than  those  of  any  other  part  of 
the  body.  Not  only  are  there  varieties  of  irritating  foods,  but  the 
foods  are  liable,  as  we  have  seen,  to  decomposition,  the  products 
of  which  produce  irritation.  In  cases  of  cancer  there  is  very  com- 
monly a  history  of  prolonged  dyspepsia,  perhaps  from  youth. 

In  this  regard  the  simple  ulcer  may  be  again  referred  to.  There 
have  been  cases  observed  in  which  cancer  seemed  to  originate  in 
the  simple  ulcer;  but  the  simple  ulcer  is  a  disease  mostly  of  youth, 
whereas  cancer  is  a  disease  of  middle  life,  the  average  age  being 
fifty  years.  It  is  almost  as  if  similar  causes  produced  the  simple 
ulcer  in  youth,  and  cancer  in  middle  life. 

In  its  structure  cancer  of  the  stomach  is  like  cancer  elsewhere. 
There  are  epithelial  masses  which  tend  to  insinuate  themselves 
among  the  neighboring  tissue  elements,  and  there  is  a  connective- 
tissue  stroma.  The  epithelial  elements  also  originate  in  the  ex- 
isting epithelium,  chiefly  that  of  the  glands.  But  in  the  mode  of 
growth  of  the  epithelium  and  its  relation  to  the  stroma  there  are 
considerable  difterences  presented,  and  although  not  rigidly  to  be 
distinguished  from  each  other  it  is  possible  to  divide  the  cases  into 
four  forms. 
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In  EPITHELIAL  CANCER  there  is  a  tolerably  definite  gland-like 
new-formation,  as  we  have  in  other  cases  of  cylinder-celled  epithe- 
lioma. There  are  ducts  and  acini  lined  with  cylindrical  epithelium, 
but  very  often  this  regular  arrangement  is  lost  in  great  part,  and, 
except  in  the  more  recently  formed  part,  we  have  more  irregular 
masses.  The  glandular  structures  are  limited  by  a  distinct  stroma, 
which  is  well  formed.  As  in  all  cancers  of  the  stomach,  the  new 
formation  of  epithelium  begins  in  the  glands,  and  at  first  the  tumor 
grows  in  the  mucous  membrane.  But  the  growth  extends  into  the 
submucous  tissue,  and  insinuates  itself  among  the  other  coats  of  the 
stomach,  passing  into  the  muscular  coat,  and  even  outside  it  into 
the  serous  coat.  From  the  glandular  character  of  the  tissue  in 
this  tumor  it  is  sometimes  called  adenoma. 

The  tumor  is  a  slowly  growing  one,  and  it  generally  involves  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  stomach  before  the  death  of  the  patient. 
It  usually  begins  in  the  pyloric  region,  frequently  forming  a  ring 
around  the  stomach,  but  it  extends  inwards  from  this,  it  may  be 
for  some  distance.  The  surface  is  nearly  always  ulcerated,  and 
may  be  considerably  excavated.  There  are  sometimes  papillse  on 
the  surface  of  the  tumor,  especially  at  the  marginal  parts,  which 
give  the  surface  a  warty  appearance.  The  advancing  tumor  infil- 
trates and  thickens  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  subjacent  coats, 
and  so  while  the  greater  part  of  the  tumor  may  be  rough  and 
warty  and  somewhat  excavated,  the  edges  are  usually  prominent, 
and  sometimes  rather  abrupt. 

The  epithelioma  of  the  stomach  is  not  a  very  frequent  form  of 
tumor,  and  it  does  not  so  readily  extend  beyond  the  neighboring 
lymphatic  glands  to  the  liver  as  the  next  form. 

Medullary  or  Soft  Cancer  of  the  stomach  is  probably  the  most 
frequent  of  all  forms  of  tumor.  In  it  the  epithelial  growth  does 
not  arrange  itself  in  proper  glandular  structures,  but  there  are 
large  masses  of  comparatively  loose  epithelium  in  a  sparse  and 
delicate  stroma.  Hence  the  tissue  is  very  soft.  The  epithelial 
masses  tend  to  infiltrate  the  subjacent  structures  as  well  as  to  ex- 
tend laterally. 

The  tumor  is  usually  seated  near  the  pylorus,  forming,  in  some 
cases,  a  ring  or  a  defined  circular  tumor.  The  tissue  being  soft  it 
is  specially  liable  to  bleed  and  to  ulcerate.  The  latter  condition 
is  so  frequent  and  characteristic  that  the  tumor  often  presents 
itself  as  a  round,  shaggy  ulcer  with  prominent  edges.  Doubtless 
the  gastric  juice  and  the  food  acting  on  the  surface  of  the  tumor 
breaK  down  its  tissue  and  lead  to  the  ulceration.  At  the  margins 
the  cancer  is  infiltrating  the  mucous  membrane,  and  so  the  edges 
are  raised  and  somewhat  abrupt. 

This  form  of  tumor  is  exceedingly  malignant,  the  soft  and  loose 
cancerous  elements  readily  finding  their  way  into  the  lymphatic 
channels.  Hence  cancerous  formations  in  the  lymphatic  glands 
around  the  stomach  and  in  the  other  glands  of  the  abdomen  are 
very  frequent     The  liver  also  is  very  often  the  seat  of  numerous 
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and  large  cancerous  tumors,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases 
which  clinically  have  the  characters  of  cancer  of  the  liver  are 
primarily  cases  of  this  disease.  The  enormous  secondary  growths 
in  the  liver  may  contrast  very  markedly  with  the  insignificant 
primary  lesion,  sometimes  little  more  than  a  comparatively  small 
round  ulcer  with  irregular  surface  and  prominent  margins. 

The  tendency  to  bleed  which  this  tumor  presents  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind.  The  bleeding  may  be  slight  but  frequent,  and  the  blood 
carried  off  into  the  intestines.  Or  it  may  be  more  considerable, 
and  even  fatal. 

SciRRHUS  is  a  somewhat  frequent  form  of  cancer  of  the  stomach. 
Here,  the  new  formation  of  epithelial  cells  is  not  very  rapid  or 
vigorous,  and  it  is  accompanied  by  an  excessive  formation  of  con- 
nective tissue  in  the  form  of  stroma.  Originating  in  the  glandular 
epithelium,  long  processes  composed  of  rows  of  cells,  often  with 
few  abreast,  are  produced,  and  they  grow  not  only  into  the  mucous 
membrane,  but  also  into  the  muscular  coat  separating  its  trabeculse, 
and  even  into  the  peritoneal  coat.  These  processes  seem  to  be 
peculiarly  irritating,  as  they  give  rise  to  the  production  of  dense 
connective  tissue  which  is  much  more  manifest  than  the  proper 
epithelial  elements.  These  elements  may,  in  fact,  degenerate,  and 
leave  little  besides  condensed  hard  connective  tissue. 

The  cancer  mostly  begins  in  the  pyloric  region,  but  extends 
inwards  till,  in  some  cases,  it  has  involved  the  entire  wall  of  the 
stomach,  except  the  fundus.  The  wall  of  the  stomach  is  con- 
verted into  a  stiff  hard  mass  which  may  be,  in  some  places,  an  inch 
in  thickness.  This  dense  structure  has  replaced  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  other  coats  which,  however,  are 
usually  separately  distinguishable.  The  muscular  coat  is  much 
hypertrophied  by  the  new  formation  both  of  muscle  and  of  hard 
connective  tissue,  and  a  section  of  it  presents  the  peculiar  fan-like 
appearance  already  mentioned.  The  surface  of  the  affected  por- 
tion of  the  stomach  is  irregular,  with  rounded  prominences,  and 
there  are  sometimes  ulcers  present,  but  there  is  not  a  general 
ulceration  as  in  the  case  of  the  epithelial  and  medullary  forms. 
The  stomach  is  often  greatly  contracted  in  this  disease.  The  edges 
of  the  cancerous  portion  are  not  well  defined,  but  shade  off 
gradually  into  the  normal  mucous  membrane. 

Extension  of  the  cancer  to  the  liver  does  not  readily  occur, 
although  neighboring  lymphatic  glands  may  be  involved. 

Colloid  Cancer  is  not  a  frequent  form  as  compared  with  the 
medullary,  but  is  met  with  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases. 
The  other  forms  and  especially  the  epithelioma,  occasionally 
undergo  a  partial  colloid  degeneration.  In  the  colloid  form  as  in 
the  others  the  epithelial  elements  take  origin  in  the  glandular  cells, 
and  after  infiltrating  the  mucous  membrane  these  epithelial  masses 
insinuate  themselves  among  the  muscular  trabeculee  (Fi^.  102,  p. 
220),  and  even  into  the  serous  coat.     The  stroma  consists  of  a 
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somewhat  abundant  well-developed  network  of  connective  tissue. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  form  is  that  the  cells  have  a  special  tendency 
to  undergo  colloid  metamorphosis.  They  seem  from  their  first 
formation  to  present  a  regular  intention  in  this  direction,  and  even 
in  the  more  recent  parts  there  is  often  already  a  considerable 
advance  in  the  degeneration.  The  outlines  of  the  cells  disappear 
as  the  protoplasm  becomes  transformed  into  colloid  material,  and 
as  the  nuclei  resist  the  degeneration  longer,  we  sometimes  see  the 
peculiar  appearance  of  oval  nuclei  as  if  floatinff  in  a  clear  trans- 
parent material.  Finally,  the  whole  epithenal  elements  are 
converted  into  colloid  material,  and  the  structure  presented  is  a 
beautiful  reticulated  network  with  spaces  filled  with  a  transparent 
colorless  jelly  (Fig.  101,  p.  220). 

As  the  colloid  material  occupies  more  space  than  the  original 
cells,  the  spaces  of  the  alveoli  are,  as  it  were,  tightly  packed  with 
the  jelly,  and  the  fibres  of  the  stroma  rendered  tense  and  rigid. 
Hence,  it  happens  that  although  the  structure  is  composed  mainly 
of  a  soft  jelly,  yet  it  is  to  the  feeling  hard  and  rigid,  just  as  a 
tensely  filled  bladder  may  be. 

The  tumor,  like  other  cancers,  usually  begins  towards  the 
pyloris,  but  it  extends  gradually  till  it  comes  to  involve  a  large 
area,  sometimes  even  as  much  as  three-fourths  of  the  entire  extent 
of  the  viscus.  The  wall  of  the  stomach  is  converted  into  a  trans- 
parent glancing  tissue,  and  in  the  more  advanced  parts  it  is 
impossible  anv  longer  to  distinguish  the  difierent  coats,  all  being 
homogeneously  replaced  by  the  cancerous  tissue.  The  wall  of  the 
stomach  is  considerably  thickened,  and  the  internal  surface  may 
present  an  irregular  aspect  with  prominences;  but  there  is  little 
tendency  to  ulceration.  As  the  thickened  wall  is  tense  and  hard, 
the  stomach  when  cut  into  does  not  generally  collapse  but  keeps 
its  shape.  There  is  no  tendency  to  contraction  of  the  stomach  as 
in  scirrhus,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  organ  may  be  considerably 
enlarged. 

This  form  has  a  very  marked  tendency  to  extend  continuously 
both  along  the  stomach,  and  also  through  the  stomach  to  the 
peritoneum.  Hence  it  produces  secondary  tumors  in  the  perito- 
neum itself  much  more  readily  than  in  the  lymphatic  glands  and 
liver. 

It  will  appear  from  what  has  been  mentioned  above  that  cancers 
of  the  stomach  frequently  lead  to  the  formation  of  secondary 
tumors  elsewhere,  in  this  respect  the  cancers  of  the  intestine 
resemble  those  of  the  stomach,  and  as  the  modes  of  extension 
present  certain  points  of  interest  and  practical  importance,  a  special 
section  will  afterwards  be  devoted  to  this  subject  in  general. 

The  remaining  tumorgf  of  the  stomach  are  of  trivial  consequence. 
"We  have  already  seen  that  mucous  polypi  and  cysts  occur  in 
chronic  catarrh.  Lipomas  and  myomas  have  been  met  with,  as 
also  FiBROMAS  and  sarcomas,  but  they  are  very  rare. 
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E.— THE  INTESTINES. 

Introductory. — The  diseases  of  the  intestines  resemble  in  many 
respects  those  of  the  stomach,  but  there  are  important  differences. 
In  structure,  the  intestine  differs  from  the  stomach  in  several 
respects.  "We  no  longer  have  the  specific  glands  peculiar  to  the 
stomach,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  intestine  presents  numerous 
closed  lymphatic  follicles  in  its  mucous  membrane,  and  these  are 
only  present  to  a  very  slight  extent  in  the  stomach.  These 
lymphatic  follicles  are  solitary  or  collected  into  groups,  in  the 
latter  case  forming  the  well-known  Peyer's  patches. 

Of  considerable  importance  in  regard  to  the  diseases  of  the 
intestine  are  the  time  which  the  intestinal  contents  stay  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  canal,  and  the  changes  they  undergo  there. 
After  leaving  the  stomach,  the  food  appears  to  pass  rapidly  through 
the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine,  occupying  on  an  average  from 
two  and  a  naif  to  three  hours  in  doing  so,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time 
rendered  alkaline  and  partially  protected  from  further  decomposi- 
tion by  the  pancreatic  fluid  and  the  bile. 

The  movement  of  the  intestinal  contents  is  effected  by  the  peri- 
staltic contraction  of  the  bowel,  and  the  rapid  passage  of  the  con- 
tents through  the  small  intestine  indicates  that  here  the  peristalsis 
is  peculiarly  active,  whereas,  in  the  large  intestine,  it  is  slow. 
When  the  feces  reach  the  large  intestine  they  are  still  fluid,  and 
the  chief  function  of  the  colon  seems  to  be  to  complete  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  fluid,  and  allow  the  feces  to  become  thicker.  But  if 
the  peristaltic  action  of  the  large  intestine  be  increased,  then  there 
will  be  no  time  for  the  feces  to  oecome  thick,  and  fluid  evacuations 
will  be  the  result.  This  will  be  still  more  the  case  should  the 
movement  of  the  small  intestine  be  increased,  and  the  contents 
carried  even  more  quickly  than  usual  through  them. 

It  will  be  seen  that  diarrhoea  results  from  increased  peristaltic 
movement,  and  that  the  evacuations  will  be  more  fluid  the  higher 
up  the  increased  movement  begins.  It  is  well  known  that  certain 
medicinal  agents  produce  fluid  motions,  and  these  seem  all  to  act 
by  increasing  the  peristalsis,  their  relative  vigor  depending  greatly 
on  the  part  of  the  intestine  at  which  they  begin  to  produce  their 
effects.  Irritating  articles  of  food  produce  a  like  increase  of  the 
peristalsis  and  diarrhoea,  and  so  may  ulcers  and  inflammations  of 
the  intestine  itself. 

In  the  stools  of  diarrhoea  we  may  expect  to  find  chemical  con- 
stituents which  normally  are  present  in  higher  parts  of  the  intes- 
tine, but  absorbed  before  reaching  the  rectum.  If  the  diarrhoea 
arises  from  increased  peristalsis  of  the  colon,  then  we  shall  find 
material  which  is  normal  in  the  caecum,  such  as  undecomposed 
bile,  leucin,  chloride  of  sodium,  peptones,  and  sugar,  some  of 
which  are  present  in  appreciable  quantity  in  normal  feces.  But 
if  the  diarrhoea  has  involved  the  small  intestine,  then  we  shall 
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find  these  constituents  much  more  abundantly,  and  also  remains 
of  undigested  food. 

We  have  already  seen  in  the  case  of  the  stomach  that  many  of 
its  diseases  are  connected  with  the  fact  that  the  food  stagnates  and 
decomposes  in  that  viscus.  It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  gone 
before  that  the  intestinal  contents  stagnate  chiefly  in  the  large 
intestine,  and  next  to  that  in  the  lower  part  of  the  small  intestine. 
It  is  probably  due  to  this  that  we  find  the  jejunum  peculiarly  free 
from  all  forms  of  disease ;  in  this  respect  it  contrasts  with  the 
lower  part  of  the  small  intestine,  the  ileum,  but  still  more  with 
the  large  intestine.  Hence  it  is  that  the  diseases  of  the  large 
intestine  resemble  those  of  the  stomach  much  more  than  those  of 
the  small  intestine  do.  This  is  especially  true  in  regard  to  simple 
inflammations,  which  very  often  concentrate  themselves  in  those 
parts  where  the  intestinal  contents  most  readily  stagnate,  namely, 
the  cfficum  and  the  rectum.  It  is  true  also  of  cancer,  which  is 
very  rare  in  the  small  intestine  but  common  in  the  large,  especially 
in  the  caecum  and  rectum. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  further,  that  the  intestine  is  a  compara- 
tively narrow  tube,  and  is  subject  to  obstruction  in  various  ways. 

PosT-MORTBM  CHANGES. — Thcsc  are  not  so  important  as  those  of 
the  stomach.  After  death  the  blood  is  apt  to  gravitate  towards 
the  more  dependent  parts  of  the  wall  of  the  intestine,  and  the 
coloring  matter  being  dissolved  out  and  staining  the  mucous 
membrane,  it  may  give  rise  to  a  deceptive  appearance  of  inflam- 
mation. Similarly  the  intestine  may  be  stained  with  the  biliary 
coloring  matter  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  gall-bladder. 


MALFORMATIONS  OF  THE  INTESTINE. 

Congenital  malformations  of  the  intestine  are  of  considerable 
frequency.  The  most  important  are  those  in  which,  from  a  fault 
of  development,  a  part  of  the  intestine  is  wanting.  The  colon  or 
the  rectum  may  be  entirely  absent  at  birth,  being  represented  by 
a  solid  cord;  or  the  rectum  maybe  partially  occluded,  in  some 
cases  in  its  middle  part,  in  others  at  its  lower  extremity.  All 
these  cases  present  the  characters  of  imperforate  anus,  but  of 
course  in  view  of  possible  surgical  interference  their  gravity  varies, 
ths  most  hopeful  being  those  m  which  only  the  extreme  lower  part 
of  the  rectum  is  defective,  and  the  gut  is  separated  from  the  anus 
only  by  a  membrane. 

There  occur  also  narrowness  and  defect  of  the  small  intestine, 
especially  in  the  duodenum  and  lower  end  of  the  ileum.  The 
whole  intestine  is  sometimes  deficient  in  length,  having  something 
like  the  form  of  the  letter  S  instead  of  the  usual  convolutions.  In 
such  cases  the  absorption  and  digestion  of  food  must  be  defective, 
but  the  persons  may  live  on  to  old  age. 
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The  commonest  malformation  is  Meckel's  diverticulum.  This 
consists  in  a  finger-like  projection  from  the  intestine.  It  occurs 
in  the  ileum,  about  three  or  four  feet  above  the  ileo-csecal  valve  in 
the  adult,  and  about  a  foot  above  it  in  the  new-born ;  it  projects 
from  the  free  convex  border  of  the  gut.  It  is  from  one  to  six 
inches  long,  possessing  the  same  structure  as  the  intestine,  and 
communicates  with  the  latter:  it  is  narrower  in  its  calibre,  being 
of  a  diameter  rather  more  than  that  of  the  finger.  The  diver- 
ticulum arises  b^  the  imperfect  closure  of  the  omphalo-mesenteric 
duct,  and  sometimes  it  is  united  to  the  umbilicus  by  a  cord.  Very 
rarely  the  diverticulum  is  continued  to  the  umbilicus,  and  opens 
there  by  a  fistula  at  the  surface. 


HERNIA  OR  RUPTURE. 

True  hernia  consists  in  a  protrusion  of  the  intestine,  omentum, 
or  other  abdominal  organ  into  a  sac  formed  by  a  prolongation  of 
the  peritoneum.  The  sac  may  project  externally,  or  it  may  be 
contained  within  the  abdomen,  and  so  we  may  distinguish  ex- 
ternal and  INTERNAL  hernias.  The  hernias,  especially  the  ex- 
ternal ones,  are  of  so  much  importance  in  a  surgical  point  of  view 
that  full  descriptions  are  given  in  the  surgical  text-books,  and 
need  not  be  repeated  here,  except  in  outline. 

For  the  most  part  the  sac  is  an  entirely  abnormal  projection  of 
the  peritoneum,  and  seems  to  be  protruded  before  tne  contents. 
An  exception  to  this  occurs  in  the  case  of  congenital  inguinal 
hernia,  in  which  the  sac  is  formed  by  the  persistence  of  a  foetal 
condition.  There  is  a  partial  exception  also  in  the  case  of  most 
internal  hernias,  where  the  sac  usually  arises  by  the  exaggeration 
of  an  existing  normal  pouch. 

In  the  PRODUCTION  of  hernias,  we  have  to  account  for  the  ab- 
normal protrusion  of  the  viscera.  This  is  usually  due  to  the 
abdominal  contents  being  subjected  to  undue  pressure.  In  severe 
muscular  efibrts,  such  as  are  involved  in  lifting  heavy  weight*,  the 
glottis  is  closed,  and  the  muscles  of  expiration  fix  the  chest  and 
abdomen,  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  being  subjected  to  severe 

fressure  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdominal  wall, 
f  there  is  any  part  of  the  wall  which  is  unduly  weak  a  bulging 
outwards  may  occur  here,  and  so  give  the  starting-point  for  the 
hernial  protrusion.  In  this  connection  the  greater  frequency  of 
hernia  on  the  right  side  may  be  noted.  In  violent  exertions  the 
right  arm  is  usually  more  used  than  the  left,  and  as  the  chest  is 
bent  over  to  the  left  side  to  counterbalance  the  strain  on  the  right, 
the  lower  surface  of  the  diaphragm  faces  more  to  the  right  and 
presses  the  viscera  towards  that  siae.  It  is  clear  that  straining  at 
stool  or  otherwise  will  also  increase  the  pressure  on  the  abdominal 
contents,  and  any  excess  will  predispose  to  hernia. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  protrusion  takes  place  where  there  is 
any  weakness  of  the  abdominal  wall,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
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external  hernias  occur  at  specially  unsupported  parts  of  the  wall, 
while  the  internal  ones  have  usually  a  pouch  ready  made  as  a 
starting-point.  The  abdominal  wall  from  its  anatomical  conforma- 
tion is  weak  at  certain  points  in  every  person,  but  there  may  be 
congenitally  a  special  weakness,  which  in  some  cases  seems  to  be 
hereditary.  Or  the  weakness  may  be  induced  by  stretching  of  the 
abdominal  parietes  by  increase  in  their  contents  (ascites,  tumors, 
pregnancy,  etc.),  or  more  directly  by  injury  to  a  particular  part. 

In  protruding,  the  viscera  nearly  always  push  the  peritoneum 
before  them,  and  the  proper  sac  is  formed  by  the  peritoneum, 
which  shows  a  remarkable  power  of  stretching.  But  there  are 
cases  of  protrusion  in  which  the  aperture  has  been  produced  by 
actual  rupture  of  the  wall,  and  in  these  cases  the  hernia  may  be 
devoid  of  a  proper  sac.  These  cases,  however,  of  what  may  be 
called  FALSE  hernia,  are  exceedingly  rare,  as  an  injury,  although 
tearing  the  muscular  wall  and  other  tissues,  will  very  often  leave 
the  elastic  peritoneum  uninjured  and  capable  of  protrusion. 

The  hernial  sac  acquires  for  the  most  part  adhesion  to  the 
structures  among  which  it  is  protruded,  and  it  does  so  by  a  chronic 
inflammation.  It  very  often  happens  also  that  the  contents  of  the 
sac  become  adherent  to  its  internal  surface  by  inflammation,  and 
in  that  case  the  hernia  is  irreducible. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  fully  into  the  individual  forms  of 
hernia,  and  of  the  external  ones  little  more  than  an  enumeration 
will  suflSce. 

The  external  hernlvs  are,  (1)  Inguinal  hernia  in  the  congenital 
and  acquired  forms,  or,  as  otherwise  divided,  direct  and  oblique. 
(2)  Femoral  hernia.  These  two  are  by  far  the  commonest  forms. 
Of  comparatively  rare  occurrence  are,  (3)  Hernia  of  the  sciatic 
notch;  (4)  Perineal  hernia,  protruded  between  the  fibres  of  the 
levator  ani;  (5)  Vaginal  hernia;  (6)  Hernia  of  the  foramen  ovale; 
(7)  Umbilical  hernia  which  is  congenital  or  acquired,  in  the  former 
case  arising  by  protrusion  into  the  dilated  umbilical  cord;  (8)  Ab- 
dominal hernia  occurring  in  various  parts  of  the  abdomen,  chiefly 
towards  the  edges  of  muscles,  and  arising  by  tearing  of  tendons 
or  muscular  fibres,  hence,  frequently,  traumatic.  Its  commonest 
situation  is  near  the  linea  alba. 

Internal  hernia  comes  less  frequently  into  sight,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  its  existence  is  apt  to  be  forgotten. 

(1)  Diaphragmatic  hernia  is  perhaps  the  commonest.  There  is 
a  congenital  form  in  which  a  sac  is  protruded  through  one  of  the 
normal  apertures,  or  through  a  part  of  the  diaphragm  which  by 
reason  of  defective  development  has  given  way.  The  protrusion 
is  into  the  chest,  and  the  sac  may  contain  intestine,  spleen,  liver, 
stomach.  There  is  also  an  acquired  form,  due  nearly  always  to 
some  injury  to  the  diaphragm,  and  the  hernia  is  frequently  devoid 
of  a  proper  peritoneal  sac.    From  a  case  recorded  by  Dr."  Adams, 
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it  appears  that  a  tumor  growing  against  the  diaphragm  (in  his  case 
from  the  capsule  of  the  spleen)  may  so  weaken  it  as  to  lead  to  her- 
nial protrusion.  In  diaphragmatic  hernias  from  rupture,  a  large 
portion  of  the  abdominal  viscera  may  be  protruded, 

(2)  Retroperitoneal  hernia  includes  cases  in  which  the  inte& 
tine  passes  into  a  preexisting  pouch  in  the  peritoneum,  greatly 
enlarging  and  filling  it.  The  hernial  sac  hence  lies  behind  the 
peritoneum  of  which  it  is  an  oft'set.  There  are  three  pouches  in 
the  peritoneum  which  are  capable  of  giving  rise  to  such  hernias. 

The  jejuno-duodenal  pouch  is  the  most  important.  It  exists 
just  where  the  jejunum  arises  from  the  duodenum,  and  lies  be- 
tween the  last  part  of  the  duodenum,  which  bounds  it  on  the  right, 
and  the  aorta,  which  bounds  it  on  the  left.  The  pouch  was  present, 
according  to  Waldeyer,  in  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  bodies  which 
he  has  examined,  and  is  generally  large  enough  to  admit  the 
terminal  phalanx  of  the  thumb.  It  is  best  seen  when  the  jejunum 
and  small  intestine  generally  are  raised  and  carried  to  the  right,  so 
that  the  origin  of  the  mesentery  may  be  exposed.  The  little  pouch, 
if  present,  is  then  seen  lying  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen 
with  sharp  sickle-like  margins.  Sometimes  a  fold  of  the  jejunum 
passes  into  this  pouch,  constituting  a  hernia.  The  pouch  may  be 
greatly  enlarged  by  the  protrusion  of  further  portions  of  the  in- 
testine into  it,  and  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  the  entire 
intestine  has  passed  into  the  greatly  distended  sac. 

Another  pouch  of  the  peritoneum  is  the  suB-c-fiCAL,  which  has 
its  seat  between  the  folds  of  the  meso-colon  ascendens.  Into  this 
pouch  the  intestine  is  very  rarely  protruded,  and  the  pouch  itself 
only  occurred  in  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  bodies  examined  by 
Waldeyer. 

The  FOSSA  INTERSIGMOIDBA  is  a  pouch  in  the  mesentery,  lying 
between  the  two  folds  near  the  begmning  of  the  sigmoid  flexure. 
The  aperture  is  in  the  under  layer.  This  is  the  commonest  of  these 
pouches,  occurring  in  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  bodies,  but  from  its 
position  it  does  not  appear  ever  to  become  the  seat  of  hernia. 

The  CONTENTS  OF  HERNIAS  are  usually  the  intestine,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  the  more  movable  small  intestine.  Sometimes  also  the 
great  omentum  is  carried  into  the  sac.  The  large  intestine  pos- 
sesses for  the  most  part  no  free  mesentery,  beinff  only  partially 
covered  with  peritoneum,  so  that  it  is  hardly  possible  for  it  to  pass 
into  a  sac  unless  it  be  dragged  down  with  considerable  force. 

The  method  of  descent  of  the  large  intestine  merits  a  more 
special  notice.  The  process  may  in  some  respects  be  compared  to 
the  descent  of  the  testis  in  the  foetus.  Before  its  descent  the  testis 
is  only  partially  covered  with  peritoneum,  being  free  of  it  at  its 
posterior  aspect.  As  it  descends  it  remains  with  only  a  partial 
peritoneal  covering,  and  even  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  after  the  sac 
has  separated  from  the  general  peritoneum,  the  testis  lies  behind 
with  its  posterior  aspect  free  of  peritoneum.  And  so  in  a  hernial 
sac,  the  caecum  may  be  carried  down,  but  in  its  new  position  it 
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reraains  only  partially  covered  with  peritoneum,  and  really  forms 
as  it  were  a  part  of  the  wall  of  the  sac.  This  will  only  occur  in 
very  large  hernias  as  a  rule,  but  when  it  does  occur  the  piece  of 
intestine  will  be  irreducible. 

A  still  more  peculiar  condition  sometimes  occurs.  The  intestine 
may  be  protruded  mainly  at  the  part  where  it  is  uncovered  by  peri- 
toneum, and  instead  of  pushing  a  peritoneal  sac  before  it,  it  may 
as  it  were  drag  it  after.  As  the  gut  is  protruded  it  may  even  get 
more  and  more  stripped  of  peritoneum,  so  that  the  hernia  may  be 
much  more  extensive  than  the  sac.  This,  however,  is  an  exceed- 
ingly exceptional  occurrence,  and  it  is  more  common  to  find  that 
as  an  ordinary  hernia  advances  it  drags  the  colon  into  it,  so  that 
besides  free  loops  of  small  intestine  there  may  be,  fixed  in  the  wall 
and  only  partly  covered  by  peritoneum,  a  piece  of  the  csecum,  or 
the  sigmoid  flexure,  or  even  the  fundus  of  the  bladder. 

In  a  similar  fashion  to  that  just  described,  the  ovary  may  be 
protruded.  A  large  majority  of  cases  of  ovarian  hernia  are  con- 
genital, and  they  appear  to  arise  by  a  fault  of  development  by 
which  the  ovary  descends  as  the  testis  does  normally.     The  ovary 

f)asses  through  the  inguinal  ring  and  takes  a  sac  with  it,  but  just 
ike  the  testis  it  is  itself  attached  to  the  wall.  The  sac  remains 
open  like  the  tunica  vaginalis  in  a  congenital  inguinal  hernia. 
The  ovary  in  that  case  will  be  irreducible,  unless,  as  sometimes 
happens,  the  broad  ligament  is  so  long  as  to  allow  the  ovary  to 
pass  back  through  the  neck.  In  this  case,  however,  the  ovary  will 
still  have  its  fixed  attachment  in  the  sac.  Apart  from  this  con- 
genital inguinal  form,  ovarian  hernias  may  be  acquired,  and  these 
may  be  either  inguinal  or  femoral. 

The  STRANGULATION  of  hcmias  is  of  great  importance.  By  this 
expression  is  meant  the  condition  in  which  the  neck  of  the  sac  is 
so  tightly  impacted  that  not  only  is  the  return  of  the  contents  pre- 
vented, but  even  the  bloodvessels  are  obstructed  by  the  pressure 
of  the  ring.  This  mostly  occurs  when,  on  account  of  some  pecu- 
liarity in  the  situation  of  the  intestine  as  it  issues  from  the  sac, 
there  is,  to  begin  with,  a  partial  obstruction.  If  the  intestine  at 
its  entrance  into  the  sac  be  free,  while  at  its  exit  it  makes  a  sudden 
bend  so  as  to  cause  a  partial  obstruction,  then  the  feces  will  pass 
readily  in,  but  will  accumulate  inside  as  they  do  not  find  free  exit. 
The  mere  loading  with  feces  may  cause  irreducibility,  and  if  the 
feces  decompose  the  development  of  gas  may  still  further  increase 
the  bulk  of  the  contents.  In  this  way  the  sac  will  become  too  full, 
and  as  the  neck  is  narrow  there  will  be  special  constriction  here. 
Again,  the  intestine  already  in  the  sac  by  its  peristaltic  movement 
may  drag  more  and  more  of  the  gut  after  it,  till  stopped  by  the 
intestine  becoming  too  tis^ht  for  the  neck. 

In  any  case  the  neck  ot  the  sac  constricts  the  portion  of  intestine 
concerned,  and  the  most  direct  effect  is  obstruction  of  its  veins. 
This  itself,  by  producing  hyperaemia,  and,  it  may  be,  oedema  of  the 
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mucous  membrane,  leads  to  swelling  and  further  constriction. 
The  whole  protruded  piece  becomes  of  a  dark  color  from  venous 
engorgement  and  hemorrhage.  Finally  the  pressure  may  be 
enough  to  close  even  the  arteries. 

The  venous  obstruction  alone  seems  sufficient,  if  complete,  to 
cause  necrosis  of  the  intestine,  and  so  gangrene  is  an  occasional 
result.  If  the  arteries  are  also  obstructed  there  is  still  greater 
probability  of  the  occurrence  of  gangrene. 

But  sometimes  the  obstruction  is  relieved  before  gangrene  has 
occurred,  and  yet  in  some  of  these  cases  a  severe  inflammation 
results  after  the  intestine  has  been  returned  to  the  abdomen, 
leading  on,  it  may  be,  ultimately  to  gangrene  of  the  aftected  piece 
of  gut.  The  probable  explanation  of  this  is  that  during  the  incar- 
ceration the  arteries  have  been  obstructed,  and  duriug  this  period 
the  bloodvessels  have  been  so  damaged  that  on  the  restoration  of 
the  circulation  they  are  no  longer  able  to  recover.  It  has  been 
shown  by  experiment  (in  the  ear  of  the  rabbit)  that  if,  b^  liga- 
turing the  main  arteries,  the  vessels  of  the  part  are  deprived  of 
blood  for  a  time,  and  then  the  circulation  restored  by  loosening  the 
ligature,  the  result  is,  active  hypersemia,  acute  inflammation,  or 
the  hemorrhagic  infarction,  according  to  the  time  during  which  the 
ligature  has  acted.  So  in  the  case  before  us,  the  release  of  the 
constriction,  by  allowing  of  the  reestablishmenib  of  the  circulation 
in  vessels  seriously  compromised,  may  lead  to  inflammation  or 
gangrene. 

TWISTING  OF  THE  INTESTINE. 

This  is  a  condition  probably  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  one 
which  is  perhaps  too  little  borne  in  mind  as  a  cause  of  obstruction. 

It  occurs  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  at  the 
Fio.  244.  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  and  the  reason 

of  this  will  appear  from  the  anatomical  re- 
lations of  that  part  of  the  gut.  The  ascend- 
ing colon  above  the  flexure,  and  the  rectum 
below  it,  have  virtually  no  mesentery,  being 
fixed  to  the  abdominal  wall.  The  flexure 
therefore  is  fixed  at  its  two  extremities  and 


these  are  near  one  another,  while  the  loop 
forming  the  flexure  is  movable.  It  is  as  if 
the  loop  were  attached  by  its  two  ends  to  a 
fixed  point,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
it  should  sometimes  twist  round  this  as  an 
axis.  The  twist  is,  as  it  were,  in  two  half 
turns  (see  Fig.  244),  and  it  is  usually  the 
upper  limb  of  the  loop  which  turns  round 
the  lower  at  its  neck. 

It  is  clear  that  the  twisting  will  cause 
some  obstruction  of  the  intestine,  but  this 
will  not  usually  be  complete.  The  lower  limb  is  narrowed  at  its 
neck  by  being  grasped  by  the  upper  limb  twisted  round  it,  while 


Twisting  of  the  sigmoid 
flexure.  The  upper  limb 
has  a  much  sharper  turn 
than  the  lower,  so  that  a 
flexible  tube  could  be  passed 
up  from  the  rectum. 
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the  upper  limb  is  narrowed  by  the  sudden  curve  which  it  makes. 
Feces  still  pass  into  the  flexure,  however,  and  they  may  ac- 
cumulate in  enormous  quantity.  This  partial  obstruction  with 
accumulation  of  feces  may  persist  for  months  and  lead  to  extreme 
dilatation  of  the  flexure,  eo  that  it  may  fill  the  abdomen  and  reach 
up  to  the  diaphragm.  As  the  upper  limb  is  twisted  over  the  lower 
and  the  latter  is  straight,  a  tube  may  be  passed  from  the  anus  up 
into  the  enormously  dilated  flexure.  The  walls  of  the  intestine  in 
these  prolonged  cases  may  be  greatly  thickened,  especially  the 
muscular  coat.  In  some  cases  twisting  may  exist  without  any 
obstruction  of  consequence. 

While  twisting  is  most  common  in  the  sigmoid  flexure,  it  is 
liable  to  occur  also  when  other  parts  of  the  intestine  assume 
similar  relations,  that  is  to  say,  when  a  free  loop  of  small  intestine 
becomes  fixed  at  its  extremities,  and  these  extremities  are  near 
each  other.  This  will  happen  most  frequently  when  one  extremity 
is  already  fixed,  as  is  the  case  at  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the 
small  intestine,  where,  on  the  one  hand,  the  duodenum,  and  on 
the  other,  the  colon,  is  fixed  to  the  abdominal  wall  and  holds  the 
intestine  down.  If,  by  inflammation  or  otherwise,  an  abnormal 
adhesion  is  acquired,  so  that  the  gut  is  fixed  at  a  point  near  the 
situation  of  the  natural  fixation,  then  twisting  is  apt  to  occur,  and 
probably  more  readily  here  than  in  the  sigmoid  flexure,  as  the 
small  intestine  is  naturally  more  mobile. 


INTUSSUSCEPTION  OR  INVAGINATION. 

In  this  condition  a  portion  of  the  intestine  passes  into  a  succeed- 
ing portion.  In  order  that  one  piece  may  slip  inside  the  other, 
the  one  must  present  active  peristaltic  contractions,  while  the 
other  is  relaxed.  The  portion  narrowed  by  the  violent  peristalsis 
passes  inside  of  the  relaxed  part. 

These  conditions  are  most  frequently  found  at  the  junction  of 
the  small  and  large  intestines.  The  large  intestine  is  naturally 
wide,  and  its  peristaltic  movements  sluggish.  If  then  the  ileum 
at  its  last  part  presents  peculiarly  violent  peristaltic  contractions  it 
may  pass  into  the  large  intestine.  This  may  explain  the  fact  that 
the  most  frequent  seat  of  inva^nation  is  in  this  situation. 

The  invagination,  however,  is  not  usually  a  simple  inversion  of 
the  ileum  into  the  colon;  in  most  cases  the  ileo-crecal  valve  is 
carried  before  the  advancing  ileum  and  forms  the  apex  of  the  in- 
truded piece.  This  implies  that  the  caecum  itself  is  carried  inwards 
and  inverted,  and  the  orifice  of  the  vermiform  appendage  is  some- 
times to  be  found  near  the  apex  of  the  invagination.  The  in- 
vagination is  not  infrequently  very  extreme,  so  that  in  children  ^in 
whom  it  most  commonly  occurs)  the  invaginated  part  may  oe 
carried  right  on  to  the  rectum,  so  that  the  apex  may  be  felt  per 
anum. 

Besides  this  form  we  also  meet  with  invagination  of  the  large 
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intestine  itself,  one  part  into  a  succeeding.    It  occurs  but  rarely  in 
the  small  intestine. 

It  1ms  been  stated  above  that  invagination  is  peculiarly  frequent 
in  children,  especially  that  form  in  which  the  large  intestine  is  in- 
volved, and  this  is  probably  due  to  the  much  greater  mobilitv  of 
the  colon  in  children  than  in  adults.  In  the  bodies  of  children 
also  we  frequently  meet  with  a  form  of  invagination  which  has 
produced  no  symptoms  during  life,  and  has  really  occurred  just  at 
the  time  of  death.  It  is  usually  present  in  the  small  intestine, 
where  a  small  inversion  of  one  part  into  a  succeeding  one  is  found. 
The  invagination  is  easily  reduced  by  slight  dragging,  and  there 
are  none  of  the  secondary  changes  visible,  such  as  are  to  be  men- 
tioned immediately  as  following  invagination.  Just  at  death,  or 
immediately  after  it  (as  may  be  frequently  seen  in  animals),  the 
intestine  commonly  shows  violent  peristaltic  movements,  but  these 
are  irregular,  and  it  readily  happens  that  a  much  contracted  part 
passes  inside  a  relaxed  portion.  This  form  of  invagination  is, 
therefore,  either  post-mortem  or  occurs  just  at  the  agony. 

When  a  piece  of  intestine  is  invaginated,  there  are  three  tubes, 
the  outside  one  in  its  natural  position,  forming  the  sheath,  the 
internal  one,  which,  although  abnormal  in  position,  runs  in  the 
usual  direction,  and  the  middle  one  joining  the  other  two,  and 
wdth  its  mucous  surface  directed  outwards.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  a  second  invagination  occurs,  and  then  there  are  live  tubes, 
or  a  third,  in  which  case  there  are  seven.  The  mesentery  is 
carried  in  with  the  intestine,  and  by  dragging  on  it  at  one  side,  it 
may  give  the  gut  a  somewhat  oblique  direction. 

The  packing  of  intestine  into  the  interior  of  succeeding  portions 
causes  considerable  interference  with  the  circulation,  and  this  is 
increased  by  the  mesentery  being  partly  included  and  its  vessels 
pressed  on.  In  this  way  there  usually  occurs  an  acute  inflamma- 
tion, with  swelling  and  hemorrhage  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
fibrinous  exudation  on  the  peritoneal  surface.  The  inflammation 
may  lead  on  to  a  general  peritonitis  with  fatal  issue.  Again,  the 
obstruction  of  the  vessels  may  be  such  as,  with  the  added  inflam- 
mation, to  lead  to  gangrene  of  the  gut,  and  this  by  the  slouch 
separating  and  causing  perforation  may  produce  a  fatal  peritonitis. 
On  the  other  hand,  permanent  adhesion  may  occur  between  the 
sheath  and  the  upper  end  of  the  included  part  at  the  proximal 
extremity  of  the  invagination,  and,  the  inner  and  middle  tubes 
becoming  gangrenous,  they  may  come  away  in  whole  or  in  part, 
as  a  slough,  and  the  continuity  of  the  intestine  be  restored  with 
the  loss  of  a  piece. 

It  is  not  usual  for  complete  gangrene  of  the  included  tubes  to 
occur,  but  what  remains  becomes  adherent  to  the  sheath,  and,  by 
contraction,  gradually  accommodates  itself,  and  so  the  calibre  is 
fully  restored. 
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PROLAPSE  OF  THE  INTESTINE. 

This  condition  connects  itself  naturally  with  invagination.  It  is 
the  protrusion  of  the  intestine  outside  the  body  through  the  anus 
or  through  an  artificial  anus.  The  commonest  form  is  the  ordinary 
PROLAPSUS  ANi.  This  Only  occurs  when  the  sphincter  is  greatly 
relaxed  by  catarrh  or  by  violent  pressing  at  stool,  but  when  it  has 
frequently  happened  the  sphincter  atrophies  and  the  prolapse 
occurs  very  readily. 

There  are,  strictly  speaking,  two  forms  of  prolapsus  ani.  In  the 
one  little  more  than  the  mucous  membrane  is  protruded,  and  it  is 
seen  to  be  continuous  with  the  skin  at  the  anus.  In  the  other 
form  there  is  really  an  invagination  as  well  as  a  protrusion.  The 
lower  part  of  the  rectum  is  so  fixed  that  the  whole  wall  cannot  be 
protruded,  but  only  its  mucous  membrane  as  in  the  form  just  con- 
sidered. But  the  upper  more  movable  part  may  be  invaginated 
into  the  lower  part  and  then  protruded.  This  mostly  occurs  as  a 
consequence  of  violent  peristaltic  contraction  of  the  rectum  in 
cases  of  severe  diarrhoea  with  tenesmus. 

In  both  forms  the  exposed  mucous  membrane  becomes  inflamed 
and  liable  to  bleeding.  The  inflammation  sometimes  causes 
through  time  adhesion  and  fixation  of  the  bowel  in  its  abnormal 
position. 

SIMPLE  INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE  INTESTINE. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  mucous  membrane  is  frequently 
irritated  by  the  contents  being  of  an  obnoxious  nature  by  reason 
of  decomposition  or  otherwise.  In  addition  to  that,  inflammation 
may  be  produced  by  the  action  of  specific  morbid  poisons,  chiefly 
those  of  dysentery,  typhoid  fever,  and  cholera.  We  have  there- 
fore in  the  first  place  to  consider  the  simple  inflammations  and 
afterwards  these  others.  The  term  enteritis  is  often  used  to 
designate  inflammations  of  the  intestine  of  all  kinds. 

Phlegmonous  inflammations  of  the  intestine  sometimes  occur 
as  the  result  of  peculiarly  irritating  contents.  We  shall  see  that 
in  dysentery  we  have  an  inflammation  of  this  kind,  but  there  are 
what  may  be  called  dysenteric  inflammations  without  the  special 
dysenteric  poison,  the  anatomical  changes  being  virtually  the  same, 
although  as  a  rule  much  less  intense. 

Catarrh  of  the  Intestine. — ^As  already  indicated,  this  occurs 
chiefly  in  connection  with  the  presence  of  irritating  contents,  but 
exposure  to  cold  may  also  lead  to  it.  Perhaps  this  latter  cause 
produces  its  eftects  by  means  of  the  former.  That  is  to  say,  the 
exposure  of  the  surface  to  cold  may  interfere  with  digestion  and 
absorption,  and  so  leave  the  contents  to  decompose  and  become 
irritating. 

The  influence  of  the  intestinal  contents  in  producing  catarrhs  is 
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shown  by  the  localities  at  which  inflammations  are  most  common. 
The  large  intestine  is  much  more  frequently  aftected  than  the  small, 
and  in  the  large  intestine  the  csecum,  with  the  vermiform  appen- 
dage, is  the  most  frequent  seat,  and  next  to  that  the  rectum,  appar- 
ently because  the  contents  stagnate  especially  in  these  parts  rather 
than  in  the  much  more  movable  transverse  colon. 

The  catarrh  is  characterized  by  hyperemia  and  swelling  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  with  exudation  of  serous  fluid  and  leucocytes. 
There  is  also  increased  secretion  of  mucus,  which  in  the  case  of 
the  colon  may  be  very  excessive.  The  exudation  is  usually 
mucous  in  character,  but  in  the  more  acute  inflammation  it  may 
assume  more  or  less  of  a  purulent  character.  If  this  be  the  case, 
the  mucous  membrane  is  liable  to  be  infiltrated  with  inflammatory 
cells,  and  after  a  time  to  undergo  ulceration.  This  occurs  with 
peculiar  frequency  in  the  cajcum,  and  next  to  it  in  the  rectum. 
Catarrhal  ulcers  are  usually  of  considerable  area  and  compara- 
tively superficial.  Neighboring  ulcers  may  coalesce  so  as  to 
produce  extensive,  variously  shaped  losses  of  substance,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  remaining  mucous  membrane  appears  as 
raised  patches  with  irregular  outline.  Sometimes  the  floor  of  the 
ulcer  is  so  smooth,  and  the  remaining  mucous  membrane  so 
irregular  from  inflammatory  infiltration,  that  it  looks  as  if  the  ulcer 
were  the  normal  mucous  membrane  and  the  patches  of  persisting 
mucous  membrane  adventitious. 

In  the  course  of  catarrhs,  ulcers  also  arise  from  the  closed 
follicles.  There  are  indeed  some  catarrhs  in  which  the  latter  are 
mainly  affected,  appearing  as  rounded  prominences  and  flat  eleva- 
tions, corresponding  to  the  solitary  follicles  and  Peyer's  patches. 
This  form  is  called  follicular  catarrh,  or  follicular  enteritis. 
But  without  the  inflammation  preponderating  in  the  follicles  they 
are  often  enlarged,  and  may  be  so  infiltrated  with  inflammatory 
products  as  to  form  virtually  small  abscesses  resulting  in  crater- 
shaped  ulcers  which  may  afterwards  enlarge.  In  this  w^ay  arise 
the  so-called  follicular  ulcers. 

The  ulcers  of  ordinary  catarrh  are  superficial,  and  unless 
exposed  to  continued  irritation,  as  by  the  prolonged  presence  of 
hard  feces,  they  do  not  tend  to  perforation,  and  readily  heal  when 
the  cause  of  catarrh  is  removed. 

If  the  catarrh  be  moderate — not  so  intense  as  to  lead  to 
ulceration — then,  if  long  continued,  it  will  give  rise  to  hypertrophy 
of  the  mucous  membrane  such  as  we  find  so  frequently  in  the  case 
of  the  stomach.  Here  also  there  maj'^  be  mucous  polypi  and  cysts 
as  in  the  stomach.  They  are  most  frequent  in  the  large  intestine, 
and  if  seated  in  the  rectum  they  may  project  through  the  anus. 

Localized  Inflammations. — ^It  has  already  been  indicated  that 
certain  localities  are  more  liable  to  inflammation  than  others,  and 
as  the  inflammations  of  certain  of  these  regions  present  special 
points  of*  importance  they  have  received  special  names,  and  require 
more  particular  attention. 
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Duodenitis  is  usually  an  extension  of  a  catarrh  of  the  stomach, 
and  it  would  not  warrant  any  special  reference  except  from  the  fact 
that  the  common  bile-duct  often  takes  part  in  the  catarrh,  and  we 
have  obstruction  and  icterus  sometimes  resulting  from  this  simple 
cause. 

Typhlitis  and  Perityphlitis  designate  conditions  which  require 
very  special  notice.  These  two  terms  mean  respectively  inflam- 
mation in  and  around  the  csecum,  but  they  are  frequently  used  so 
as  to  include  inflammations  in  connection  with  the  vermiform 
appendage,  and,  in  fact,  Ziegler  seems  to  limit  the  designations  to 
these  latter  inflammations. 

In  some  cases  the  caecum  is  very  seriously  inflamed  and  ulcer- 
ated, especially  when  large  masses  of  hard  feces  lodge  in  it. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  ulcers  may  increase  in  depth,  and 
extend,  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  wall  where  the  gut  is  not 
covered  by  peritoneum,  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  intes- 
tine so  as  to  penetrate  into  the  retroperitoneal  connective  tissue. 
The  result  is  acute  inflammation  in  this  region,  often  going  on  to 
the  formation  of  abscess.  It  will  be  inferred  that  this  condiition  is 
that  designated  perityphlitis. 

The  vermiform  appendage  much  more  frequently  gives  rise  to 
acute  inflammations  around  the  ctecum  than  the  ccecum  itself  does, 
so  that,  although  the  term  typhlitis  is  not  applicable,  yet  perity- 
phlitis is. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  in  the  first  place  that  the  appendage 
sometimes  undergoes  peculiar  transformations  on  account  of  the 
closure  of  its  orifice,  with  or  even  without  inflammation  of  its 
mucous  membrane.  If,  as  a  result  of  inflammation  or  otherwise, 
the  orifice  be  closed,  the  secretion,  along  with  the  catarrhal 
exudation,  accumulates  in  the  appendage  and  distends  it,  so  as  to 
convert  it  into  a  large  retention  cyst  (Fig.  245).  The  contents 
usually  become  serous,  so  as  to  constitute  a  dropsy  of  the  vermi- 
form appendage,  but  they  may  continue  mucous  in  character  and 
form  a  thickish  jelly.  The  dilated  appendage  may  acquire  con- 
siderable dimensions,  as  in  the  case  from  which  the  accompanying 
figure  is  taken. 

But  of  more  importance  are  the  inflammations  due  to  the 

1)resence  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  appendage.  Any  hard  substance 
ying  in  the  ctecum  may,  if  small  enough,  pass  into  the  vermiform 
appendage.  In  this  way  apple,  grape,  cherry,  or  orange  seeds  are 
said  to  get  into  it.  But  much  more  frequently  pieces  of  hardened 
feces  are  met  with,  and  as  these  dry  and  frequently  assume  the 
shape  and  appearance  of  cherry  or  orange  stones,  they  are  fre- 
quently mistaken  for  them.  This  occurs  all  the  more  because  the 
inspissated  feces  are  often  coated  with  phosphates  which  form 
a  kind  of  rind. 

The  presence  of  the  foreign  body  causes  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  this,  from  tlie  continued  pressure  and  con- 
fined space,  readily  results  in  ulceration.     The  ulcers  frequently 
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penetrate  through  the  appendage  and  lead  to  peritonitis.  As  a 
general  rule  the  appendage  hue  acquired  adhesions  before  actual 
perforation  occurs,  and  so  the  peritonitis  is  limited  by  the  adhe- 
sions.   But  the  inflammation  is  apt  to  recur,  and  not  infrequently 


results  in  the  formation  of  recurring  abscesses.  The  bursting  of 
one  of  these  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  often  leads  to  tatal 
peritonitis.  From  the  accounts  in  the  newspapers,  the  death  of 
M.  Gambetta  seems  to  have  been  due  to  this  cause. 

From  the  relation  of  the  parts  it  will  be  seen  that  a  perityphlitis 
arising  from  the  ciecum  will  usually  be  in  the  subperitoneal  tissue, 
whereas  that  from  the  vermiform  appendage  will  be  in  the  perito- 
neum, as  the  appendage  is  completely  surrounded  by  peritoneum 
and  has  a  mesentery.  It  follows  that  the  latter  is  much  the  more 
dangerous  as  it  is  also  the  more  frequent  form.  It  is,  indeed, 
much  more  frequently  a  cause  of  death  than  is  usually  supposed. 

Proctitis  and  Periproctitis  are  inflammations  in  the  rectum 
and  around  it,  of  an  equivalent  character  to  those  in  and  around 
the  caieum.  If  the  ulceration  loads  to  perforation  and  the  forma- 
tion of  abscess,  then  the  disease  may  have  a  very  chronic  course 
with  fistuiss  discharging  into  the  rectum.  Sometimes  these  burst 
externally,  or  into  the  vagina,  and  they  may  retain  their  communi- 
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cation  with  the  rectum,  so  forming  false  passages  for  the  feces  and 
flatus,  or  the  internal  aperture  may  close,  leaving  merely  an  ex- 
ternal fistula. 


SPECIFIC  INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE  INTESTINE. 

Dysentery. — This  inflammation  is  determined  by  the  action  of 
a  specific  morbid  poison.  As  already  indicated,  similar  lesions 
sometimes  occur  in  connection  with  other  diseases,  such  as  typhoid 
fever,  cholera,  acute  rheumatism,  but  in  these  also,  although  the 
virus  is  not  the  same,  we  may  presume  that  a  violent  irritant  is 
present.  It  is  difiicult  to  say  whether  the  poison  acts  on  the 
mucous  membrane  by  bein^  present  in  the  intestinal  contents,  or 
because  it  is  carried  by  the  blood.  At  any  rate,  the  locality  of  the 
disease  is  evidently  determined  by  the  stagnation  of  the  intestinal 
contents.  It  is  always  most  marked  in  the  large  intestine,  and 
especially  in  the  fiexures,  these  being  the  parts  where  the  feces 
tarry  longest.  It  usually  decreases  in  intensity,  from  the  rectum 
upwards,  but  not  uniformly,  there  being  more  aflected  and  less 
affected  parts,  the  former  corresponding  usually  with  the  fiexures. 
In  severe  cases  the  whole  colon  is  aflected,  and  sometimes  even 
the  lower  part  of  the  ileum. 

The  disease  manifests  itself  as  an  acute  infiammation,  which,  in 
the  milder  cases,  may  present  the  characters  of  a  severe  catarrh, 
but  is  apt  to  go  on  to  phlegmonous  infiammation  with  sloughing 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  the  earlier  stages  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  swollen  by  serous  exudation,  soft  and  juicy,  and  it  is 
thrown  into  folds  on  the  summits  of  which  it  is  peculiarly  hy- 
perffimic.  The  surface  is  covered  by  a  mucous  or  grumous  ma- 
terial, consisting  of  shed  epithelium  with  mucus  and  infiammatory 
exudation.  The  mucous  membrane  and  submucous  tissue  are  in- 
filtrated with  serous  fiuid  and  leucocytes  in  great  abundance. 

In  higher  degrees  the  mucous  membrane  is  still  more  thickened 
and  thrown  into  still  more  prominent  folds.  There  is  also  con- 
siderable hemorrhage  in  its  substance  occasionally.  The  summits 
of  the  folds  being  specially  exposed  to  mechanical  irritation,  very 
commonly  undergo  necrosis,  and  the  sloughs  are  generally  dis- 
tinguishable by  the  brown  color  which  they  assume  from  becoming 
stained  with  the  bile  pigment.  The  necrosis  involves  the  mucous 
membrane  to  varying  depths,  sometimes  very  superficially,  some- 
times through  its  whole  thickness,  and,  if  the  slough  surrounds 
the  gut,  we  may  have  a  ring  of  necrosed  tissue  ultimately  dis- 
charged by  the  anus. 

Of  course,  these  sloughs  leave  ulcers  behind,  whose  walls  present 
great  infiltration  of  leucocytes.  But  ulcers  form  also  by  processes 
similar  to  those  in  catarrh,  namely,  by  infiammatory  infiltration 
and  molecular  destruction  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  by  sup- 
puration of  the  closed  follicles. 

The  contents  of  the  intestine  are  in  severe  cases  formed  of  dark 
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decomposing  material,  mixed  with  blood.  The  mesenteric  glands 
are  always  secondarily  affected,  being  enlarged  and  hypersemic. 

If  the  patient  survives  the  acute  attack,  the  disease  very  com- 
monly passes  into  chronic  dysentery.  The  ulcers  forraea  in  the 
various  ways  described  above  show  little  tendency  to  heal,  but 
remain  as  open,  discharging  sores.  Sometimes  they  penetrate  more 
deeply,  and  lead  to  abscesses  in  the  surrounding  tissue,  especially 
of  the  rectum  (periproctitis).  The  remaining  mucous  membrane 
is  swollen  and  in  a  state  of  catarrh.  The  whole  intestinal  wall  is 
thickened,  except  where  the  ulcers  exist,  and  it  is  irregularly 
drawn  in  and  adherent  to  the  surrounding  parts. 

In  some  cases  a  tendency  to  healing  manifests  itself.  If  the 
attack  has  been  slight  and  the  ulceration  only  superficial,  there 
may  be  a  complete  restoration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  with 
insignificant  cicatrices.  But  for  the  most  part  the  ulceration  has 
been  considerable,  and  the  cicatrices  are  of  considerable  superficial 
extent,  perhaps  surrounding  the  gut.  When  such  cicatrices,  in 
the  usual  fashion,  contract,  they  cause  narrowing  of  the  intestine, 
which,  in  some  cases,  is  very  considerable.  Alternating  with  the* 
narrowing,  there  is  very  commonly  dilatation  of  the  more  healthy 
parts,  so  that  a  very  remarkable  pouching  of  the  colon  may  result, 
the  narrowed  parts  being  probably  adherent  to  the  tissues  around. 
The  obstruction  produced  in  this  way  is  all  the  greater  because  the 
contraction  often  throws  the  remaining  mucous  membrane  into 
folds  which  may  act  as  valves  to  the  constricted  part. 

Cholera. — This  disease,  which  occurs  in  an  epidemic  form,  de- 
pends on  the  action  of  a  specific  virus.  In  addition  to  the  epidemic 
disease  known  as  Asiatic  cholera,  there  is  a  condition  known  as 
British  cholera,  in  which  the  poison  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
specific  one,  but  in  which  the  anatomical  changes  are  identical 
with  those  in  the  epidemic  form.  From  an  individual  case,  there- 
fore, it  would  be  impossible  to  say  which  form  is  present;  this 
must  be  judged  from  circumstances,  bearing  in  mind  especially 
that  the  Asiatic  form  is  preeminently  epidemic,  and  spreads  by 
the  extension  of  a  specific  virulent  poison.  The  exact  form  of  the 
virus  is  unknown,  although  there  is  room  to  believe  that  it  is  a 
micro-organism. 

In  both  forms  it  is  clear  that  a  very  violent  irritation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine  is  produced.  During  life,  the 
disease  is  characterized  by  the  discharge  of  extremely  fluid  stools, 
which,  from  the  intermixture  of  finely  divided  material,  give  the 
characteristic  rice-water  appearance.  Sometimes  a  patient  dies 
without  the  bowels  having  been  moved,  but  in  that  case  they  are 
found  distended  w^ith  the  rice-w^ater  discharge. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  is  here  an  enormous  transudation  from 
the  vessels  of  the  intestine.  The  chemical  character  of  the  dis- 
charge, however,  seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  not  a  mere  inflamma- 
tory exudation  from  the  vessels,  but  rather  a  secretion  of  the 
glands.    Its  specific  gravity  is  low,  1006  to  1013.     There  is  very 
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little  albamen  present,  and  the  discharge  contains  a  ferment  which 
has  the  power  of  converting  starch  into  sugar. 

It  18  commonly  stated  that  the  flakes  which  give  their  character 
to  the  rice-water  evacuations  are  composed  of  desquamated  epi- 
thelium. Investigations  have  shown,  however,  that  this  is  not  the 
case;  they  are  little  masses  of  mucus  containing  leucocytes.  After 
death  the  epithelium  may  he  found  loose  in  the  intestine,  but  this 
appears  to  be  from  post-mortem  maceration,  for,  if  examined  suf- 
ficiently early,  the  epithelium  is  found  present  and  apparently 
normal. 

The  most  marked  post-mortem  appearance  in  the  intestine  is  a 
remarkable  rosy  injection  of  the  vessels  of  all  its  coats,  so  that  a 
red  appearance  is  visible  even  in  the  serous  coat  whenever  the 
body  is  opened.  The  mucous  membrane  is  swollen  and  the  closed 
follicles  prominent  Occasionally  there  is  a  decidedly  inflam- 
matory condition  present,  which  may  be  even  of  a  dysenteric 
character. 

The  condition  of  other  parts  of  the  body  is  directly  referrible  to 
the  enormous  withdrawal  of  water  from  the  blood.  The  blood 
itself  is  thick,  dark,  and  imperfectly  coagulated.  The  skin,  serous 
membranes,  and  all  the  sort  tissues  are  shrunken,  and  dry,  and 
parchment-like.  The  membranes  of  the  brain  are  frequently  in- 
jected. The  kidneys  present  the  characters  of  a  slight  parenchy- 
matous inflammation. 

Typhoid  Feveii. — This  disease  is  also  due  to  the  action  of  a 
specific  poison.    In  the  affected  parts  of  the  intestine,  bacilli  have 
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been  found,  and  exactly  similar  bacilli  have  been  found  in  the 
mesenteric  glands  (sec  Fig.  24t})  and  in  the  spleen.  It  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  virus  is  present  in  the  blood,  and  from  this  produces 
the  general  symptoms  of  the  disease,  while  locally  it  produces  the 
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changes  to  be  presently  described.  It  is  very  probable  that  it  finds 
entrance  by  the  intestine  and  produces  irritation  of  the  follicles 
and  mesenteric  glands  in  its  passage. 

The  aft'ection  in  the  intestine  consists  of  an  inflammatory  swell- 
ing of  the  closed  follicles  and  of  the  mucous  membrane  m  their 
neighborhood,  the  inflammation  often  going  on  to  necrosis  and 
sloughing.  The  disease  has  usually  its  point  of  greatest  intensity 
at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  ileum,  and  it  is  often  possible  to  see 
various  stages  of  the  process  in  proceeding  from  above  downwards 
through  the  small  intestine  till  it  culminates  close  to  the  ileo^iecal 
valve. 

In  the  normal  state,  especially  in  the  adult,  the  Peyer'e  patches 
and  the  solitary  follicles  are  very  slightly  prominent.    The  patch 
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viewed  from  the  surface  shows  a  congeries  of  shallow  depressions 
separated  by  slightly  elevated  ridges,  which  run  in  from  the 
general  mucous  membrane,  and  form  a  kind  of  network.  It  is  in 
the  depressions  that  the  follicles  are  placed.  In  tj'phoid  fever  there 
is  at  tirst  a  general  swelling  of  the  patch;  it  is  an  inflammatorv 
swelling  accompanied  by  abundant  infiltration  of  leucocytes  which 
occupy  both  the  closed  follicles  and  the  mucous  membrane.  The 
patch  is  obviously  raised  and  its  margins  somewhat  abrupt  (Fig. 
248,  a).  Vicwecl  from  the  surface  there  is  at  this  early  stage 
simply  an  exaggeration  of  the  nornnil  appearance.  The  ridges  of 
mucous  membrane  are  swollen-so  that  the  depressions  are  more 
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hidden,  and  an  appearance  is  produced  which  has  been  compared  to 
that  of  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  in  miniature.  The  swollen 
patch  has  a  pinkish  or  whitish  color.  At  the  same  time  the  solitary 
follicles  show  themselves  as  elevations  at  intervals. 

As  time  goes  on  the  whole  tissue  gets  more  and  more  infiltrated 
with  leucocytes  (Fig.  247),  and  the  raised  patch  gets  more  solid 
and  its  surikce  more  homogeneous.  The  invasion  of  round  cells 
extends  to  the  submucous  and  muscular  coats,  even  to  the  serous, 
and  passes  to  some  extent  beyond  the  patch.  A  similar  condition 
occurs  in  the  solitary  follicles ;  they  also  present  a  marked  increase 
in  size,  and  are  less  defined,  by  reason  of  the  infiltration  around 
them. 

On  this  condition  follows  necrosis  (Fig.  248,  6).  The  infiltrated 
and  altered  patch  or  solitary  follicle  forms  a  slough,  of  larger  or 
smaller  size.  This  sloue^h  remains  ad- 
herent for  a  time,  and  tike  all  sloughs 
in  the  intestine  it  becomes  brown  or 
yellow  from  the  biliary  coloring  matter, 
which  stains  dead  tissue,  while  the  living 
structures  are  able  to  resist  it.  Generally 
there  is  a  single  slough  on  a  Peyer's  patch, 
not  involving  the  whole  patch,  but  of  con- 
siderable superficial  extent  (see  figure). 
Sometimes  there  are  several  sloughs  cor- 
responding to  some  of  the  closed  follicles 
of  which  the  patch  is  made  up. 

After  a  time  the  slough  separates  and 
an  ulcer  is  left  with  infiltrated  base  and 
margins  (Fig.  248,  c).  The  ulcers  are 
confined  to  the  patches  and  solitary  fol- 
licles, so  that  they  repeat  their  shape  and 
locality.  The  walls  are  succulent  and 
vascular,  and  considerable  hemorrhage 
may  occur  from  them.  The  ulceration 
may  extend  more  deeply  than  the  mucous  membrane,  involving  a 
necrosis  of  the  muscular  and  even  of  the  serous  coat,  so  that  per- 
foration may  result.  Perforation  may  occur  in  one  of  two  ways. 
In  the  first  place  an  ulcer  may  extend  in  depth  till  it  penetrates 
through  the  muscular  and  serous  coats.  In  this  case  the  process 
is  somewhat  gradual,  and  there  is  generally  a  sufliciently  acute 
inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  to  cause  adhesion  and  prevent  the 
intestinal  contents  passing  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  In  the 
second  place,  perforation  sometimes  occurs  in  a  manner  com- 
parable to  the  perforation  of  the  pleura  in  phthisis  pulmonalis 
which  leads  to  pneumothorax.  The  serous  coat  is  undermined  by 
the  ulcer,  and  as  its  nutrition  is  cut  off  it  undergoes  necrosis.  In 
such  cases  the  brown  slough  may  be  visible  on  viewing  the  in- 
testine externally.  A  partial  separation  of  the  slough  may  allow 
perforation,  and  as  this  form  is  more  acute  and  not  so  likely  to  be 
accompanied  by  considerable  adhesions,  the  contents  of  the  in- 


Diagrammatio  representation 
of  Peyer's  patches  in  typhoid 
fever,  a,  early  stage  with  swell- 
ing of  the  patch;  6,  later  stage 
with  sloughing;  c,  ulcer  with  in- 
filtrated walls.    (Thibrfeldbr.) 
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testine  are  more  apt  to  escape  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  pro- 
duce fatal  peritonitis. 

When  recovery  takes  place  from  the  fever,  the  process  in  the 
intestine  retrogrades.  According  to  the  stage  reached  will  be  the 
exact  process  of  resolution.  If,  in  any  part,  ulceration  has  not  yet 
occurred,  then  there  is  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  patch  and  a 
return  to  the  normal.  If  ulceration  exists,  the  ulcer  fills  up  and 
cicatrizes.  The  cicatrix,  however,  remains  long,  often  with  a  slaty 
color,  but  not  usually  with  much  puckering. 

In  the  LYMPHATIC  GLANDS  of  the  mesentery  processes  occur  which 
are  quite  parallel  to  those  in  the  follicles  of  the  intestine.  The 
glands  enlarge,  and  present  on  section  a  red  injected  appearance 
and  soft  consistence.  There  may  be  necrosis  here  aLo,  givingrise 
to  an  opaque  grayish  condition  in  the  midst  of  the  gland.  When 
recovery  takes  place  the  glands  return  to  the  normal,  and  the 
sloughs  are  usually  absorbed,  although  they  may  become  caseous 
and  subsequently  calcareous. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that  the  spleen  is  enlarged,  and 
there  is  here  more  than  in  typhus  fever  a  swelling  of  the  Malpighian 
follicles,  which  are  lymphatic  in  structure,  and  so  the  spleen  is 
firmer  and  paler  on  section. 


TUBEKCULOSIS  OF  THE  INTESTINE. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  this  condition  is  secondary  to 
pulmonary  phthisis,  and  it  occurs  in  about  three-fourths  of  the 
cases  of  that  disease  examined  after  death.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  ever  occurs  as  a  primary  disease.  We  have  already 
seen  that  tubercular  ulceration  is  very  common  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes  in  connection  with  pulmonary 
cavities,  and  that  it  is  also  frequent  in  the  tracheal  and  laryngeal 
mucous  membranes.  The  tubercular  lesions  are  doubtless  due  to 
the  direct  action  of  the  virus  carried  from  the  lungs.  The  tuber- 
cular disease  in  the  intestine  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  sputa 
being  partly  swallowed,  and  the  virus  applying  itself  to  the  in- 
testine directly. 

The  virus  here  attacks  the  same  structures  as  in  typhoid  fever, 
namely  the  closed  follicles  and  Peyer's  patches,  and  at  first  it  pro- 
duces a  change  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind.  There  is  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  closed  follicles  by  reason  of  a  great  new-formation  of 
cells  which  infiltrate  the  neighboring  mucous  membrane  as  well 
as  the  follicles.  This  primary  enlargement  is,  however,  much  less 
uniform  than  in  typhoid  fever.  On  the  whole,  it  is  greatest 
towards  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum,  but  it  presents  great  irregu- 
larities. Even  on  the  Peyer's  patch  it  generally  affects  a  few 
closed  follicles,  and  not  the  whole,  so  that  there  are  rounded 
prominences  dotted  over  the  patch.  Moreover,  it  is  not  simply  an 
inflammatory  infiltration  which  occurs ;  there  are  tubercles  present 
of  characteristic  structure. 
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The  enlarged  follicles  undergo  caseous  necroeie,  so  that  very 
aoon  they  are  seen  to  have  an  opaque  yellow  kernel,  while  the 
epithelium  still  covers  them.  In  the  next  place  softening  occurs, 
and  the  caseous  mass  is  discharged,  leaving  an  ulcer.  The  ulcer 
is  crater-shaped  with  overhanging  edges,  which  are  infiltrated  with 
Icncocytee  and  contain  miliary  tubercles  (see  Figa.  249  and  250). 
There  may  be  at  first  several  such  ulcers  on  a  Payer's  patch,  and 
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other  solitary  ones  in  other  parts.  They  extend  by  fresh  infiltratiou 
of  the  neighborhood  and  fresh  necrosis,  while  at  the  same  time 
miliary  tuBercles  are  visible  in  the  midst  of  the  inflammatory  in- 
filtration. The  inflltration  very  commonly  iuvoivea  the  muscular 
coat,  and  even  the  serous  (see  Fig.  250),  but  the  ulcer  rarely 
extends  in  depth  beyond  the  mucous  and  submucous  coats.  On 
the  other  hand  tubercles  are  often  to  be  seen  almost  free  of  inflam- 
matory infiltration  at  a  distance  from  the  ulcers  in  the  midst  of  the 
muscular  coat,  or  even  outside  it  and  in  the  peritoneum. 

The  ulcer  extends  mnch  more  laterally  tlian  deeply,  involving 
ever  increasing  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  its  extensiou 
it  does  not  in  the  least  respect  the  boundaries  of  the  Fever's  patches 
or  solitary  follicles,  but  extends  beyond  them,  generally  advancing 
more  across  the  gut  than  longitudmally.  In  this  way  ulcers  are, 
not  infrequently,  much  elongated  in  a  direction  transverse  to  the 
intestine,  and  may  even  form  a  ring  around  it.  As  they  begin 
largely  in  the  Peyer's  patches,  the  ulcers  have  usually  their  centres 
at  the  part  of  the  gut  opposite  the  mesenteric  attachment,  the 
patches  having  their  scats  along  this  free  portion. 

The  position  of  the  ulcers  is  often  indicated  before  opening  the 
intestine  by  the  appearance  of  the  peritoneal  surface.  If  the  ulcer 
be  of  any  considerable  size  there  is  some  inflammation  of  the 
peritoneum,  evinced  by  redness  and,  very  often,  elongated  pro- 
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jectiona  of  vascular  connective  tissue.  But  above  all  we  can 
generally  see  in  the  peritoneum  groups  of  little  white  nodules, 
which  are  tubercles  in  or  under  the  serous  coat  The  existence 
of  these  tubercles  ia  sometimes  even  useful  in  determining  whether 
an  ulcer  is  a  tubercular  one  or  not.    It  is  very  rare  indeed  that  the 
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ulcer  penetrates  through  the  peritoneal  coat,  and  if  it  does,  it  is 
nsually  protected  by  adhesion  to  neighboring  loops  of  intestine. 

As  a  general  rule  the  tubercular  ulceration  is  most  marked  in 
the  ileum,  but  not  infrequently  the  colon  is  attacked,  and  there 
may  be  ulcers  of  very  large  size  there. 

The  process  is  for  the  most  part  a  chronic  one,  and  the  ulcers 
advance  slowly.  Sometimes,  however,  and  usually  in  connection 
with  acute  phthisis,  there  is  a  rapid  swelling  of  the  follicles,  and 
ulceration  occurs  by  softening  without  preliminary  caseous  necrosis. 
In  these  cases  perforation  is  much  more  liable  to  occur. 


TUMORS  OF  THE  INTESTINE. 

Cancer. — This  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  and  important  form 
of  tumor.  Cancers  are  almost  confined  to  the  large  intestine;  we 
have  already  connected  this  with  the  fact  that  this  portion  is  most 
exposed  to  the  irritation  of  the  stagnant  feces.  This  is  the  more 
evident  as  the  most  frequent  localities  are  the  rectum,  the  flexures, 
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and  the  ctecum.     At  the  same  time,  cancers  are  not  unknown  in 
the  small  intestine. 

The  commonest  form  of  cancer  is  a  very  chronic  epithelioma 
with  gland-like  masses  of  cylinder  cells  (Fig.  251).  The  tumor  is 
very  frequently  ring-shaped,  and,  as  nleeration  readily  occurs, 
there  may  he  little  more  than  an  ulcer  with  infiltrated  edges. 
Even  the  infiltration  of  the  edges  may  be  very  slight,  and  it  may 
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be  diffi<mlt  to  be  sure  that  the  disease  ia  cancerous.  The  ulceration 
is  accompanied  by  new  formation  of  connective  tissue  in  all  the 
coats  of  the  intestine,  and,  while  adhesion  occurs  to  parts  around, 
there  is  great  contraction  of  the  intestine.  In  this  way  strictures 
arise,  and  the  occlusion  of  the  calibre  may  be  increased  by  the 
mucous  membrane  at  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  being  thrown  into 
folds.  In  fact,  if  we  except  herniaa,  this  is  probably  the  moat 
frequent  cause  of  intestinal  obstruction. 

It  has  been  already  noted  that  the  proper  cancerous  structure  ia 
often  to  a  large  extent  destroyed  by  ulceration,  but  at  the  edges 
we  may  distinguish  masses  of  epithelial  cells  with  a  glandular 
arrangement.  Li  the  adhesions  around  the  afibcted  part  of  the 
intestme  enlarged  glands  may  be  found  with  cancerous  tissue. 

Next  to  the  epithelial,  the  most  common  is  colloid  cancbr. 
This  forms  a  much  more  prominent  tumor,  which  may  involve  a 
considerable  length  of  the  gut,  and  incorporate  the  entire  coats. 
This  form  may  produce  obstruction  by  its  mere  hulk,  although  it 
also  is  liable  to  ulceration,  and  the  consequent  contraction  of  the 

fuf,  added  to  the  bulk  of  the  tumor,  frequently  effects  obstruction, 
t  does  not  so  readily  afiect  the  lymphatic  glands,  hut  more  usually 
extends  through  the  wall  into  the  peritoneum. 
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Soft  cancer  is  much  less  common  here  than  in  the  stomach,  and 
it  resembles  the  same  form  of  tumor  there.  It  extends  to  the 
lymphatic  glands  and  frequently  also  to  the  liver. 

The  remaining  tumors  of  the  intestine  are  of  little  importance. 
FiBROMAS,  LIPOMAS,  MYOMAS,  and  SARCOMAS  occur,  and  thev  are  all 
apt  to  pass  into  the  interior  of  the  intestine  and  assume  the  form 
of  SUBMUCOUS  POLYPI.  It  is  Said  that  these  polypi,  by  being  dragged 
on  in  the  peristaltic  movements  ot  the  intestine,  may  produce  in- 
vagination. Mucous  POLYPI  are  also  to  be  mentioned  as  occurring, 
especially  in  the  rectum  in  catarrh. 


OBSTRUCTION  TO  THE  CALIBRE  OF  THE  INTESTINE. 

This  condition  has  been  incidentally  mentioned  as  occasioned 
by  several  of  the  lesions  already  described.  It  may  be  well  here 
to  sum  up  the  various  forms  of  intestinal  obstruction  and  to 
describe  the  eftects  produced  when  the  calibre  of  the  intestine  is 
interrupted. 

Next  to  hernia,  the  most  frequent  cause  of  obstruction  is  the 
contraction  of  cicatrices  resulting  from  ulceration,  and  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  ulcers  are  malignant,  that  is  to  say, 
they  arise  by  the  breaking  down  of  cancers.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that,  in  contractions  of  the  calibre  such  as  these,  the  direct 
cause  of  the  final  obstruction  may  be  the  folding  of  the  mucous 
membrane  above  the  stricture,  this  acting  like  a  valve  to  the 
narrowed  part.  Tumors  also  obstruct  sometimes  by  their  bulk. 
Similarly,  ffall-stones,  masses  of  feces,  collections  of  round  worms 
may  occluoe  the  calibre.  Invagination  is  the  commonest  cause  in 
children.  There  is  also  twisting  or  torsion.  Lastly,  \ye  have 
obstruction  by  incarceration,  the  intestine  passing  into  a  position 
where  a  loop  is  caught  at  the  neck  and  strangled.  Hernias  form 
the  commonest  examples  of  this  kind,  but  there  are  a  number  of 
cases  in  which  the  intestine  slips  under  a  bridge  or  ligament  and 
gets,  as  it  were,  pinioned  and  compressed. 

This  last  cause  of  obstruction  occurs  so  obviously  to  the  mind 
that  its  frequency  is  apt  to  be  thought  much  greater  than  it  is.  In 
reality  it  forms  a  small  proportion  of  the  entire  cases.  The  ab- 
normal baud  may  bo  formed  by  the  adhesion  of  structures  to 
various  parts  of  the  abdomen  so  as  to  form  bridges.  Thus  the 
verrniform  appendage  may  adhere  by  its  tip  and  form  a  bridge;  or 
a  Meckel's  diverticulum  may  similarly  adhere;  or  the  omentum 
may  be  tied  down  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  narrow  bridle.  But 
sometimes  the  band  is  itself  distinctly  of  new  formation;  there 
has  been  a  local  peritonitis,  and  two  opposing  surfaces  have  be- 
come adherent  in  the  usual  way  of  inflammatory  adhesion,  by  vas- 
cular connective  tissue;  by  the  movements  of  the  intestine  the 
connective  tissue  has  been  dragged  upon  and  elongated  till  it  forms 
a  band  or  ligament,  which  may  afterwards  tie  down  a  loop  of  in- 
testine. 
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A  very  unusual  form  of  incarceration  is  that  in  which  there  is 
an  APERTURE  IN  THE  MESENTERY  through  which  the  intestine  passes. 
This  may  be  produced  by  a  tear  in  the  mesentery.  But  in  a  case 
observed  by  the  author,  there  was  a  large  round  gap  about  5 
inches  in  diameter  with  rounded  edges,  and  obviously  of  long 
standing,  perhaps  congenital.  The  greater  part  of  the  small  in- 
testine nad  become  impacted  in  a  complicated  fashion  into  the 
aperture,  and  obstruction  had  finally  resulted. 

When  obstruction  occurs  the  intestinal  contents  accumulate  in 
the  parts  of  the  intestine  above.  The  bowel  may  be  greatly  dis- 
tended and  its  muscular  tissue  paralyzed  by  the  internal  pressure; 
the  stagnating  feces  decompose,  and  the  contents  of  the  small  in- 
testine may  acquire  the  characters  of  those  of  the  large.  This 
decomposition  of  the  intestinal  contents  leads  to  several  important 
results.  In  the  first  place  there  may  be  great  formation  of  gas 
which  still  further  distends  and  may  produce  the  condition  of  ex- 
aggerated inflation  called  meteorism.  Then  a  return  of  the  feces 
in  the  reverse  direction  may  occur,  and  if  the  decomposition  is 
sufliciently  advanced  there  may  be  a  vomiting  of  matter  having 
the  characters  of  feces.  This  alarming  phenomenon  of  stercora- 
CEOUS  vomiting  is  sometimes  referred  to  the  reverse  current  ex- 
tending from  the  colon.  We  can  hardly  suppose,  however,  that 
the  feces  are  able  to  pass  the  ileo-csecal  valve,  and  for  the  most 
part  the  vomited  matters  are  really  the  stagnant  contents  of  the 
small  intestine  which  have  undergone  the  fecal  decomposition. 
Of  course  there  is  a  reverse  current,  else  the  intestinal  contents 
would  not  reach  the  stomach.  But  this  does  not  necessarily  imply 
a  vermicular  movement  in  the  reverse  direction.  If  the  intestine 
is  distended,  and  is  interrupted  at  a  particular  point,  then  the 
vermicular  movement  in  the  usual  direction  will  carry  the  external 
layer  of  contents  downwards  to  the  point  of  obstruction.  But  in 
order  to  accommodate  this  fresh  arrival  there  must  be  a  return 
current  upwards  in  the  centre  of  the  tube.  There  is  a  similar 
condition  to  what  exists  normally  in  the  stomach  where  the  con- 
tents are  carried  to  the  pylorus,  and  meeting  the  obstructing 
sphincter  return  for  the  most  part  down  the  centre  of  the  cavity 
towards  the  fundus. 

Again,  the  products  of  decomposition  may  be  absorbed  to  an 
abnormal  extent  and  appear  in  the  urine.  There  are  two  sub- 
stances resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  albuminous  substances 
which  are  normally  present  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  urine, 
namely,  indican  and  carbolic  acid.  In  cases  of  obstruction  these 
substances,  or  one  of  them,  are  increased  in  quantity  sometimes 
to  a  very  striking  extent.  This  increase  does  not  occur  unless  the 
stagnation  extenfls  to  the  small  intestine  where  the  albuminoids 
are  present.  It  does  not  occur  therefore  in  ordinary  constipation 
which  aftects  the  large  intestine  alone,  apparently  because  the  al- 
buminoids are  absorbed  before  they  reach  the  large  intestine. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER,  PANCREAS, 

AND  PERITONEUM. 


A.— THE  LIVER. 


Introductory. — The  liver  is  the  largest  gland  in  the  body,  its 
weight  being  on  an  average  from  48  to  58  ounces  in  the  adult  male 
and  40  to  50  ounces  in  the  female.  From  this  alone  it  may  be 
inferred  that  its  diseases  are  of  great  importance. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  functions  of  the  liver  we  are  met 
with  serious  difficulties  from  the  patholo^cal  point  of  view. 
Diseases  may  largely  destroy  or  render  inactive  the  proper  paren- 
chyma without  seriously  interfering  with  the  ffeneral  health  of  the 
patient  unless,  by  interfering  with  the  bloodvessels  in  the  liver, 
they  produce  secondary  effects  in  the  portal  circulation.  Even 
the  suspension  of  the  biliary  secretion  maj^  be  witliout  serious 
effect  on  the  nutrition  of  the  Dody.  In  considering  the  subject  of 
diabetes  mellitus  (p.  74)  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver  has 
been  sufficiently  referred  to,  and  it  only  remains  to  be  said  here 
that,  practically,  nothing  is  known  of  the  influence  on  this  function 
of  lesions  which  destroy  the  liver  tissue.  The  influence  may  be 
very  great  and  important,  but  no  facts  are  known  in  regard  to  it. 
It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  that  the  liver  is  unimportant  to 
the  organism,  but  merely  that  the  organism  seems  to  have  a 
remarkable  power  of  compensation  when  its  tissue  is  diseased. 

In  considering  the  diseases  of  the  liver  the  arrangements  of  the 
circulation  must  be  borne  in  mind.  It  is  well  known  that  most  of 
the  blood  comes  to  the  liver  by  the  portal  vein,  and  the  proper 
hepatic  tissue  is  arranged  in  relation  to  the  ultimate  ramifications 
of  that  vessel.  The  interlobular  veins  form  these  ultimate  ramifi- 
cations, and  these  are  in  immediate  connection  with  the  hepatic 
lobules.  The  hepatic  lobule  is  a  group  of  hepatic  cells  with  blood- 
vessels, having  in  man  a  polygonal  or  somewhat  globular  shape; 
it  measures  about  the  twentieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
interlobular  vein  lying  outside  the  lobule  sends  multitudinous 
capillaries  into  it,  and  these  seeking  the  centre  of  the  lobule  open 
into  the  central  or  intralobular  vein  which  is  the  radicle  of  the 
hepatic  vein.  Blood  is  also  brought  to  the  liver  by  the  hepatic 
artery  which  supplies  the  connective  tissue  and  walls  of  the  blood- 
vessels chiefly,  its  capillaries  terminate  in  veins  which  open  into 
the  interlobular  veins  ^according  to  Cohnheim  and  Litten),  so  that 
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this  blood  also  finds  its  way  into  the  hepatic  capillaries  and  on  into 
the  hepatic  vein. 

The  connective  tissue  of  the  liver  is  often  described  as  if  it 
formed  a  special  covering  to  the  portal  vein,  being  called  Glisson's 
capsule.  It  really  forms  a  supporting  stroma  which  holds  the 
portal  vein,  the  hepatic  artery,  and  the  hepatic  duct,  which  all  lie 
side  by  side.  The  lymphatic  channels  are  also  contained  in  it.  In 
some  animals  the  connective  tissue  surrounds  each  lobule  and 
defines  it  distinctly  from  its  neighbor,  but  in  man  it  stops  short  at 
the  interlobular  vein,  and  except  where  this  vein  is,  the  lobules  at 
their  margins  merge  into  each  other,  and  their  capillaries  are  in 
common.  Examination  of  Fig.  264,  in  which  the  lobules  are 
demarcated  by  fatty  infiltration,  will  show  how  they  run  into  one 
another  at  their  peripheries.  Although  no  proper  fibrillated  con- 
nective tissue  is  present  inside  the  lobules,  yet  a  fine  recticulum 
accompanies  and  supports  the  capillaries. 

The  lobules  are  large  enough  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  yet 
unless  there  is  some  abnormal  condition  present,  they  are  not  indi- 
vidually distinguishable.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  they  which  give 
the  liver  when  torn  that  granular  appearance  with  which  we  are 
familiar. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  circulation  in  the  portal 
vein,  and  especially  in  the  capillaries  of  the  liver  must  be  unusually 
slow.  The  blood  before  it  reaches  the  liver  has  passed  through 
one  set  of  capillaries,  and  here  it  passes  through  a  second  set ;  it 
has,  therefore,  lost  very  largely  the  force  derived  from  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  heart.  It  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  the  liver  is 
so  very  frequently  the  seat  of  secondary  diseases,  such  as  tubercu- 
losis, abscesses,  cancers,  etc.  We  may  suppose  that  as  the  blood 
moves  so  slowly  there  will  be  time  for  any  infective  material 
to  settle  down  and  produce  its  special  effects.  We  know  that  when 
vermilion  is  injected  into  the  blood  it  is  found  largely  in  the 
capillaries  of  the  liver.  Similarly  the  abnormal  pigment  present 
in  the  blood  in  melanaemia  is  found  largely  in  these  capillaries. 


MALFORMATIONS  AND  DEFORMITIES  OF  THE  LIVER. 

Congenital  malformations  of  the  liver  are  not  common.  There 
are  cases  of  absence  of  the  liver,  and  of  defect  of  one  of  the  lobes, 
or  irregularity  in  the  lobes.  What  may  be  called  supernumerary 
livers  have  also  been  found  in  the  form  of  isolated  pieces  of  liver 
tissue  in  the  suspensory  ligament.  Of  more  importance  is  con- 
genital absence  of  the  gall-bladder,  along  with  which  there  is 
usually  a  dilatation  of  the  bile-ducts. 

The  liver  is  sometimes  transposed  along  with  a  general  trans- 
position of  the  viscera.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Fraser,  there  was 
not  only  a  transposition,  but  an  occasional  dislocation  of  the  liver, 
which  came  down  into  the  left  inguinal  region. 

An  ACQUIRED  DEFORMITY  is  vcry  frequently  met  with  in  females, 
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and  is  to  be  associated  with  the  method  in  which  the  clothes  are 
worn.  This  deformity  is  usually  stated  to  be  due  to  tight  lacing, 
but,  although  doubtless  greatly  aggravated  by  this,  it  is  also  in- 
duced by  the  ordinary  methods  of  suspending  the  varments  used 
bv  females.  These  are  held  up  by  being  drawn  tight  at  the  waist 
above  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  the  projection  of  this  bone  preventing 
them  slipping  down.  By  this  tight  band,  often  of  considerable 
breadth,  the  abdominal  organs  are  compressed  and  the  lower  ribs 
are  held  down  and  pressed  inwards.  This  is  greatly  aggravated 
by  the  wearing  of  stays,  even  although  they  be  not  tightly  laced, 
as  by  them  the  lower  ribs  are  kept  compressed  inwards.  The 
effect  on  the  liver  is  that  it  is  greatly  flattened,  while  a  transverse 
shallow  depression  forms  along  the  upper  surface,  affecting  chiefly 
the  right  lobe.  In  this  groove  the  capsule  is  thickened,  and  there 
is  obviously  considerable  loss  of  liver  tissue.  Sometimes  the 
atrophy  along  this  groove  is  such  that  the  liver  is,  as  it  were, 
divided  by  it,  and  the  two  portions  can  be  folded  together.  With 
the  flattening  there  is  great  displacement  of  the  liver,  whose  lower 
edge  may  extend  as  far  down  as  the  umbilicus.  More  or  less  of 
this  deformity  is  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  female  bodies,  and  is 
even  found  in  the  bodies  of  men  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
wearing  tight  belts  round  their  waist. 

Sometimes  the  upper  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  pre- 
sents elongated  depressions  passing  from  behind  forwards,  which 
are  really  folds  of  the  liver,  and  are  produced  chiefly  when  there 
is  some  obstruction  to  expiration.  In  that  case  the  diaphragm  is 
depressed  by  the  dilated  lung,  and  at  the  same  time  the  lower  ribs 
are  drawn  down  in  violent  expiratory  movements  by  the  abdominal 
muscles,  and  pressed  against  the  liver,  which  is  supported  below 
by  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

The  liver  is  very  liable  to  changes  of  position.  Tumors  or  fluid 
in  the  abdomen  carry  it  upwards.  Depressions  of  the  diaphragm 
press  it  downwards.  The  suspensory  ligament  may  be  elongated 
so  that  the  organ  is  unduly  movable,  and  may  undergo  displace- 
ment downwards. 


PASSIVE   HYPEREMIA  OF   THE   LIVER. 

The  names  nutmeg  liver  and  red  atrophy  are  sometimes  given 
in  cases  of  prolonged  passive  hypersemia,  these  names  indicating 
certain  appearances  presented  by  the  tissue,  and  to  be  referred  to 
afterwards.  Passive  hyperemia  occurs  when  any  obstruction  exists 
in  the  circulation  of  such  a  nature  as  to  interfere  with  the  return 
of  blood  from  the  inferior  vena  cava  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 
The  commonofit  cause  is  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  especially 
mitral  disease,  but  it  also  results  from  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary 
circulation  as  in  bronchitis  and  emphysema,  etc.  In  these  cases 
there  is  a  general  engorgement  of  the  systemic  venous  circulation, 
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with  increase  of  blood-presaure  in  the  veins.  We  have  already 
seen  that  in  the  capillaries  of  the  liver,  and  consequently  in  the 
hepatic  veins,  the  normal  circulation  is  unusually  slow,  and  the 
blood-presaure  low.  Any  increase  in  the  blood-presaure  in  the 
general  venous  circulation  will,  consequently,  tell  particularly  on 
the  vessels  of  the  liver,  and  we  may  even  suppose  that  the  blood 
passing  up  the  inferior  cava  may  in  such  cases  regurgitate  into  the 
hepatic  vein. 

The  result  of  this  is  a  very  great  distention  of  the  hepatic  vein 
and  its  radicles — the  central  or  intralobular  veins.  The  distention 
extends  to  the  capillaries,  which,  as  in  Fig.  252,  are  sometimes 


P*Mir*  hjperiemla  at  the  lirar.  Od«  lobule  Knd  psrta  nf  olber  Inn  ere  ibonn.  Id  Iba 
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peripheral  parte  of  the  lobnlei  tbe  bepalio  celli  are  leen,  manj  of  Ibem  pigmented.       X  90. 

found  enormously  dilated.  The  dilated  capillaries  by  pressure 
cause  ATROPHY  OF  TUE  uEPATic  CELLS,  and  it  often  happens  that  the 
central  parts  of  the  lobules  are  entirely  occupied  by  enormously 
dilated  capillaries,  while  tlie  hepatic  cells  are  hardly  visible  (see 
figure).  The  remains  of  the  hepatic  cells  frequently  contain  brown 
pigment-granules.  The  atrophy  of  the  hepatic  cells  in  these  regions 
may  be  complete,  only  a  few  pigment^masaes  repreaenting  them. 
Sometimes,  in  addition  to  these  changes,  there  is  hypertrophy 
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of  the  connective  tissue  surrounding  the  lobules,  but  this  is  usually 
inconsiderable,  and  it  is  a  mistaken  view  that  a  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver  arises  out  of  passive  hyperaemia. 

The  naked-eye  appearances  may  be  directly  connected  with 
these  minute  clianges.  At  first  there  is  a  general  enlargement  of 
the  organ,  which,  on  section,  appears  unduly  red.  On  closer 
examination  it  is  seen  that  there  are  minute  areas  of  a  deep-red 
color  corresponding  with  the  central  parts  of  the  lobules,  and 
these  are  surrounded  by  zones  of  a  gray  or  yellowish  color.  The 
result  is  that  the  lobules  are,  as  it  were,  mapped  out  by  these  con- 
trasting colors,  and  are  for  the  most  part  individually  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.  Sometimes  several  adjacent  lobules  are  almost 
completely  occupied  by  dilated  vessels,  and  there  is  a  narrower 
ring  of  normal  tissue  around  each,  so  that  the  part  of  the  liver  as 
a  whole  has  an  almost  cavernous  structure,  and  presents  a  deeper 
red  color  on  section.  It  is  these  variations  in  color  and  figuring 
which  give  the  cut  surface  the  appearance  of, the  section  of  a 
nutmeg. 

In  parts  where  there  has  been  great  loss  of  the  proper  tissue, 
the  liver  may  appear  to  the  naked  eye  after  death  partially 
atrophied.  During  life  the  dilated  veins  and  capillaries  are  dis- 
tended with  blood,  but  after  death,  the  blood-pressure  being 
removed,  these  may,  to  some  extent,  collapse.  In  this  way  the 
surface  has  sometimes  an  irregular  appearance,  which  may  be 
mistaken  for  that  of  cirrhosis,  but  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
depressed  or  atrophied  parts  have  a  deep-red  color. 


THROMBOSIS  AND  EMBOLISM  IN  THE  LIVER. 

Thrombosis  of  the  portal  vein  is  of  somewhat  frequent  occur- 
rence, especially  as  a  result  of  cirrhosis.  It  also  occurs  sometimes 
by  propagation  of  a  thrombosis  from  the  radicles  of  the  vein,  or 
by  embolism  from  them.  The  embolus  mav  be  a  septic  one,  and 
there  will  be  a  phlebitis  with  the  thrombosis.  The  coagulum  in 
the  vein,  if  not  of  a  septic  character,  leads  to  a  chronic  inflamma- 
tion with  adhesion  in  its  neighborhood.  The  consequences  to  the 
liver  itself,  even  of  complete  closure  of  the  portal  vein,  are  not  so 
important  as  might  be  looked  for.  It  is  stated  by  some  that  it 
may  lead  to  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  but  there  is  no  proper  founda- 
tion for  this  statement,  and  cirrhosis  is  much  more  frequently  the 
cause  than  the  result  of  thrombosis.  It  has  also  been  asserted 
that  diabetes  mellitus  may  occur  as  a  result  of  thrombosis  of  the 
portal  vein.  The  consequences  outside  the  liver  are  much  more 
important.  There  is  dilatation  of  the  radicles  of  the  portal  vein 
in  the  abdominal  viscera,  with  ascites,  which  is  generally  very 
extreme.  The  results  in  this  regard  are  essentially  similar  to 
those  which  occur  in  cirrhosis,  and  are  referred  to  more  particu- 
larly below  under  that  heading. 

Thrombosis  and  embolism   of  the  hepatic  artery  are  not  of 
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consequence  unless  the  plug  be  of  a  septic  nature.  The  hepatic 
artery  is  not  an  end-artery,  and,  if  some  of  its  branches  be  ob- 
structed, the  anastomosing" communications  restore  the  circulation. 
If  the  main  brianch  of  the  artery  be  obstructed,  then  we  may  have 
necrosis  of  the  liver,  but  such  an  obstruction  is  scarcely  liable  to 
occur  in  man,  and  its  effects  have  only  been  studied  in  experi- 
ments in  animals. 


HYPERTROPHY  OF  THE  LIVER. 

When  considerable  portions  of  the  liver  are  destroyed,  there  is 
liable  to  be  a  compensatory  hypertrophy  of  remaining  parts.  The 
loss  of  liver  substance  may  be  congenital,  as  in  a  case  observed  by 
the  author  in  which,  probably  from  some  injury  early  in  foetal  life, 
the  right  kidney  and  the  greater  part  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver 
were  wanting.  In  that  case  the  left  lobe  was  greatly  increased 
in  size,  and  the  liver  as  a  whole  was  of  the  normal  weight.  There 
may  be  a  similar  compensatorv  hypertrophy  from  destruction  of 
liver  tissue  in  after-life.  The  destruction  may  be  by  pressure  of 
hydatid  cysts,  syphilitic  gummata,  and  cicatrices,  or  even  by  cir- 
rhosis. The  region  of  the  atrophy  will  determine  that  of  the  hy- 
pertrophy, but  sometimes  the  left  lobe  or  the  lobus  Spigelii  under- 
goes great  enlargement. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  liver  has  been  described  as  occurring  in 
DiABBTBS.  Undoubtedly  the  liver  is  frequently  enlarged  in  this 
disease.  Some  of  the  enlargement  is  due  to  hypersemia,  and  some 
to  swelling  of  the  hepatic  cells.  This  latter  is  probably  a  true  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  liver  tissue. 


RETROGRADE  CHANGES  IN  THE  LIVER. 

Atrophy  of  the  Liver. — We  have  already  referred  to  the 
atrophy  which  occurs  in  passive  hyperemia.  In  the  preceding 
section  also  we  have  seen  mat  pressure,  as  by  a  hydatid  cyst,  pro- 
duces atrophy.  In  old  persons  we  meet  with  a  senile  atrophy,  the 
organ  as  a  whole  being  reduced  in  size,  and  more  deeply  colored 
than  normal. 

Parenchymatous  Infiltration  of  the  liver  occurs,  as  we  have 
previously  seen,  in  connection  with  many  acute  diseases.  It  is  this 
which  causes  tihie  enlargement  of  the  liver  in  the  acute  fevers, 
pneumonia,  erysipelas,  etc.  The  hepatic  cells  are  highly  granular, 
and  if  the  albuminous  granules  be  destroyed  by  liquor  potassae  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  are  numerous  fine  fat-granules,  the  cloudy 
swelling  passing  into  fatty  degeneration. 

Fatty  Degeneration  is  not  common  except  as  a  further  stage  of 
the  condition  just  mentioned,  and  as  occurring  in  acute  yellow 
atrophy  to  be  presently  described. 
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Fatty  Infiltration  was  referred  to  in  a  former  part  of  this 
work,  and  its  pathology  considered  (see  p.  123).  In  this  place  v^e 
have  to  consider  the  locality  of  the  iat  and  the  chaiigeB  it  effects. 

In  the  normal  liver  there  is  very  Httle  free  fat  in  the  hepatic 
cells.  In  fatty  infiltration  fat  is  brought  in  quantity  by  the  portal 
vessels  and  deposited  in  the  hepatic  cells.  Itie  first  deposited  in 
those  nearest  the  terminals  of  the  portal  vein,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
peripheral  parts  of  the  lobules  (see  Fig.  253),  so  that  at  lirst  each 
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lobule  has  a  peripheral  zone  of  fatty  infiltration.  This  is  still  more 
etrikin^y  seen  when  a  microscopic  section  is  treated  with  osmic 
acid.  The  fiitty  peripheral  parts  become  of  a  blackish  color,  and 
the  section  assumes  a  very  striking  figured  appearance,  as  shown 
in  the  figure,  As  the  condition  advances,  more  and  more  of  the 
lobule  is  affected,  and  the  infiltration  may  overtake  its  whole  ex- 
tent. Even  in  extreme  cases,  however,  it  usually  preponderates  at 
the  peripheral  parts.  The  fat  is  present  in  larger  and  smaller 
drops  inside  the  hepatic  colls,  but  the  tendency  is  for  the  drops  to 
assume  a  considerable  size  (as  in  Fig.  254).  The  protoplasm  of 
the  cells  is  pushed  aside  by  the  fat,  but  probably  its  function  is  not 
greatly  interfered  with. 

The  fatty  liver  presents  usually  distinct  appearances  to  the  naked 
eye.  According  to  the  extent  of  the  infiltration  is  the  organ  in- 
creased in  weight,  but  in  extreme  eases  it  may  be  double  the 
normal.     The  enlargement  is  general,  the  thickness  especially 
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being  much  increased.  The  consistence  is  unduly  soft,  and  the 
color  more  or  less  opaque  yellow.  If  the  infiltration  be  not  ex- 
treme, so  that  the  whole  lobule  is  not  infiltrated,  then  with  the 
naked  eye  we  can  see  on  the  cut  surface  the  indications  of  its 
presence.  The  lobules  are,  in  fact,  mapped  out  in  the  most  char- 
acteristic figured  manner,  so  that,  on  looking  closely,  we  can  dis- 
tinguish each  with  perfect  accuracy.     The  appearance  presents  a 

Fig.  254. 


Fatty  infiltration  of  liver.     The  cells  are  isolated,  and  they  contain  larger  and  smaller 

drops  of  oil.     X  350. 

considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  nutmeg  liver,  where  also 
the  lobules  are  mapped  out ;  but  in  the  fatty  liver  it  is  by  unduly 
pale  tissue  at  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  lobules,  which  contrasts 
with  the  normal  central  parts;  while  in  the  other  case  it  is  the 
normal  which  is  at  the  periphery,  and  it  contrasts  with  the  red 
central  parts,  and  the  whole  cut  surface  is  unduly  red. 

Amyloid  degeneration  of  the  liver  has  already  been  considered 
in  its  general  aspects  (see  p.  132).  The  degeneration  appears  first 
in  the  arteries  and  capillaries,  the  appearance  in  the  latter  being  as 
if,  at  intervals,  the  wall  were  swollen  with  a  translucent  material. 
In  these  earlier  stages  there  is  no  difficulty  in  making  out  that 
inside  the  lobules  it  is  the  capillaries  which  are  affected.  The 
general  arrangement  of  the  capillaries  is  beautifully  shown  by  the 
rose-pink  color  of  the  amyloid  ones  in  a  section  stained  with 
methyl-violet,  the  appearance  being  almost  that  of  an  injected 
specimen.  Even  in  the  earlier  periods  considerable  atrophy  of  the 
hepatic  cells  can  be  observed  as  a  result  of  pressure  from  the 
swollen  capillaries,  and  the  atrophic  cells  frequently  contain  fat. 
In  advanced  stages,  however,  the  cells  are  very  greatly  destroyed, 
so  that  the  liver  tissue  is  replaced  by  amyloid  substance. 

It  is  remarkable  that  with  this  great  loss  of  the  secreting  sub- 
stance there  is  actual  increase  in  size  and  weight  of  the  liver.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  liver  weighing  two  or  three  times  the 
normal.  The  increase  in  size  is  not  proportionate  to  that  in 
weight,  as  the  amyloid  substance  is  of  greater  density  than  the 
liver  tissue.  The  edges  of  the  organ  are  rounded  and  its  consist- 
ence elastic  and  resistant.  The  surface,  and  especially  the  cut 
surface,  presents  a  peculiar  translucent  waxy  appearance,  which  in 
advancea  stages  is  highly  characteristic. 
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We  have  already  seen  that  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  liver  is 
part  of  a  general  condition,  and  that  it  is  associated  with  a  similar 
couditioQ  in  other  organs,  especially  the  spleen,  Mdneys,  and  in- 
testine. We  also  know  that  the  amyloid  disease  is  very  often  the 
result  of  a  chronic  tuberculosiB,  and  it  not  infrequently  happens 
that  miUary  tubercles  are  to  be  found  in  the  amyloid  liver. 

ACUTE  YELLOW  ATROPHY. 

This  is  a  disease  whose  exact  pathology  is  somewhat  obscure. 
It  is  characterized  by  a  rapid  destruction  of  the  hepatic  cells,  but 
the  exact  cause  of  this  destruction  is  doubtful.  It  is  obviously  due 
to  the  action  of  a  morbid  poison  circulating  in  the  blood,  because 
changes  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  are  met  with  in  the  epithe- 
lium of  the  kidneys,  and  in  the  muscular  fibre  of  the  heart,  and 
elsewhere.  This  view  also  receives  some  confirmation  from  the 
fact  that  in  acute  poisoning  with  phosphorus  changes  occur  in  the 
liver  and  other  organs  very  like  those  in  the  disease  under  con- 
sideration. In  this  regard  also  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  two 
writers,  Waldeyer  and  Zander,  have  described  colonies  of  bacteria 
as  existing  in  the  liver  in  oases  of  this  disease. 

When  the  liver  is  examined  after  death  it  is  generally  found 
smaller  than  normal,  and  its  tissue  is  soft  and  flabby.    In  some 


"      «•  ^ 


From  tlrst  In  ■cute  yellow  atrophj.  The  hepiitio  mils  form  irregular  slampi.  Th«re  kra 
numerom  plgmeut-orjatala  of  ilmllar  abkpe  to  tbe  crjatAla  ot  haimfttoidiD  (Figs,  b  and  II), 
and  of  B  amiliir  deep-csd  color,  bat  ■mallst.     X  350. 

cases  it  is  of  the  normal  size,  and  it  is  stated  that  in  the  earlier 
stages  it  is  even  enlarged,  although  tbe  disease  is  not  fatal  during 
these  periods.  Tbe  capsule  is  often  wrinkled  from  the  atrophy  of 
the  suDstance  of  the  organ,  and  the  organ  flattens  out  by  its  own 
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weight,  its  thickness  beinff  greatly  diminished.  The  diminution 
in  size  sometimes  affects  the  left  lobe  especially.  On  cutting  into 
the  organ  the  section  shows  usually  different  shades  of  color.  The 
predominating  tint  is  yellow,  varying  from  the  color  of  gamboge 
to  a  dark  yellowish-brown.  Mixed  with  this,  however,  mere  is  a 
red  color  forming  the  red  substance  of  Zenker.  Where  the  color 
is  yellow  the  tissue  is  softest,  but  the  red  parts  are  the  most 
atrophied,  the  red  substance  arising  by  the  absorption  of  the 
degenerated  hepatic  cells. 

On  examining  the  yellow  tissue  under  the  microscope,  it  will 
hardly  be  recognizable  as  that  of  the  liver  (see  Fig.  255).  There 
are  no  proper  hepatic  cells,  but  instead,  larger  and  smaller  fat- 
drops,  with  granular  debris,  and  here  and  there  rhombic  crystals 
of  a  reddish-brown  color  (see  figure).  Sometimes  leucine  is  found 
in  opaque  clumps,  white  in  color  and  generally  stratified.  Acicular 
crystals  of  tyrosine  are  also  found.  The  crystals  of  pigment, 
which  resemble  those  found  in  old  blood-clots  in  the  brain,  may 
be  really  formed  from  the  biliary  coloring  matter. 

The  red  substance  does  not  present  the  abundant  fatty  debris; 
that  has  been  cleared  away,  and  there  is  now  a  fibrous  material 
visible,  merely  sprinkled  with  fat-granules.  In  some  cases  glan- 
dular-looking processes  have  been  observed,  and  have  been  taken 
to  indicate  an  attempt  at  regeneration  of  the  lost  hepatic  substance, 
beginning  in  the  capillary  network  of  the  hepatic  ducts. 


INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE   LIVER. 

1.  Purulent  Hepatitis. — Abscess  of  the  liver  occurs  in  two 
forms,  the  tropical  and  the  pyemic  or  metastatic  abscess. 

(a)  The  tropical  abscess  is  not  met  with  in  this  country,  except 
in  persons  who  have  been  in  hot  climates,  especially  in  India. 
Much  doubt  exists  as  to  the  cause  of  the  inflammation  which  gives 
rise  to  the  abscess.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  it  is  associated 
with  dysentery,  and  it  is  believed  by  many  that  the  abscess  in  the 
liver  arises  by  material  being  carried  from  the  ulcerated  intestine 
to  the  liver.  This  material  presumably  contains  minute  organisms, 
and  the  abscesses  would  be  septic.  This  view,  however,  is  not 
beyond  question,  and  post-mortem  examination  shows  that  the 
tropical  abscess  is  by  no  means  uniformly  associated  with  dysen- 
tery. While,  therefore,  we  may  admit  that  bacteria  probably 
have  to  do  with  the  causation  of  the  tropical  abscess,  yet  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  certain  states  of  the  liver  predispose  to  their  develop- 
ment, and  that  they  may  find  entrance  to  the  body  by  other  paths 
than  the  intestine. 

The  abscess  is  mostly  solitary,  and  it  may  grow  to  large  dimen- 
sions, causing  great  enlargement  of  the  liver.  Having  approached 
the  surface,  it  sometimes  causes  a  marked  projection  from  the 
liver.  The  capsule,  being  undermined,  may  undergo  necrosis, 
and  the  abscess  rupture  by  the  separation  of  the  slough.    In  this 
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case,  the  abscess  may  rupture  into  the  peritoneum  and  cause  fatal 
peritonitis.  Or  the  capsule  may  adhere  to  the  abdominal  wall, 
and  the  abscess  by  and  by  find  its  way  to  the  surface  of  the  body, 
there  to  discharge.  It  also  occasionally  bursts  in  other  directions, 
as  through  the  diaphragm  into  the  pleural  ca\dty,  or  even  the 
lung;  into  the  colon  or  other  part  of  the  intestine;  or  into  the 
gall-bladder  from  which  the  pus  is  carried  into  the  duodenum.  In 
these  various  ways  the  pus  may  be  disposed,  of  and  perhaps  re- 
covery occur,  but  more  probably  a  wasting  discharge  from  the 
cavity  of  the  abscess  remains. 

In  other  cases  the  abscess  does  not  enlarge,  but  rather  dries  in. 
A  thick  connective-tissue  capsule  forms  around  it  like  the  wall  of 
a  cyst,  and  the  pus  thickens  to  a  cheesy  consistence.  Afterwards 
the  contents  may  become  calcareous  and  the  disease  virtually  ob- 
solete. 

(b)  PViEMic  ABSCESSES  are  much  more  definitely  understood  in 
their  causation  and  mode  of  formation.  They  are  undoubtedly 
produced  by  bacteria  being  carried  by  the  blood  to  the  liver  and 
propagating  themselves  there.  Sometimes  the  abscesses  in  the 
liver  are  secondary  to  those  in  the  lungs,  the  organisms  being 
carried  on  by  the  blood  after  having  developed  there.  But  there 
are  cases  where  abscesses  occur  in  the  liver  alone,  and  these  also 
arise  in  connection  with  putrid  external  wounds. 

So  long  as  it  was  supposed  that,  in  order  to  the  formation  of 
such  abscesses,  an  obstruction  of  an  artery  with  an  embolus  was 
necessary,  the  occurrence  of  such  abscesses  in  the  liver  was  obscure. 
We  know,  however,  that  micro-organisms  may  be  conveyed  by 
the  bloodvessels,  and,  after  passing  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  be 
carried  to  the  liver  by  the  hepatic  artery,  or  even,  after  traversing 
the  intestinal  capillaries,  by  the  portal  vein.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  circulation  in  the  capillaries  of  the  liver  is  peculiarly 
slow,  and  it  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  the  bacteria  so  readily 
lodge  there  and  propagate. 

Abscesses  may  also  be  induced  in  cases  where  there  is  stagna- 
tion of  bile,  and  where  decomposition  occurs  in  the  bile,  extend- 
ing upwards  from  the  intestine.  Such  abscesses  will  be  referred 
to  afterwards. 

The  bacteria  multiply  and  form  zoogloea  in  the  capillaries  and 
interlobular  veins,  passing  into  the  central  veins.  Wherever  the 
colonies  of  bacteria  extend,  the  liver  tissue  undergoes  necrosis,  the 
cells  lose  their  nuclei,  and  become  individually  indistinguishable. 
We  have  already  seen  that  this  arises,  not  from  the  direct  action 
of  the  bacteria,  but  by  the  chemical  products  which  are  given  off. 
These  irritating  stuffs  also  produce  inflammation  around,  and  there 
is  here,  as  elsewhere  under  similar  circumstances,  an  acute  sup- 
purative inflammation.  The  round  cells  accumulate  around  the 
necrosed  portion,  and  gradually  infiltrate  it  and  break  it  down,  so 
that  an  abscess  forms. 

The  abscess  may  be  primarily  a  small  or  a  large  one  according 
as  the  capillaries  over  a  smaller  or  larger  area  are  invaded,  but 
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several  abscesses  may  ultimately  coalesce,  and  so  we  have  them 
sometimes  of  very  considerable  dimensions. 

The  abscesses  in  this  form  are  always  multiple.  In  accordance 
with  what  has  been  stated  the  actual  abscess  is  preceded  by  a  gray 
or  yellowish  discoloration  indicating  the  existence  of  necrosis  of 
the  tissue.  There  will  be  probably  a  group  of  such  areas  corre- 
sponding to  necrosed  hepatic  lobules.  Ultimately  these  break 
down  and  form  a  common  abscess. 

2.  Chronic  Interstitial  Hepatitis  or  Cirrhosis. — This  is,  for 

f)ractical  purposes,  the  most  important  affection  of  the  liver,  at 
east  in  this  country.    We  have  to  do  here  with  a  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue  of  the  organ. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  inflammations,  we  have  to  consider  here 
the  nature  of  the  irritant  which  induces  the  inflammation.  Leaving 
aside  in  the  mean  time  the  case  of  syphilis,  which  will  be  taken  up 
afterwards,  it  may  be  said  that,  as  the  disease  occurs  for  the  most 
part  homogeneously  throughout  this  organ,  the  irritant  is  contained 
in  the  blood  circulating  in  the  liver.  The  name  "  gin-drinker's 
liver,"  frequently  applied  to  this  disease,  involves  the  view  that 
alcohol  is  commonly  the  irritant.  Alcohol  taken  frequently  in 
the  form  of  undiluted  spirits  is  believed  to  cause  the  disease,  while 
beer  and  wine  do  not.  This  is  probably  in  most  cases  the  cause, 
but  the  disease  may  originate  from  other  kinds  of  irritation  whose 
nature  is  obscure.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
met  with  in  young  children,  and  the  author  has  recorded  a  case 
in  which  a  typical  cirrhosis  with  the  usual  secondary  phenomena 
occurred  in  a  cat.  The  fact  that  it  was  a  butcher's  cat  may  indi- 
cate that  it  indulged  in  excess  of  eating  rather  than  of  drinking. 

It  has  been  asserted  of  recent  years  that  obstruction  of  the  bile- 
ducts  is  a  cause  of  cirrhosis,  and  a  special  form  of  "  biliary 
cirrhosis"  has  been  distinguished.  The  frequent  occurrence  of 
obstruction  by  gall-stones  and  otherwise  without  any  of  the  ap- 
pearances of  cirrhosis,  however,  rather  contradicts  this  view.  It 
is  also  stated  that  tuberculosis  may  induce  cirrhosis,  and  there  are 
some  facts  which  seem  to  support  this  view. 

In  cirrhosis  we  have  chronic  inflammation  of  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  liver,  resulting  in  new  formation  of  a  similar  tissue, 
which,  like  such  inflammatory  new-formation,  has  a  special 
tendency  to  shrink.  It  will  be  proper  to  consider  the  distribution 
of  this  new  formation  and  its  effects  on  the  hepatic  tissue  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  bloodvessels  and  ducts  on  the  other. 

The  interstitial  connective  tissue  of  the  liver  follows,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  portal  vessels,  forming  a  frame-work  in  which  are  sup- 

Eorted  the  portal  vein  and  its  branches,  the  hepatic  artery  and 
epatic  duct.  The  new  formation  occurs  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  only  in  these  regions,  that  is  to  say,  outside  the  lobules. 
Cases  have  been  described,  however,  in  which  the  new  formation 
has  extended  into  the  interior  of  the  lobules  (so-called  intercellular 
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cirrhosis),  but  this  is  exceedingly  rare ;  it  is  stated  to  occar  in 
cases  of  syphilis  of  the  new-born.  As  a  rule  the  new  formation 
occurs  in  such  a  way  as  to  surround  groups  of  lobules,  so  that  as 
the  disease  progresses  the  liver  is  subdivided  into  larger  and 
smaller  areas,  each  representing  a  set  of  lobules  surrounded  by 
new-formed  connective  tissue  (so-called  multilobolar  cirrhosis). 
In  other  cases  the  new  formation,  although  not  extending  into  the 
interior  of  the  lobules,  is  homogeneous  in  its  distribution,  occurring 
wherever  there  is  fibrillated  connective  tissue,  and  so  present  at  the 
peripheries  of  all  the  lobules  {so-called  unilobular  cirrhosis). 

In  the  earlier  stages  the  afiected  connective  tissue  is  abundantly 
cellular,  like  granulation  tissue,  and  the  process  of  new  formation 
is  evidently  similar  in  its  details  to  that  in  other  chronic  infiam- 
mations  (see  Fig.  256).  Along  with  these  changes,  however,  there 
are  appearances,  which  have  received  various  interpretations.     In 


Cirrboiia  of  liver  in  a*r1j  atage.    The  ooDneotiTa  tiigne  <■  ocDupied  b;  n 
oeLls  wbich  ara  inTolviog  the  peripher&l  parti  of  tbe  lobnlet,  the  bepalla  aalli  being  bare 
frequanti;  liolated  In  the  midat  of  tbe  T0i]Dd-«1l>.     X  75. 

many  cases  there  are  elongated  gland-like  processes  in  the  midst 
of  the  tissue  which  look  Tike  new-formed  ducts.  Some  suppose 
them  to  be  ducts  in  process  of  formation  from  the  existing  bile- 
ducts.  Certain  French  observers  regard  this  condition  as  a  special 
feature  of  "biliary  cirrhosis,"  and  take  the  chanffes  in  the  ducts 
as  well  as  the  other  changes  to  be  the  result  of  obstruction, 
Hamilton  has  stated  that  these  duct-like  processes  are  really  com- 
posed of  hepatic  cells  which  are  in  process  of  forming  connective 
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it  is  also  to  some  extent  blood-pigment  arising  from  the  obstruction 
to  the  circulation.  The  connective  tissue  is  also  commonly  stained, 
and  to  the  naked  eye  the  cut  surface  has  a  yellow  color,  soraetimee 
with  here  and  there  quite  an  orange  tint.  The  name  of  the  di8- 
ease,  cirrhosis,  was  originally  applied  from  the  color  of  the  altered 
or^n. 

The  gall-ducts  are  for  the  most  part  structurally  unaltered.    They 
are  partially  obstructed  by  the  new-formed  tissue,  and,  on  account 


CirrliDiii  of  liver  in  nn  adTsncad  atiLgc,  ibowD  vitb  ft  very  low  power.  Tfaere  tie  grctt 
arena  or  flbrODi  0ODne«tiT«  ti»u«,  In  tbe  niiilBt  of  wbich  are  jilanda  of  bgpatie  tiiaue  bavlng 
an  opaque  appearapoe  from  the  pretence  at  [at  in  tba  calls.     X  21). 

of  reabsorption  of  the  bile,  there  may  be  staining  of  the  tissues 
and  icterus.  In  some  cases,  as  we  have  seen,  and  especially  in 
hypertrophic  cirrhosis,  there  is  the  appearance  of  new-formed  bile* 
ducts,  already  referred  to. 

The  result  of  all  these  changes  is  not  only  atrophy,  but  distortion 
of  the  liver.  The  connective  tissue  contracts,  and,  as  it  is  irregu- 
larly distributed,  the  contraction  is  irregular.  The  surface  of  the 
organ  presents  larger  or  smaller  projections  consisting  of  the  less 
attected  hepatic  tissue  between  the  cicatricial  depressions.  These 
projections  may  be  comparatively  large,  forming  the  hob-nail 
appearance  of  the  surface,  or  they  may  bo  smaller,  giving  a 
generally  granular  appearance.  They  are  usually  yellow  or  brown 
and  opaque,  being  fatty  and  stained  with  pigment.  Sometimes 
there  is  special  shrinking  of  the  left  lobe,  and  generally  there  is 
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dragging  in  of  the  edges,  so  that  the  liver  assumes  more  of  a 
compacted  form,  being  perhaps  even  thicker  than  usual,  but  re- 
duced in  superficies.  It  is  dense  to  the  feeling,  and  more  tough 
to  cut  than  normal.  On  the  cut  surface  it  may  be  possible  with 
the  naked  eye  to  make  *out  the  gray  connective  tissue,  with  islands 
of  opaque  or  pigmented  hepatic  tissue  in  it 

In  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  the  liver  is  not  only  enlarged,  but 
smooth  on  the  surface.  Sometimes  it  is  adherent  to  surrounding 
parts,  and  there  may  even  be  a  fibrinous  exudation  on  the  surface. 
On  section,  also,  the  cut  surface  is  much  more  homogeneous  both 
in  color  and  otherwise. 

Outside  the  liver  the  principal  changes  depend  on  obstruction 
of  the  portal  circulation,  which,  it  is  obvious,  must  be  very  great. 
There  is  a  chronic  passive  hypersemia  in  all  the  radicles  of  this 
vein,  in  the  peritoneum,  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
and  intestine,  in  the  spleen,  and  so  on.  The  most  frequent  conse- 
quence is  ascites,  but  we  also  meet  with  hemorrhages  from  the 
mucous  membrane,  especially  of  the  stomach  and  large  intestine, 
as  well  as  catarrh  of  these.     The  spleen  is  also  enlarged. 

The  obstruction  of  the  portal  vein  often  leads  to  widening  of 
the  venous  channels  which  form  communications  between  the 
portal  radicles  and  the  systemic  veins.  In  this  way  we  may  have 
great  dilatation  of  the  internal  hemorrhoidal  veins  (leading  to 
piles)  and  of  the  hypogastric.  The  cutaneous  brancnes  of  the 
latter  often  stand  o»t  prominently  on  the  abdominal  wall.  The 
hemorrhoidal  veins  also  communicate  with  the  vesical,  and  these 
latter  may  undergo  dilatation.  There  may  also  be  widening  of 
communications  with  the  veins  of  the  diaphragm  and  oesophagus, 
which  have  sometimes  been  found  highly  varicose.  Another 
channel  occasionally  met  with  is  a  small  vein  which  runs  from  the 

[)ortal  vein  to  the  umbilicus.     In  some  cases  this  is  so  much  en- 
arffed  as  to  approach  the  size  of  the  portal  vein  itself. 

The  patient  generally  dies  from  the  disorders  due  to  the  con- 
tinuous passive  hypereemia — the  persistent  catarrh  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  perhaps  with  hemorrhages,  the  ascites,  etc.  There  is 
great  emaciation,  and  sometimes  icterus.  It  is  not  clear  that  the 
mere  loss  of  the  function  of  the  liver  bears  an  important  part  in 
the  fatal  result. 

3.  Perihepatitis. — This  condition  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
capsule  of  the  liver,  and  it  is  always  secondary  to  some  other 
lesion.  A  chronic  pleurisy  of  the  right  side  often  extends  through 
the  diaphragm,  and  causes  inflammation  of  the  subjacent  perito- 
neum, including  the  under  surface  of  diaphragm  and  upper  sur- 
face of  liver,  so  that  firm  adhesion  is  the  result.  This  is  often 
the  case  in  phthisis  pulmonalis.  A  general  chronic  or  acute  peri- 
tonitis usually  involves  the  capsule  of  the  liver  as  well  as  other 
parts  of  the  peritoneum.  Sometimes  cirrhosis  or  syphilitic  disease 
of  the  liver  extends  to  the  capsule. 

88 
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The  iuflammation  is  in  most  cases  chronic,  and  results  in  a 
thickening  of  the  capsule.  Sometimes  there  are  shaggy  papilliform 
projections  from  the  capsule,  which  have  been  compared  to  the 
Pacchionian  bodies  of  the  dura  mater.  There  is  frequently  also 
adhesion  to  the  parts  around,  especially  td  the  diaphragm.  The 
thickened  capsule  undergoes  contraction  like  the  new-formed 
connective  tissue  in  other  inflammations,  and  the  result  frequently 
is  considerable  deformity  of  the  liver.  This  is  most  marked  when 
there  is  a  general  inflammation  of  the  capsule  as  in  cases  of  chronic 
peritonitis.  The  capsule  contracting  au  round  the  liver  doubles 
m  its  sharp  anterior  edffe,  and  causes  the  organ  to  assume  an  ap- 
proach to  the  globular  shape.  The  contraction  causes  also  atrophy 
of  the  liver  tissue,  and  seriously  interferes  with  the  circulation  in 
the  organ.  This  deformity  of  the  organ  may  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  lung  which  occurs  in  consequence  of  the  contraction 
of  the  pleura  in  chronic  pleurisy,  especially  with  empyema. 


SYPHILITIC  DISEASE  OP  THE  LIVER. 

Syphilis  manifests  itself  for  the  most  part  as  an  indurative  in- 
terstitial inflammation,  with  or  without  the  formation  of  gummata. 
There  may  be  a  cirrhosis  indistinguishable  from  the  ordinary  forms 
of  this  disease,  and  only  judged  to  be  syphilitic  from  other  circum- 
stances. Sometimes  in  the  midst  of  the  general  new-formation  of 
connective  tissue  there  are  numerous  smalTgummata,  distinguished 
especially  by  their  caseous  condition. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  the  disease  is  localized.  To  the 
naked  eye  the  liver  is  seen  to  present  one  or  several  cicatrices 
which  often  make  deep  indentations  in  its  surface.  These  cica- 
trices are  most  frequent  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  suspensory 
ligament.  On  cutting  into  the  middle  of  the  cicatrix  a  gumma- 
tous tumor  is  usually  divided  with  its  caseous  central  part.  The 
periphery  of  the  gumma  is  not  distinctly  demarcated  from  the 
surrounding  connective  tissue  which  extends  outwards  into  the 
hepatic  tissue.  Other  gummata  may  be  found  more  deeply  in  the 
liver  tissue,  and  these  also  are  surrounded  by  cicatricial  tissue. 

The  cicatrix  is  composed  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  the  gumma  itself 
frequently  presents  irregular  strands  of  connective  tissue,  but 
givmg  place  to  round-cell  tissue.  The  central  caseous  portion 
contains  merely  granular  debris  (see  Fig.  258).  Sometimes  at  the 
periphery  of  the  gumma  there  is  great  dilatation  of  bloodvessels, 
giving  almost  a  cavernous  appearance. 

When  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  gummata,  the  cirrhosis 
may  be  nearly  continuous,  but  with  special  cicatricial  contraction 
at  intervals  corresponding  to  the  gummata.  The  liver  in  this  way 
may  assume  a  very  striking  appearance,  as  if  subdivided  into 
manifold  small  lobes.  Be  the  cicatrices  large  or  small  in  number, 
the  lobed  and  subdivided  condition  is  characteristic  of  the  syphilitic 
liver. 
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The  liver  is  sometimes  found  affected  in  infante  who  are  the 
Bubjects  of  coNasNiTAL  8TPUILIB.  It  may  be  a  general  induration 
formiDg  a  cirrhosis,  usually  of  the  hypertrophic  form,  with  perhaps 
numerous  email  gnmmata;  or  the  induration  may  be  more  localized , 
but  never  with  uiat  cicatricial  condition  which  we  find  in  acquired 


Oomina  of  liver,  a,  Dormal  hapatio  lobulei;  b,  iMent  tliiue  at  gamma  witb  dilaled  blood- 
THialg;  c,  SM«ona  pltt  or  gammas  d,  <^,  >/,  canoMtivo  tiMUS  ontiide  gumma  giUnding  into 
the  facpatia  tiaige.    X  16. 

syphilis.  The  connective-tissue  formation  in  this  case  does  not 
confine  itself  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  portal  vessels,  but  extends 
into  the  lobules,  so  that  oetween  the  cells  and  around  the  capillaries 
there  is  connective  tissue. 


TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  LIVER. 

In  ACUTE  HiLiART  TUBERCULOSIS  the  Hver  is  almost  without  excep- 
tion the  seat  of  myriads  of  minute  tubercles  which  are  usually 
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invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  In  phthisis  pulmonalis  examination 
very  often  shows  the  presence  of  tubercles  in  the  liver,  but  much 
moresparsely  distributed,  and  otten  aaaociated  with  fatty  infiltration. 
The  tubei'clea  are  situated  in  the  connective  tissue,  and  are  there- 
fore outside  the  lobules.     They  present  (Fig.  259)  the  usual  con- 


r  asate  millarj  tubarBuloalt.      Ths  tabarola  ii  of  >  nignded 
Had  o«ll>  with  three  glKDt-aolla  to  the  midit  ot  thus.    X  ^i^ 

stituents ;  round  cells  with  large  giant-cells  in  their  more  central 
parts.  Very  oft^n  the  central  parts  are  already  caseous,  or  in  more 
acute  cases  they  may  he  affected  by  a  more  ordinary  fatty  degener- 
ation with  distinct  refracting  oil-drops. 

Along  with  the  eruption  of  tubercles  there  is  some  interstitial 
inflammation  affecting  the  connective  tissue,  and  evidenced  by  the 
presence  of  round  cells,  but  in  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  this  is 
not  usually  considerable. 

Besides  this  form  of  tuberculosis  we  sometimes  meet  with  a  con- 
dition in  which  numerous  larger  caseous  tubercles  are  present,  and 
are  associated  with  a  much  greater  indurative  inflammation.  The 
nodules  are  distinctly  visible  to  the  nalted  eye  and  sometimes  are 
as  large  as  peas.  The  larger  ones  may  soften  in  the  central  parts 
and  so  small  cavities  may  result.  Cases  have  also  been  described 
in  which  large  solitary  caseous  tubercles  have  occurred,  like  the 
scrofulous  tiH)ercle8  of  the  brain,  but  all  these  forms  are  exceed- 
ingly rare. 

TUMORS  OF  THE  LIVER. 

Primary  tumors  of  the  liver  are  not  very  common,  but  secondary 
forms,  especially  cancers,  are  frequent. 

Cavernous  Angioma  of  the  liver  is  the  commonest  form  of 
primary  tumor.     Its  structure  has  already  been  described  (see  p. 
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194).     It  develops  apparentlj  by  dilatation  of  the  existing  capil-  . 
laries  and  atrophy  of  the  interveninff  hepatic  cells.     Subsequently 
the  walls  of  the  capillaries  become  mickened  by  new-forraation  of 
connective  tissue  and  converted  into  the  trabecule  of  the  cavernous 
tumor  (Fig.  260).     Hence  it  is  that  the  tumor  replaces  a  certain 


AngiamkofliTar.    X  M. 

portion  of  hepatic  tissue.  When  seated  immediately  under  the 
capsule  the  tumors  are  visible  as  red  blotches,  and  on  section  they 
have  a  red  color  and  collapsed  appearance,  and  usually  it  is  only 
after  the  blood  is  washed  out  that  the  white  trabeciilBe  become 
visible.  The  tumors  present  great  varieties  of  size  and  may  be  aa 
large  as  the  list. 

A  case  has  been  described  by  Ziegler  of  multiple  Fibronedroha 
in  the  liver  on  the  libres  of  the  sympathetic,  there  being  similar 
tumors  on  the  various  nerves  of  the  body  except  the  olfactory  aud 
optic. 

Concerning  Adenoua  of  the  liver  there  ia  considerable  variety  in 
statement  and  opinion,  mainly  because  on  the  one  hand  this  form 
of  tumor  is  rare,  and  on  the  other  there  are  tumors  concerning 
which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  should  be  called  cancers  or 
adenomas.  There  is  one  form  of  adenoma  about  which  there  ie 
not  much  doubt;  it  is  that  already  mentioned  in  the  general 
section.  It  is  sometimes  designated  nodular  hyperplasia,  and 
occurs  as  solitary  or  multiple  tumors  which,  while  perfectly  defined, 
have  the  same  structure  as  the  proper  hepatic  tissue,  the  cells  being 
usually  larger  and  some  having  double  nuclei.  If  single,  they  may 
reach  the  size  of  a  cherry  or  larger;  if  multiple,  they  are  smaller. 
The  larger  ones  are  sometimes  surrounded  by  a  connective-tissue 
capsule.  These  tumors  are  of  no  practical  consequence  and  are 
met  with  accidentally.  They  are  not  uncommon  in  the  liver  of 
the  dog. 

Another  form  sometimes  called  tobulab  adenoma  is  described, 
in  which,  while  the  individual  cells  arc  like  those  of  the  liver,  they 
are  arranged  not  in  groups  like  the  acini  of  the  liver,  but  rather  in 
gland-like  masses,  vmich  have  been  compared  to  the  convoluted 
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tubules  of  the  kidney.  It  is  clear  from  the  epithelial  character  of 
these  glandular  masses  that  the  structure  approximates  to  that  of 
cancer,  and  indeed  some  of  these  cases  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  cases  of  cancer.  The  adenoma  may  grow  to  a  considerable 
size,  while  secondary  tumors  develop  in  the  hepatic  tissue  around. 
This  latter  fact  again  suggests  cancer,  and  an  observation  b^  Pro- 
fessor Greenfield  in  which  tumors  formed  by  metastasis  m  the 
lungs  is  still  more  suggestive.  According  to  some  the  glandular 
processes  grow  from  the  liver  cells,  while  others  hold  that  they 
sprout  out  from  the  bile-ducts. 

Primary  Cancer  of  the  liver  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  yet 
several  varieties  are  described.  The  cancer  may  be  in  the  form  ot 
several  small  tumors,  or  a  large  growth  infiltrating  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  liver.  The  structure  resembles  that  of  tubular 
glands  but  less  regularly  formed  than  in  the  case  of  the  adenoma, 
and  more  interpenetrating  among  the  proper  hepatic  tissue. 
Another  form  has  been  described  in  which  the  cancer  originates 
in  the  bile-ducts,  and  the  cancerous  processes  have  at  first  their 
seat  in  the  connective  tissue  accompanying  the  portal  vessels,  etc. 
There  are  in  this  form  numerous  tumors  which  follow  the  portal 
distribution.  They  may  cause  obstruction  of  the  ducts  and  the 
formation  of  cysts  with  bile-stained  contents. 

Secondary  Cancer  is  exceedingly  frequent  in  connection  with 
primary  cancer  of  the  stomach,  pancreas,  and  large  intestine,  but 
it  occurs  also  in  cancers  of  the  uterus,  the  oesophagus,  and  mamma. 
In  the  case  of  these  last-mentioned  localities  the  metastasis  is  pro- 
duced by  the  way  of  the  hepatic  artery,  while  in  the  other  case  it 
is  by  the  portal  vein.  We  shall  afterwards  discuss  in  a  separate 
section  the  subject  of  the  secondary  extension  of  cancers  of  the 
abdomen. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  primary  seat  of  the  cancer  is 
the  stomach,  and  next  to  that  it  is  the  large  intestine,  and  the 
secondary  tumors  arise  by  pieces  of  active  cancerous  tissue  being 
carried  to  the  liver  by  the  portal  vein.  We  shall  see  afterwards 
that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  the 
cancerous  material  does  not  come  directly  from  the  primary 
tumor.  As  the  cancer  is  sown  in  every  part  of  the  liver,  the  con- 
sequence is  the  development  of  numerous  tumors  which  may  be 
found  in  all  stages  of  growth. 

It  is  usual  to  find  a  large  number  of  isolated  tumors  of  circular 
form  and  pale  color  (see  Fig.  261).  They  are  seated  in  the  liver- 
tissue,  but  those  near  the  surface  produce  rounded  elevations  of  it 
which  can  often  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  parietes  during  life. 
Even  to  the  naked  eye  the  tumors  show  evidences  of  fatty  defener- 
ation in  the  appearance  of  opaque  yellow  coloration.  The  absorp- 
tion of  the  degenerated  cells  is  also  indicated  by  the  partial  con- 
traction of  the  larger  tumors  in  their  central  parts,  producing  in 
the  superficial  ones  a  dimpling  or  umbilication  of  the  rounded 
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projections.  The  liver,  as  a  whole,  ia  eometiraes  enormously  . 
enlarged,  weighing  not  infrequently  as  much  as  ten  or  twelve 
pounds. 

In  some  cases  the  new-formation  is  not  so  much  in  the  form  of 
individual  tumors  as  a  general  cancerous  infiltration,  as  if  almost 
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throughout  the  liver  a  simultaneous  development  had  occurred, 
and  the  cancerous  tissue  had  grown  vigorously,  displacing  the 
proper  hepatic  tissue. 

In  structure  the  tumors  follow  the  primary  ones.  For  the  most 
part  it  is  soft  cancers  of  the  stomach  that  form  the  original  tumors, 
and  we  have  a  well-formed  stroma  with  irregular  masses  of  epithe- 
lial cells.  But  sometimes  the  primary  tumor  is  an  epithelioma, 
and  in  that  case  the  tumors  in  the  liver  are  usually  fewer  in 
number,  firmer  and  more  distinctly  defined,  "When  the  primary 
tumor  is  in  such  a  position  that  the  cancer  reaches  the  liver  by  the 
hepatic  artery,  the  tumors  are  usually  smaller  in  size  and  the  liver 
not  so  much  enlarged.  This  was  at  least  very  strikingly  true  in  a 
case  seen  by  the  author  where  the  primary  tumor  was  in  the 
mamma. 

The  cancerous  material,  as  it  is  brought  by  the  bloodvessels, 
develops  inside  them,  and  particularly  in  the  portal  vessels.  It 
seems  also  that  the  tumor  to  a  large  extent  develops  by  growing 
inside  the  capillaries,  although  also  m  tlie  spaces  in  the  connective 
tissue.  The  consequence  of  this  great  new-formation  in  the  vessels 
is  atrophy  of  the  hepatic  cells.  These  are  often  to  be  seen  at  the 
peripheral  parts  of  the  tumors  arranged  in  concentric  layers  as  the 
pressure  is  exercised,  and  they  undergo  atrophy.    It  is  asserted  by 
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several  authors  that  the  cancerous  tissue  sometimes  develops  di- 
rectly from  the  tissue  of  the  liver,  arising  largely  by  a  transforma- 
tion of  the  latter.  This  is  supposed  to  be  effected  by  the  influence 
of  some  infective  material  brought  from  the  primary  tumor,  which 
induces  the  hepatic  tissue  to  undergo  this  peculiar  change.  This 
view,  however,  stands  in  need  of  confirmation. 

The  hepatic  cells  are  often  deeply  stained  with  bile,  and  it  is 
clinically  of  importance  that  the  whole  white  structures  of  the 
body  are  usually  jaundiced.  This  implies  that  the  ducts  are  ob- 
structed, and  the  biliary  coloring  matter  absorbed  into  the  circu- 
lation. The  numerous  developing  tumors  press  on  the  bile-ducts 
and  obstruct  them,  and  this  occurs  all  the  more  as  the  growths 
arise  by  embolism  of  the  portal  vessels,  and  are,  in  the  first  place, 
related  to  them.  As  the  ducts  are  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  these  vessels,  they  are  liable  to  be  pressed  on  very  soon.  The 
hepatic  cells  are  frequently  of  a  greenish  color,  and  the  biliary 
pigment  is  sometimes  extensively  deposited  in  them  as  brown 
granules.    • 

The  portal  vessels  suffer  obstruction,  not  only  by  the  pressure 
of  the  tumors,  but  as  being  the  seat  of  their  primary  growth,  and 
hence  we  meet  with  ascites  as  a  common  result. 

Sarcoma  is  of  occasional  occurrence  in  the  liver  in  the  spindle- 
celled  and  pigmented  forms.  Some  cases  of  melano-sarcoma  have 
been  described  as  primary  tumors,  but  secondary  tumors  following 
melanotic  sarcomas  of  the  eye  are  more  common.  The  liver  may 
be  largely  occupied  by  these  black  tumors,  and  greatly  enlarged. 
Here  also  the  growth  appears  to  occur  in  the  bloodvessels  and 
results  in  destruction  of  the  hepatic  tissue  proper. 


PARASITES  OF  THE  LIVER. 

These  have  already  been  somewhat  fully  described.  The  most 
impoilant  constitute  the  hydatids  of  the  liver  arising  from  the 
tsenia  echinococcus.  When  the  liver  is  examined  after  death  there 
is  found  a  sac  or  sacs  of  very  various  size,  up  to  that  of  a  man's 
head.  The  larger  ones  produce  necessarily  great  enlargement  of 
the  liver  as  a  whole,  and  atrophy  of  the  hepatic  tissue  around 
them.  They  present  first  a  connective-tissue  capsule,  inside  which 
the  proper  wall  of  the  cyst  appears.  As  the  vesicles  are  some- 
times much  broken  down,  and  it  may  even  be  difficult  to  find 
booklets,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  proper  cuticula  of 
the  cyst  is  lamellated  (Fig.  146,  p.  273).  Sometimes  the  contents 
of  the  cyst,  after  the  death  of  the  parasite,  form  a  fatty  athero- 
matous or  mortary  material,  in  the  midst  of  which  pieces  of  this 
chitinous  membrane  may  be  found  with  its  characteristic  lamella- 
tion.  The  multilocular  and  exogenous  forms  of  hydatids  are  to 
be  remembered,  the  former  resembling  colloid  cancer  in  its  general 
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appearance.    Flukes  do  not  frequently  occur  in  the  human  liver, 
yet  they  have  been  observed  (see  p.  261). 


B.— THE  BILE-DUCTS  AND  GALL-BLADDER. 

Gall-stones. — As  gall-stones  not  infrequently  form  the  primary 
cause  of  further  disease  of  the  bile-ducts,  we  may  begin  our  de- 
scription with  them.  They  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  espe- 
cially in  people  past  middle  life,  and  they  are  often  found  in  the 
gall-bladder  after  death  without  their  existence  having  been  sus- 
pected during  life. 

The  cause  of  their  formation  is  very  obscure.  They  are  formed 
in  the  gall-bladder  by  the  deposition  of  the  constituents  of  the  bile, 
chiefly  cholestearine,  and  next  to  that  bile-pigments,  but  also  lime 
and  magnesia  salts  in  varving  proportions.  Probably  stagnation 
of  the  bile  in  the  gall-bladder  at  least  predisposes  to  their  forma- 
tion, and  this  is  rendered  the  more  probable  from  their  more 
frequent  occurrence  in  old  people  where  the  actions  are  sluggish. 
In  the  centre  of  ^all-stones  there  is  frequently  a  nucleus  composed 
of  remains  of  epithelium  or  mucus. 

Gall-stones  occur  singly  or  in  numbers.  The  single  gall-stones 
are  commonly  composed  almost  purely  of  cholestearine,  of  which 
there  may  be  over  ninety-eight  per  cent.  They  are  oval  in  shape, 
somewhat  nodulated  on  the  surface,  and  have  a  glistening  appear- 
ance, altogether  not  unlike  that  of  a  sugar-plum.  When  divided 
or  broken  they  present  a  characteristic  radiating  appearance  from 
the  centre,  and  also  sometimes  a  concentric  stratihcation.  The 
broken  surface  has  the  same  glistening  appearance  as  the  outer 
surface,  and  distinct  scales  can  be  separated.  The  stone  is  very 
light  in  weight,  floats  in  water,  and  has  a  soft  almost  soapy  feeling. 

Multiple  Gall-stones  are  more  frequent,  and  although  some- 
times nearly  pure,  they  are  more  frequently  composed  of  choles- 
tearine mixed  with  bile-pigment  and  lime  salts.  There  may  be 
two  or  three,  but  they  may  be  present  in  large  numbers,  fifty,  a 
hundred,  or  several  hundreds.  If  few  they  may  be  comparatively 
large,  but  if  numerous  they  are  small,  the  bladder  sometimes 
having  the  appearance  of  a  bag  filled  with  peas.  The  multiple 
stones  are  always  facetted,  taking  their  shape  according  as  there  is 
room,  and  fitting  into  each  other.  In  appearance  they  have  been 
compared  to  the  macerated  carpal  bones,  having  somewhat  similar 
facets,  and  often  presenting  a  similar  grayish  color,  although  some- 
times yellow,  brown,  or  even  black.  They  are  very  light  in  weight, 
and  on  section  present  little  of  the  glistening  appearance  or  radi- 
ating arrangements  of  the  single  ones,  being  rather  stratified,  more 
deeply  pigmented  strata  alternating  with  less. 

Gall-stones  are  sometimes  met  with  which  are  composed  almost 
entirely  of  bile-pigment.  They  are  small  and  nearly  black,  and 
occur  m  considerable  numbers  at  a  time.     They  are  very  rare. 
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Sometimes  there  are  stones  composed  mainly  of  lime  salts,  espe- 
cially the  carbonate,  but  these  also  are  very  rare. 

The  calculi  may  remain  long  in  the  gall-bladder,  which  may  be 
found  full  of  them,  and  with  no  bile  in  it.  Its  mucous  membrane 
may  be  inflamed,  and  the  calculi  surrounded  by  an  abundant 
mucous  secretion. 

On  the  other  hand  a  gall-stone  often  passes  into  the  cystic  duct, 
where  it  may  remain  for  a  time  and  obstruct  it.  After  a  tinae  it 
often  passes  on  into  the  ductus  choledochus.  The  last  part  of  this 
duct  is  narrow,  and,  if  the  stone  is  of  any  considerable  size,  it 
usually  sticks  here,  at  least  for  a  time.  By  dilating  the  duct  it 
may  get  into  the  duodenum,  but  very  commonly  it  does  not  find 
its  way  through  without  ulceration,  and  sometimes  it  ulcerates  into 
the  peritoneum,  producing  inflammation  of  this  serous  membrane. 
Lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  ductus  communis  it  obstructs  the  out- 
flow of  bile  and  produces  the  results  to  be  presently  described. 
When  it  gets  into  the  duodenum  it  usually  passes  oflT  with  the 
feces,  but  if  large,  it  may  produce  obstruction  of  the  intestine  at 
some  point.  This  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  only  in  the  case  of 
large  stones,  chiefly  of  the  solitary  kind. 

Obstruction  of  the  Bile-ducts  and  its  Results. — Obstruction 
occurs  from  various  causes,  of  which  the  commonest  is  that  just 
considered,  namely,  gall-stones.  Inflammation  of  the  ducts 
sometimes  produces  obstruction,  the  inflammation  being  nearly 
always  secondary.  It  occurs  most  frequently  at  the  terminal  por- 
tion of  the  ductus  communis  from  prolongation  of  catarrh  from  the 
stomach  and  duodenum.  As  the  duct  here  is  narrow  a  trivial 
inflammatory  swelling  may  produce  an  obstruction,  which  the  bile, 
possessing  a  low  pressure,  is  unable  to  overcome.  Then  gall- 
stones themselves  may  produce  inflammation,  leading  to  a  more 
or  less  prolonged  closure  of  the  ducts.  We  shall  see  afterwards 
that  inflammation  is  not  infrequently  a  consequence  of  obstruction, 
and  these  two  should  not  be  confounded.  Tumors  and  inflamma- 
tions AROUND  the  duct  may  cause  obstruction.  This  is  not  infre- 
quently the  case  with  cancers  where  the  head  of  the  pancreas  or 
the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  portal  re^on  of  the  liver  are  engaged. 
We  have  already  seen  that  an  obstruction  of  the  hepatic  ducts  in  the 
substance  of  the  liver  occurs  in  cancer  of  the  liver,  in  cirrhosis,  etc. 

The  RESULTS  OF  obstruction  vary  according  to  the  site  of  the 
obstruction. 

If  the  CYSTIC  DUCT  alone  be  obstructed,  then  the  consequence  is 
that  no  bile  can  get  into  the  gall-bladder.  In  that  case  the  bladder 
may  shrink,  and  any  mucus  in  it  dry  in  and  perhaps  afterwards 
become  chalky.  In  many  cases,  however,  there  is  an  abundant 
secretion  of  mucus,  and  the  bladder  gets  filled  with  it.  The  mucus 
often  after  a  time  gives  way  to  a  more  fluid  secretion,  and  the 
bladder  may  be  converted  into  a  thin-walled  cyst,  which  may  be 
as  large  as  the  fist,  with  clear  fluid  contents.  When  the  gall- 
bladder is  thus  cut  off  and  no  longer  available  as  a  store  for  the 
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bile,  there  sometimes  occurs  a  dilatation  of  the  larffer  bile-ducts,  • 
so  that  the  bile  may  lie  here  instead  of  in  the  gall-bladder,  and 
pass  into  the  duodenum  during  digestion.     This  constitutes  an 
imperfect  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  gall-bladder. 

In  the  case  of  obstruction  of  the  ductus  choledochus,  there  is 
of  course  stagnation  both  in  the  gall-bladder  and  in  the  whole 
system  of  bile-ducts.  The  stagnation  tells  first  on  the  gall-bladder, 
which  dilates  readily  and  stores  up  the  bile.  There  may  even  be 
rupture  of  the  gall-bladder  from  excessive  dilatation.  If  the  ob- 
struction be  prolonged,  great  dilatation  occurs  throughout  the 
whole  system,  and  serious  changes  frequently  result  in  the  liver 
itself. 

Next  to  the  gall-bladder,  the  ductus  choledochus  and  the  larger 
bile-ducts,  which  are  not  supported  by  the  firm  liver  tissue,  are 
most  liable  to  dilate.  This  dilatation  may  be  very  extreme,  these 
ducts  becoming  sometimes  as  great  in  external  size  as  the  thumb, 
and  sometimes  even  going  on  to  rupture. 

In  the  liver  itself  the  dilatation  is  not  generally  so  great,  at  least 
at  first,  but  if  prolonged  it  may  lead  to  serious  dilatation  after- 
wards. The  first  result  on  the  proper  hepatic  tissue  is  staining  of 
it  with  the  bile-pigment.  The  hepatic  cells  assume  a  deep  yellow 
color,  most  marked  at  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  lobules,  being 
the  parts  nearest  the  bile-ducts.  In  these  the  bile-pigment  is  often 
deposited  in  the  granular  form,  as  green  or  brown  masses.  The 
pigment,  which  is  at  first  brown,  may,  after  the  tissue  has  been  in 
alcohol  or  other  fluid,  become  green.  These  conditions  indicate 
the  reabsorption  of  the  bile,  and  this  is  also  manifested  in  the 
staining  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  body,  forming  a  general  jaundice. 
The  absorbed  biliary  coloring  matter  is  often  deposited  in  the 
uriniferous  tubules  of  the  kidney,  presumably  in  the  process  of 
excretion. 

Sometimes  considerable  atrophy  of  the  proper  tissue  of  the  liver 
occurs,  and  we  have  the  smaller  bile-ducts  dilated  and  forming 
numerous  cavities  or  cysts  througout  the  liver.  This  probably 
does  not  occur  without  inflammation  of  the  ducts,  and  may  be 
accompanied  by  ulceration,  so  that  the  cysts  are  cavities  like  those 
occurring  in  the  lung  from  dilatation  of  bronchi;  they  contain 
inflammatory  products  as  well  as  bile. 

There  is  sometimes  even  a  more  definite  acute  inflammation  of 
the  bile-ducts  apparently  from  decomposition  of  the  bile,  and  this 
may  lead  to  what  may  be  called  biliary  abscesses,  which  contain 
a  mixture  of  pus  and  bile.  These  abscesses  may  contain  gall- 
stones deposited  by  the  stagnant  bile,  and  the  irritation  set  up  by 
these  may  have  been  concerned  in  causing  the  inflammation. 

According  to  Charcot  and  others,  as  previously  mentioned,  the 
stagnation  sometimes  leads  to  inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue 
of  the  liver,  producing  cirrhosis  of  the  hypertrophic  kind. 

Tumors  op  the  Bile-ducts  and  Gall-bladder. — Of  these  the 
most  important  are  the  cancers.     We  sometimes  meet  with  pri- 
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mary  cancer  of  the  gall-bladder  resembling  in  structure  cancer  of 
the  stomach  and  intestine.  By  extension  it  may  largely  involve 
the  liver  tissue.  We  have  already  seen  that  some  of  the  cancers  of 
the  liver  probably  take  origin  in  the  finer  bile-ducts  in  its  substance. 


C— THE  PANCREAS. 

In  some  aspects  the  diseases  of  the  pancreas  are  not  of  verj 
great  practical  importance.  Although  the  secretion  of  the  gland 
IS  known  to  have  important  functions  in  the  digestion  of  food,  the 
starches,  albuminates,  and  fats  being  all  affected  by  it,  yet  lesions 
of  the  gland  which  destroy  its  functions  seem  to  be  compensated 
by  the  other  secretions  of  the  alimentary  canal.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  diseases  of  this  organ,  and  especially  cancers,  may  affect 
neighboring  structures,  and  cause  serious  disturbances  around. 

The  pancreas  has  the  structure  of  a  salivary  gland,  consisting: 
of  glandular  acini  whose  ducts  communicate  with  a  main  duct 
lying  in  the  centre  of  the  gland  (Wirsung's  duct)  and  opening 
into  the  duodenum  in  common  with  the  ductus  choledochus. 

The  pancreas  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  hemorrhages  into  its 
substance.  These  may  be  the  result  of  injuries  to  the  abdominal 
wall  or  the  consequence  of  passive  hypersemia  in  diseases  of  the 
heart,  lungs,  or  liver.  Some  cases  of  sudden  death  have  been 
recorded  by  Zenker,  Hooper,  and  Klebs,  in  which  the  most  obvious 
lesion  was  hemorrhage  into  the  substance  of  this  gland.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  lesion  caused  pressure  on  the  neighboring  coeliac 
plexus  and  semilunar  ganglion  and  a  consequent  reflex  paralysis 
of  the  heart,  just  as  paralysis  of  the  heart  is  producible  by  blows 
on  the  abdomen  (Goltz's  experiment). 

Inflammations  of  the  pancreas  are  of  various  kinds.  We  have 
suppurative  pancreatitis  like  suppurative  parotitis,  resulting  in 
abscesses;  also  indurative  interstitial  inflammation  with  loss  of 
gland  tissue,  this  condition  being  sometimes  of  syphilitic  origin. 

Atrophy  of  the  pancreas  is  observed  often  as  a  part  of  general 
emaciation,  but  it  has  been  found  in  a  good  many  cases  of  diabetes 
mellitus.  It  can  hardly  be  held  that  the  destruction  of  the  function 
of  the  pancreas  is  the  cause  of  the  diabetes,  and  the  probability  is 
that,  as  Klebs  suggests,  the  primary  condition  is  disease  of  the 
coeliac  plexus  causing  vaso-motor  paralysis  (see  p.  78). 

Fatty  Infiltration  of  the  pancreas  is  one  of  the  commonest 
lesions  of  this  gland.  There  is  normally  some  adipose  tissue  in 
the  midst  of  the  gland,  and  this  sometimes  undergoes  considerable 
increase,  the  proper  glandular  substance  becoming  atrophied,  and 
adipose  tissue  taking  its  place,  the  shape  and  general  appearance 
of  the  gland  being  preserved.  The  condition  may  be  part  of  a 
general  obesity,  or  it  may  occur  in  old  age,  and,  in  this  latter  case, 
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it  may  be  presumed  that  atrophy  of  the  glandular  tissue  is  the 
first  condition,  the  adipose  tissue  developing  afterwards,  as  in 
fatty  infiltration  of  voluntary  muscle. 

The  glandular  structure  sometimes  undergoes  cloudy  swelling 
in  common  with  that  of  the  liver  and  other  organs  in  the  acute 
fevers.    Fatty  degeneration  is  also  met  with. 

Tuberculosis  is  not  common  in  the  pancreas,  but  we  meet  with 
caseous  masses  having  the  characters  of  a  local  tuberculosis. 
More  frequently  the  pancreas  is  involved  secondarily  in  a  tubercu- 
losis arising  in  neighboring  lymphatic  glands. 

Of  the  tumors  of  the  pancreas,  cancer  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant. It  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  head,  rarely  in  the  body 
or  tail.  It  is  mostly  a  dense  tumor  of  fibrous  appearance  fscirrhus), 
but  cases  of  soft  and  of  colloid  cancer  have  been  seen.  Tne  cancer 
often  produces  obstruction  of  Wirsung's  duct,  or  produces  still 
more  serious  results  by  obstructing  the  ductus  choledochus.  It 
may  even  by  its  retraction  cause  a  partial  obstruction  of  the 
duodenum.  There  may  arise  in  this  way  considerable  disturbances 
from  the  continuous  extension  of  the  tumor.  We  may  also  have 
secondary  tumors  in  lymphatic  glands,  liver,  or  peritoneum.  It  is 
to  be  added  that  cancer  of  the  stomach  or  duodenum  may  extend 
to  the  pancreas,  and  that  the  gland  may  be  the  seat  of  metastatic 
tumors  when  the  disease  becomes  generalized. 

The  Pancreatic  Duct  (Wirsunff's)  is  liable  to  certain  changes. 
Concretions  occur  in  it,  comparame  to  those  of  the  salivary  glands. 
They  are  mostly  round  or  oval,  and  white  or  grayish-wnite.  In 
size  they  have  been  met  with  as  large  as  a  hazel-nut  or  larger,  but 
they  are  usually  small  like  grains  of  sand.  They  are  composed 
chiefly  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime.  They  very  often  arise 
in  dilated  ducts,  but  if  large  may  cause  dilatation  by  obstructing 
the  duct. 

Obstruction  and  dilatation  of  Wirsung's  canal  may  arise,  as 
we  have  seen,  fipom  calculi,  cancers  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  or 
from^tumors  in  the  neighborhood.  Dilatation  also  occurs  second- 
arily to  atrophy  of  the  gland.  The  dilated  duct  forms  a  series  of 
pouches,  or  else  there  is  a  more  definitely  localized  dilatation  so 
that  actual  cysts  are  formed.  This  latter  will  occur  when  the 
orifice  is  completely  obstructed;  the  cysts  may  reach  the  size  of 
the  fist  or  that  of  a  child's  head,  and  these  are  sometimes  desig- 
nated RANULA  PANCREATiCA.  The  coutcnts  of  the  dilated  duct  may 
be  simply  the  fluid  secretion,  but  sometimes  there  is  thickening  of 
the  contents  and  even  hemorrhage.  In  this  way  we  may  have 
coagula  causing  the  cysts  to  look  like  aneurisms,  all  the  more  as 
the  lining  of  the  cyst  may  become  the  seat  of  calcareous  plates 
like  the  internal  coat  of  an  artery  in  aneurism. 
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D.— THE  PERITONEUM. 

Introductory. — The  peritoneum  which  is  stretched  over  so 
many  difterent  organs,  and  has  so  many  recesses  and  pouches,  is 
very  liable  to  be  attected  by  diseases  having  their  source  outside 
itself. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  make  some  reference  to  the  general  rela- 
tions of  the  peritoneal  sac.  It  is  a  large  lymph-sac  and  fluid  is 
continuously  circulating  through  it.  The  surface  of  the  membrane 
is  covered  with  endothelium,  and  there  are  innumerable  apertures 
or  stomata  by  which  it  communicates  with  lymphatic  vessels 
beneath.  It  is  proved  by  experiment  that  finely  divided  solid 
material  introduced  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  very  readily  ab- 
sorbed and  carried  into  the  lymphatics.  The  transudation  fluid 
which  normally  passes  out  of  the  bloodvessels  is  doubtless  absorbed 
by  the  stomata  throughout  the  peritoneum,  but  there  are  two 
localities  in  which  its  aosorption  presents  points  of  peculiar  interest. 

From  certain  facts  to  be  afterwards  referred  to  in  connection 
with  tuberculosis  and  cancer  of  the  peritoneum,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  great  omentum  is  specially  concerned  in  the  process  of 
absorption.  This  double  layer  of  peritoneum  lying  free  in  the 
cavity  may  be  regarded  as  a  drain  by  means  of  which  the  fluid  is 
drawn  ofi*. 

The  relation  of  the  diaphragm  to  the  process  of  absorption  is 
also  important,  and  has  already  been  referred  to  in  considering  the 
subject  of  acute  pleurisy.  The  lymphatics  of  the  diaphraffm  com- 
municate on  the  one  hand  with  the  peritoneal  sac  and  on  the  other 
with  the  pleura,  so  that  fluid  and  finely  divided  solids  may  be 
carried  through  from  one  to  the  other.  It  is  probable  that  the 
general  course  of  the  current  is  from  peritoneum  to  pleura, 
although  it  may  be  reversed. 

It  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind  this  great  power  of  absorp- 
tion possessed  by  the  peritoneum,  especially  in  relation  to  septic 
processes.  The  products  of  septic  decomposition  as  well  a^  the 
organisms  which  produce  these  changes  may  be  absorbed,  and  that 
sometimes  in  such  quantity  as  to  produce  fatal  results  before  they 
have  had  time  to  induce  any  considerable  local  eftects.  Hence  it 
is  that  septic  processes  in  the  peritoneum  are  so  serious  and  lead 
so  commonly  to  septicaemia. 

The  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  sac  is  not  at  rest,  but  circulates,  and 
the  movements  of  the  intestines  doubtless  have  to  do  with  its  trans- 
portation from  place  to  place.  This  fact  is  also  of  great  impor- 
tance, because  we  shall  find  that  when  any  pathogenetic  agent  is 
introduced  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  it  is  generally  carried  to  every 
part  of  the  sac  and  produces  its  effects  in  every  region.  Abundant 
examples  of  this  are  afforded  by  tuberculosis  oi  the  peritoneum, 
inflammations,  and  so  on. 
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DISORDERS  OF  THE  CIRCULATION  IN  THE  PERITONEUM. 

Active  Hyperemia  of  the  peritoneum  is  not  a  condition  of  much 
practical  importance.  It  is  produced  when  from  any  cause  a 
general  relaxation  of  the  arteries  in  the  sac  occurs.  Leaving 
inflammation  out  of  account,  this  will  hardly  occur  except  as  a 
result  of  sudden  removal  of  extra  pressure  from  these  vessels.  If 
a  large  ovarian  tumor  be  removed  from  the  abdomen,  or  ascitic 
fluid  drawn  oflT,  the  arteries,  which  have  previously  accommodated 
themselves  to  the  undue  pressure  on  their  walls,  will  relax,  and  a 
hypersemia  result.  The  nyperaemia  may  result  in  the  occurrence 
of  a  peculiar  form  of  chronic  hemorrhagic  peritonitis,  compar- 
able with  hemorrhagic  pachymeningitis  (see  p.  442),  the  efibsed 
blood  being  here  also  sometimes  a  prominent  feature  (hematoma 
OF  the  peritoneum).  As  in  the  other  case  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  there  is  an  inflammation  preliminary  to  the  hemorrhage, 
or  whether  the  hypersemia  induces  bleeding,  the  succeeding  organ- 
ization of  the  clot  leading  to  the  formation  of  a  membranous  layer 
on  its  surface.  Where  ascitic  fluid  has  been  drawn  oflTmany  times, 
there  may  be  several  layers  of  soft  membrane  on  the  surface  of  the 
peritoneum,  the  innermost  being  the  most  delicate  and  the  newest. 

Passive  HYPERiEMiA  occurs  as  a  result  of  obstruction  to  the 

Eortal  circulation  either  alone  or  as  a  part  of  a  general  venous 
ypereemia.    It  is  chiefly  important  in  relation  to  ascites,  of  which 
it  is  the  most  frequent  cause. 

Ascites. — This  name  is  given  to  dropsy  of  the  peritoneal  cavitjr, 
and  it  occurs  as  the  result  either  of  excessive  transudation  of  fluid 
from  the  bloodvessels,  or  diminished  absorption  by  the  lymphatics. 

It  is  sometimes  merely  a  part  of  a  general  oedema,  occurring  in 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  in  Bright's  disease,  and  in  ansemic 
states.  But  it  is  peculiarly  prone  to  occur  when  the  portal  circu- 
lation is  specially  obstructed.  This  may  happen  by  the  portal 
vein  being  the  seat  of  thrombosis,  or  pressed  on  from  without,  but 
more  frequently  it  is  by  some  lesion  in  the  liver  itself,  such  as  cir- 
rhosis or  cancer,  which  obstructs  the  portal  vessels,  as  it  were,  in 
detail. 

In  these  cases  the  ascites  is  from  increased  transudation,  and  it 
is  much  less  common  to  have  it  occurring  from  interference  with 
absorption.  This  may  have  something  to  do  with  it,  however,  in 
cases  of  cancer  of  the  peritoneum,  where  the  numerous  cancerous 
tumors  originate  from  material  carried  into  the  lymphatic  channels 
and  ffrowing  there.  These  tumors  will  necessarily  obstruct  the 
lymphatics  to  a  large  extent  in  detail,  although  they  may  also 

froduce  by  their  irritation  a  hypereBmia  of  the  peritoneal  vessels, 
n  a  similar  way  the  dropsy  of  tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum, 
although  mainly  inflammatory,  may  to  some  extent  be  referred  to 
obstruction  of  the  paths  of  absorption. 
Ascites  is  of  occasional  occurrence  in  connection  with  obstruc- 
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TION  OP  THE  THORACIC  DUCT  by  tumors,  aneurisms,  thrombosis,  etc., 
interfering  with  the  duct  or  with  the  vein  into  which  the  duct 
opens.  If  the  obstruction  be  complete,  there  is  great  distention  of 
the  duct  and  its  radicles  below  the  seat  of  obstruction.  Occasion- 
ally an  actual  rupture  occurs,  and  the  chylous  fluid  passes  into  the 
pleural  or  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  fluid  is  in  this  case  a  whitish 
milky  material,  and  we  have  the  conditions  named  respectively, 
chylous  hydrothorax  and  chylous  ascites.  The  fluid  contains 
abundant  leucocytes  in  which  are  fat-granules. 

The  fluid  in  ascites  is  contained  in  the  general  sac  of  the  peri- 
toneum, but  where  adhesions  have  previously  existed  it  may  be 
confined  to  particular  parts,  and  sacculated.  Sometimes  also,  in 
children,  there  is  a  dropsy  between  the  folds  of  the  omentum. 

The  character  of  the  fluid  in  ascites  is  that  of  ordinary  transuda- 
tions, a  clear,  slightly  yellow,  limpid  fluid  of  low  specific  gravity. 
After  it  has  stood  lor  a  time  it  often  deposits  a  very  gelatinous 
coagulum  of  fibrine.  In  some  cases  the  fluid  is  slightly  milky 
(chylous  ascites^. 

In  prolonged  ascites  the  peritoneum  is  apt  to  get  somewhat 
thickened,  especially  when  puncture  has  been  frequently  per- 
formed. The  great  omentum  is  not  infrequently  gathered  up  so 
as  to  be  thicker  and  shorter  than  usual,  ana  in  that  case  it  will  act 
less  efficiently  as  a  drain. 


INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE  PERITONEUM.— PERITONITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  is  very  seldom  spontaneous  in 
its  origin.  It  seems  remarkable  that,  compared  with  the  pleura  or 
pericardium,  this  membrane  is  so  seldom  the  seat  of  independent 
inflammation  as  a  result,  for  instance,  of  the  irritation  of  the  blood 
in  acute  rheumatism,  or  of  the  more  vague  causes  of  irritation 
designated  as  cold. 

The  peritoneum  is,  however,  peculiarly  liable  to  inflammation 
of  a  secondary  character,  the  irritant  proceeding  either  from 
without,  as  in  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  or  from  one  of  the  organs 
lying  beneath  the  membrane. 

Mere  exposure  to  the  air  or  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  ab- 
dominal cavity  does  not  induce  peritonitis,  and  even  a  somewhat 
prolonged  cooling  of  the  membrane,  as  during  an  operation,  does 
not  seem  to  lead  to  inflammation. 

Most  of  the  INFLAMMATIONS  of  the  peritoneum  are  septic,  that 
is  to  say,  they  are  due  to  the  presence  and  propagation  of  bacteria, 
usually  in  the  form  of  micrococci,  and  the  irritating  chemical  pro- 
ducts which  result.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  manner  in 
which  bacteria  propagate  in  suitable  fluids  will  not  be  astonished 
that  a  limited  inoculation  of  septic  material  produces  a  very  rapid 

f)ropagation  in  the  peritoneum.     The  conditions  are  here  pecu- 
iarlv  favorable  to  this.     The  movements  of  the  intestine  and  the 
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normal  circulation  of  the  peritoneal  fluid  carry  the  septic  particles 
hither  and  thither,  so  that  they  are  sown  over  an  extensive  surface, 
and  supplied  with  nutritive  material.  The  warmth  of  the  cavity 
also  favors  their  propagation.  So  it  happens  that  in  comparatively 
few  hours  we  may  have  an  intense  inflammation,  or  we  may  have, 
as  already  stated,  such  an  absorption  as  to  cause  death  by  septi- 
caemia before  considerable  inflammation  can  develop. 

The  septic  inoculation  may  take  place  by  a  wound  in  the  ab- 
domen, made  by  accident  or  by  an  operation.  More  frequently 
the  source  is  an  underlying  organ,  as  the  stomach,  or  intestine,  or 
the  uterus  after  delivery.  In  regard  to  the  last-mentioned  source, 
acute  peritonitis  is  often  a  special  feature  in  puerperal  fever,  and 
as  this  disease  occurs  in  epidemics  and  is  highly  contagious,  we 
must  infer  that  there  is  something  specific  in  the  organism  which 
causes  it. 

The  septic  inflammations  partake  of  the  character  of  similar 
inflammations  in  the  pericardium  and  pleui*a.  They  are  pre- 
eminently acute,  and  tend  rapidly  towards  suppuration.  At  first 
there  is  hypersemia  and  a  serous  and  fibrinous  exudation.  The 
exuded  fibrine  is  visible  on  free  surfaces  as  a  soft  yellow  layer,  and 
is  often  present  in  the-  fluid  as  yellow  flakes.  It  glues  together 
surfaces  which  are  in  contact,  such  as  the  loops  of  the  intestine, 
but  the  adhesions  are  not  firm;  they  can  be  readily  separated,  and 
the  gluing  material  is  seen  to  have  a  soft  gelatinous  character.  As 
the  inflammation  goes  on,  the  fibrinous  exudation,  which  from  the 
first  contains  verv  numerous  leucocytes  and  is  correspondingl}' 
soft,  becomes  still  more  infiltrated  with  these,  and  assumes  5ie 
characters  of  pus.  Pus  may  be  found  in  some  parts,  while  in 
others  there  is  still  the  soft  fibrinous  exudation.  Thus  pus  may 
be  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  original  source  of  the  inflam- 
mation, as  around  the  vermiform  appendage,  the  inflammation 
being  here  more  intense  or  of  longer  standing.  The  pus,  and  even 
any  free  fibrine  that  may  exist,  commonly  gravitate  to  dependent 
parts,  and  we  may  find  a  collection  of  yellow  pus  in  the  pelvis, 
and  especially  in  Douglas's  pouch. 

The  peritoneum  presents  m  its  finer  details  changes  similar  to 
those  in  septic  pleurisy  and  pericarditis.  The  endothelial  cells  are 
separated,  and  the  connective  tissue  opened  out  by  serous  fluid 
and  leucocytes.  The  underlying  tissues  are  also  altered,  especially 
the  wall  of  the  intestine.  Ihe  subserous,  muscular,  and  mucous 
coats  are  often  cedematous  and  thickened.  There  is  not  infre- 
quently considerable  tympanitic  distention  of  the  intestine  from 
paralysis  of  its  muscular  coat.  This  meteorism  is  sometimes  a 
peculiarly  distressing  feature  in  puerperal  fever. 

It  will  be  inferred  that  septic  peritonitis,  if  general,  is  almost 
necessarily  fatal.  Sometimes  it  is  localized  by  adhesions,  and  even 
after  the  occurrence  of  suppuration  may  subside  and  give  place  to 
chronic  inflammation. 

39 
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Chronic  peritonitis,  whether  developing  out  of  the  acute  form 
or  occurring  in  connection  with  disease  in  an  underlying  organ,  is 
characterized  by  new  formation  of  connective  tissue,  frequently 
with  adhesion  of  opposing  surfaces.  The  details  of  this  process 
are  similar  to  those  in  chronic  pleurisy,  etc. ;  it  remains  here  to 
specify  some  of  the  more  common  occasions  of  the  affection. 

A  diffuse  chronic  peritonitis  sometimes  develops  in  the  course 
of  Bright's  disease.  There  is  also  commonly,  in  cases  of  secondary 
cancer  of  the  peritoneum,  a  general  chronic  peritonitis. 

Local  thickenings  of  the  capsule  of  the  liver  and  spleen  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  connection  with  diseases  in  these  organs  or 
their  neighborhood.  Sometimes  the  connective  tissue  is  hard, 
almost  like  cartilage.  Very  commonly  there  is  adhesion  to  the 
parts  around,  especially  to  the  diaphragm.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  diaphragm  may  be  adherent  by  reason  of  the  extension  of  an 
inflammation  from  the  pleura,  the  irritant  having  passed  down- 
wards in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  usual  circulation. 

The  peritoneum  around  the  female  generative  organs  is  liable 
to  very  frequent  local  chronic  inflammations  (perimetritis),  re- 
sulting in  complex  adhesions  and  mattings  of  the  pelvic  organs. 
The  contraction  of  the  new-formed  connective  tissue  may  cause 
considerable  distortion  of  these  organs. 


TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  PERITONEUM. 

Tubercular  Peritonitis, — This  disease  is  usually  a  primary  and 
independent  one,  due  to  the  existence  of  the  tubercular  virus  in 
the  peritoneal  cavity.  It  may  seem  at  first  si^ht  remarkable  that 
tubercular  ulcers  of  the  intestine  hardly  ever  give  rise  to  a  general 
tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum.  We  have  seen  that  in  connection 
with  these  ulcers  tubercles  are  formed  in  the  muscular  coat  and 
very  commonly  beneath  or  in  the  peritoneum,  and  it  might  seem 

grobable  that  the  virus  would  get  readily  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
►ut  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  lymph  circulation  is  from  the 
surface  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  into  the  substance  of  the  mem- 
brane, and  that  the  normal  currents  will  not  carry  the  virus  into 
the  sac.  Whether  this  be  the  true  explanation  or  not,  it  is  rare 
for  tubercular  ulcers  to  produce  tuberculosis. 

In  tubercular  peritonitis  the  virus  gets  into  the  sac,  and  is  car* 
ried  hither  and  thither  throughout  it  by  the  regular  circulation. 
The  consequence  is  the  formation  of  innumerable  tubercular 
nodules  and  an  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum.  It  is  not  clear, 
however,  in  most  cases,  how  the  virus  gets  into  the  peritoneum. 
In  a  few  cases  the  tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum  has  obviously- 
had  its  origin  in  a  local  tuberculosis  of  the  testis  and  vas  deferens, 
and  has  begun  in  the  inguinal  region  where  the  vas  deferens 
approaches  me  peritoneum.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases  no  such 
source  of  infection  can  be  found,  and  although  commonly  the 
person  is  in  a  state  of  ill  health  before  the  tuberculosis  begins  to 
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manifest  itself,  and  may  have  scrofulous  tubercular  manifestations 
elsewhere,  yet  the  disease  may  supervene  in  persons  apparently 
healthy  and  robust.  We  can  only  say  that  the  formation  of 
tubercles  in  every  part  of  the  peritoneum,  and  the  fact  that  by 
reason  of  the  communications  through  the  diaphragm  they  also 
spring  up  in  the  pleura,  are  sufficient  evidences  of  the  existence 
of  an  infective  material  in  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

When  a  case  of  tubercular  peritonitis  is  examined  post  mortem, 
we  find  evidences  of  chronic  inflammation  in  the  form  of  thicken- 
ing of  the  peritoneum  and  multiplied  vascular  adhesions  in  every 
part.  The  loops  of  the  intestine  are  adherent  to  each  other,  and 
the  superficial  ones  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  the 
omentum  is  adherent  to  the  intestine,  the  liver  to  the  diaphraffm, 
and  so  on.  In  the  midst  of  these  adhesions  are  numerous  yellow 
masses  of  very  various  sizes,  some  as  large  as  split-peas,  and  usually 
flat.  These  caseous  masses  are  composed  of  croups  of  tubercles 
which  have  very  much  the  character  of  those  found  in  tubercular 
pericarditis.  The  caseous  tubercles  have  developed  in  the  usual 
way  out  of  gray  miliary  tubercles,  and  examination  will  usually 
show  examples  in  the  various  intermediate  stages. 

The  condition  of  thb  omentum  is  worthy  of  special  mention. 
It  is  drawn  together  and  thickened,  and  closely  adherent  to  the 
intestine  and  wall  of  the  abdomen,  while  in  its  suDstance  numerous 
tubercular  masses  are  to  be  found. 

All  these  conditions  indicate  a  chronic  inflammation,  accom- 
panied as  usual  by  the  new  formation  of  vascular  connective  tissue 
with  consequent  adhesion.  The  yellow  caseous  masses  are  col- 
lections of  tubercles  mostly  obsolete,  just  as  the  caseous  tubercles 
of  the  brain  are ;  and  here,  as  there,  we  may  find  recent  tubercles 
at  the  margins  of  the  caseous  masses. 

While  this  is  the  usual  condition  found  after  death  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  inflammation  in  the  earlier  stages  is 
more  acute.  There  is  often  at  first  considerable  accumulation  of 
serous  exudation  in  the  abdomen.  This  is  by  and  by  for  the  most 
part  absorbed,  giving  place  to  adhesive  inflammation,  but  oft^en 
there  is  serous  fluid  among  the  adhesions,  and  during  life  the  hand 
on  the  abdomen  may  sometimes  enable  one  to  detect  the  move- 
ment of  fluid  from  space  to  space  among  the  adhesions.  The  dis- 
ease may  be  recovered  from  in  these  earlier  stages,  the  virus  being 
apparently  overcome  by  the  reinvigorated  forces  of  the  body.  On 
the  other  hand  the  inflammation  produced  is  sometimes  more  acute 
than  usual,  and  in  rare  cases  may  be  fibrinous  and  suppurative. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  tubercular  pleurisy  oft;en 
develops  in  association  with  tubercular  peritonitis.  There  is  in  the 
pleura  for  the  most  part  a  serous  exudation,  and  as  the  eruption  is 
usually  recent  the  tubercles  are  in  the  form  of  small  white  or  gray 
nodules.  They  are  commonly  gro.uped  mainly  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  pleural  cavity,  in  this  way  mdicating  the  source  of  the 
infective  material. 
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Tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum  is  sometimes  met  with  in  acutb 
MILIARY  TUBERCULOSIS,  but  it  is  uot  frequent,  and  the  appearances 
are  altogether  different  from  those  of  tubercular  peritonitis.  In  the 
case  of  general  tuberculosis  the  virus  is  in  the  blood,  and  the 
tubercles  develop  in  connection  with  the  bloodvessels  and  not 
specially  on  the  surface.  Besides,  the  disease  proves  fatal  so  soon 
that  there  is  not  time  for  the  occurrence  of  adhesive  inflammation 
or  the  development  of  groups  of  tubercles.  The  tubercles  are  very 
small  gray  nodules  hardly  visible  to  the  naked  eye  and  specially 
abundant  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  and  omentum. 


TUMORS  OF  THE  PERITONEUM. 

These  are  rarely  primary.  Several  cases  of  retroperitonbal 
SARCOMA  have  been  described  in  which  a  tumor  of  very  large  size 
has  formed  and  distended  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Sometimes  we  meet  with  bulky  gelatinous  tumors  in  the  abdo- 
men, and  the  recognition  of  the  exact  nature  of  some  of  them  is 
matter  of  considerable  difficulty.  Colloid  cancer  of  the  stomach 
and  intestine  not  infrequently,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards,  passes 
on  till  it  reaches  the  peritoneum,  and  may  result  in  the  formation 
of  bulky  gelatinous  masses  there.  But,  besides  that,  there  are 
primary  tumors  of  the  peritoneum  which  belong  to  the  class  of 
CYLINDROMA  or  PLEXiFORM  ANGIOSARCOMA.  In  thesc  cascs  there  is 
a  new  formation  of  bloodvessels  in  whose  adventitia  is  produced  a 
peculiar  gelatinous  tissue.  These  tumors  may  attain  a  large  size, 
weighing  as  much  as  forty  pounds. 

Secondary  cancer  of  the  peritoneum  will  be  considered  in  the 
next  section  more  fully  and  need  not  be  taken  up  here. 

Lympho-sarcoma  is  not  such  a  common  tumor  here  as  in  the 
mediastinum,  but  it  sometimes  originates  in  the  lymphatic  glands 
of  the  mesentery  and  involves  all  the  neighboring  structures.  We 
may  thus  have  bulky  tumors  occupying  the  place  of  a  portion  of 
the  mesenterv  and  intestine,  and  repeating  roughly  the  anatomical 
relations  of  these. 


THE  SECONDARY  EXTENSION  OF  CANCERS  OP  THE 

ABDOMINAL  ORGANS. 

We  have  seen  in  the  study  of  the  diseases  of  the  stomach  and 
intestine  that  the  cancers  of  these  organs  very  ofl^n  lead  to 
secondary  tumors  in  the  liver  and  peritoneum,  and  it  may  be  well 
to  consider  here  more  systematically  what  paths  the  infective 
material  follows  in  passing  from  the  primary  tumor  to  the  seat  of 
the  secondary  growths. 

The  Secondary  Growths  in  the  Liver,  in  the  case  of  cancers  of 
the  organs  mentioned,  form  in  connection  with  the  portal  vessels. 
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and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  material  is  brought  to  the  liver 
through  the  portal  vein  from  its  radicles.  But  the  question  remains, 
how  does  the  cancerous  material  find  its  way  into  the  radicles  of 
the  portal  vein  ?  We  know  that,  as  a  rule,  in  external  cancers 
the  secondary  tumors  occur  uniformly  in  the  lymphatic  glands, 
and  it  is  only  after  these  have  been  long  involved  that  the 
cancerous  material  reaches  the  blood.  We  have  to  inquire  whether 
the  alimentary  canal  is  in  this  regard  placed  in  any  different  posi- 
tion to  external  organs  or  whether  any  other  explanation  may  be 
practicable. 

For  one  thing,  we  find  in  almost  all  cases  of  cancer  of  the 
stomach  the  lymphatic  dands  near  it  involved.  They  are  the  seat 
of  cancerous  growth,  although  perhaps  not  very  large.  This  raises 
the  question  whether,  after  all,  the  real  course  of  events  in  the 
abdomen  is  not,  first,  metastasis  to  the  lymphatic  glands  and  then 
from  the  glands  into  the  radicles  of  the  portal  vein.  In  that  case 
the  formation  of  tumors  in  the  liver  would  be  an  occurrence  com- 

E arable  to  the  generalization  of  external  cancers,  where  the  blood 
ecomes  the  vehicle  of  infection  and  tumors  spring  up  all  over  the 
body,  the  material  being  carried  by  the  systemic  arteries.  The 
tumors  in  the  lymphatic  glands  would  thus  be  the  secondary  and 
those  in  the  liver  really  tertiary. 

Supposing  this  view  to  be  correct,  then  it  follows  that  if  a  cancer 
of  the  stomach  or  intestine  causes  secondary  growths  in  lymphatic 
glands  whose  veins  are  not  radicles  of  the  portal,  the  tumors  of 
the  tertiary  order  would  not  be  in  the  liver  but  in  the  lungs,  or 
beyond  the  lungs,  in  organs  fed  by  the  systemic  arteries. 

The  author  met  with  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  in  which, 
instead  of  the  glands  immediately  outside  its  wall,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  the  prevertebral  glands  were  enlarged  and  cancerous. 
One  of  these  was  adherent  to  the  wall  of  the  inferior  vena  cava, 
and  on  opening  this  vein  a  little  white  thrombus  was  seen  peeping 
out  of  a  small  branch  which  emerged  from  the  enlarged  gland  into 
the  vein.  There  were  cancerous  thrombi  in  other  veins  within 
these  glands,  and  on  microscopic  examination  it  was  found  that 
the  cancerous  tissue  in  the  glands  had  largely  broken  up  the  veins, 
and  epithelial  cells  were  found  in  them  along  with  the  blood.  In 
this  case  there  were  innumerable  cancerous  embolisms  in  the 
lungs.  Fig.  235,  p.  517,  shows  a  section  of  the  lung  with  two 
arteries  completely  occluded  with  solid  material,  and  with  a  high 
power  cancer  cells  could  be  seen  in  these  vessels.  As  shown  in 
the  figure,  and  the  one  following  it,  there  were  outside  the  arteries 
well-formed  epithelial  processes  apparently  inside  the  lymphatic 
spaces. 

This  case  would  seem  to  indicate  that  cancers  in  lymphatic 
glands  may,  by  breaking  up  the  ^land,  penetrate  into  the  venous 
radicles  in  the  gland,  and  so  pass  mto  the  general  circulation.  It 
seems  a  legitimate  inference  from  this  exceptional  case  that  when 
the  liver  becomes  involved  in  cancer  of  the  alimentary  canal,  it 
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does  SO  by  the  portal  blood  becoming  infected  through  the  lym- 
phatic glands. 

There  remains  one  possible  difficulty  in  the  way  of  accepting 
this  view.  In  external  cancers  it  is  exceptional  for  the  general 
circulation  to  become  infected.  The  disease  generally  ends  by  in- 
fecting the  lymphatic  glands,  whereas  in  cancers  of  the  abdominal 
organs  the  liver  is  affected  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  caaes. 
But  this  difficulty  also  is  hardly  insurmountable.  A  person  with 
a  cancer  of  the  mamma,  let  us  say,  very  commonly  dies  from  the 
ulceration  of  the  primary  or  secondary  growth,  or  of  both.  The 
lymphatic  glands  of  the  axilla  beinff  situated  externally,  are  liable 
to  ulceration,  and  the  patient  usual^  dies  before  the  infection  has 
reached  the  general  circulation.  In  the  case  of  abdominal  cancers, 
however,  the  organs  themselves,  and  especially  the  lymphatic 
glands,  are  protected  by  their  position,  and  the  cancers  are  not  so 
apt  to  interfere  with  the  general  health  as  external  cancers  are. 
If  the  history  of  even  an  extensively  ulcerating  cancer  of  the 
stomach  be  compared  with  that  of  a  cancer  of  the  mamma,  the 
difference  will  be  very  apparent.  K  the  cancer  of  the  stomach 
does  not  produce  vomiting  or  stricture  of  the  pylorus,  there  may 
be  for  a  long  period  very  little  disturbance  of  the  general  health, 
and  little  more  than  symptoms  of  dyspepsia.  It  seems  probable, 
from  the  history  of  some  cases,  that  a  cancer  of  the  stomach  may 

{ro  on  for  many  years  without  causing  death.  The  abdominal 
ymphatic  glands  are  still  more  protected.  They  practically  never 
ulcerate,  and  in  relation  to  direct  injury  to  health  cancer  in  them 
is  of  little  account. 

It  seems  probable,  then,  that  in  cases  where  the  liver  is  affected 
the  disease  is  of  much  longer  duration  in  its  primary  seat  than  is 
often  suspected.  Cases  of  multiple  cancer  of  the  liver  are  often 
examined  after  death,  in  which  no  suspicion  has  existed  during 
life  of  the  existence  of  a  primary  tumor  in  the  stomach,  and  this 
tumor  may  possibly  have  been  going  on  for  a  period  whose  dura- 
tion cannot  in  any  way  be  gathered. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  portal  blood  is  infected  only  in 
the  way  indicated.  It  is  possible  that  a  cancer  may  make  its  way 
through  the  walls  of  the  veins  directly,  just  as  an  external  cancer 
sometimes  penetrates  a  vein. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  case  of  cancerous  infection  of 
THE  PERITONEUM  by  extension  of  cancer  from  the  abdominal  organs. 
The  seat  of  the  cancer  may  be  any  of  the  abdominal  organs;  the 
peritoneum  becomes  infected  when  the  cancerous  materid  finds  its 
way  into  the  cavity. 

There  are  some  cancers  which  have  comparatively  little  tendency 
to  extend  along  the  lymphatics  to  the  glands,  but  prefer  to  in- 
sinuate themselves  among  neighboring  structures,  and  advance  by 
continuity  of  tissue.  This  applies  especially  to  colloid  cancer, 
which  often  grows  through  the  wall  of  the  stomach  or  intestine. 
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while  the  glands  are  hardly  at  all  affected.  "We  can  understand 
that  a  cancer  with  such  a  rigid  stroma  aa  this  form  has,  and  with 
cells  which  so  readily  swell  up  and  become  transformed,  will  not 
readily  allow  of  transportation  of  its  elements.  But  this  form  of 
cancer  very  readily,  after  growing  through  the  wall  of  the  stomach 
or  intestine,  infects  the  peritoneum,  and  there  is  no  form  of  cancer 
which,  in  such  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  produces  secondary 
tumors  there. 

The  cancers  of  the  ovary  being  already  very  close  to  the  peri- 
toneum, readily  produce  cancerous  infection,  and  do  so  in  almost 
every  form  of  cancer.  Cancers  of  the  pancreas  alao  frequently 
have  a  similar  course  for  the  same  reason.  The  ordinary  cancers 
of  the  alimentary  canal  more  rarely  pass  through  the  walls  and 
infect  the  peritoneum,  but  they  sometimes  do.  It  is  besides  not 
uncommon  to  meet  with  secondary  cancers  of  the  liver  which  have 
produced  an  infection  of  the  peritoneum,  some  of  the  tumors  of 
the  liver  having  reached  the  surface  and  extended  through  the 
capsule. 

When  the  cancerous  material  gets  into  the  peritoneum  it  is 
carried  throughout  it  by  the  circulating  fluid,  aided  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  intestine,  and  secondary  cancerous  tumors  commonly 
spring  up  in  the  most  diverse  regions  (Fig.  262).     It  ia  to  be 
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remembered  that  in  the  peritoneum  there  are  innumerable  open 
stomata  ready  to  absorb  any  flnely  divided  solid  matter  that  may 
be  suspended  in  the  peritoneal  fluid.    The  infecjive  material  will 

therefore  be  carried  from  the  surface  into  the  substance  of  the 
peritoneum,  or  into  the  subperitoneal  tissue,  and  the  resulting 
tumors  may  even  bo  subperitoneal.  They  form  usually  flat  growths 
with  smooth  surface,  the  general  surface  of  the  peritoneum  being 
perhaps  unbroken.  Not  infrequently  the  tumors  are  continuous 
with  one  another  in  some  parts  of  the  abdominal  wall,  a  layer  of 
cancerous  tissue  appearing  like  a  subperitoneal  thickening. 

The  ORBAT  OMENTUM   is  somewbat  peculiarly  situated  in  this 
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regard.  We  have  seen  that  it  probably  acts  ae  a  kind  of  drain  in 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  if  this  be  the  case  it  will  specially  absorb 
any  material  which  gets  into  the  cavity.  In  accordance  with  this 
there  is  usually  in  cancer  of  the  peritoneum  great  new-formation 
in  the  omentum.  In  colloid  cancer  it  sometimes  assumes  the  form 
of  a  bulky  heavj^  mass,  and  in  other  forms  we  have  it  gathered  up 
and  converted  into  a  solid  tumor  lying  transversely  in  the  abdomen. 
We  may  venture  the  statement  that  this  fact  is  too  little  known 
amon^  physicians,  and  that  a  great  omentum  thus  altered  is  fre- 
quently taken  during  life  for  an  enlargement  of  the  liver,  or  a 
primary  tumor  of  some  obscure  kind. 

The  relation  of  peritoneal  cancers  to  the  diaphragm  presents 
some  points  of  interest.  We  have  seen  that  the  diaphragmatic 
lymphatics  communicate  with  the  peritoneal  sac  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  pleural  sac  on  the  other.  In  peritoneal  cancers  the  dia- 
phragm is  usually  permeated  with  cancerous  growths,  and  these 
are  often  in  the  form  of  cords  as  if  following  the  course  of  the 
lymphatics.  Through  time  they  extend  to  the  pleural  surface,  and 
tumors  may  appear  there.  If  there  are  no  pleural  adhesions  in 
this  region  the  infective  material  passes  into  the  pleural  cavity, 
and  numerous  tumors  are  often  found,  especially  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  pleura.  A  preexisting  adhesion  of  the  diaphragm  to 
the  lung  prevents  this  extension  of  the  cancer. 
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A.— THE  KIDNEYS  AND  URETERS. 

Normal  Structure  and  Function. — lu  studying  the  diseases  of 
the  kidneys,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  constantly  in  mind  the  general 
facts  as  to  their  structure,  otherwise  the  examination  of  the  organs 
will  lead  to  confusion.  The  functions  of  the  kidney  must  also  be 
understood  in  their  outlines  in  order  to  a  comprehension  of  the 
changes  wrought  by  disease. 

When  a  microscopic  section  of  the  kidney,  made  so  as  to  include 
both  the  cortical  and  pyramidal  substance,  is  examined,  the  con- 
trast between  these  two  regions  is  sufficiently  striking  in  respect 
that  in  the  cortical  substance  the  uriniferous  tubules  have  a 
markedly  irregular  and  convoluted  course.  If  attention  be  now 
confined  to  the  cortex  alone,  as  in  Fi^.  263,  it  will  be  seen 
that  convoluted  tubules  are  not  the  only  kmd  present.  There  are 
straight  tubules  prolonged  up  from  the  pyramids  in  the  form  of 
tapering  bundles  (a)  between  which  lie  convoluted  tubules  (6). 
These  tapering  bundles,  called  medullary  rays,  or  pyramids  of 
Ferrein,  do  not  reach  the  surface,  the  most  superficial  part  of  the 
cortex  presenting  a  continuous  layer  of  convoluted  tubules.  In 
this  way  the  deeper  parts  of  the  cortex  present  a  regular  division 
into  alternating  areas  of  straight  tubules  or  medullary  rays,  and 
convoluted  tubules. 

Among  the  convoluted  tubules  lie  the  Malpighian  capsules  (e  in 
figure).  These  occur  somewhat  frequently,,  and  at  tolerably  reg- 
umr  intervals. 

In  addition  to  these  arrangements  of  the  tubules,  the  blood- 
vessels must  receive  attention.  The  larger  arteries,  as  shown  (d 
in  figure),  run  between  pyramids  and  cortex,  and  send  up  stems 
given  oft"  at  right  angles  into  the  cortex.  These  pass  at  intervals 
into  the  region  of  convoluted  tubules,  and  as  they  ascend  they 
give  off  lateral  branches  to  the  Malpighian  tufts.  It  will  thus 
appear  that  the  areas  of  convoluted  tubules  are  also  the  areas  of 
the  ascending  arteries  (which  are  also  called  interlobular  arteries) 
and  Malpighian  tuftB.  In  the  Malpighian  capsule  the  afferent 
vessel  breaks  up  into  a  congeries  of  capillary  vessels,  called  the 
tuft;.  These  gather  together  to  form  the  efferent  vessel,  which 
again  breaks  up  into  capillaries  which  surround  the  tubules  with  a 
rich  network. 

We  have  seen  that  the  large  arteries  which  run  between  the 
pyramids  and  the  cortex  give  off  the  ascending  or  interlobular 
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arteries  to  the  cortex.  They  also  give  off  arterial  branches  do^vn- 
wards  to  the  pyramids.  These  arteries  break  up  into  bunches  of 
straight  arterioles  (arterise  rectte,  c  in  figure)  which  are  increased 
by  branches  coming  down  from  the  afferent  vessels  in  the  deeper 
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parts of  the  cortex.  These  bunches  of  arterioles  taper  as  they 
pass  down  the  pyramids,  bo  that  they  form  small  pyramids  with 
their  bases  towards  the  cortex.  They  correspond  in  position  with 
the  areas  of  convoluted  tnbules,  which  areas  they,  as  it  were,  pro- 
long down  into  the  pyramids. 

In  the  normal  kidney  all  these  arrangements  are  very  regular, 
and  as  in  disease  there  is  apt  to  be  dislocation  of  the  varioae 
structures  in  a  high  degree,  it  is  important  to  become  familiar  with 
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Fio.  264. 


the  normal  appearances.  Even  with  the  naked  eye  the  various 
regions  indicated  above  may  usually  be  made  out  to  some  extent 
in  the  normal  kidney.  There  is  first  the  distinction  of  pyramids 
and  cortex,  and,  normally,  the  bases  of  the  pyramids  are  strictly 
demarcated  from  the  cortical 
substance.  Then  a  more  care- 
ful examination  brings  out  in 
the  cortex  the  medullary  rays, 
as  prolongations  upwards  of 
the  pyramids.  Alternating 
with  these  are  the  more  irreg- 
ular areas  of  convoluted  tu- 
bules in  which  the  Malpighian 
tufts  may  be  visible  as  red 
dots.  Then  in  the  pyramids 
we  may  notice  that  as  we  fol- 
low the  medullary  rays  down- 
wards there  are,  alternating 
with  them,  red  streaks  which 
represent  the  bunches  of  arte- 
rifie  rectffi. 

In  studying  the  function  of 
the  kidney,  we  have  to  remem- 
ber in  the  first  place  the  course 
of  each  uriniferous  tubule, 
which  may  be  followed  in  the 
annexed  diagram.  It  begins 
in  the  Malpighian  capsule  (i). 
Issuing  thence  the  tubule  be- 
comes convoluted  (ii),and  then 
it  dips  down  in  a  long  loop 
(Heme's  loop)  whose  bend  (h) 
is  usually  in  the  pyramidal 
portion.  Turning  upwards 
(iv),  the  loop  comes  back  to 
the  cortex,  again  becomes  con- 
voluted (v),  and  then  opens, 
sometimes  at  an  acute  angle, 
into  a  straight  tubule  (vi)  which  passes  directly  downwards,  joined 
by  other  tuoules  (vii),  till  it  opens  at  the  apex  of  the  pyramid  (ix) 
into  one  of  the  caliees. 

So  far  as  the  water  of  the  urine  is  concerned,  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  it  passes  from  the  blood  at  the  Malpighian  tufi»;  it 
filters,  in  fact,  from  the  capillaries  into  the  ends  of  the  tubules. 
According  to  Ludwig,  the  whole  constituents  of  the  urine  filter 
through  into  the  Malpighian  capsules,  but  along  with  an  excess  of 
water.  In  travelling  through  the  long  course  of  the  tubules,  the 
water  is  to  a  considerable  extent  absorbed,  and  the  urine  concen- 
trated. According  to  Bowman's  views,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
mainly  the  water  which  passes  through  at  the  Malpighian  capsules. 


Diagram  of  coarse  of  uriniferoiis  tubules 
from  Malpighian  capsule  (I)  to  pyramid  (IX). 
See  text.    (Quair.) 
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the  urea,  urates,  etc.,  being  secreted  from  the  blood  by  the  large 
granular  epithelium  which  lines  the  convoluted  tubules. 

Without  insisting  on  one  or  other  of  these  views,  it  is  important 
for  our  purpose  to  observe  that  the  actual  amount  of  urine  secreted 
\vill  depend  on  the  blood-pressure  in  the  Malpiffhian  vessels,  or  on 
the  speed  with  which  the  blood  passes  through  the  vessels,  these 
two,  as  a  rule,  strictly  corresponding  with  each  other.  The  amount 
secreted  will  be  increased  by  increase  of  pressure  in  the  Malpighian 
vessels,  as,  for  instance,  by  relaxation  of  the  renal  arteries,  and  it 
will  be  diminished  by  any  cause  which  diminishes  the  pressure  in 
these  vessels.  Considering  the  close  relationship  of  the  renal 
vessels  to  the  systemic  arteries  and  veins,  it  is  clear  that  the  blood 
in  the  former  will  be  liable  to  considerable  variations  in  pressure 
and  in  the  speed  of  the  current  from  circumstances  affecting  the 
general  circulation,  such  as  disease  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  preg- 
nancy, and  so  on. 

We  shall  see  afterwards  that  serious  results  may  follow  from 
the  action  of  deleterious  agents  brought  to  the  kidneys  by  the 
blood,  and  it  is  important  to  consider  at  the  outset  how  lesions 
brought  about  in  this  way  will  be  distributed.  In  the  first  place, 
such  diseases  will  probably  affect  both  kidneys  at  the  same  time. 
But,  ftirther,  considering  that  it  is  in  the  cortical  portion  of  the 
kidney  that  the  secretion  of  the  urine  takes  place,  it  is  not  remark- 
able that  these  lesions  occur  mainly  in  connection  with  the  Mal- 
pighian tufts  and  the  convoluted  tubules  of  the  cortex. 


MALFORMATIONS  AND  MISPLACEMENTS  OF  THE  KIDNEY. 

CoNQENiTAL  MALFORMATIONS^ — Thcsc  are  frequently  such  as  to 
present  comparatively  little  interference  with  the  function  of  the 
organs.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  extreme  cases  where  both 
organs  are  absent  or  extremely  small,  but  as  this  only  occurs  with 
serious  malformations  of  the  foetus  as  a  whole,  the  child  does  not 
survive. 

Defect  of  One  Kidney  is  not  infrequently  met  with  in  well- 
formed  adults  without  any  of  the  signs  of  disease  of  the  kidneys. 
It  is  mostly  the  left  kidney  that  is  defective,  and  it  may  be  entirely 
absent,  its  vessels  and  a  diminutive  ureter  ending  in  a  piece  of  con- 
nective tissue.  The  other  kidney  in  these  cases  undergoes  a  com- 
pensatory hypertrophy,  as  we  shall  see  immediately. 

The  kidney  also  not  infrequently  shows  sonxe  trace  of  the 
ORIGINAL  LOBULATION  which  exists  in  the  foetus  and  is  retained 
throughout  life  in  some  animals. 

Coalescence  of  the  Two  Kidneys  across  the  middle  line  is  one 
of  the  most  frequent  malformations.  Various  deffrees  of  it  are 
presented.  It  may  be  a  simple  elongation  of  the  inferior  extremi- 
ties of  the  kidneys  which  are  united  by  a  fibrous  band  passing 
across  the  vertebrae.     Or  there  may  be  a  proper  isthmus  of  renal 
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tissue  uniting  the  two  kidneys  into  one  and  forming  the  well- 
known  HORSESHOE  KIDNEY  (Fig.  265).  From  this  we  have  various 
grades  on  to  complete  coalescence  of  the  kidneys  into  an  elongated 
or  square  body  across  the  vertebrse.  In  almost  every  case  there 
are  the  regular  two  ureters  or  they  may  even  be  increased  in 
number,  and  they  pass  down  in  front  of  the  isthmus.     This  form 

Fig.  265. 


Oatline  sketch  of  horseshoe  kidney.    (Robbrts.) 

of  kidney  is  often  depressed  in  position,  even  coming  as  low  in 
some  cases  as  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  When  depressed  the 
arteries  usually  have  abnormal  origins,  as  from  the  common  iliac, 
hypogastric,  etc. 

Variations  of  Position. — These  may  be  congenital  or  acquired. 
In  the  former  case  and  in  some  of  the  latter  the  kidney  is  lixed  in 
its  unusual  situation.  In  congenital  malposition  it  is  generally 
the  left  kidney  which  is  concerned.  It  may  be  depressed  so  as  to 
lie  as  low  as  the  brim  or  even  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  not 
infrequently  seated  opposite  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis.  Such 
kidneys  have  usually  the  hilus  presenting  forward  and  are  flat- 
tened, while  their  vessels  are  branches  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
aorta  and  the  iliac  veins  or  even  entirely  the  iliac  vessels.  The 
kidney  may  also  lie  nearer  the  middle  line  than  normal  or  in  the 
middle  line. 

The  malposition  may  be  acquired  by  the  pressure  of  tumors  or 
of  the  liver,  by  the  dragging  of  a  hernial  sac,  and  so  on.  In  a 
case  observed  by  the  author  the  kidney  was  fixed  near  the  middle 
line,  apparently  on  account  of  the  abnormal  shortness  of  the  renal 
vein. 

Of  great  interest  here  is  the  movable  or  floating  kidney.  In 
connection  with  the  etiology  of  this  condition  it  is  very  important 
to  remember  that  it  occurs  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  in 
females  (according  to  Roberts  in  forty-six  out  of  fifty-one  cases) 
and  mostly  on  the  right  side.  This  connects  the  lesion  with  dis- 
placement and  malformation  of  the  liver  caused  by  wearing  stays, 
and  perhaps  also  with  the  displacements  of  the  organs  generally. 
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incident  to  the  rise  of  the  uterus  in  pregnane}'.  In  the  case  of  the 
movable  kidney  the  organ  is  so  loosely  bound  down  by  the  peri- 
toneum that  it  can  pass  forward  out  of  its  position,  carrying  the 
peritoneum  before  it  till  it  lies  at  the  edge  of  the  liver.  It  is  said 
in  some  cases  to  possess  a  kind  of  mesentery.  During  life  it  is 
often  to  be  detected  at  the  border  of  the  liver,  although  it  is  .not 
constantly  there. 

The  movable  kidney  is  not  very  liable  to  secondary  changes, 
although  sometimes  the  abnormal  position  interferes  with  the  now 
through  the  ureter,  and  leads  to  hydronephrosis,  or  even  inflam- 
mation of  the  pelvis.  Of  more  importance  is  the  fact  that  by 
dragging  there  may  be  serious  nervous  disturbances,  in  the  form 
of  excruciating  cramps,  oft^en  of  very  obscure  origin  during  life. 
The  kidney  may,  however,  be  movable  without  any  such  nervous 
symptoms  presenting  themselves. 


COMPENSATORY  HYPERTROPHY  OF  THE  KIDNEY. 

This  condition  develops  sometimes  when  one  kidney  is  lost  or 
congenitally  defective.  In  the  case  of  congenital  absence  of  one 
kidney  the  other  will  be  found  homogeneously  enlarged,  and 
probably  weighing  nearly  the  same  as  the  two  normal  kidneys 
together.  The  different  regions  of  the  kidney  bear  the  same  rela- 
tions to  each  other,  each  being  enlarged  in  its  due  proportion. 
The  function  of  the  kidneys  is  also  completely  carried  out  by  the 
single  one. 

It  has  been  determined  by  experiments  in  animals  that  compen- 
satory hypertrophy  develops  after  excision  in  full-grown  animals, 
although  it  is  more  complete  when  the  operation  is  done  in  the 
new-born.  It  is  remarkable  how  soon  after  such  excision  com- 
plete restoration  of  the  renal  functions  occurs,  the  secretion  of 
urea  reaching  its  normal  in  one  case  about  two  days  aft^r  the 
operation,  and  the  animals  remaininff  from  the  first  apparently 
unaffected  in  health.  This  would  indicate  that  the  kidney  does 
not,  like  a  gland,  secrete  the  urinary  constituents,  but  that  these 
come  to  it  performed  and  are  simply  excreted  by  it. 

Measurements  have  been  made  of  the  structures  in  the  kidney 
to  determine  whether  there  is  in  compensatory  hypertrophy  an 
actual  new  formation  of  glomeruli  and  tubules  or  merely  an  en- 
largement of  these.  The  results  are  by  no  means  conclusive,  and 
some  observers  hold  to  one  view  and  some  to  the  other.  Gudden, 
on  the  basis  of  observations,  in  which  he  excised  one  kidney  in 
new-born  rabbits  and  examined  the  remaiuinff  hypertrophied  one 
when  the  animals  were  full  grown,  concludes  that  there  is  no 
actual  new  formation  of  glomeruli,  but  a  simple  enlargement  of 
them.  In  relation  to  what  follows  it  may  here  be  noted  that 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart  does  not  usually  follow  extirpation  of 
one  kidney. 
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Active  Utper^mia  is  caused  by  dilatation  of  the  renal  arteries. 
This  may  be  from  traumatic  injury  to  the  vaso-motor  centre  in  the 
medulla  oblongata.  In  a  case  observed  by  the  author  of  this  kind 
there  was  the  most  intense  hyperaemia  with  enlargement  of  both 
kidneys,  the  injection  affecting  all  the  vessels.  During  the  few 
hours  that  the  patient  survived,  large  quantities  of  urine  were 
twice  removed  by  the  catheter,  and  after  death  the  bladder  was 
again  found  distended  by  a  watery  urine.  Again,  we  may  have  an 
active  hyperaemia  from  removal  of  pressure,  as  after  excision  of 
large  tumors  from  the  abdomen  or  the  removal  of  ascitic  fluid,  or 
even  the  removal  of  pleuritic  fluid.  Under  these  circumstances 
there  is  often  for  a  day  or  two  excessive  secretion  of  urine  lasting 
till  the  renal  vessels  resume  their  normal  state  of  contraction. 

The  hypereemia  which  follows  on  the  administration  of  certain 
poisons,  such  as  cantharides,  arsenic,  and  carbolic  acid,  is  to  be 
reffarded  as  really  inflammatory. 

i^ASSiVE  IItpek^mia  results  from  obstruction  to  the  venous  cir- 
culation, and  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  valvular  disease  of 
the  heart  and  in  diseases  of  the  lungs,  in  which  the  circulation  is 
seriously  interrupted,  as  in  severe  emphysema. 

The  naked-eye  appearances  of  the  Jkidney  are  usually  very  sug- 

festive  of  over-tilling  of  the  vessels.  There  is  a  general  redness, 
ut  this  is  generally  most  manifest  in  the  pyramids  where  the 
arteriae  rectal  often  show  very  special  dilatation  indicated  by  ex- 
aggeration of  the  red  streaks  which  pass  from  the  bases  of  the 
pyramids  in  the  direction  of  the  apices.  The  Malpighian  tufl^  are 
also  visible  in  the  cortex  as  small  red  spots. 

When  hyperaemia  has  subsisted  for  a  considerable  time,  as  in  so 
many  cases  of  heart  disease,  a  more  definite  change  occurs  in  the 
kidney.  The  connective  tissue  here,  as  in  other  organs  (see  passive 
congestion  of  the  heart,  p.  299),  becomes  hypertrophied,  and  the 
organ  assumes  a  distinct  increase  in  density.  The  organ,  while 
harder  to  the  feel,  is  sometimes  slightly  enlarged,  and  tne  capsule 
can  be  peeled  from  the  surface  even  more  easily  than  normal. 
Sometimes  there  is  fatty  degeneration  of  the  epithelium,  and  this 
may  result  in  collapse  of  some  of  the  tubules,  leading  to  slight  de- 
pressions of  the  surface. 

Under  the  microscope,  the  kidney  shows  overfilling  of  the 
vessels,  the  epithelium  presenting  little  alteration,  at  most  some 
fatty  degeneration.  The  hypertrophy  of  the  connective  tissue  is 
not  accompanied  by  any  considerable  formation  of  round  cells;  it 
is  simply  seen  that  the  interstitial  tissue  is  more  prominent  and 
perhaps  more  definitely  fibrous  than  normal. 

TuROMBOSis  of  the  renal  veins  is  sometimes  a  result  of  passive 
hyperaemia,  but  it  usually  occurs  just  before  death  and  when  the 
patient  is  very  much  debilitated. 
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Embolism  of  the  kidney  has  been  already  referred  to  with  some 
degree  of  fulncsB  (see  p.  50).  Remembering  that  the  renal  arteries 
are  strictly  end-arteriee,  it  will  be  understood  that  when  an  artery 
is  obstructed  the  infarction  always  occurs.  The  arteries  of  the 
kidney  being  distributed  primarily  to  the  cortex,  the  infarction  is 
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more  or  less  wedge-shaped  (Fie.  266),  with  the  base  of  the  wedge 
at  the  surface.  If  the  wedge  l>e  of  larger  size  it  will  extend  also 
into  the  pyramids, 

As  a  rule,  the  infarction  is  of  a  pale  color  and  of  dense  consist- 
ence,  the  tissue  having  undergone  coagulation  necrosis.  In  some 
cases,  and  especially  in  small  infarctions,  hemorrhage  occurs,  and 
we  may  have  the  regular  hemorrhagic  infarction,  or  a  partial  red 
coloration.  Around  the  infarction,  whether  red  or  pale,  there  is 
commonly  a  zone  of  hyperfemia. 

As  already  seen,  the  infarction  gradually  undergoes  absorption, 
and  is  replaced  by  a  cicatrix.  In  this  way  deep  depressions  of  the 
kidney  may  occur,  and  if  there  are  several  of  them  the  kidney 
may  assume  a  lobed  appearance.  In  cases  of  old  mitral  or  aortic 
disease  it  is  very  common  to  find  deep  cicatrices,  indicating  that 
probably  at  tlie  time  of  acute  endocarditis,  embolism  of  the 
kidney  had  occurred. 

The  kidney  is  not  infrequently  the  seat  of  septic  embolism  in 
pysemia,  ulcerative  eudocarditis,  etc.  The  result  is  the  formation 
of  miliary  abscesses,  which  will  come  up  for  consideration  hereafter. 


BRIGHT'S  DISEASE,  OR  NEPHRITIS. 

This  is  a  subject  of  great  complexity  and  difficulty,  and  oi 
cerning  many  points  in  which  differences  of  opinion  exist. 
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General  Considerations. — At  the  outset  it  may  be  said  that  we 
include  here  eases  in  which  there  are  undoubted  inflammatory 
manifestations  in  the  kidneys,  but  we  exclude  those  in  which  there 
are  no  such  manifestations  present.  The  domain  of  Bright's 
disease,  therefore,  is  not  coextensive  with  that  of  albuminuria,  as 
the  latter  may  include  such  conditions  as  amyloid  degeneration 
and  passive  hypersemia. 

In  studying  the  causes  of  Bright's  disease,  we  have  to  look  for 
an  irritant,  and  it  is  here  important  to  observe  in  the  first  place 
that  the  inflammatory  manifestations  occur  in  both  kidneys,  and 
although,  on  examining  the  kidneys  in  detail,  these  manifestations 
will  be  found  to  present  themselves  in  innumerable  minute  foci, 
and  to  confine  themselves  for  the  most  part  to  the  cortex,  yet  they 
do  not  affect  a  few  definite  areas,  but  are  diffused  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  organ.  These  facts  indicate  that  the  irritant  is 
carried  to  the  kidneys  by  the  blood,  and  is  distributed  with  the 
blood  homogeneously  over  them.  As  the  blood  is  primarily 
distributed  to  the  cortex,  and  as  the  cortex  contains  the  more 
active  secreting  tissue  of  the  organ,  it  so  happens  that  the  inflam- 
matory manifestations  occur  almost  exclusively  there. 

In  the  various  cases  of  Bright's  disease  we  do  not  find  the 
various  constituents  of  the  kidney  tissue  equally  engaged,  and  it  is 
necessary,  in  studying  the  causation,  to  refer  to  this  matter.  In 
the  kidney  we  have,  as  the  main  constituents,  the  bloodvessels,  the 
secreting  tissue  (consisting  of  the  glomeruli  and  the  tubules  with 
their  epithelium),  and  the  connective  tissue. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  an  irritant  brought  to  the  kidneys  by 
the  blood  may  show  a  predilection  for  the  renal  epithelium  on  the 
one  hand  or  the  connective  tissue  on  the  other.  But  it  seems  more 
likely  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  will  act  on  both  at  the  same 
time.  We  have  already  had  several  opportunities  of  observing 
that  chronic  inflammations  very  commonly  produce  inflammatory 
new  formation  in  the  connective  tissue,  and  the  kidney  forms  no 
exception  in  this  respect.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  for  the 
most  part  irritants  which  act  through  a  long  period  and  with  little 
intensity  produce  a  chronic  inflammation  mainly  of  the  connective 
tissue.  On  the  other  hand,  irritants  which  act  intensely  so  as  to 
produce  acute  inflammation,  while  they  produce  tlie  usual  changes 
m  the  bloodvessels  which  we  have  seen  occur  in  acute  inflam- 
mations, afteet  mainly  the  epithelium  of  the  uriniferous  tubules. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  said  that  acute  inflammations  are  mostly 
PARENCHYMATOUS,  while  chrouic  inflammations  are  mostly  inter- 
stitial. 

This  distinction,  however,  cannot  be  rigidly  carried  out.  There 
are  some  acute  inflammations  which  affect  the  interstitial  connec- 
tive tissue  even  more  than  the  secreting  epithelium,  and  in  all 
acute  inflammations  which  are  somewhat  prolonged  the  connective 
tissue  is  involved.  On  the  other  hand,  inflammations  which 
begin  acutely  frequently  become  chronic  or  subacute,  and  in  them, 
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while  the  epithelium   continues  to   show   marked   changes,    the 
interstitial  tissue  always  shows  distinct  inflammatory  proliferation. 

After  these  observations,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  consider 
what  may  be  the  nature  of  the  irritants  which  produce  Bright's 
disease.  In  the  first  place,  as  to  acute  nephritis,  a  very  common 
cause,  and  indeed  in  children  the  commonest,  is  the  specific  poison 
of  SCARLET  FEVER.  It  may  also  be  produced  by  the  poison  of 
measles  and  other  specific  febrile  diseases.  In  adults  the  disease  is 
mostly  ascribed  to  cold,  and  we  have  to  consider  how  exposure  to 
cold  should  give  rise  to  an  irritant  of  such  a  nature  as  to  cause 
acute  inflammation  of  the  kidneys.  It  is  of  interest  in  this  regard 
that,  as  Dickinson  so  well  points  out,  cold  mostly  produces  these 
eftects  when  the  person  is  exhausted  or  asleep,  and  when  the 
exposure  has  occurred  immediately  after  profuse  perspiration.  It 
is  as  if,  the  functions  of  the  skin  being  suspended,  some  deleterious 
material  accumulated  in  the  blood  and  irritated  the  kidneys.  It 
appears  that  nephritis  hardly  occurs  in  persons  exposed  to  cold  in 
the  arctic  regions,  probably  because,  the  respiration  being  more 
vigorous,  the  deleterious  material  is  carried  oft*  by  way  of  the 
lungs.  In  warm  climates  also  nephritis  is  uncommon,  probably 
because  the  body  is  less  liable  to  sudden  exposure  to  cold  than  in 
temperate  regions. 

Turning  to  the  causes  of  chronic  nephritis,  it  sometimes  remains 
after  an  acute  attack.  For  the  most  part,  however,  when  the  dis- 
ease begins  as  acute  nephritis  it  remains  subacute  with  repeated 
exacerbations,  and  the  anatomical  condition  is  a  combination  of 
that  seen  in  acute  Brieht's  disease  and  chronic,  or,  in  other  words, 
of  parenchymatous  and  interstitial  nephritis.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  disease,  even  after  scarlet  fever,  becomes  definitely  chronic,  and 
the  anatomical  features  are  those  of  interstitial  nephritis,  although 
the  changes  in  the  tubules  may  still  be  such  as  to  suggest  an  earlier, 
mainly  parenchymatous,  inflammation. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  disease  is 
chronic  from  the  outset,  and  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  cause  which  has 
been  acting  with  slight  intensity  for  a  long  period.  Of  all  these 
causes  the  most  definitely  determined  is  gout.  The  pathology  of 
this  disease  is  not  very  apparent,  but  there  is  an  obvious  alteration 
in  the  blood  in  consequence  of  which  salts  of  uric  acid  are  deposited 
in  certain  joints,  generally  with  signs  of  acute  inflammation.  The 
same  condition  of  the  blood  frequently  induces  chronic  nephritis, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  when  it  attacks  the  kidneys  it  is  less 
likely  to  aflfect  the  joints,  and  vice  versa.  Among  the  working 
classes  gout  largely  arises  from  chronic  lead-poisoning  (see  stat- 
istics in  Dickinson's  work  on  Albuminuria),  and  in  these  cases  the 
disease  is  particularly  liable  to  attack  the  kidney,  so  much  so  that 
a  large  proportion  of  painters  and  others  who  work  with  lead  die 
of  chronic  nephritis.  Where  the  gout  is  due  to  the  constant  use 
of  alcohol  the  disease  is  more  liable  to  attack  the  joints. 

Chronic  nephritis  is  also  sometimes  induced  by  the  poison  of 
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SYPHILIS.     In  this  case  it  is  apt  to  be  associated  with  amyloid  dis- 
ease, but  may  also  occur  as  a  simple  inflammation. 

Pregnancy  not  infrequently  leads  to  a  chronic  nephritis,  in  all 
probability  by  obstructing  the  vessels  of  the  kidney  by  the  pressure 
of  the  uterus.  In  recent  cases  there  is  extreme  hypereemia  of  the 
kidney,  which,  with  repetition  of  the  cause,  may  go  on  to  assume 
the  regular  characters  of  chronic  nephritis. 

Lastly,  there  are  cases  in  w^hich  there  is  no  special  cause  apparent, 
and  we  can  only  say  that  the  person  has  been  exposed  to  some 
influence  whose  nature  we  do  not  know.  In  many  cases  the  dis- 
ease has  been  very  prolonged,  and  all  through,  the  actual  active 
disease  at  any  particular  time  has  been  very  slight.  With  this 
very  insidious  march,  there  may  be  the  most  serious  permanent 
chancres  in  the  kidneys  before  any  prominent  symptoms  have 
called  attention  to  these  organs.  Among  the  causes  which  are  some- 
times mentioned,  it  is  proper  to  refer  to  prolonged  mental  disturb- 
ance. It  is  not  impossible  that  the  deterioration  of  the  body,  and  the 
defective  condition  of  the  alimentary  functions  in  such  cases,  may 
render  the  kidneys  peculiarly  liable  to  chronic  inflammation. 

The  Anatomical  and  Histological  Conditions  in  Bright's  Dis- 
ease.— We  shall  consider  these  changes  under  three  heads,  namely, 
inflammation  mainly  affecting  the  Malpighian  bodies,  or  glome- 
RULO-NEPHRiTis,  that  in  which  the  tubules  are  chiefly  concerned, 
PARENCHYMATOUS  NEPHRITIS,  and  that  which  affects  chiefly  the  con- 
nective tissue,  INTERSTITIAL  NEPHRITIS.  We  havc  already  seen  that 
no  absolute  line  of  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  these,  and 
especially  that  when  parenchymatous  nephritis  becomes  chronic, 
the  interstitial  tissue  is  more  and  more  involved. 

The  term  glomerulo-nephritis  has  been  applied  by  Klebs  to  a 
condition  in  which  the  Malpiehian  tufts  show  the  chief  signs  of 
inflammation.  This  he  describes  as  being  present  in  the  kidneys 
of  persons  who  have  had  scarlatina,  and  have  died  in  consequence 
of  the  post-scarlatinal  nephritis. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  actual  pathological  condition  in  the 
nephritis  of  scarlatina  has  been  so  little  determined  till  of  late 
years.  It  has  been  customary  to  state  that  the  condition  is  a  par- 
enchimatous nephritis.  Recent  observations,  however,  have  shown 
that  in  the  earliest  stage  of  scarlatinal  nephritis  there  is  an  accumu- 
lation of  round  cells  in  the  glomeruli  and  connective  tissue  around. 
This  observation,  originally  brought  into  prominence  by  Klebs, 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  author,  Klein,  Charcot,  and  others,  and 
ma^'  now  be  generally  accepted. 

Looking  on  scarlatinal  nephritis  as  a  typical  acute  inflammation 
of  the  kidney,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  occurrence  of 
leucocytes  in  the  Malpighian  tufts  is  the  most  prominent  appear- 
ance at  the  outset,  and  it  is  this  condition  apparently  which  is 
specially  designated  glomerulo-nephritis.  The  exudation  is  not 
usually  confined  to  the  glomeruli,  but  exists  around  them,  and 
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may  extend  to  the  general  eoniieetive  tissue.  In  the  caae  of  the 
author,  in  which  the  patient  died  on  the  ninth  day  from  the  outset 
of  the  fever,  there  was  an  enormous  infiltration  of  the  interstitial 
tiaeue,  as  well  as  the  glomeruli,  with  leucocytes  (Fig,  267).     It  is 


stated  bv  Rosenstein  that,  in  the  nephritis  caused  artificially  in 
animals  by  eantharides,  there  is  a  similar  appearance  of  leucocytes 
around  the  glomeruli  and  elsewhere. 

Besides  these  changes,  there  ia  very  commonly,  in  the  acute 
stage  of  scarlatinal  nephritis,  blood  in  the  uriniferoue  tubules. 
The  blood  is  in  the  convoluted  tubules,  and  it  is  sometimes  seen 
also  inside  the  glomerulus.  In  a  favorable  section  an  appearance 
such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  268  may  be  found.  There  is  seen  to 
be  blood  [b)  in  the  glomerulus,  between  the  tuft  of  vessels  {a)  and 
the  capsule,  and  there  is  also  blood  in  a  tubule  (c),  which  is  ao  ■ 
related  to  the  glomerulus  as  to  be  evidently  it«  prolongation, 
although  the  section  did  not  happen  to  be  made  so  as  to  show  the 
actual  communication. 

Sometimes  the  changes  in  the  kidney  do  not  consist  so  much  of 
exudation  of  leucocytes  or  extravasation  of  the  whole  blood,  but 
rather  in  alterations  in  the  epithelium.  In  scarlatina  the  changes 
in  the  epithelium  also  centre  in  the  glomeruli.  The  epithelium 
lining  the  glomerulus  is  distinctly  enlarged  (Fig,  269),  ana  whereas 
normally  this  epithelium  is  hardly  visible,  it  may  become  remark- 
ably prominent,  as  in  the  figure.  It  sometimes  increases  very 
greatly,  as  in  Fig,  270,  accumulating  inside  the  glomerulus  in  such 
a  way  as  to  crush  the  tuft.  In  the  case  from  which  this  figure  waa 
taken  there  were  many  tufts  very  seriously  encroached  on  by  the 
growing  epithelium.  Similar  changes  occur  in  the  epithelium  of 
the  tubules,  but  there  is  a  remarkaltle  concentration  of  the  lesion 
in  that  of  the  glomeruli. 
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In  cases  where  there  is  little  more  than  a  glomenilo-nephritis, 
such  as  we  have  described  above,  there   are  sometimes  se%'ere 


HamorrhBgc  rrom  m  Mtlgiighii 


urtemic  symptoms  leading:,  rapidly  it  may  be,  to  death.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  in  this  connection  that  the  nrine  is  secreted  essentially 
by  the  glomeruli,  and  if  in  many  of  theau  the  vewwels  are  suddenly 
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obstructed  by  the  pifssiire  of  leucocytes,  as  in  Fig.  267,  or  of  epi- 
theliiim,  as  in  Fig.  270,  or  even  by  jjlood  inside  the  capsule,  then 
the  secretiou  of  urine  mav  l)e  much  reduced.     Under  these  cir- 


cumstances suppression  ot  urine  and  nrivmia  are  not  very  extra- 
ordiuarv  occurreiues. 

Tlie  kidiieyfi  in  these  cases  may  ht  very  little  clianged  to  the 
naked  eye;  they  are  enmetimes  enlarged  with  considerable  injec- 
tion of  the  vessels.  The  glomeruli  may  be  visible  as  red  points, 
and  there  mav  be  on  the  surface  and  on  section  red  streaks  and 
spots,  indicating  the  intratubular  hemorrhage.  Sometimes,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  exudation  of  leucocytes  may  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce great  enlargement,  and  the  kidney  (as  in  the  author's  case, 
from  which  Fig.  267  is  taken)  has  all  the  appearance  of  the  large 
white  kidney. 

Pabenchymatols  nephritis  i:^  cliunicterized  by  the  occurrence 
of  changes  in  the  renal  epithelium.  From  what  has  been  already 
stated  it  will  be  understood  that  these  changes  hardly  ever  occur 
without  coincident  signs  of  inflammation  in  the  interstitial  con- 
nective tissue. 

The  clianges  consist  in  the  iirst  place  mainly  in  cloudy  swelling 
of  the  epithelium,  with  a  tendency  for  the  cells  to  become  loosened 
and  to  discharge.  The  tubules  are  often  found  greatly  distended, 
and  as  if  choked  with  dcsriuamated  eyiithelium.  Fatty  degenera- 
tion occurs  in  the  epithelium,  and  is  often  present  in  a  high  degree, 
not  uniformly,  but  usnally  in  a  considerable  stretch  of  tubule  at  a 
time.  In  the  tubules,  besides  dt'sqiianiated  and  frequently  fiitty 
epithelium,  there  may  lie  blood,  in  the  form  of  brown  granular 
matter  or  fresh  reil  blnoil.     Tube-casts  arc  also  to  be  found,  often 
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in  great  abundance.  The  tube-casts  He  in  the  calibre  of  the  tubules 
as  transparent  hyaline  cylinders,  and  they  may  be  traced  for  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  changes  in  the  epitlieliuin  are  alino»t 
entirely  confined  to  the  convoluted  tubules  of  the  cortex,  although 
the  disintegrated  epithelium  may  be  carried  downwards  into  the 
loops  of  Hcnle  and  the  straight  tubules.  The  tube-casts  are  found 
in  the  straight  tubules  as  well  as  in  the  convoluted. 

The  kidney  as  a  whole  is  considerably  enlarged,  and  it  may  reach 
twice  its  normal  weight.  The  bloodvessels  are  intensely  injected, 
80  that  the  surface  presents  a  red  color  after  removal  of  the  capsule, 
which  comes  oif  easily.  On  section  the  cut  surface  is  also  seen  to 
be  red,  and  blood  flows  freely  from  it;  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  pelvis  is  injected.  If  the  cut  surface  be  washed  so  as  to  re- 
move the  blood,  it  may  appear  as  if  the  tissue,  apart  from  the 
bloodvessels,  were  unduly  pale,  and  there  may  even  be  opaque 
streaks  if  fatty  degeneration  is  considerable.  The  enlargement  of 
the  organ  is  seen  to  be  mainly  due  to  increase  of  the  cortex,  which 
may  be  very  much  thickened,  and  it  is  in  the  cortex  that  the  paler 
color  mentioned  above  appears. 

It  is  not  common  for  death  to  occur  in  this  exceedingly  acute 
stage,  and  as  the  inflammation  subsides  into  a  subacute  or  chronic 


condition  we  have  developed  the  L.\uiiE  white  kidney.    It  is  neces- 
sary here  to  mention  thai  amyloid  degeneratinn  produces  enlarge- 
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ment  and  paleness  of  the  kidney,  and  confusion  hae  no  doubt 
frequently  occurred  between  that  condition  and  the  one  now  under 
con  81  deration. 

In  the  large  white  kidney  the  tubules  are  still  distended  with 
epithelium,  which  is  enlarged  and  desquamated  (Fie.  271).  There 
is  here  usually  considerable  fatty  degeneratian  of  flie  epithelium. 
The  epithelium,  and  debris  resulting  from  its  disintegration,  are 
often  packed  to  a  considerable  extent  into  the  straight  tubules. 
Tube-casts  are  present  usually  in  large  numbers,  and  present  the 
hyaline  appearance  already  described,  or  else  contain  debris  of 
epithelium  and  tat. 

The  changes  in  the  tubules  are  so  prominent  that  they  are  apt 
to  obscure  tne  condition  of  the  connective  tissue.  In  every  case 
probably  there  are  round  cells  in  the  tissue,  and  sometimes  they 
are  present  in  great  abundance.  In  the  accompanying  woodcut 
^Fig.  271),  taken  from  Dr.  Dickinson's  work,  the  condition  of  the 
interstitial  tissue  is  shown  in  the  ease  of  a  child  seven  years  ot 
age,  in  which  each  kidney  weighed  four  and  a  quarter  ounces. 
An  illustration  of  the  appearances  of  a  similar  section  from  a 
healthy  child  is  given  along  with  it  for  comparison  (Fig.  272).       It 


Swlion  of  n«rm.il  kiJney  lur  O'imiiiiiiioii  «ith  |>reee.ling,     ( DirmNBOii.) 

is  seen  that  in  addition  to  the  changes  in  the  epithelium,  already 
described,  there  are  numerous  round  cells  in  the  interstitial  tissue. 
The  longer  the  case  lasts  the  more  pronounced  is  the  change  in 
the  interstitial  connective  tissue.  As  time  goes  on  also  the  disten- 
tion of  the  tubules  with  epithelium  becomes  less.  The  disinteg- 
rated epithelium  is  discharged  and  there  is  less  reproduction.  In 
this  way  the  condition  shades  towards  that  of  interstitial  nephritis, 
and  may  pass  into  that  of  the  contracted  kidney.    A  ease  which 
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has  begun  acutely,  however,  generally  even  in  the  later  stages  pre- 
sents traces  of  the  epithelium  being  specially  involved.  We  shall 
see  afterwards  that  in  the  typical  chronic  interstitial  nephritis  the 
epithelium  is  also  involved,  but  the  connective  tissue  in  this  case 
is  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  alteration  of  the  tubules  is 
apparently  secondary. 

To  the  naked  eye  the  enlargement  and  paleness  of  the  kidney 
are  the  striking  features  in  this  condition.  The  weight  of  the 
organs  is  often  aouble  the  normal  or  more.  The  increase  in  bulk 
is  almost  altogether  in  the  cortex,  and  its  exceedingly  pale  color 
contrasts  with  that  of  the  pyramids,  which  are  often  unduly  red. 
The  color  of  the  cortex  is  opaque  white  or  buflF,  and  it  is  often 
possible  with  the  naked  eye  to  distinguish  yellow  streaks  and  spots 
on  the  surface  of  the  kidney  after  removal  of  the  capsule  or  on 
the  cut  surface,  indicating  fatty  degeneration  of  the  epithelium. 

It  will  be  clear  that  from  the  large  white  kidney  to  the  contracted 
form  there  are  all  gradations,  and  a  kidney  which  is  normal  in 
size,  but  which  presents  paleness  and  irregularity  of  the  cortex, 
will  show  under  the  microscope  already  a  very  marked  increase  of 
the  connective  tissue. 

Interstitial  nephritis  is  the  name  applied  to  inflammation  of 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  kidney.  From  what  has  gone  before 
it  will  be  understood  that  this  scarcely  occurs  independently  of 
inflammation  of  the  epithelium  of  the  tubules,  and  that  in  almost 
all  cases  the  inflammation  is  really  diffuse.  We  have  even  seen 
that  in  acute  nephritis  there  may  be  such  an  exudation  of  leuco- 
cytes as  to  give  the  appearance  of  an  intense  interstitial  inflam- 
mation. 

Even  subacute  nephritis  is  sometimes  mainly  interstitial,  that  is 
to  say  there  is  a  persistence  of  the  exudation  of  leucocytes  which 
infiltrate  the  entire  connective  tissue  of  the  cortex,  and  find  their 
way  also  into  the  uriniferous  tubules.  In  such  cases  leucocytes 
appear  in  the  urine  in  considerable  abundance,  and  they  may  even 
be  so  numerous  as  to  give  rise  to  the  supposition  that  pus  is  present 
in  the  urine. 

It  is,  however,  in  very  chronic  cases  that  we  find  the  most  typical 
interstitial  changes,  resulting  in  the  so-called  granular  contracted 
kidney,  or  CIRRHOSIS  of  the  kidney. 

The  disease  begins  with  a  formation  of  round  cells  in  the  cortical 
part  of  the  kidney,  so  that  a  kind  of  granulation  tissue  is  formed. 
These  cells,  as  in  the  other  chronic  inflammations,  go  on  to  the 
formation  of  connective  tissue,  so  that  there  is  a  great  increase  in 
the  interstitial  tissue  of  the  organ.  This  connective  tissue  tends 
more  and  more  to  assume  a  fibrous  conditioji,  and  to  contract,  so 
that  by  its  cicatricial  shrinking  it  seriously  interferes  with  the 
secreting  tissue  and  the  bloodvessels. 

The  formation  of  round  cells  does  not  take  place  homogeneously 
in  the  cortex.  There  are  frequent  areas  in  which  it  is  present 
alternating  with  areas  in  which  it  is  absent.     It  is  usually  most 
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apparent  at  first  near  the  eurfaee  of  the  cortex,  and  the  cells  often 
accumulate  specially  round  llie  Malpighiau  jrlonieruH. 

As  time  goes  on,  tiie  increase  of  dense  fitjroua  tissue  produces 
very  marked  secondary  results.  The  capsules  of  many  of  the 
eLOMERULi  undergo  a  marked  thickening,  as  shown  in  Fig.  273  a, 


and  the  tuft  of  vessels  (6)  solidities  into  a  dense  homogeneous 
nodule.  In  this  way  the  glomerulus  is  greatly  contracted  (com- 
pare with  normal  glomerulus  in  Fig.  'll'l,  which  is  magnified  a 
third  less)  reduced  often  to  less  than  half  its  normal  size,  and  com- 
posed of  white  glancing  connective  tissue,  in  which  can  still  he 
recognized  as  a  rule  the  thickened  capsule  presenting  a  concentric 
fibrous  arrangement  (see  figure),  and  the  more  homogeneous  cen- 
tral part  composed  of  the  condensed  and  impervious  vessels.  This 
SCLEROSIS  of  the  tufts  is  often  very  striking,  as  the  small  glancing 
bodies  attract  the  eye. 

The  URiNiFEROUS  TiiHULES  Undergo  still  more  striking  changes. 
In  the  midst  of  the  new-formed  tissue  they  are  to  a  great  e.\tent 
destroyed,  so  that  large  districts  of  cellnlar  connective  tissue  may 
be  found  with  no  tubules  at  all  {d  in  Fig.  273).  When  they  per- 
sist in  the  midst  of  the  new-formed  tissue  they  are  greatly  atro- 
phied ('.'  in  figure),  and  their  e[iitlieliuni  is  rudimentary  in  appear- 
ance. This  great  destruction  of  tubules  in  conjunction  with  the 
contraction  of  the  connective  tissue  causes  the  remaining  struct- 
ures to  be  drawn  together,  and  the  altered  glomeruli  are  often 
crowded  together  in  a  very  extraordiTiary  way  (see  Fig.  274). 

Where  the  tubuleiiarc  not  directly  destroyed  by  tlie  contracting 
tissue,  their  epithelinni  pre.'<ents  alterations  somewhat  similar  to 
those  mentioned  ns  characteristic  of  subacute  parenchymatous 
nephritis.  There  is  accumulation  of  epithelium  and  debris,  often 
with  ureat  distention  and  distortion  of  the  tuljulcs  (/>  in  Fig.  274), 
and  tlie  epitlicliuni  frcjucntly  (ircscnt^  fatty  degeneration.     It  will 
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thus  occur  that  parts  where  nothing  but  the  merest  traces  of  tu- 
bules are  present  will  alternate  with  parts  where  they  are  greatly 
distended.  As  there  is  a  general  shrinking  of  the  cortex  tlie  dis- 
tended tubules  are  gathered  together  into  folds  as  if  crowded  to- 
wards the  bases  of  the  pyramids. 


bIso  preient  a  whllo  hoinogeneouB  BppemrBnce:  /,  cnptule.     X  13- 

Cysts  form  not  infrequently  in  the  contracted  kidney.  There 
may  be  some  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  yet  in  mo.st  cases  they  nre 
to  be  distinguished  mainly  by  microscopic  examination.  They  are 
round  or  oval  in  shape,  and  often  lie  in  rows,  especially  in  the 
pyramidal  portion  where  they  probably  originate  from  the  loops 
of  Henle  (see  Fig.  274,  c).  These  small  cysts  are  thin-walled  and 
contain  clear  fluid.  They  arise  by  obstruction  of  the  tubules  from 
the  contraction  of  the  interstitial  tissue,  which  constricts  them  and 
causes  the  urine  to  accumulate  and  distend  the  tubules.  The 
glomeruli  may  give  origin  to  cysts  of  a  similar  nature,  the  fluid 
accumulating  in  the  capsule  and  separating  the  tuft  of  vessels  from 
the  capsule.  Cysts  in  the  kidney  sometimes  contain  n  colloid 
material  as  if  from  degeneration  of  the  epithelium  in  the  tubules 
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which  have  been  cutoif  hy  the  constriction  of  the  connective  tissue. 
The  great  alteration  and  dislocation  which  the  structures  of  tbe 
kidney  undergo  in  advanced  cases  may  he  gathered  from  Fig,  2T4, 
which  was  drawn  under  the  camera  lucida  with  the  same  apparatus 
as  that  used  in  Fig.  275,  with  which  it  should  be  compared,  the 
lettering  indicating  similar  structures  in  each. 


Seelion  of  normal  kidney  for  comp«ri«on  with  preceding  figure.     The  loiters  ladioiile 
■iinitar  regioDi,  kud  the  mngnlfying  powsr  ii  tb«  asm*.     X  12- 

The  bloodvessels  are  often  much  affected  in  the  contracting 
kidney.  The  vessels  of  the  glomeruli  are  greatly  obstructed  and 
destroyed  by  the  sclerosis  already  mentioned,  and  when  the  kidney 
is  injected  many  remain  empty  or  only  show  a  very  slight  injection. 
The  capillaries  also,  which  normally  form  such  an  abundant  net- 
work around  the  tubules,  are  greatly  destroyed  by  the  new-forma- 
tion, as  appear.^  abundantly  when  a  colored  injection  of  gelatine 
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with,  carmine  is  thrown  into  the  renal  artery.  It  is  clear  that  the 
interference  with  the  tufts  and  the  capillaries  must  seriously 
obatruet  the  circulation  in  the  kidnej',  and  experiments  by  Thoma 
ehow  that  when  a  solution  of  gelatine  and  common  salt  is  injected 

Fw.  276. 


I  cost.     X  350. 


into  tlie  renal  artery  at  a  fixed  pressure  the  outflow  from  the  veins 
is  greatly  diminished  in  the  contracted  kidney  as  compared  with 
the  normal. 

■  Besides  this,  however,  the  branches  of  the  renal  artery  frequently 
show  considerable  alterations.  There  is  thickening  of  the  muscular 
coat  probably  in  all  cases  of  interstitial  inflammation.  But  in 
addition  to  that  there  is,  in  many  cases,  though  not  at  all,  a 
marked  thickening  of  the  internal  coat.  This  is  sometimes  very 
striking,  as  shown  in  Fig.  276,  almost  resulting  in  obliteration  of 
the  smaller  arteries  (endarteritis  obliterans).  It  would  even  appear 
that  this  endarteritis  may  be  an  early  lesion  in  some  cases,  occur- 
ring  before  the  definite  onset  of  the  interstitial  changes. 

We  have  still  to  refer  to  the  naked-eye  appearances  which  are 
to  be  connected  with  the  minute  changes  already  described.  The 
most  definite  change  is  lo-ss  of  bulk.  If  the  disease  has  begun 
with  enlargement,  then  the  reduction  in  bulk  may  only  bring  the 
kidney  back  to  the  normal  size.  But  in  ordinary  chronic  cases  it 
is  greatly  reduced  in  size,  so  that  it  may  weigh  only  3  ounces  or 
less.  The  capsule  is  adherent  to  the  surface,  strikingly  so  in  the 
verv  chronic  cases,  so  that  in  attempting  to  remove  it  pieces 
of  kidney  tissue  come  with  it,  and  it  may  be  thickened  and  opaque. 
The  proper  surface  of  the  kidney  is  markedly  uneven,  being 
studded  with  small  rounded  gr-anulations.  The  prominent  granu- 
lations are  often  somewhat  pale  in  color,  representing  the  parts 
where  the  tubulas  are  to  some  extent  preserved,  while  the  inter- 
vening depressions  have  a  reddish  color.  Very  often  the  general 
color  is  red  with  only  a  pale  mottling  from  the  granulations. 
Cysts  are  often  visible  on  the  surface  and  on  section.     On  section 
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the  cortex  is  very  manifestly  changed.  It  is  much  less  regularly 
defined  from  the  bases  of  the  pyramids  than  normal,  and  the 
regular  markings  which  we  see  in  the  cortex  indicating  the  medul- 
lary rays  are  greatly  obscured.  Its  color  is  gray  or  buff,  and  its 
texture  is  much  more  dense  and  tough  than  normal.  It  is  also 
greatly  thinned,  sometimes  so  that  it  forms  merely  a  thin  rind, 
perhaps  only  a  twelfth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  between  the  bases  of 
the  pyramids  and  the  surface.  The  great  loss  of  cortex  may  be 
inferred  from  the  comparison  of  Fig.  274  with  Fig.  176;  the 
arteries  which  run  between  cortex  and  pyramids  (c  c)  are  seen  to  be 
very  little  removed  from  the  surface  in  the  former  fig'ure  as 
compared  with  the  latter. 

We  have  now  to  consider  certain  very  important  points  in  the 
pathology  of  Bright's  disease,  in  regard  to  which  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  the  anatomical  conditions  already  described.  These 
points  are  (1)  the  causation  of  albuminuria,  (2)  the  formation 
of  tube-casts,  and  (3)  the  condition  of  the  heart  and  other  arteries 
throughout  the  body  in  Bright's  disease,  chiefly  in  relation  to  the 
increased  arterial  tension  which  is  so  important  a  result  of  chronic 
Bright's  disease. 

Albuminuria  is  well  known  to  be  the  most  important  clinical 
sign  of  Bright's  disease.  By  the  term  is  meant  escape  of  albumen 
from  the  blood  serum  along  with  the  urine.  It  is  probable  that  the 
albumen  undergoes  slight  modifications  in  its  chemical  reactions 
(Kirk),  but  its  source  is  undoubtedly  the  serum  albumen.  We 
have  to  consider  under  what  circumstances  albumen  makes  its 
escape. 

It  may  perhaps  be  a  necessary  preliminary  to  inquire  why  it 
does  not  make  its  escape  under  orainary  circumstances,  why  the 
urine  is  not  normally  albuminous.     We   know   that  the   other 
transudations  from  the  blood  contain  albumen,  and  it  seems  at  first 
sight  strange  that  the  urine  does  not.     Some  have  even  supposed 
that  the  urme  as  it  is  separated  from  the  blood  at  the  glomeruli  is 
normally  albuminous,  and  that  in  its  subsequent  passage  through 
the  tubules  the  albumen  is  absorbed  by  the  epithelium  just  as  the 
water  is  taken  up  and  the  urine  concentrated.     But  this  view  is 
completely  opposed  to  known  facts.     We  have  already  seen  that  in 
chronic  Bright's  disease  there  is  great  destruction  of  the  secreting 
epithelium,  so  that  the  glomeruli  are,  as  it  were,  more  near  to  the 
outlets  of  the  tubules  than  normal;    the  urine  secreted  in  these 
cases  is  very  watery,  and  has,  in  fact,  characters  which  are  pre- 
sumably those  of  the  urine  as  it  is  separated  at  the  glomeruli. 
But  it  is  exactly  in  this  class  of  cases  that  albumen  is  frequently 
absent  from  the  urine.     Again,  in  acute  Bright's  disease  the  renal 
epithelium  is  unduly  active,  and  might  be  supposed  to  be  peculiarly 
ready  to  absorb  albumen  as  nourishment,  but  it  is  in  these  cases  in 
which  the  quantity  of  urine  is  small  that  albumen  is  peculiarly  apt 
to  be  present. 
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It  might  be  supposed  that  increased  blood-pressure  in  the  vessels 
of  the  glomeruli  might  lead  to  albuminuria,  but  this  also  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  case.  AVe  shall  afterwards  see  that  in  chronic 
nephritis  the  blood  is  at  an  excessive  pressure,  the  excess  of  urine 
being  partly  due  to  this,  but  here  albumen  is  frequently  absent. 
Then  in  active  hyperjemia  there  is  increased  pressure  in  the  vessels 
of  the  glomeruli,  but  the  urine  although  excessive  in  quantity 
contains  no  albumen. 

The  occurrence  of  albumen  seems,  in  fact,  detinitelv  related  to 
the  structural  changes  in  the  kidney.  AVe  have  seen  that  the 
inHammation  in  its  acute  form  aflFects  the  glomeruli  primarily,  and 
it  is  probably  because  the  structure  of  the  glomerulus  is  altered 
that  the  albumen  escapes.  In  this  view  of  it  we  infer  that  it  is  due 
to  the  structure  of  the  fflomerulus  that  the  albumen  does  not  set 
through  in  the  normal  kidney,  and  when  this  structure,  especially 
the  epithelium,  is  tampered  with  then  albumen  passes  through  as 
in  orainary  transudations.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  other  causes 
besides  inflammation  may  interfere  with  the  epithelium  of  the 
glomeruli.  In  acute  febrile  diseases  it  may  partake  in  the  general 
parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  organs  generally,  and  so 
allow  of  the  passage  of  albumen.  In  passive  hypertemia  also  its 
nutrition  will  suffer  and  we  may  have  albuminuria. 

Tube-casts. — In  cases  of  Bright's  disease  these  are  usually  vis- 
ible in  all  parts  of  the  tubules,  in  the  convoluted  tubules  of  the 
cortex,  the  loops  of  Henle,  and  the  straight  tubules,  and  they  are 
sometimes  present  in  very  larj2:e  numbers.  Those  in  the  convo- 
luted tubules  and  in  the  straight  tubules  of  the  pyramids  are  of 
larger  dimensions  than  in  the  loops  of  Henle.  For  the  most  part 
the  casts  are  translucent  and  homogeneous  in  appearance,  forming 
HYALINE  casts.  But  there  may  be  epithelium  or  fatty  debris  in- 
closed in  them,  and  so  we  have  epithelial  and  fatty  casts.  Very 
frequently,  as  it  lies  in  the  tubule,  a  cast  presents  a  transverse 
fracture,  as  if  by  shrinking  it  had  parted  in  tne  middle. 

In  regard  to  the  origin  of  these  casts,  they  are  probably  for  the 
most  part  of  the  nature  of  fibrinous  exudations.  They  are  mostly 
present  in  the  more  acute  forms  of  Bright's  disease,  and  in  these 
forms  we  have  the  conditions  requisite  for  the  formation  of  fibrine 
(see  p.  93).  The  albumen  in  the  urine  indicates  an  exudation  of 
blooa-plasma  containing  fibrinogen,  and  there  are  also  leucocytes 
exudea  in  these  acute  cases.  The  coagulation  will  occur  the  more 
readily  if  the  tubules  have  already  lost  their  epithelium.  But, 
besides  this  origin,  tube-casts  may  apparently  be  composed  of 
altered  epithelium.  Epithelium  may  be  broken  down  and  dis- 
charged from  the  convoluted  tubules  and  impacted  into  the  loops 
of  Ilenle,  where  it  may  form  cylinders.  The  epithelium  may  also, 
as  we  have  formerly  seen,  undergo  coagulation  necrosis,  and  even 
hyaline  cylinders  may  have  this  origin.  It  will  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  such  casts  are  hardly  diflerent  from  the  proper  fibrinous 
ones,  the  fibrinogen  has  the  same  source,  while  the  epithelium 
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furnishes  the  librino-plastic  substance  and  ferment  instead  of  the 
leucocytes. 

It  is  well  known  that  tube-casts  are  of  common  occurrence  in 
THE  URINE,  being  washed  out  of  the  tubules.     In  this  connection 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  they  are  composed  of  a  soft  plastic 
substance,  and  will  be  readily  floated  along,  accommodating  them- 
selves to  the  various  bends  of  the  tubules.     Looking  to  the  lar^e 
size  of  the  convoluted  tubules  as  compared  with  the  loops  of  Heme 
which  immediately  succeed  them,  it  has  been  supposed  that  tube- 
casts  often  become  impacted  in  the  latter  and  cause  obstruction  to 
the  exit  of  the  urine.     It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  this 
takes  place  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  casts  are  so  soft  and 
compressible  that  they  probably  pass  these  smaller  tubules  very 
readily.     It  seems  likely  that  tube-casts  are  often  present  in  mucn 
larger  numbers  in  the  kidneys  after  deatli  than  they  have  usually 
been  during  life.   Just  before  death  the  blood-pressure  is  generally 
low,  and  the  secretion  of  urine  diminished,  so  that  the  casts  are 
not  washed  out  as  they  are  during  the  more  vigorous  period  of 
life. 

We  have  nfext  to  consider  the  changes  in  the  heart  and  arte- 
ries which  are  frequent  concomitants  of  Bright's  disease.  Of  the 
structural  changes,  the  most  important  are  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle  ot  the  heart  and  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  while 
the  increased  tension  in  the  arteries  is  the  most  important  func- 
tional alteration. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart,  and  ascribed  it  to  increase  of  the  arterial  ten- 
sion. It  has  been  held  that  the  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  itself 
the  cause  of  the  increased  arterial  tension,  or  at  least  that  it  is  a 
concomitant,  but  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  is  due  to  an  eflfort  to 
overcome  an  excessive  resistance  in  the  peripheral  bloodvessels. 
There  are  several  difticult  questions  which  here  come  up  for  con- 
sideration. One  of  these  is  whether  the  lesions  in  the  kidney  are 
suiBcient  of  themselves  to  produce  increased  blood-pressure  in  the 
general  systemic  arterial  system.  If  this  question  be  answered  in 
the  negative,  then  it  has  to  be  decided  whether  the  changes  in  the 
arteries  throughout  the  body  are  consequent  on  the  kidney  disease, 
or  coincident  phenomena  aue  to  the  irritant  which  protiuces  the 
lesions  in  the  kidney. 

Here,  at  the  outset,  it  is  important  to  remark  that  in  these  dis- 
cussions we  have  to  do  with  chronic  Bright's  disease,  that  is  to 
say,  with  cases  in  which  interstitial  changes  have  occurred.  The 
changes  occur  most  typically  with  the  pronounced  cirrhotic  kidney, 
but  they  are  also  present  with  the  large  white  kidney  if  the  inter- 
stitial change  be  at  all  considerable.  The  hypertrophy  of  the  heart 
does  not  occur  unless  the  general  health  of  the  patient  be  sufll- 
ciently  good  to  allow  of  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  being 
well  nourished.     Hence  it  is  absent  in  cases  where  the  presence  of 
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amyloid  disease  indicates  tbat  the  blood  is  deteriorated.  It  is  also 
absent  in  cases  wberc  a  profuse  albuminuria  bas  rendered  the 
blood  highly  watery. 

Of  late  years  there  bas  been  s  tendency  to  regard  the  increased 
arterial  tension  as  due  to  changes  in  the  smaller  arteries  through- 
out the  body,  the  changes  in  the  kidney  being  merely  a  part  of  a 
general  vascular  lesion.  This  view  bas  received  its  most  systematic 
formulation  in  the  descriptions  by  Gull  and  Sutton  of  the  so-called 
AKTERio-CAFiLLARY  FIBROSIS.  Their  view  is  that  in  the  finer  arte- 
ries and  capillaries  a  development  of  fibrous  tissue  occurs,  and 
tbat,  though  this  may  begin  in  the  kidneys,  it  may  also  take  origin 
in  other  organs.  The  contraction  and  atrophy  of  the  kidneys,  in 
this  view,  are  but  part  and  parcel  of  the  general  morbid  change. 
We  have  here,  then,  represented  a  general  disease  of  the  vessels 
as  the  essential  basis  of  chronic  Brignt's  disease.  Still  more  lately, 
Mabomed  has  asserted  the  existence  of  increased  arterial  tension 
with  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  without  any  considerable 
disease  of  the  kidney,  and  he  even  speaks  of  a  stage  of  "chronic 
Bright's  disease  without  nephritis." 

As  to  the  arterio-capiliary  fibrosis  of  Gull  and  Sutton,  there  are 
many  very  competent  observers  who,  after  careful  investigation, 
bave  denied  its  existence  altogether.  The  arteries  usually  chosen 
for  investigation  are  those  of  the  pia  mater,  and  while  hypertrophy 
of  the  muscular  coat  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  present,  the 
thickening  of  the  external  coat  is  much  more  doubtnil.  It  may 
be  acknowledged  that  the  walls  of  the  arteries  are  thickened,  bow- 
ever,  and  the  degree  of  thickening  may  be  inferred  from  the 
accompanying  figures  (Fig.  277)  from  Dr.  Dickinson's  work  on 
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Albuminuria.  It  may  quite  well  be,  however,  that  these  condi- 
tions are  really  the  result  of  increased  tension.  If  the  blood  is 
present  in  the  finer  arteries  at  an  increased  pressure,  tlien  in  order 
to  prevent  a  permanent  active  hypertemia  the  muscular  coat  must 
contract  more  vigorously,  and  this  will  produce  a  hypertrophy  of 
it.  The  thickening  of  the  external  coat  will  fortify  the  middle 
coat  and  assist  in  keeping  the  circulation  in  proper  condition. 
This  raises  the  important  question  whether  there  ia  any  proof 
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that  lesions  of  undoubted  renal  origin  ever  produce  increased 
arterial  tension  and  hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  In  order  to  answer 
this  question  it  is  necessary  to  leave  out  of  account  all  cases  in 
which  the  origin  of  the  kidney  disease  is  obscure,  because  it  may 
be  said  that  in  these  cases  arterial  changes  have  occurred  eiiuul- 
taneously  elsewhere,  and  had  a  similar  cause. 

In  answer  to  this  question  various  facts  may  be  adduced.  Dick- 
inson refers  to  cases  in  which  distention  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney 
from  stone  has  led  to  the  contracted  kidney  with  all  the  vascular 
and  cardiac  lesions.  Then  there  are  on  record  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  of  double  hydronephrosis  in  which  extreme  hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle  has  been  present.  Eecently  Gravitz 
ana  Israel  have  produced  nephritis  in  animals  by  ligaturing  the 
renal  artery  on  one  side  for  one  and  a  half  to  two  nours,  and  then 
letting  the  ligature  loose.  The  consequence  was  similar  to  that 
already  referred  to  in  regard  to  ligature  of  the  arteries  in  the  ear 
of  the  rabbit,  namely,  an  acute  inflammation.  K  the  animal  sur- 
vived long  enough  the  inflammation  resulted  in  contraction  of  the 
kidney,  and  in  many  cases  there  was  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart.  Here  is  an  undoubted  case  in  which  disease 
artificially  induced  in  one  kidney  has  resulted  in  hypertrophy  of 
the  left  ventricle. 

When  we  consider  that  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  results 
not  only  from  the  ordinary  chronic  nephritis,  but  also  in  cases 
which  have  begun  acutely  after  scarlet  fever,  and  where  the  con- 
dition presented  is  that  of  the  large  white  kidney ;  when  we  see 
also  that  a  disease  such  as  double  hydronephrosis  which  obstructs 
the  circulation  in  the  two  kidneys,  as  well  as  a  shrinking  of  the 
kidney  artificially  produced,  are  followed  by  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart,  then  we  seem  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  increased 
arterial  tension  and  hypertrophy  are  really  due  to  the  disease  in 
the  kidneys.  The  general  statement  may  indeed  be  made  that, 
given  a  disease  which  seriously  obstructs  the  capillaries  and 
smaller  arteries  of  both  kidneys,  you  wnll  have  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle,  provided  the  person  is  in  a  tolerably  vigorous  state 
of  health. 

That  there  is  a  serious  obstruction  of  the  capillaries  and  small 
arteries  of  the  kidney  in  interstitial  nephritis  does  not  admit  of 
question.  The  mere  anatomical  details  indicate  this.  We  have 
seen  that  the  uriniferous  tubules,  with  their  surrounding  capilla- 
ries, are  greatly  destroyed,  and  the  glomeruli  to  a  large  extent 
reduced  to  solid  clumps.  In  addition  to  this  the  result  of  injection 
with  colored  material  shows  that  there  is  great  impermeability  of 
the  capillaries  and  of  the  vessels  of  the  glomeruli.  This  has  been 
proved  in  a  different  w^ay  by  some  important  observations  of 
Thoma.  He  has  injected  at  a  constant  pressure  dilute  solutions  of 
common  salt  and  gelatine  into  the  renal  artery  in  normal  and  con- 
tracted kidneys,  and  observed  the  amount  which  flowed  out  by  the 
veins  in  a  given  time.     In  the  case  of  the  contracted  kidney  the 
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outflow  per  minute  was  considerably  reduced,  evidently  pointing 
to  an  obstruction  in  the  finer  vessels. 

We  have  now  to  point  out  that  the  effect  of  this  obstruction  in 
the  capillaries  and  glomeruli  will  be  to  increase  the  blood-pressure 
in  the  remaining  arteries  of  the  kidney,  provided  there  is  no 
serious  obstruction  in  them.  The  endarteritis  which  we  saw  to 
exist  in  interstitial  nephritis  narrows  the  calibre  to  some  extent, 
but  careful  measurements  by  Thoma  show  that  on  the  average  the 
size  of  the  arteries  is  but  very  slightly  diminished,  and  that  in 
comparison  with  the  weight  of  the  kidney  the  arteries  are  greatly 
larger  than  the  normal.  Under  these  circumstances,  with  a  normal 
pressure  in  the  aorta,  there  will  be  an  excessive  pressure  in  the 
general  renal  arteries  and  this  pressure  will  tell  on  the  vessels  of 
the  glomeruli  which  remain  unobstructed. 

There  are  several  facts  which  indicate  that  the  pressure,  in  the 
vessels  of  the  glomeruli  which  remain  pervious,  is  very  excessive. 
The  author,  in  a  paper  published  in  1875,  recorded  some  observa- 
tions on  injections  of  tne  kidneys  in  Bright's  disease.  When  a 
solution  of  gelatine  colored  with  carmine  was  injected  into  the 
renal  artery,  in  cases  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  it  was  found  that 
while  the  capillaries  were  largely  uninjected,  the  mass  ran  to  a 
considerable  extent  from  the  glomeruli  into  the  convoluted  tubules. 
This  would  indicate  an  excessive  pressure  in  the  vessels  of  the 

flomeruli.  Then  the  occurrence  of  blood-corpuscles  in  the  tu- 
ules  in  interstitial  nephritis  is  not  infrequent,  the  blood  being 
present  in  the  first  part  of  the  tubules  and  obviously  coming  from 
the  glomeruli. 

The  excessive  pressure  in  the  glomeruli  is  also  indicated  during 
life  by  the  large  amount  of  urine  secreted  by  the  contracted 
kidney.  The  increase  in  the  general  arterial  tension,  with  the 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  doubtless  has  to  do  with  this  increased 
flow  of  urine,  but  when  we  consider  that  in  cases  of  contracted 
kidney  there  are  frequently  only  a  few  glomeruli  still  pervious, 
we  may  infer  that  a  very  excessive  pressure  must  exist  in  their 
vessels  in  order  to  produce  this  exceedingly  abundant  flow. 

One  of  Thoma's  observations  is  of  considerable  importance 
here.  In  his  various  experiments,  in  which  gelatine  and  salt  solu- 
tion were  injected  into  the  renal  artery,  he  used  a  constant  pressure. 
He  desired  to  obtain  the  pressure  in  the  renal  artery,  and  in  order 
to  obtain  this  approximately,  he  connected  the  canula  inserted 
into  that  artery  with  a  manometer.  He  found  that  while  in  the 
normal  kidney  the  pressure  was  14.5,  in  the  contracted  kidney  it 
amounted  to  from  15  to  15.7  cm.  of  mercury.  There  was  thus, 
even  in  the  main  renal  artery,  an  abnormally  high  pressure  in  the 
contracted  kidney,  and  in  the  finer  arteries  the  excess  of  pressure 
must  have  been  still  greater. 

We  have  now  to  consider  what  bearing  these  facts  have  on  the 
question  of  increase  of  the  general  arterial  tension.  It  is  clear 
that,  though  the  obstruction  m  the  renal  circulation  is  suflicient  to 
raise  the  pressure  in  the  renal  arteries,  it  alone  is  not  enough  to 
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raise  it  in  the  general  systemic  arteries,  considering  that  there  arc 
such  means  of  varying  the  tension  in  the  arteries  by  relaxing  or 
contracting  the  muscular  coat.  Ligature  of  the  renal  artery  or 
extirpation  of  the  kidney  has  not  been  found  as  a  rule  to  raise  the 
tension,  and  even  ligature  of  the  aorta  at  its  bifurcation  does  not 
raise  it  for  any  considerable  time.  Even  the  view  of  Cohnheim 
cannot  meet  with  general  acceptance,  at  least  in  its  original  form. 
According  to  this  view  ansemia  of  an  organ  must  be  compensated 
either  by  nyperaemia  in  another  organ  or  else  by  loss  of  a  corre- 
sponding amount  of  blood,  otherwise  a  rise  in  the  blood-pressure 
occurs.  When  one  kidney  is  excised  or  its  artery  ligatured  a  col- 
lateral hypersemia  occurs  in  the  other  kidney  and  it  undergoes 
compensatory  hypertrophy.  But  when  both  kidneys  are  simul- 
taneouslj'  diseased,  as  in  Bright's  disease,  there  i3  no  organ  to 
CQmpensate,  and  if  the  arteries  of  the  kidney  are  to  admit  as  much 
blood  as  normal  there  must  be  a  rise  of  blood-pressure  in  them. 

Looking  now  at  the  matter  more  closely,  we  have  seen  that,  in 
the  case  of  the  contracted  kidney,  with  a  normal  pressure  in  the 

feneral  arterial  system  there  is  a  greatly  increased  pressure  in  the 
ner  renal  arteries,  and  a  considerable  increase  even  in  the  main 
renal  arterjr.  This  increase  will  be  communicated  to  the  general 
systemic  circulation,  as  the  renal  arteries  are  in  communication 
with  the  aorta.  Let  us  suppose  that  it  is  at  once  compensated  by 
a  relaxation  of  many  arteries  throughout  the  body,  and  the  pressure 
falls  to  normal.  But  even  at  the  normal  pressure  there  is  a  com- 
parative increase  of  pressure  in  the  renal  arteries  which  is  aeain 
communicated  to  the  general  circulation.  So  that  as  soon  as  there 
is  a  fall  of  pressure  there  will  be  a  fresh  renewal  of  the  excessive 
pressure  from  the  renal  arteries,  and  it  will  be  again  raised.  But 
if  the  rise  of  pressure  is  not  immediately  compensated  by  relaxa- 
tion of  the  peripheral  arteries  throughout  the  body,  then  the  blood 
passing  into  the  renal  arteries  at  an  excessive  pressure  will,  in  the 
arteries  of  the  kidney,  be  raised  to  a  pressure  still  further  above 
the  normal  for  these  vessels. 

We  have  seen  that  the  arteries  proximal  to  the  glomeruli  are 
hardlv  at  all  reduced  in  calibre,  and  with  the  great  obstruction 
ahead  we  may  suppose  these  arteries  distended  and  their  walls  re- 
acting against  the  excessive  pressure  of  the  blood.  It  is  ae  if  at  a 
part  of  the  arterial  system  there  were  the  continuous  action  of  an 
apparatus  engaged  m  raising  the  general  pressure  within  this 
system. 

On  these  principles  we  can  even  understand  how,  under  certain 
circumstances,  excision  of  one  kidney  may  produce  permanent  in- 
crease of  tension.  After  excision  of  one  kidney  the  arteries  of 
the  other  undergo  a  considerable  relaxation  and  there  is  a  collateral 
hyperemia.  An  excessive  amount  of  blood  reaches  the  glomeruli, 
and  it  is  conceivable  thai  these  and  the  capillaries  may  be  unable 
to  allow  of  the  passage  of  this  excessive  blood  quite  freely.  There 
will  be  thus  a  comparative  obstruction  in  the  glomeruli  and  capil- 
laries with  increased  pressure  in  the  arteries.     As  a  rule,  this  is 
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not  sufficient  to  affisct  the  eeneral  circulation,  but  according  to  the 
experiments  of  Gravitz  and  Israel  extirpation  of  one  kidney  does 
lead  to  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  when  the  other  does  not  fully 
compensate. 

By  some  it  may  be  supposed  that,  considering  the  small  capacity 
of  the  renal  arteries  as  compared  with  that  of  the  entire  arterial 
system,  the  eftects  of  such  a  local  increase  of  pressure  must  be 
very  limited  and  insufficient  to  account  for  the  general  rise  in 
pressure.  K  this  argument  be  well  founded  then  we  have  to  look 
for  some  permanent  obstruction  in  the  systemic  circulation,  either 
in  the  arteries  or  in  the  capillaries,  to  explain  the  increased  tension. 
From  what  has  gone  before  it  is  manifest  that  such  changes,  if 
they  exist,  must  be  secondary  to  the  lesions  in  the  kidney,  and  are 
to  be  probably  referred  to  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  blood 
causing  morbid  eftects  in  the  arteries  and  capillaries.  We  may 
even  suppose  that  the  altered  blood  has  greater  difficulty  in  pass- 
ing through  the  capillaries  generally  than  normal,  and  this  would 
produce  increase  of  tension  in  the  arteries. 
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These  are  such  as  are  induced  by  the  presence  in  the  organ  of 
septic  organisms.  There  are  two  important  classes  of  cases;  in 
one  the  source  of  the  organisms  is  outside  the  urinary  organs,  the 
septic  material  beinff  brought  by  the  blood ;  in  the  other  the  source 
of  the  organisms  is  decomposition  of  the  urine  in  the  bladder,  and 
they  are  propagated  up  from  the  latter. 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  pyemia  and  ulcerative  endo- 
carditis pieces  of  fibrine  or  other  material  mav  be  carried  to  the 
kidneys  and  produce  embolism  there.  In  this  way  arise  meta- 
static ABSCESSES.  For  the  most  part  the  emboli  are  small  and  are 
carried  to  the  ascending  arteries  or  the  glomeruli  before  they 
stick.  Hence  the  abscesses  are  mostly  in  the  cortical  substance, 
although  they  are  not  infrequently  seen  in  the  pyramids  along 
the  course  of  the  arterise  rectse,  and  there  may  even  be  large  ones 
taking  in  portions  both  of  pyramids  and  cortex.  The  abscesses 
are  usually  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  arteries,  and  they 
often  project  slightly  from  the  surface  when  the  capsule  is  removed. 
They  are  frequently  present  in  considerable  numbers  in  both 
kidneys. 

Under  the  microscope  it  can  be  seen  that  the  abscesses  arise  by 
obstruction  of  the  arteries  (see  Fig.  278).  Where  the  embolism 
has  been  recent,  the  wall  of  the  vessel  and  the  tissue  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  the  embolus  present  evidences  of  necrosis, 
while  around  there  are  multitudes  of  leucocytes  occupying  the 
interstitial  tissue.  In  the  embolus  there  are  colonies  of  bacteria 
in  the  midst  of  remains  of  the  transported  fibrine.  When  the 
abscess  has  fully  formed,  these  characters  may  be  lost  in  the  great 
multiplication  of  leucocytes.     Besides  in  the  arteries,  colonies  of 
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bacteria  are  to  be  found  in  the  vessele  of  the  glomeruli,  sometinies 
filliDg  many  of  them  out  with  a  dark,  granular  mass,  and  ulso  in 
the  capillaries.  It  is  sometimes  to  be  seen  that  these  colonies  are 
present  in  the  glomeruli  and  capillaries  without  signs  of  inflam- 
mation around.    In  such  cases  they  are  of  recent  growth  and  have 

Fro.  278. 
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not  had  time  to  produce  inflammation  by  giving  off  irritating 
products.  To  some  extent  the  bacteria  may  mnltiply  in  the  glom- 
eruli and  capillaries  after  death. 

The  bacteria  found  in  these  cases,  as  probably  in  all  septic 
inflammations,  are  micrococci  (see  Fig.  279). 

In  cases  of  bcablet  fbveb  colonies  of  bacteria  are  sometimes  to 
he  seen  in  the  capillaries  and  uriniferous  tubules  of  the  kidney 
(Fig.  280).  They  are  not  evidently  accompanied  by  local  inflam- 
mation, and  it  is  not  improbable  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  the 
specific  organisms  of  the  fever,  which  liave  been  sparsely  present 
in  the  kidney  at  the  time  of  death — perhaps  in  process  of  excretion 
— and  have  multiplied  into  colonies  after  death. 
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Pyelonephritis. — The  other  kind  of  septic  inflammation  arises 
in  connection  with  inflammation  in  the  bladder,  ureter  and  pelvis 
of  the  kidney.  As  the  inflammation  of  pelvis  and  kidney  is  con- 
tinuous, the  condition  is  often  desisrnated  pyelonephritis,  which 
meaos  a  combined  inflammation  of  these  two.    The  inflammation 
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in  all  tliese  parts  is  septic,  dne  to  the  action  of  bacteria  prodnoine; 
decomposition  of  the  urine.  We  shall  have  to  study  afterwards 
the  condition  of  the  bladder,  ureters,  and  pelvis  in  these  cases,  but 
meanwhile  we  have  to  note  that  the  orgauisms  may  propagate 
themselves  into  the  kidney  tissue.  For  the  most  part  they  enter 
the  tubules  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  are  to  be  found 


w  of  learlat  TaTer. 


forming  the  usual  colonies  inside  the  tubules,  although  sometimes 
the  alterations  in  the  tissue  are  such  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  organisms  are  in  the  tubules  or  in  capillary  bloodves- 
sels, especially  as  the  epithelium  is  often  necrosed  and  overwhelmed 
with  bacteria. 
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Besides  this  regular  path  of  entrance,  the  organisms  may  pene- 
trate from  the  ureter  or  bladder  into  the  loose  connective  tissue 
around,  and  as  this  is  continuous  with  that  around  the  kidney, 
they  may  propagate  up  to  the  capsule  of  the  kidney,  producing 
abscesses  there  (perinephric  abscesses),  as  well  as  penetrating  into 
the  kidney  from  the  surface,  and  forming  abscesses  in  it.  This 
mode  of  travel  has  been  followed  out  by  Dr.  Steven  in  a  case 
which  came  under  observation  here. 

The  septic  material  in  the  tubules  affects  the  renal  epithelium 
most  directly,  causing  necrosis  and  disintegration  of  it.  But  the 
dissolved  products  extend  beyond  the  tubules  and  set  up  an  acute 
inflammation  of  the  kidney  substance.  The  inflammation  may  be 
tolerably  homogeneous,  the  leucocytes  infiltrating  the  whole  inter- 
stitial tissue,  and  appearing  also  in  the  uriniferous  tubules.  But, 
as  a  rule,  there  are  special  foci,  in  which  it  goes  on  to  suppuration, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  small  abscesses.  When  the  abscesses 
have  formed,  it  is  usually  difficult  any  longer  to  find  the  bacteria. 

The  appearance  of  the  kidneys  in  such  cases  is  usually  suffi- 
ciently distinctive.     It  often  happens  that  only  one  kianey  is 
affected,  the  septic  process  having  extended  up  one  ureter  and  not 
the  other.     In  this  respect  this  disease  difters  from  the  precedinfi* 
one,  where  the  metastatic  abscesses  are  always  present  in  botn 
kidneys.     The  kidney  is  greatly  enlarged,  and,  generally   with 
signs  of  inflammation  of  the  pelvis,  there  are  numerous  small 
yellow  points  and  abscesses  in  the  kidnev  tissue.     The  abscesses 
are  in  the  form  of  elongated  streaks  in  the  direction  from  pelvis 
to  surface,  and  they  are  present  as  well  in  the  pyramids  as  the 
cortex.     They  are  sometimes  in  groups,  and  we  may  have  such 
groups  visible,  projecting  from  the  surface,  when  the  capsule  is 
removed. 

As  a  general  rule  the  patient  dies  with  these  miliary  abscesses 
in  the  kidney,  but  if  only  one  kidney  is  involved  he  may  survive 
and  the  process  assume  a  further  development.  The  abscess,  by 
fresh  invasion  of  bacteria,  may  multiply  and  coalesce.  In  this 
way  abscesses  of  large  size  may  form,  finally,  perhaps,  involving 
the  entire  kidney  out  to  its  capsule.  The  abscess  may  even 
increase  in  size  after  the  whole  Kidney  is  destroyed,  and  form  a 
bulky  tumor.  The  suppuration  may  extend  beyond  the  kidney 
and  lead  to  perinephric  abscess.  Perforation  sometimes  occurs 
externally,  or  into  a  neighboring  loop  of  intestine. 

Sometimes  these  abscesses  have  no  communication  with  the 
pelvis  throughout  their  course.  But  not  infrequently  they  are 
associated  with  and  originate  in  suppuration  in  the  pelvis.  In 
that  case  the  destruction  of  the  renal  tissue  proceeds  in  a  more 
regular  manner  out  from  the  pelvis,  following  the  arrangement  of 
the  calices  to  a  large  extent.  In  this  way  the  abscess  may  be 
divided  by  partial  septa,  and  the  kidney  may  come  to  have  an 
appearance  like  that  in  hydronephrosis,  but  in  this  case  pus  fills 

the  CJ'St — PYONEPHROSIS. 

With  this  great  production  of  pus,  or  after  it  has  attained  its 
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height,  there  may  be  production  of  cicatricial  connective  tissue, 
limiting  the  abscesses,  and  by  its  contraction  producing  sometimes 
considerable  deformity.  If  the  production  of  pus  ceases  the 
abscesses  may  dry  in,  and  we  may  have  the  cavities  filled  with  a 
pultaceous  material  from  fatty  and  calcareous  deposition.  Some- 
times the  cavities  of  the  abscesses  contract  greatly,  and  there  may 
remain  simply  a  shrunken  kidney  with  some  cavities  in  which  are 
pieces  of  cnalky  substance  or  pultaceous  material.  It  will  be 
understood  that  these  abscesses  very  often  do  not  communicate 
with  the  pelvis,  and  that  when  they  do  the  shape  of  the  kidney  is 
much  better  retained.  In  the  shrunken  kidneys  there  is  often 
considerable  obliteration  of  the  pelvis  from  inflammatory  adhesion. 

Pyelitis. — This  name  is  given  to  inflammation  of  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney,  and  it  is  very  frequently  associated  with  inflammation 
of  the  kidney  itself.  Even  in  acute  Bright's  disease  there  is  often 
some  inflammatory  congestion  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and 
inflammations  originating  in  the  pelvis  frequently  spread  to  the 
kidney  proper.  Inflammation  of  the  pelvis  is  very  frequently 
septic,  and  m  that  case,  as  we  have  seen,  it  may  associate  itself 
with  a  septic  inflammation  of  the  kidney,  and  go  on  to  pyelone- 
phritis. Sometimes  the  inflammation  of  the  pelvis  is  particularly 
violent,  so  as  to  assume  a  necrotic  character,  going  rapidly  on  to 
suppurative  nephritis,  and  perinephritis. 

Pyelitis  is  sometimes  set  up  by  the  irritation  of  calculi  in  the 
pelvis.  It  is  here  for  the  most  part  a  chronic  inflammation. 
Chronic  inflammation  may  also  occur  as  the  result  of  stagnation 
of  urine  from  obstruction  in  the  urinary  passages.  The  mucous 
membrane  is  thickened,  sometimes  showing  even  irregular  pro- 
jections, and  is  not  infrequently  incrusted  with  phosphates  from 
the  stagnating  urine.  In  this  way  calculi  may  form,  and  it  may 
be  difficult  to  say  whether  an  existing  calculus  is  the  cause  or  the 
effect  of  the  inflammation. 
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Some  of  these  occur,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  renal  epithelium  in 
Bright's  disease,  chiefly  cloudy  swelling  and  fatty  degeneration, 
but  we  have  here  to  ^o  with  such  as  are  met  with  more  inde- 
pendently. 

Simple  atrophy  occurs  mostly  as  one  of  the  phenomena  of  old 
AGE.  The  whole  structures  of  the  kidneys  undergo  diminution  in 
size,  but  very  often  this  affects  especially  the  secreting  epithelium 
of  the  convoluted  tubules.  If  this  be  the  case  there  mav  be  a 
special  shrinking  of  the  cortex,  and  the  kidneys  may  be  like  those 
of  chronic  Bright's  disease.  Sometimes  also  the  surface  is  granular 
and  the  capsule  adherent. 

Parenchymatous  infiltration,  or  cloudy  swelling,  must  be 
remembered  as  liable  to  occur  in  acute  febrile  diseases.     There  is 
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a  general  enlargement  of  the  renal  epithelium  with  infiltration  of 
fine  granules  in  the  midst  of  which  fine  fat-drops  are  scattered. 
(Fig.  281.)  The  pyramidal  tubules  as  well  as  those  of  the   cortex 
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are  involved,  the  affection  being  usually  homogeneous.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  this  condition  may  produce  considerable 
enlargement  of  the  kidney  without  obvious  change  in  its  structure 
to  the  naked  eye. 

Fatty  DEaENSRATiON  of  the  renal  epithelium  is  not  infrequently 
present  in  cachectic  conditions  such  as  advanced  phthisis  pul- 
monalis,  in  which,  however,  it  is  often  associated  with  amyloid 
disease  or  interstitial  nephritis.  In  severe  aneemias  it  is  also  met 
with  along  with  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  substance  of 
the  heart.     It  occurs,  too,  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver. 

Amyloid  degeneration  of  the  kidnbt  develops,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  along  with  amyloid  disease  in  other  organs  in  conse- 
quence of  certain  altered  states  of  the  hlood.  As  in  other  situa- 
tions, so  here  it  is  chiefly  the  walls  of  the  bloodvessels  which  are 
affected. 

Even  in  very  early  cases,  in  which  the  amount  of  amyloid  dis- 
ease is  slight  we  usually  find  it  in  two  distinct  and  separate 
structures,  namely,  the  Malpighian  tufts  and  the  arterise  rectro  of 
the  pyramids.  The  vessels  of  the  tufts,  generally  along  with  the 
arteries  leading  to  them,  are  swelled  up  and  hyaline.  The  rose 
color  developed  with  methyl-violet  is  so  striking  that  in  sections 
stained  with  this  dye  it  often  looks  as  if  the  tufts  were  injected. 
They  are  also  considerably  enlarged,  and  even  without  the  addition 
of  iodine  or  methyl-violet  they  form  very  prominent,  transparent 
and  glancing  clumps  in  the  cortex.  The  arterice  recfie  run,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  hunches,  and  their  appearance  with  methyl-violet  is 
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that  of  a  series  of  roee-colored  tubes.  They  are  also  sufficiently 
pronounced,  as  a  rule,  without  any  reagent,  appearing  as  pearly 
glancing  tubes. 

While  these  structures  are  first  and  chiefly  involved,  others 
usually  follow.  There  le  amyloid  disease  extensively  present  in 
the  arteries  of  the  cortex,  the  ascending  and  afferent  arteries. 
Very  often  there  is  here  and  there  a  capillary  of  the  cortex  afiected, 
and  sometimes  these  are  extensively  so  even  in  comparatively  slight 
cases.  Lastly  the  basement  membrane  of  the  tubules  may  become 
amyloid,  chiefly  in  the  cortical  substance.    (See  Fig.  282.) 

Pio.  282. 


Along  with  tho  amyloid  disease  of  the  vessel  there  is  usually 
fetty  degeneration  of  the  epithelium  of  the  tubules,  apparently  the 
result  of  aniemia  from  the  obstruction  of  the  vessels. 

There  is  also  very  oft«n  interstitial  inflammation  present,  and  it 
is  frequently  so  great  as  to  present  a  combination  of  the  amyloid 
and  contracted  Kidney.  Fig.  283  shows  a  microscopic  section  of 
such  a  kidney  in  which  the  amyloid  glomeruli  are  brought  close 
together  by  contraction  and  destruction  of  the  tubules. 

This  combination  of  contracted  and  amyloid  kidney  is  some- 
times met  with  in  syphilis,  the  virus  of  which  may  be  the  cause  of 
the  interstitial  iiitiammation.  Again  in  phthisis  pulmonalis,  and 
in  extensive  suppurations  from  diseased  bone,  there  may  readily 
occur  an  absorption  of  irritating  materials  which  are  capable  of 
setting  up  inflammation.  The  contracted  amyloid  kidney  is  not 
accompanied  by  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  the  reason  apparently 
being  that,  as  the  blood  is  deteriorated,  the  compensatory  growth 
of  muscular  tissue  can  scarcely  occur. 
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In  re^rd  to  the  haked-eyb  appeabancbs,  the  simple  amyloid 
kidney  is  enlarged,  and  sometimes  greatly  enlarged,  so  that  the 
organ  weighs  nine  or  ten  ounces.  The  sui'face  is  pale  and  the 
capsule  comes  ofl'  easily.  On  section,  the  cortex  is  seen  to  be 
thickened  and  pale  in  color.  The  general  appearance,  therefore, 
resembles  that  of  the  large  white  kidney,  and  doubtless  many 
cases  have  been  mistaken  for  that.  But  die  organ  in  amyloid  dis- 
ease has  a  iirm  elastic  feeling  and  a  transparent  bacony  appearance 
on  section,  which  is  distinctive  enough.  The  thick  pale  trans- 
parent cortex  usually  contrasts  with  the  redder  but  still   tolerably 
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firm  pyramidal  substance,  and  the  appearance  has  been  somewhat 
aptly  compared  to  the  section  of  bacon  ham.  The  name  labda- 
CEOU.S  KiDNEt  is  oftcu  applied  from  the  transparent  appearance  of 
the  tissue.  In  the  midst  of  the  transparent  basis,  opaque  yellow 
streaks  are  often  visible,  from  the  fatty  degeneration  of  the  epi- 
thelium. The  addition  of  a  solution  of  iodine  to  the  cut  suriace 
of  sucii  a  kidney  brings  out  the  affected  glomeruli  as  brown  dots, 
and  the  arteriaa  reette  as  brown  streaks.  If  the  kidney  be  con- 
tracted, the  granulations  on  the  surface  show  the  usual  transparent 
waxy  appearance  of  the  amyloid  kidney,  and  on  section  the  cortex, 
though  greatly  thinned,  shows  a  similar  condition. 

The  amyloid  substance  apparently  allows  fluid  to  pass  through 
it  more  readily  than  ordinary  albuminous  structures.  Injection  of 
the  amyloid  kidney  shows  that  the  vessels  of  the  glomeruli  and  the 
arteries  of  the  cortex  are  largely  obstructed.  It  may  well  be  that 
this  leads  to  increased  blood-pressure  in  the  remaining  arteries, 
but  with  tbe  general  narrowing  of  tbe  smaller  arteries  this  can 
hardly  tell  witn  much  force  on  the  glomeruli  which  remain  per- 
vious.    The  excessive  secretion  of  urine,  like  the  diarrhfca  whicli 
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is  a  prominent  symptom  in  amyloid  disease  of  the  intestine,  is 
probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  greatly  increased  transudability 
of  the  vessels. 
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Two  very  interesting  forms  of  deposition  in  the  tubules  are 
met  with  in  new-born  children.  In  the  common  icterus  of  the 
new-born  the  biliary  coloring  matter  (bilirubin)  is  excreted,  as 
in  the  adult,  by  the  kidneys,  but  in  the  new-born  it  very  readily 
passes  into  the  crystalline  form,  so  that  round  or  rhombic  orange- 
colored  crystals  are  found  in  the  pyramidal  tubules,  sometimes  in 
such  numbers  as  to  warrant  the  designation  bilirubin-infarction. 
Similar  crystals  are  found  in  the  blood  and  tissues  of  the  body. 
Uric  acid  is  found  in  the  tubules  of  new-born  children,  in  about 
half  the  cases  of  those  which  die  within  the  first  few  weeks.  It 
18  mostly  in  children  who  have  breathed  that  the  crystals  are  met 
with,  but  they  have  been  observed  in  still-born  children,  although 
very  rarely.  The  concretions  consist  of  salts  of  uric  acid  (mostly 
urate  of  ammonia),  and  they  are  deposited  mainly  in  the  tubules 
near  the  apices  of  the  pyramids,  giving  the  appearance  of  opaque 
yellow  or  reddish  streaks,  converging  to  the  apex  of  the  pyramid. 
Under  the  microscope,  amorphous  urates  are  seen  in  the  tubules, 
and  when  acetic  acid  is  applied  these  dissolve  and  form  crystals  of 
uric  acid. 

Urates  are  also  deposited  in  the  substance  of  the  kidney  in 
GOUT.  In  that  disease,  salts  of  uric  acid  (urate  of  soda)  are  de- 
posited, as  we  have  seen,  in  the  fibrous  and  cartilaginous  structures 
m  the  joints,  but  thev  may  also  appear  in  crystalline  masses  in 
the  kidney.  These  he  in  the  thickened  connective  tissue  of  the 
contracted  kidney. 

Lime  salts  are  sometimes  deposited  in  the  straight  tubules  of 
the  pyramids,  especially  in  cases  where  from  disease  of  bone  there 
is  excessive  absorption  of  lime  salts  and  excretion  of  them  by  the 
urine.  The  appearance  presented  is  that  of  white  streaks  usually 
near  the  apices  of  the  pyramids.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  a  deposition  of  urates  occurring  after  death  in  the  straight 
tubules  may  produce  a  somewhat  similar  appearance. 

Calculi  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 
As  we  have  seen,  they  may  originate  from  chronic  pyelitis,  espe- 
ciallv  with  stagnation  of  urine,  but  they  may  apparently  originate 
in  the  uriniferous  tubules,  and  having  passed  into  the  pelvis 
grow  larger  there.  They  sometimes  attain  very  large  dimensions, 
moulding  themselves  into  the  shape  of  the  pelvis  and  calices,  so 
that  we  may  have  branches  extending  out  into  elongated  recesses 
formed  by  dilated  calices.  By  obstructing  the  flow  of  urine  these 
calculi  may  lead  to  the  occurrence  of  hydronephrosis,  and  as  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis  and  calices  enlarges  so  may  the  calculus.     A 
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In  re^rd  to  the  maked-ete  appearances,  the  Bimple  amyloiJ 
kidney  is  enlarged,  and  eometimes  greatly  enlarged,  so  that  the 
organ  weighs  nine  or  ten  ounces.  The  surface  is  pale  and  the 
capsule  comee  oft'  easily.  On  section,  the  cortex  is  seen  to  be 
thickened  and  pale  in  color.  The  general  appearance,  therefore, 
resembles  that  of  the  large  white  kidney,  and  doubtless  manv 
cases  have  been  mistaken  for  that.  But  the  organ  in  anayloid  di*- 
eaae  has  a  tirm  elastic  feeling  and  a  transparent  bacony  appearance 
on  section,  which  is  distinctive  enough.  The  thick  pale  trans- 
parent cortex  usually  contrasts  with  the  redder  but  still    tolerably 


Amflald  aad  eontncted  kldnt;.  Tbe  higbly  ■mfloid  >iid  thanron  grektl;  antmr 
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uadulj  eloa«  together,  owing  to  notitrtctian  or  the  IntarirenlDg  tlaene.     BMireen  tbem  tt 


firm  pyramidal  substance,  and  the  appearance  has  been  somewhat 
aptly  compared  to  the  section  of  bacon  ham.  The  name  larda- 
CE0U9  KiDNET  is  often  applied  from  the  transparent  appearance  of 
tbe  tissue.  In  the  midst  of  the  transparent  basis,  opaque  yellow 
streaks  are  often  visible,  from  the  fatty  degeneration  of  the  epi- 
thelium. The  addition  of  a  solution  of  iodine  to  the  cut  surface 
of  such  a  kidney  brings  out  the  afiected  glomeruli  as  brown  dots, 
and  the  arteriffi  rectae  as  brown  streaks.  If  the  kidney  be  con- 
tracted, the  granulations  on  the  surface  show  tbe  usual  transparent 
waxy  appearance  of  the  amyloid  kidney,  and  on  section  the  cortex, 
though  greatly  thinned,  shows  a  similar  condition. 

The  amyloid  substance  apparently  allows  fluid  to  pass  through 
it  more  readily  than  ordinary  albuminous  structures.  Injection  of 
the  amyloid  kidney  shows  that  the  vessels  of  the  glomeruli  and  tbe 
arteries  of  the  cortex  are  largely  obstructed.  It  may  well  be  that 
this  leads  to  increased  blood-pressure  in  the  remaining  arteries, 
but  with  the  general  narrowing  of  the  smaller  arteries  this  caQ 
hardly  tell  witn  much  force  on  the  glomeruli  which  remain  per- 
vious.    The  excessive  secretion  of  urine,  like  the  diarrhcea  wnicli 
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is  a  prominent  symptom  in  amyloid  disease  of  the  intestine,  is 
probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  greatly  increased  trausudability 
of  the  vessels. 


CONCRETIONS  AND  CALCULI  IN  THE  KIDNEY. 

Two  very  interesting  forms  of  deposition  in  the  tubules  arc 
met  with  in  new-born  children.  In  the  common  icterus  of  the 
new-born  the  biliary  coloring  matter  (bilirubin)  is  excreted,  as 
in  the  adult,  by  the  kidneys,  but  in  the  new-born  it  very  readily 
passes  into  the  crystalline  form,  so  that  round  or  rhombic  orange- 
colored  crystals  are  found  in  the  pyramidal  tubules,  sometimes  in 
such  numbers  as  to  warrant  the  designation  bilirubin-infarction. 
Similar  crystals  are  found  in  the  blood  and  tissues  of  the  body. 
Uric  acid  is  found  in  the  tubules  of  new-born  children,  in  about 
half  the  cases  of  those  which  die  within  the  first  few  weeks.  It 
is  mostly  in  children  who  have  breathed  that  the  crystals  are  met 
with,  but  they  have  been  observed  in  still-born  children,  although 
very  rarely.  The  concretions  consist  of  salts  of  uric  acid  (mosUy 
urate  of  ammonia),  and  they  are  deposited  mainly  in  the  tubules 
near  the  apices  of  the  pyramids,  giving  the  appearance  of  opaque 
yellow  or  reddish  streaks,  converging  to  the  apex  of  the  pyramid. 
Under  the  microscope,  amorphous  urates  are  seen  in  the  tubules, 
and  when  acetic  acid  is  applied  these  dissolve  and  form  crystals  of 
uric  acid. 

Urates  are  also  deposited  in  the  substance  of  the  kidney  in 
GOUT.  In  that  disease,  salts  of  uric  acid  (urate  of  soda)  are  de- 
posited, as  we  have  seen,  in  the  fibrous  and  cartilaginous  structures 
111  the  joints,  but  they  may  also  appear  in  crystalline  masses  in 
the  kidney.  These  lie  in  the  thicKcned  connective  tissue  of  the 
contracted  kidney. 

Lime  salts  are  sometimes  deposited  in  the  straight  tubules  of 
the  pyramids,  especially  in  cases  where  from  disease  of  bone  there 
is  excessive  absorption  of  lime  salts  and  excretion  of  them  by  the 
urine.  The  appearance  presented  is  that  of  white  streaks  usually 
near  the  apices  of  the  pyramids.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  a  deposition  of  urates  occurring  after  death  in  the  straight 
tubules  may  produce  a  somewhat  similar  appearance. 

Calculi  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 
As  we  have  seen,  they  may  originate  from  chronic  pyelitis,  espe- 
ciallv  with  stagnation  of  urine,  but  they  may  apparently  originate 
in  the  uriniferous  tubules,  and  having  passed  into  the  pelvis 
grow  larger  there.  They  sometimes  attain  very  large  dimensions, 
moulding  themselves  into  the  shape  of  the  pelvis  and  calices,  so 
that  we  may  have  branches  extending  out  into  elongated  recesses 
formed  by  dilated  calices.  By  obstructing  the  flow  of  urine  these 
calculi  may  lead  to  the  occurrence  of  hydronephrosis,  and  as  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis  and  calices  enlarges  so  may  the  calculus.     A 
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small  calculus  will  often  pass  into  the  ureter  and  obstruct  it,  in 
this  way  leading  to  hydronephrosis. 


SYPHILIS  AND  TUBERCULOSIS  OP  THE  KIDNEY. 

Syphilitic  Disease  is  rare  in  the  kidney,  unless  it  be  that  some 
cases  of  contracted  kidney  from  interstitial  nephritis  are  due  to 
this  cause.     Gummata  have  been  found  in  a  very  few  cases. 

Tuberculosis  occurs  as  part  of  a  general  tuberculosis  or  as  a 
local  disease.  In  acutb  miliary  tuberculosis  there  are  usuallv 
numerous  tubercles  scattered  throughout  the  kidnev.  These 
mostly  occur  in  groups  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  they  may 
even  assume  considerable  dimensions.  They  are  most  abundant 
in  the  cortex,  and  they  are  prone  to  become  caseous. 

Local  Tuberculosis  gives  rise  to  the  condition  frequently  called 
RENAL  PHTHISIS.  The  tubcrculosis  here  is  often  propagated  from 
the  bladder  and  ureter,  and  may  even  originate  in  the  passages  of 
the  organs  of  generation,  as  the  vas  deferens  and  vesiculsB  semi- 
nales.  On  the  other  hand,  it  very  often  originates  in  the  kidney, 
and  extends  down  the  ureter.  The  disease  is  usually  of  one  kid- 
ney, or  at  least  involves  one  much  more  than  the  other. 

It  may  begin  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  in  the  calices,  or  at 
the  apices  of  the  papillae,  and  there  are  the  usual  phenomena  of 
tubercular  ulceration.     Tubercles  are  formed  which  become  case- 
ous and  break  down  so  as  to  form  an  ulcer.     Fresh  tubercles  form 
outside  the  ulcer  which  undergo  the  same  process  and  produce  an 
extension  of  the  ulcer.     There  is  thus  a  continually  extending 
ulceration,  and  a  continually  growing  irregular  cavity.     But  the 
extension  of  the  ulcers  occurs  mainly  into  the  kidney  tissue,  ad- 
vancing here  apparently  by  reason  of  the  less  resistance  of  the 
tissue.     We  have  already  seen  that  the  papilte  are  often  attacked 
at  the  very  first,  and  the  ulceration  extends  into  the  pyramids, 
sometimes  eating  its  way  a  considerable  distance  in.     if  several 
papillse  have  been  attacked,  then  we  may  have  several  ragged 
pouches  extending  out  from  the  pelvis  like  prolongations  of  the 
calices,  or  even  the  whole  kidney  may  be  converted  into  an  irreg- 
ular cavity  divided  by  partial  septa.     This  condition  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  pyelonephrosis,  chiefly  by  the  irregular  ulcerated 
surface  and  the  presence  of  broken-down  caseous  material. 

Under  the  microscope,  the  kidney  tissue  around  the  ulcer  will 
be  found  infiltrated  with  round  cells,  in  the  midst  of  which  tuber- 
cles in  various  stages  of  alteration  will  be  discovered.  The  proper 
secreting  tissue  within  this  area  will  be  pushed  aside  and  greatly 
destroyed. 

The  tubercular  ulceration  affects  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and 
usually  the  ureter.  Their  walls  are  thickened  and  infiltrated.  Ib 
the  case  of  the  ureter,  the  caseous  material,  instead  of  softening 
and  discharging,  may  remain  as  a  dense  yellow  layer  lining  the 
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greatly  thickened  tube.  The  wall  of  the  tube  shows  multitudes 
of  inflammatory  round  cells  in  the  midst  of  which  tubercles  appear, 
but  their  outlines  are  frequently  obscured  by  the  round  cells.  The 
existence  of  giant-cells  at  intervals  may  indicate  their  presence. 


HYDRONEPHROSIS. 

In  this  condition  there  is  a  dilatation  of  the  pelvis  and  the  calices 
of  the  kidney,  as  a  result  of  obstruction  of  the  ureter  or  urethra. 
The  obstruction  occurs  in  a  considerable  variety  of  ways.  It  may 
be  congenital,  and  is  then  usually  in  the  urethra,  in  which  case 
there  is  dilatation  of  bladder,  ureters,  and  pelves.  Acquired 
stricture  of  the  urethra  is  a  less  frequent  cause,  as  it  tends  rather 
to  produce  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  urinary  bladder.  A 
very  frequent  cause  is  obstruction  of  the  ureter,  and  this  itself  is 
brought  about  very  variously ;  as  by  a  calculus  descending  from 
the  pelvis,  a  tumor  pressing  on  the  ureter  in  some  part  of  its  course, 
a  hydatid  cyst  bursting  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  even  a  renal 
artery  taking  an  abnormal  course  and  crossing  in  front  of  the 
ureter  below  the  pelvis.  Sometimes  the  ureter  does  not,  as  in  the 
normal  condition,  form  a  continuation  of  the  pelvis,  but  starts 
from  it  at  an  acute  angle,  passing  obliquely  through  its  wall,  very 
much  as  the  lower  end  of  the  ureter  passes  into  the  bladder.  In 
that  case,  distention  of  the  pelvis  valves  the  upper  orifice,  and  the 
valve  may  be  only  relieved  when  great  dilatation  is  reached.  This 
obstruction  will  be  intermittent.  Again,  an  abrupt  bend  in  the 
ureter  sometimes  causes  obstruction ;  this  may  be  from  a  congen- 
ital convolution  in  its  course,  or  the  ureter  may  turn  more  abruptly 
than  usual  over  the  brim  of  the  bony  pelvis,  if  the  edge  here  be 
unusually  sharp.  Such  a  sharp  edge  may  be  formed  by  the  iliac 
arteries  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  when  the  tissues  which  naturally 
pad  them  are  atrophied,  as  in  cases  of  general  emaciation.  It 
appears  from  this  last  instance  that  a  comparatively  small  external 
pressure  may  obstruct  the  ureter,  and  that  the  urine  in  the  pelvis 
and  ureter  is  at  such  a  low  pressure  as  to  be  incapable  of  over- 
coming a  comparatively  slight  resistance. 

As  already  seen,  the  result  of  the  obstruction  is  dilatation  of 
the  pelvis  and  calices  (Fig.  284),  but,  in  addition,  there  is  frequently 
a  considerable  destruction  of  renal  tissue.  That  is  to  say,  the 
calices  in  dilating  cause  atrophy,  first  of  the  papilla?  which  project 
into  them,  and  then  of  the  pyramidal  portion  of  the  kidney,  ad- 
vancing into  the  deeper  parts  of  the  organ.  We  thus  sometimes 
find  the  pyramids  as  if  cut  abruptly  across  transversely.  But  the 
condition  frequently  advances  still  further.  The  dilated  calices 
increase  in  volume  till,  in  the  most  extreme  case,  the  kidney  is 
replaced  by  a  cyst  which  represents  dilated  pelvis  and  calices, 
partitions  existing  in  it  corresponding  to  the  divisions  between 
the  calices.  When  this  has  occurred,  the  cyst  may  go  on  enlarg- 
ing so  as  to  form  a  tumor  of  great  bulk.     The  ureter  is  also 
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dilated,  often  very  greatly,  bo  as  to  look  like  a  piece   of  small 
intestine.    It  sometimes  becomes  convoluted  in  its  course  as  well. 
It  is  not  in  every  case  quite  apparent  what  circumstances   deter- 
mine the  degree  of  hydronephrosis,     "With  complete  obstruction 
we  may  have  a  moderate  dilatation,  and  with  an  apparently  trivial 
obstruction  it  may  be  much    more 
F">-284.  considerable,     la  order  to    under- 

stand how  this  may  be,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  course  of 
events  when  the  ureter  is  obstructed. 
The  ureter  has  been  ligatured  in 
animals  and  the  processes  observed. 
The  first  rcauH  is  dilatation   of  the 

fielvis  and  of  the  ureter  above  the 
igature.  The  tension  of  the  urine 
in  the  ureter  also  rises  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  which,  however,  is  far 
below  tJie  blood-pressure.  "VVlien 
this  point  is  reached,  the  full  extent 
of  the  distensile  force  derived  from 
the  secretion  of  the  urine  is  attained. 
The  secretion  of  urine,  consisting 
in  the  transudation  of  a  watery 
K  dD„    i=   hjdronephro.1.     Th.     j^jj    through  the  vesseis  of    the 

«.d  .b.  r.»i  u«u.  radaorf  to  .  thi.     glomeruli,  IB  due  to  the  difference 
tajer.  (Virchow.)  1°  pressupc  between  the  mood  in 

the  tufts  and  the  fluid  in  the 
tubules,  and,  when  the  pressure  in  the  tubules  is  raised,  the  secre- 
tion of  urine  ceases  as  soon  as  a  state  of  equilibrium  is  brought 
about. 

There  are,  however,  two  elements  in  the  problem  still  to  be 
considered.  In  cases  where  the  ureter  has  been  ligatured  in 
animals,  the  actual  dilatation  of  the  pelvis  and  calices  has  been 
comparatively  slight,  the  state  of  equilibrium  of  tension  being 
easily'  reached.  In  cases  met  with  in  the  human  subject,  it  appears 
also  that,  where  the  obstruction  is  complete,  the  hydronephrosis  is 
generally  much  less  considerable  than  where  the  obstruction  is 
mcomplete  or  is  relieved  at  intervals.  The  extreme  dilatation 
which  constitutes  a  complete  hydronephrosis  may  be  met  with,  for 
instance,  in  cases  where  the  ureter  has  an  abnormal  insertion  into 
the  pelvis,  and  the  urine  only  gets  out  when  the  dilatation  has 
reached  a  certain  point,  or  where  the  ureter  has  a  sudden  bend  in 
it,  and  the  obstruction  is  overcome  when  the  dilatation  is  sufficient, 
as  it  were,  to  round  out  the  bend  ;  or,  again,  where  the  pressure 
of  a  tumor  causes  an  occasional  ob-struction.  The  explanation  of 
this  seems  to  be  that,  when  the  obstruction  is  complete,  the  press- 
ure of  the  fluid  in  the  dilated  pelvis  soon  causes  considerable 
obstruction  of  the  renal  vessels,  and  the  power  of  secretion  ia 
reduced.  But  if  at  times  an  outlet  is  formed  for  the  urine,  and 
the  pressure  is  suddenly  reduced,  there  will  be  a  relief  of  the 
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vessels  in  the  kidney  and  a  violent  hyperaemia  leading  to  an  ex- 
cessive secretion  of  urine.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sudden  relief 
of  an  obstruction  of  the  ureter  has  been  found  to  be  followed  by 
an  excessive  secretion  of  urine  which  contained  albumen.  Where 
then  there  are  such  repeated  sudden  collapses  and  dilatations  the 
advance  of  the  hydronephrosis  is  much  more  complete. 

At  first  the  dilated  pelvis  and  calices  contain  urine,  but  as  the 
condition  gets  fully  established  the  urinary  constituents  become 
absorbed,  and  a  watery,  albuminous  fluid  is  found.  Sometimes 
the  dilatation  is  due  to  a  calculus  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and 
in  that  case  there  may  be  inflammation,  possibly  with  suppuration. 
If  pus  fills  the  cyst,  then  the  condition  is  designated  pyonephrosis. 

It  sometimes  happens  that,  where  a  prolonged  obstruction  has 
existed,  the  external  fatty  capsule  of  the  kidney  is  greatly  thick- 
ened, while  only  a  moderate  hydronephrosis  exists,  the  external 
outline  of  the  organ  being  not  at  all  increased.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  an  oedema  of  the  capsule  following  the  obstruction  of  the 
ureter  may  be  the  cause  of  this  ffreat  new  formation  of  fat  by 
aftbrdinff  an  extra  supply  of  nourishing  fluid,  or  perhaps  by  acting 
as  a  prolonged  irritant. 

We  sometimes  meet  with  cases  resembling  hydronephrosis,  but 
in  which  some  of  the  cysts,  representing  dilated  calices,  do  not 
communicate  with  the  pelvis,  but  form  independent  cysts.  This 
occurs  when  from  inflammation  there  has  been  partial  or  complete 
obliteration  of  the  pelvis.  The  inflammation  may  be  causea  by 
the  presence  of  calculi  in  the  pelvis,  and  some  of  the  cysts  may 
contain  calculi.  Again,  an  inflammation  of  the  pelvis  may  extend 
to  a  dilated  calyx,  which,  with  others,  is  afterwards  shut  ofiT  by 
adhesion  and  obliteration  of  the  pelvis.  In  that  case  we  may  have 
a  cyst  full  of  pus,  or  of  the  pultaceous  material  which  we  have 
seen  to  result  from  changes  in  the  pus  in  pyonephrosis,  and  such 
cysts  may  be  alongside  others  which  have  serous  contents,  these 
latter  having  been  shut  off  before  inflammation  has  extended  ta 
them. 

TUMORS  OF  THE  KIDNEY. 

Cysts  are  of  peculiarly  frequent  occurrence  and  of  several 
kinds.  We  have  already  seen  that  in  the  contracted  kidney  it  is 
common  to  meet  with  small  cysts  which  are  the  result  of  dilatation 
of  the  uriniferous  tubules  and  Malpighian  capsules  from  obstruc- 
tion of  the  tubules. 

Simple  Cysts  are  frequently  met  with  in  kidneys  which  are 
otherwise  perfectly  normal,  and  the  cysts  themselves  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  seriously  interfere  with  the  functions  of  the  organ.  They 
are  larger  or  smaller  well-formed  cysts,  which  not  infrequently 
project  from  the  surface  of  the  organ.  They  contain  usually  a 
clear  fluid,  but  the  fluid  is  sometimes  colloid  in  character.  The 
wall  of  the  cyst  is  composed  of  connective  tissue  lined  with  a 
proper  tessellated  epithelium.     These  cysts  sometimes  grow  to  a 
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large  size,  and  may  push  aside  the  renal  tissue  to  a  large  extent 
It  18  probal)le  that  they  are  of  congenital  origin,  arising  by  ftptal 
obstruction  of  one  or  more  uriniferoue  tubules.  The  obstruction 
and  the  beginning:  of  the  cyst  are  congenital,  as  those  formed  in 
after-life  do  not  apparently  form  such  perfect  cysts. 

CrsToiD  Degeneration  of  the  kidneys  is  also  a  condition  of 
congenital   origin,  at  least  in   many  cases,  and  probably    in    all. 
The  whole  kidney  is  converted    into  a 
Pio.  286.  congeries  of  cysts  of  larger  and  smaller 

size.  The  cysts  form  rounded  promi- 
nences from  the  surface,  and  on  section 
(Fig.  285)  they  are  seen  to  replace  the 
renal  tissue.  The  wall  of  the  cyst  ia 
composed  of  tunica  propria  with  well- 
formed  tessellated  epithelium  lining  it. 
It  contains  usually  a  clear  fluid,  but 
the  fluid  may  be  brownish  or  even 
hemorrhagic,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
it  contains  the  constituents  of  the 
urine,  often  with  albumen,  and  some- 
times throws  down  a  granular  precipi- 
tate of  uric  acid.  Between  the  cysts 
there  ie  very  little  space,  but  there  are 
traces  of  remaining  renal  tissue,  and 
the  pelvis  and  ureter  are  present.  The 
outline  of  the  organ  is  greatly  enlarg'ed. 
measuring  sometimes  in  the  new-bom 
child  as  much  as  eight  inches  by  four. 
„  ..    ,  ,       ,  ,.,  Kidnevs  of  this  kind  have  been  fre- 

Th»  qrgim  u  showo  id  seciion  and  qi*-'"tly  ""«*  ^"th  m  new-bom  Children, 
ii  made  up  of  n  congeriee  of  oyni  ^"<^  from  their  size  they  may  seriously 
of  vnriout  tiiei.    (Virn;n.>w.)  interfere  mth  parturition,  even  requir- 

ing evisceration  before  delivery  can  be 
effected.  It  is  of  importance  to  note  that  this  condition  often 
coexists  with  other  congenital  defects,  such  as  hydrocephalus, 
defective  urinarv-  bladder,  and  horse-shoe  kidney.  But  cystoid 
degeneration  is  also  met  with  in  the  adult,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  functions  of  the  organs  may  be  pre-served  for  a  long  time, 
although  both  ki<lney8  are  composed  of  a  eongei-ics  of  cysts.  The 
author  met  with  a  ease  in  which  the  patient  died  at  the  age  of 
forty-three.  For  eighteen  years  before  his  death  there  had  been 
recurring  attacks  of  hematuria,  and  he  at  last  died  with  uriemic 
symptoms.  The  kidnevs  were  much  enlarged  and  cystic,  but  with 
some  renal  tissue  remaining  between  the  cysts. 

The  cystoid  degeneration  in  all  probability  arises  by  obstruction 
of  the  uriniferous  tubules.  Vircliow  has  found  in  some  cases  an 
obstruction  of  the  papillte  apparently  from  a  fatal  inflammation. 
The  fact  that  these  cysts  contain  the  urinary  constituents  is  also 
much  in  favor  of  the  view  that  they  arise  by  obstruction  of  the 
tubules.     Those  met  with  in  the  adult  are  also  most  probably  of 
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congenital  origin,  although  they  may  have  grown  on  into  adult  life. 
In  the  author's  case  there  was  a  congenital  malformation  of  the 
aortic  valve,  indicating  perhaps  a  proclivity  to  malformations. 

Primary  Cancer. — This  is  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and 
is  usually  unilateral,  although  there  have  been  cases  of  bilateral 
cancer.  The  tumor  is  virtually  a  cancerous  degeneration  of  the 
organ.  The  kidney  may  be  completely  converted  into  a  tumor 
which  sometimes  attains  a  very  large  size,  retaining  the  general 
shape  of  the  or^an  and  covered  by  its  capsule.  But  in  some  cases 
only  a  part  of  the  kidney  is  involved,  and  in  that  case,  while  the 
affected  part  retains  the  general  shape  of  the  organ,  although 
enlarged,  the  remaining  piece  of  kidney  has  quite  its  normal 
appearance.  To  the  naked  eye,  it  is  as  if  a  portion  of  kidney 
were  transformed ;  and  with  the  microscope  it  can  be  seen,  at  the 
margin  of  normal  and  pathological,  that  the  tumor  is  advancing 
by  a  conversion  of  the  proper  kidney  tissue.     The  epithelium  of 

Fig.  286. 


A  uriniferuud  tubule  nt  the  border  of  an  advancing  cancer.     The  epithelium  is  undergoing 

transformation.     X  300. 

the  tubules  is  multiplying  so  as  to  form  the  cancerous  epithelium, 
and  is  becoming  irregular  in  form  (Fi^.  286),  while  the  cancerous 
stroma  is  being  formed  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  organ. 

These  tumors  are  usually  very  soft,  but  may  be  firmer.  They 
present  a  remarkable  tendency  to  break  down  the  walls  of  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  of  the  renal  veins,  so  as  to  project  in  a 
fungatin^  fashion  into  these.  Hence  arise  hematuria  on  the  one 
hand  and  thrombosis  of  the  veins  on  the  other.  The  thrombosis 
may  be  very  extensive,  the  clot  propagating  itself  in  various 
directions.  Pulmonary  embolism  may  result,  and  cancerous 
elements  may  be  present  in  the  obstructing  material.  In  a  case 
observed  by  the  author  cancer  cells  were  found  in  coagula  in  the 
pulmonary  artery,  and  in  the  heart. 

Secondary  Cancers  occur  not  infrequently  when  the  cancerous 
elements  have  got  into  the  systemic  circulation.  They  form 
multiple  tumors. 

Sarcoma,  as  a  primary  tumor,  is  rare  in  the  kidney,  but  sec- 
ondary tumors  of  this  kind  are  tolerably  common.  Of  the 
primary  sarcomas  reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  myo- 
sarcoma, which  is  usually  a  small  tumor  not  larger  than  a  pea, 
but  may  be  of  large  dimensions.  The  lymphosarcoma  sometimes 
forms  bulky  infiltrations  of  the  kidney,  and  leukemic  lymphoid 
infiltrations  may  be  very  similar. 
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FiBBOHAS  of  small  size  are  common  in  the  kidney,  and  ^me 
have  occurred  of  large  size.     Lipomas  have  also  been  met  with. 


PARASITES. 

The  ECBiNOCOCCUS  is  of  occasional  occurrence,  sometimes  along' 
with  a  simultaneous  hydatid  cyst  of  the  liver.  There  is  here,  as 
in  the  liver,  a  large  mother-cyst  surrounded  by  a  distinct  connec- 
tive-tissue capsule,  and  containing  the  usual  daughter-cysts  and 
broad-capsules.  The  cyst  not  infrequently  bursts  into  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney,  and  the  daughter-cysts  and  heads  may  be  evacuated 
by  the  urioe;  or  rupture  may  occur  into  the  pleura.  Sometimes 
the  parasite  dies,  and  the  cyst  comes  to  be  occupied  by  a  pultaceous 
material  in  which  the  remains  of  the  chitinous  membranes  are 
found  (Fig.  287).  The  stratified  character  of  this  membrane  is 
here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  liver,  of  assistance  in  distinguishing  the 
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nature  of  the  cyst,  especially  as  all  other  trace  of  the  parasite,  even 
the  booklets,  may  have  disappeared.  The  kidney  tissue  may  be 
considerably  opened  up  and  pushed  aside  by  this  paraaite. 

The  FiLARiA  SANGUINIS  occurs  probably  in  the  adult  form  in  the 
lymphatic  vessels  of  the  kidney.  The  embryos  have  been  met 
with  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  kidney  and  in  the  caTLOue  CRiNB 
which  seems  to  be  the  result  of  the  presence  of  the  parasite. 


B.— THE  URINARY  BLADDER  AND  URETHRA. 

CosuBNiTAL  Malformations. — These  are  chiefly  represented  by 
BXTBoVERsiON  OF  THE  BLADDER.  In  this  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
bladder  and  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  abdominal  wall  are 
wanting,  so  that  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder  fills  the  gap,  and 
is  continuous  at  its  margins  with  the  skin.  The  symphysis  pubis 
is  also  usually  incomplete,  the  rami  ending  in  rounded  lateral 
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prominences ;  the  urethra  is  also  laid  open  on  its  superior  aspect, 
the  'bladder  being  continued  in  the  form  of  a  gutter  into  the 
urethra.  There  are  also  generally  other  coincident  defects  in  the 
organs  of  generation.  The  abdominal  viscera  bulge  out  the  wall 
of  the  bladder  which  forms  a  red  convex  surface  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen.  On  this  exposed  surface  the  openings  of  the 
ureters  may  be  seen  with  the  urine  trickling  from  them.  The 
mucous  membrane  is  usually  inflamed  and  bleeds  readily,  and 
as  the  urine  escapes  involuntarily  the  skin  around  is  irritated  and 
frequently  excoriated. 

Occasionally  the  urachus  remains  open,  gene'rally  from  obstruc- 
tion in  the  urethra.  If  the  patency  be  complete,  the  urine  will 
come  away  from  its  aperture  at  the  umbilicus. 

Perforation  and  Rupture  op  the  Bladder. — Rupture  may  be 
produced  in  various  ways.  It  may  be  by  a  direct  wound,  by 
fracture  of  the  pelvis,  by  injuries  during  parturition.  Then  ulcera- 
tion not  infrequently  produces  perforation,  ulceration  from  stone 
on  rare  occasions,  but  most  frequently  the  ulceration  of  a  cancer. 
Lastly,  the  bladder  may  be  ruptured  by  a  blow,  or  by  a  catheter 
being  pushed  through  its  wall,  but  this  will  hardly  occur  unless  its 
wall  has  already  been  greatly  thinned  by  dilatation  or  ulceration. 

These  conditions  are  important  chiefly  in  their  consequences, 
leading  as  they  commonly  do  either  (1)  to  extravasation  of  urine 
in  the  surrounding  tissue,  or  (2)  to  the  formation  of  fistulous  com- 
munications with  the  surface  or  neighboring  canals. 

Simple  extravasation  of  urine  is  not  in  itself  serious.  The 
normal  urine  is  a  bland  fluid,  and  it  may  flow  from  a  severed 
ureter  or  a  ruptured  bladder  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  without 
producing  any  peritonitis,  the  urine  being  absorbed  by  the  perito- 
neum ana  again  excreted  by  the  kidney.  It  is  when  the  extrava- 
sated  urine  undergoes  alkaline  decomposition  that  it  acquires 
excessively  irritating  characters.  The  urine  being  an  exceedingly 
decomposable  fluid,  and  being  kept  at  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  it  rapidly  decomposes  if  the  proper  organisms  find  access  to 
it.  The  products  of  decomposition  lead  to  the  usual  violent  septic 
inflammations  associated  with  necrosis  and  suppuration. 

Fistulous  openings  from  rupture  of  the  bladder  may  be  into  the 
uterus  or  vagina,  into  the  rectum,  or  on  to  the  surface  of  the  skin. 
From  these  fistulae  the  urine  passes  involuntarily  as  it  reaches  the 
bladder,  there  being  no  sphincter  to  retain  it.  They  occur  also  as 
a  result  of  perforation  of  the  bladder  from  without,  especially 
from  the  uterus  and  vagina,  the  cause  of  perforation  being  some- 
times cancer  of  these  parts,  sometimes  sloughing  from  injury 
during  parturition. 

Dilatation  and  Hypertrophy  of  the  Bladder. — A  simple 
DILATATION  may  occur  from  a  sudden  obstruction  to  the  urethra, 
or  from  paralysis  of  the  muscles  concerned  in  emptying  the 
bladder.    In  this  way  a  very  extreme  general  dilatation  may  result. 
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Hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat  is  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence as  a  result  of  some  obstruction  either  at  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  or  in  the  urethra.  The  commonest  cause  is  enlargement 
of  the  prostate  leading  to  the  prominence  of  the  so-called  middle 
lobe  at  the  internal  orifice  of  the  urethra.  The  muscular  coat  of 
the  bladder  is  in  the  form  of  bundles  of  muscular  fibre-cells  which 
run  in  special  directions.  The  muscular  coat  is  therefore  not  a 
homogeneous  layer,  but  more  like  a  network  of  interlacing  bands. 
It  is  so  at  least  when  the  bladder  is  distended,  the  bands  coming 
closer  together  as  the  bladder  contracts.  When  hypertrophy 
occurs  these  bundles  increase  greatly  in  size,  and  the  internal  ones 
raise  the  mucous  membrane  into  elongated  prominences.  As  the 
bundles  interlace,  the  result  is  that  the  internal  surface  of  the 
bladder  presents  a  network  of  prominent  trabeculse  which  suggest 
the  appearance  of  the  internal  surface  of  a  ventricle  of  the  heart. 

A3  these  trabeculse  interlace,  little  spaces  are  left  between  them 
in  the  form  of  small  pouches.  Sometimes  these  pouches  undergo 
considerable  enlargement,  and  we  may  have  diverticula  formed 
in  this  way,  which  sometimes  attain  to  a  considerable  size.  The 
diverticulum  is  originally  formed  of  the  mucous  membrane  pushed 
out  between  the  thickened  muscular  trabeculse.  When  small  it 
will  be  contained  in  the  thickened  wall  of  the  bladder  and  emptied 
during  micturition.  But  as  it  deepens  and  projects  outside  the 
wall  of  the  bladder  it  becomes  free  of  the  muscular  coat,  and  as 
it  possesses  no  muscular  coat  of  its  own  the  eflTect  of  contraction 
of  the  bladder  during  micturition  will  be  to  force  the  urine  into  it, 
just  as  it  is  forced  into  the  urethra.  The  diverticulum  is  liable  in 
this  case  to  periodical  dilatation.  The  urine  also  will  stagnate  in 
it,  and  if  decomposition  occurs,  then  there  will  be  inflammatory 
disturbances  in  the  wall  of  the  diverticulum.  New  formation  of 
connective  tissue  occurs,  and  as  this  tissue  is  at  first  soft  the  recur- 
ring dilatation  during  micturition  causes  it  to  yield  so  that  a  con- 
tinuous enlargement  goes  on.  In  this  way  we  sometimes  meet 
with  a  large  sac,  usually  behind  the  bladder  and  communicating 
with  it  by  a  narrow  neck  (Fig.  288).  The  sac  may  be  larger  than 
the  bladder  itself,  and  it  presents  a  somewhat  thick  fibrous  wall 
with  signs  of  recent  inflammation  internally. 

In  diverticula  of  moderate  or  large  size  calculi  are  liable  to  form 
from  the  stagnation  of  the  urine.  Or  a  calculus  may  slip  into  such 
a  pouch  and  escape  detection  with  the  sound. 

Disturbances  of  the  Circulation  in  the  Bladder. — Passive 
Hyperemia  occurs  in  consequence  of  obstruction  in  the  veins  by 
tumors  or  otherwise.  Sometimes  in  such  cases  the  veins  of  the 
mucous  membrane  undergo  great  dilatation  and  become  varicose, 
especially  in  the  floor  of  the  bladder,  giving  rise  to  vesical  hjsmor- 
RHOIDS.  The  dilated  veins  may  even  obstruct  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra,  and  there  is  sometimes  hemorrhage  from  them. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  bladder  may  occur  also  in  consequence 
of  the  irritation  of  calculi,  from  tubercular  ulcers,  from  papillary 
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and  cancerous  tumors.  There  may  be  hemorrhages  from  the 
mucous  membrane  in  scurvy,  hemorrhagic  smallpox,  etc.  If  the 
bleeding  into  tlie  bladder  be  considerable  the  blood  may  coagulate. 


Lurge  liivBTticulum  o[  urinary  blad 
proatata  and  prodaiio  urilhrB!  6,  divi 
bImddsraDddirertiiulum;  d,  rsotum. 

and  may  be  discharged  with  some  difficulty.     Or  it  may  mix  itself 
with  the  urine,  and  no  consistent  coagulum  be  formed. 

Inflammation  op  the  Bladder. — This  occurs  as  a  consequence 
of  various  kinds  of  irritation.  Stone  may  produce  it,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  gonorrhoea,  but  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  it  is 
alkaline  decomposition  of  the  urine. 

This  decomposition  of  the  urine  is  due  to  the  growth  of  bacteria, 
and  we  have  to  consider  how  the  bacteria  find  entrance.  They 
are  introduced  from  without,  and  mostly  by  the  passage  of  the 
catheter,  which,  as  it  were,  inoculates  the  contained  urine  with 
the  micro-organisms.  The  question  still  remains,  however,  how 
it  is  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  although  the  catheter  be 
used  without  taking  the  precaution  of  rendering  it  free  of  bacteria, 
no  decomposition  results.  The  answer  to  this  question  will  be 
found  in  the  kind  of  cases  in  which  decomposition  does  occur  in 
consequence  of  passing  the  catheter.  It  very  readily  occurs  in 
eases  of  paraplegia  in^vhich  the  urinary  bladder  is  paralyzed,  also, 
although  much  less  readily,  in  persons  with  dilatation  of  the 
bladder  in  consequence  of  enlargonieut  of  the  prostate  gland,  or 
obstruction  of  the  urethra.  It  occurs  also  readily  when  any 
amount  of  inflammation  already  exists,  as  from  the  irritation  of  a 
stone.  In  these  east-s  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  is 
abnormal.  In  the  case  of  spinal  paralysis  its  muscle  is  paralysed, 
and  probably  the  mucous  membrane  is  affected  in  its  nutrition. 
In  cases  of  dilatation  the  mucous  membrane  is  stretched,  and  in 
inflammation  it  ia  directly  altered.    We  may  infer,  therefore,  that 
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while  the  normal  mucous  membrane  is  able  to  prevent  the  multi- 
plication of  bacteria,  like  other  living  tissues,  the  altered  mucous 
membrane  is  less  able  to  do  so.  In  addition  to  this,  in  most  of 
the  cases  there  is  stagnation  of  the  urine,  and  the  organisms  get 
leave  to  multiply,  whereas  normally  they  are  carried  out  at  the 
first  micturition.  Besides  being  carried  in  by  the  catheter,  the 
bacteria  may  find  other  means  of  entrance,  as  by  fistulous  openings. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  in  the  case  of  the  short  female  urethra 
they  may  propagate  along  that  passage  from  the  vagina. 

The  products  of  decomposition  produce  the  usual  inflammatory 
manifestations  with  various  degrees  of  violence.  In  very  acute 
cases  there  is  great  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  it  may  be 
with  superficial  or  deep  sloughing.  In  more  chronic  cases  the 
mucous  membrane  gets  thickened  and  very  frequently  becomes 
the  seat  of  ulceration,  so  that  with  thickening  and  ulceration  there 
is  very  great  irregularity  of  the  surface,  sometimes  with  polypoid 
projections.  The  surface  is  occasionally  incrusted  with  phosphates 
deposited  by  the  alkaline  urine.  The  muscular  coat  is  often 
thickened,  especially  when  there  is  at  the  same  time  obstruction 
to  the  passage  of  the  urine,  and  there  is  the  usual  trabecular  ap- 
pearance, but  obscured  by  the  thickening  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  bladder  may  undergo  great  contraction  in  conse- 
quence of  this  chronic  inflammation,  the  new-formed  tissue  in 
the  mucous  membrane  shrinking. 

The  urine  contains  the  inflammatory  exudation  as  well  as  the 
products  of  decomposition.  In  acute  cases  there  may  be  con- 
siderable quantities  of  pus.  In  more  chronic  cases  the  urine  is 
thick  and  gelatinous  like  a  mucous  secretion.  The  toughness  does 
not,  however,  depend  on  the  presence  of  mucin,  but  is  occasioned 
by  the  albumen  of  the  inflammatory  exudation  being  acted  on  by 
the  alkaline  salts  in  the  urine.  It  is  well  known  that  the  presence 
of  pus  in  the  urine  may  be  detected  by  adding  an  alkali;  the  urine 
assumes  a  gelatinous  character.  The  pus  and  other  inflammatory 
products  in  the  bladder  are  similarly  acted  on  when  the  urine  be- 
comes alkaline,  and  we  have  the  viscid  character  referred  to. 
Under  the  microscope  the  urine  presents  abundant  pus-corpuscles 
and  epithelium,  with  immense  numbers  of  bacteria  and  crystals  of 
phosphates. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Bladder. — This  condition  is  usually  only 
a  part  of  much  more  extensive  tuberculosis.  There  is  often  a 
coincident  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney  and  ureter,  the  disease  having 
originated  there  and  extended  downwards  to  the  bladder,  or  more 
rarely  it  has  begun  in  the  bladder  and  passed  upwards.  Then  the 
vesieulie  seminales,  vas  deferens,  and  testicle  are  not  infrequently 
aiFected,  and  the  bladder  aflfection  may  be  due  to  propagation  from 
an  organ  as  far  off  as  the  testicle. 

The  tuberculosis  is  in  the  form  of  ulcers  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane which  at  first  are  circular,  but  acquire  various  shapes  by 
coalev«?cenee  (Fig.  289).    The  ulcers  are  mostly  superficial  and  their 
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edges  very  slightly  raised,  the  latter  having  a  pale  color,  so  that  the 
ulcer  is  surrounded  by  a  whitish  zone.  The  disease  begins  by  the 
formation  of  tubercles  in  the  mucous  membrane.  These  break 
down  and  form  ulcers,  which  continuously  extend  by  the  infiltra- 
tion of  their  walls  and  the  breaking  down  of  the  infiltration.    The 

Fig.  286. 


general  appearances  of  these  ulcers  are  very  well  shown  in  the 
annexed  figure  from  Virchow'a  work  on  tumors.  Their  super- 
ficial character  renders  them  liable  to  be  overlooked. 

Tumors  of  the  Bladder. — A  few  cases  of  fibroma  and  myoma 
have  been  described,  but  they  are  rare.  A  much  commoner  form 
ie  the  PAPrLLOMA.  This  ie  met  with  for  the  most  paii:  in  the  inferior 
parts  of  the  bladder,  and  forms  either  a  prominent  mass  with  pro- 
jecting papilliE  or  else  a  surface  covered  by  villi.  The  tendency 
of  these  villi  to  bleed  is  an  important  fact.  Sometimes  the  villi 
break  down  and  an  ulcer  forms.  In  any  case  they  discharge 
abundant  epithelium,  which  is  to  be  fouud  in  the  urine,  and  is  not 
to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  cancer. 

Cancer  of  the  bladder  is  mostly  met  with  in  the  form  of  villous 
cancer,  the  wall  of  the  bladder  beneath  the  villi  being  infiltrated 
with  the  cancerous  structures.  In  some  cases  the  structure  gives 
way  and  a  cancerous  ulcer  with  raised  edges  is  the  result.  There 
are  also  cancers  without  any  villous  projections  of  the  surface. 
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The  cancer  may  extend  to  neighboring  structures,  but  it  is  much 
more  common  for  a  cancer  originating  in  the  uterus  or  rectum  to 
extend  into  the  bladder  than  for  the  reverse  process  to  occur.  ^We 
have  already  seen  that  fistulous  communications  occur  in  this  way. 
Cysts  have  been  found,  especially  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
bladder. 

Parasites. — If  we  except  the  bacteria  already  referred  to,  para- 
sites in  the  bladder  are  of  secondary  importance.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  echinococcus  may  burst  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney, 
and  portions  of  the  parasite  will  pass  into  the  bladder.  Ascarides 
and  oxyurides  have  oeen  found  to  wander  into  the  bladder.  The 
distoma  haematobium,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  penetration  of  its 
ova  may  produce  considerable  irritation  and  hemorrhage.  The 
filaria  sanguinis  is  also  found  in  the  bladder  as  in  the  kidney  and 
its  pelvis. 

Sarcinse  have  been  found  in  the  urine  by  no  means  infrequently. 
From  what  has  already  been  stated  as  to  their  development  from 
the  blood,  their  occurrence  here  will  be  understood.  They  are 
met  with  in  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  bladder. 


CONCRETIONS  ANI?  CALCULI  IN  THE  BLADDER. 

These  consist  of  the  urinary  constituents,  normal  or  abnormal, 
deposited  in  bulk  so  as  to  form  distinct  smaller  or  larger  stones. 
We  have  to  consider  what  determines  this  abnormal  precipitation 
of  the  urinary  constituents,  and  we  may  begin  by  considering  how 
these  same  constituents  come  to  be  precipitated  in  the  urine  after 
evacuation. 

The  most  frequent  constituents  of  urinary  calculi  are  phosphates, 
uric  acid,  and  oxalate  of  lime.  Phosphates  are  precipitated  from 
alkaline  urine,  uric  acid  and  oxalate  of  lime  from  acid  urine.  The 
phosphates  are  deposited  abundantly  when  the  urine  undergoes  its 
usual  alkaline  decomposition,  uric  acid  and  oxalates  are  thrown 
down  in  crystals  when  the  urine,  at  the  time  of  evacuation  or 
afterwards,  becomes  unduly  acid,  the  deposition  of  oxalates  occur- 
ring usually  some  time  after  the  urine  has  been  passed,  so  that  this 
precipitate  often,  as  it  were,  powders  the  surface  of  other  deposits. 

Inside  the  bladder  or  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  phosphates  may 
be  deposited  because  of  undue  alkalinity,  especially  in  the  case  of 
alkaline  decomposition  of  the  urine.  These  often  form  an  external 
coating  on  other  stones  when,  from  decomposition,  the  urine  has 
become  alkaline.  Phosphates  are  also  frequently  deposited  on 
foreign  bodies  which  have  found  their  way  into  the  bladder,  such 
as  broken  bits  of  catheters. 

In  the  case  of  uric  acid  and  oxalate  of  lime  it  seems  that  some- 
times their  precipitation  is  due  to  an  excess  of  them  in  the  urine. 
This  applies  especially  to  the  oxalates,  and  there  are  undoubtedly 
cases  in  which  there  is  almost  continually  an  excess  of  oxalate  of 
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lime  in  the  urine  (oxalic  acid  diathesis).  But  in  both  cases  the 
substances  are  deposited  from  an  acid  urine,  and  in  the  case  of 
uric  acid  it  must  be  strongly  acid.  The  cause  of  this  abnormal 
acidity  is  not  always  clear.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  due  to 
excessive  development  of  acid  in  the  stomach. 

The  formation  of  calculi  of  uric  acid  and  oxalate  seems  always 
to  begin  in  the  kidney,  and  even  in  some  cases  in  the  uriniferous 
tubules.  In  these  and  in  the  pelvis  it  is  very  common  to  find 
small  concretions  of  uric  acid,  forming  the  so-called  sand  and 
GRAVEL,  composed  of  aggregates  of  uric  acid  crystals,  usually 
rounded  in  shape  and  of  a  brownish-red  color.  There  may  even 
be  large  concretions  of  uric  acid  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  In 
connection  with  the  formation  of  the  uric  acid  and  oxalate  calculi 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  two  bodies  are  often  combined 
in  one  calculus,  the  mulberry  stone  especially  having  frequently  a 
nucleus  of  uric  acid,  and  perhaps  layers  of  it  alternating  with  the 
oxalate. 

It  may  now  be  convenient  to  give  a  brief  description  of  the 
different  forms  of  calculi,  with  an  indication  of  the  chemical 
methods  for  determining  their  constitution.  As  a  rule  it  is  con- 
venient to  have  the  calculus  sawn  through  the  middle  with  a 
lapidary's  saw,  so  that  the  arrangement  of  its  layers  may  be  seen 
and  the  character  of  its  nucleus. 

The  URIC  acid  calculus  is  the  most  frequent.  It  is  usually  a 
small  oval  stone  with  small  rounded  prominences  regularly  dis- 
tributed over  the  surface.  The  color  varies  from  a  light  fawm  to  a 
deep  brick-red.  It  is  heavy  for  its  size,  and  of  hard  consistence. 
Uric  acid  is  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  acids,  but  very  soluble 
in  caustic  alkalies  and  weak  solutions  of  alkaline  carbonates.  A 
convenient  test  is  the  murexid  reaction.  A  fragment  of  the  calculus 
is  treated  with  a  drop  of  strong  nitric  acid  and  heated.  Effer- 
vescence occurs,  and  the  heat  is  continued  till  a  dry  yellowish-red 
residue  remains.  When  caustic  ammoniar  is  added  a  bright  violet- 
red  hue  is  developed. 

Calculi  formed  of  urates  are  rare,  the  salts  being  urates  of 
ammonia  and  magnesia.  They  are  small  soft  concretions  formed 
in  the  kidney,  and  are  distinguished  by  their  solubility  in  boiling 
water.  They  hardly  deserve  to  be  reckoned  among  the  vesical 
calculi. 

The  OXALATE  OF  LIME  OR  MULBERRY  CALCULUS  is  a  vcry  important 
form.  Sometimes  small  stones  are  discharged  as  gravel,  forming 
smooth,  round,  grayish  balls  like  hemp  seeds.  The  calculus  proper 
is  mostly  of  an  irregularly  spherical  shape,  tuberculated  on  the 
surface  like  a  mulberry,  and  of  a  grayish  or  nearly  black  color. 
On  section  it  is  seen  to  be  in  layers,  some  of  them  generally  com- 
posed of  uric  aid,  which  usually  forms  the  nucleus.  The  calculus 
contains  abundant  organic  material  which  holds  the  coloring 
matter,  so  that  when  the  oxalate  is  dissolved  out  the  organic  basis 
often  retains  the  shape  of  the  calculus.   Oxalate  of  lime  is  insoluble 
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in  the  alkaline  carbonates  and  organic  acids,  but  soluble  in  nitric 
and  hydrochloric  acids.     If  a  fragment  be  heated  on  a  piece  oi 

{)latinum  before  the  blow-pipe  it  becomes  black,  swells  up,  and 
eaves  a  bulky  white  ash  of  caustic  lime  which  renders  litmus  blue. 
Calculi  of  BASIC  PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME  alouc  are  very  rare.     They 
form  comparatively  small  yellowsh  or  grayish-white  stones,  rather 
hard  and  smooth  on  the  surface. 

The  MIXED  OR  TRiBASic  PHOsPHATic  CALCULUS  is  very  common,  at 
least  many  calculi  are  partly  formed  of  these  salts,  although  few- 
are  so  entirely.  The  phosphates  are  deposited  from  alkaline  urine 
as  a  light,  bulky,  white  substance,  which  is  commonly  very  brittle. 
The  salts  are  insoluble  in  water  and  alkalies,  but  are  very  soluble 
in  acids.  When  a  fragment  is  heated  in  the  blow-pipe  flame,  the 
salts  melt  and  form  a  hard  enamel ;  hence  this  form  is  often  called 

the  FUSIBLE  CALCULUS. 

The  CARBONATE  OF  LIME  CALCULUS  is  rare.  It  forms  small,  round, 
soft  stones.  The  salt  dissolves  with  eflervescence  on  adding  an 
acid,  leaving  an  organic  matrix  of  the  shape  of  the  stone. 

Cystine  forms  calculi  in  persons  who  are  subjects  of  cystinuria. 
It  appears  as  if  by  a  congenital  derangement  of  the  nutritive  pro- 
cesses such  persons  form  cystine,  to  a  certain  extent  probably  in 
place  of  uric  acid;  and  this  peculiarity  occurs  frequently  in  several 
members  of  the  same  family.  The  urine,  continuously  or  fre- 
quently, contains  flat  hexagonal  crystals  of  cystine,  and  these  may 
be  already  present  in  the  urine  at  the  time  of  evacuation,  or  may 
be  deposited  after  the  urine  has  stood  for  a  time.  The  cystine 
may  begin  to  be  deposited  in  the  uriniferous  tubules  so  that  calculi 
are  formed  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  or  it  may  be  deposited  in 
the  bladder.  The  stones  are  oval  in  shape  and  have  a  waxy  con- 
sistence. The  surface  is  brownish  or  greenish-yellow  in  color,  and 
crystals  can  often  be  separated  from  it.  The  stone  may  be  buried 
in  a  shell  of  phosphates.  Cystine  is  soluble  in  alkalies,  mineral 
acids,  and  oxalic  acid. 

Xanthine  calculi  are  exceedingly  rare.  The  substance  is  allied 
to  uric  acid,  and  the  stones  are  Tike  those  of  uric  acid  but  of  a 
redder  color.  On  applying  the  murexid  test  to  a  fragment  of  such 
a  stone,  it  is  found  to  dissolve  in  nitric  acid  but  without  effer- 
vescence ;  the  addition  of  ammonia  gives  an  orange  color. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  URETHRA. 

Of  these  the  most  important  are  the  inflammations. 

Gonorrhcea  is  a  specific  inflammation  accompanied  by  redness 
and  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  with  purulent  exudation, 
sometimes  mixed  with  blood.  The  inflammation  is  thus  at  first 
acute,  and  it  may  result  in  suppuration  around  the  urethra,  in  the 
prostate  or  in  the  testicle,  the  virus  in  the  last-mentioned  case 
probably  propagating  itself  along  the  vas  deferens.     There  may  be 
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an  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  as  a  consequence  of  the 
inflammation. 

If  the  acute  stage  subside  there  often  remains  a  chronic  inflam- 
mation, characterized  mainly  by  a  persistent  mucous  or  muco- 
purulent discharge.  As  in  other  chronic  catarrhs  there  is  new 
formation  of  connective  tissue,  and  in  the  male  urethra  this  fre- 
quently leads  to  stricture.  The  new-formed  connective  tissue 
contracting  narrows  the  tube,  and  sometimes  quite  a  hard  cicatri- 
cial tissue  occupies  the  mucous  membrane  and  submucous  tissue. 
Or  the  thickening  majr  be  mainly  in  the  mucous  membrane  which 
bulges  inwards  and  forms  folds  which  obstruct  the  calibre  in  the 
male  urethra,  or  form  projecting  or  prolapsed  folds  in  the  female. 

Besides  gonorrhoea  we  may  have  inflammations  produced  by 
other  causes.  A  simple  catarrh  may  arise,  especially  m  the  female 
urethra,  sometimes  from  propagation  of  an  inflammation  from 
neighboring  parts. 


DISEASES   OF   THE   FEMALE   GENERATIVE   ORGAXS. 


Introductory. — It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  these  organs 
are  specially  liable  to  disease  from  their  functional  relations.  At 
the  times  of  menstruation  and  pregnancy  very  extraordinary 
changes  occur,  some  of  which,  although  strictly  physiological, 
border  on  the  pathological.  The  anatomical  relations  ot  the 
internal  organs  of  generation  in  the  female  have  also  to  be  taken 
carefully  into  account  in  connection  with  the  changes  in  position 
to  which  the  uterus  is  especially  liable.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
take  up  the  individual  portions  of  the  oro:an8  of  generation  sepa- 
rately, but  for  purposes  of  convenience  the  malformations  of  the 
whole  set  of  organs  will  be  taken  together. 


MALFORMATIONS  OF  THE  FEMALE  ORGANS. 

In  treating  of  this  subject  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  internal  and  external  organs  have  no  connection  with  each 
other  in  their  origins,  and  so  the  malformations  of  the  one  are 
not  necessarily  connected  with  the  malformations  of  the  other. 


Hermaphroditism. — This  name  implies  the  union  of  the  two 
sexes  in  the  same  individual.  So  far  as  the  internal  organs  are 
concerned,  such  a  condition  is  rendered  possible  by  the  tact  that 
in  every  foetus  the  embryonic  structures  for  both  sexes  are  present 
at  a  certain  period  of  development ;  the  Wolffian  ducts  go  to  form 
the  male  organs,  and  the  Miillerian  ducts  go  to  form  the  female 
organs.  It  is  by  the  subsequent  retroo;re8sion  of  one  of  these  and 
the  preponderance  of  the  other  that  the  sex  of  the  child  is  deter- 
mined. It  is  well  known  that  in  the  adult  the  testicle  is  repre- 
sented in  the  female  by  the  parovarium,  and  the  ovary  is  repre- 
sented in  the  male  by  the  hydatid  of  Morgagni,  which  lies  beside 
the  epidydimis,  while  the  vesicula  prostatica  represents  the  uterus. 

These  facts  indicate  that  we  may  have  a  true  hermaphroditism, 
in  which  ovary  and  testicle  are  both  represented.  Cases  have 
been  recorded  in  which,  on  both  sides,  both  of  these  glands  have 
been  present,  one  of  them,  however,  generally  ill-developed.  This 
would  form  a  true  bilateral  hermaphroditism.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  may  be  a  testicle  on  one  side  and  an  ovary  on  the 
other,  forming  a  true  lateral  hermaphroditism.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  in  such  cases  to  be  careful,  and  not  to  conclude  that  an 
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organ  is  testis  or  ovary  from  its  mere  position,  but  to  subject  it  to 
microscopic  examinatiou. 

It  is  clear  that  the  sex  of  an  individual  is  determined  by  the 
existence  of  the  testicle  on  the  one  hand  or  the  ovary  on  the  other, 
and  no  case  is  truly  bisexual  unless  both  these  glands  are  present. 
But  there  are  cases  in  which,  with  the  sex  determined  by  the  pres- 
ence of  ovaries  or  testicles,  the  other  parts  present  the  structures 
belonging  to  difterent  sexes.  In  such  cases  the  designation  pseudo- 
hermaphroditism is  used,  and,  according  as  the  ovaries  or  the 
testicles  are  the  glands  present,  they  are  male  or  female. 

In  cases  of  male  pseudo-hermapiiroditism,  three  different  com- 
binations may  be  recognized,  but  in  all  there  are  testicles  present. 
(1)  Internal,  In  this  case  the  external  organs  are  those  of  tne  male 
and  the  testes  are  present,  but  from  the  prostatic  urethra  a  canal 
arises  which  represents  an  elementary  vagina  with  a  uterus  at  its 
extremity,  sometimes  with  Fallopian  tubes.  The  uterus  may  be 
of  the  regular  form  but  small,  or  it  may  be  two-horned,  or  with 
one  horn  and  a  Fallopian  tube.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
vesicula  prostatica  is  the  representative  in  the  male  of  the  vagina 
and  uterus,  and  the  condition  we  are  now  considering  is  an  exag- 
geration of  that  pouch  due  to  an  unusual  persistence  of  the  lower 
part  of  Mliller's  ducts.  There  may  be  all  degrees  of  this  persist- 
ence, but  the  case  is  not  one  of  pseudo-hermaphroditism  unless 
there  is  something  that  can  be  called  a  vagina  and  uterus,  even  if 
very  rudimentary.  (2)  Compleie  male  pseudo-hennaphroditism  is  the 
condition  in  which,  while  the  glands  are  the  testes,  all  the  remain- 
ing organs,  both  internal  and  external,  approach  to  those  of  the 
female.  This  arises  by  a  persistence  of  Mliller's  ducts  and  an 
imperfect  closure  of  the  urethra.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that, 
as  the  external  generative  organs  arise  from  the  same  foetal  struct- 
ures in  both  sexes,  they  cannot  really  represent  both  the  female 
and  the  male  sexes  in  the  same  person.  But  as  the  male  organs 
present,  as  it  were,  a  further  development,  chiefly  consisting  in 
enlargement  of  the  clitoris  and  closing  in  of  the  urinary  passage 
to  form  a  urethra,  we  may  have,  by  arrest  of  development,  more 
or  less  approach  to  the  condition  of  the  female  organs.  (3)  Ex- 
ternal nude  pseudo'liermapl^roditism  is  characterized  by  the  external 
organs  presenting  the  characters  of  those  of  the  female,  while  the 
entire  internal  organs  are  those  of  the  male.  The  cases  are  to  be 
excluded  in  which  there  is  simply  an  opening  up  of  the  urethra 
(hypospadias)  from  arrest  of  development.  There  must,  in  addi- 
tion, be  an  approach  in  the  form  of  the  organs  to  those  of  the 
female.  At  the  same  time  the  general  form  of  the  body  is  that 
of  the  female.  Several  such  cases  have  been  married  as  females, 
and  the  true  sex  only  discovered  on  post-mortem  examination. 

Female  pseudo-hermaphroditism  is  of  much  more  rare  occur- 
rence than  male  and  is  susceptible  of  similar  division.  In  all  these 
forms  there  are  ovaries,  and  the  variations  are  in  the  other  organs. 
There  is  (1)  the  internal  in  which  with  well-developed  female  organs, 
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both  external  and  internal,  there  are  male  organs  present  in  the 
persistence  of  the  Wolffian  ducts,  tubes  passing  from  the  par- 
ovarium to  the  uterus  or  vagina.  This  condition  is  excessively 
rare,  although  in  rumiuating  animals  it  is  a  normal  condition. 
(2)  Complete  female  pseudo-kennaphroditism  presents  the  male  form  of 
the  external  organs  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  male  internal  organs, 
while  the  ovaries  are  the  glands  present.  In  one  case  the  male 
organs  were  complete  as  far  as  the  prostate,  but  from  this  sprang 
vagina,  uterus,  and  Fallopian  tubes.  (3)  In  exlemal  femaU  pseudo- 
hermaphroditism the  external  parts  have  the  characters  of  the  male 
while  the  internal  have  those  of  the  female.  It  will  be  understood 
that  an  elongation  of  the  clitoris  will  cause  the  parts  to  approach 
to  those  of  the  male,  and  some  cases  present  nothing  more  than 
this.  The  name  hermaphrodite  can  hardly  be  applied  unless  there 
ia  as  well  a  type  of  body  approaching  that  of  the  male,  A  caae  is 
recorded  in  which  the  real  sex  was  only  suspected  when  the  person 
became  pregnant. 

Other  Malformations  op  the  Female  Organs.  —  "We  have 
DEFECT  of  various  parts  and  in  various  forms.  The  ovaries  may 
be  wanting  or  may  remain  rudimentary.  The  uterus  may  be 
wanting,  and  with  it  the  Fallopian  tubes;  or  it  may  be  quite 
rudimentary  {Fig.  290),  presenting  perhaps  a  solid  rudiment,  or 
merely  two  diverging  horns.     With  this  the  vagina  is  often  de- 


Rndlmsntar;  utarua.     (Ghiilt  HRniTT,  from  Kunhahi..) 

fective.  Then  the  uterus  may  remain  in  the  adult  of  the  foetal  or 
infantile  form.  Again,  the  uterus  or  vagina  may  be  imperforate, 
or  the  hymen  imperforate.  There  are  also  various  defects  of  the 
external  organs,  as  absence  of  the  vulva,  the  vagina  and  urethra 
opening  bv  a  small  aperture  in  the  region  which  the  vulva  should 
occupy,  I'he  hymen  may  be  absent,  or  it  may  present  fimbriated 
processes  sometimes  so  large  as  to  project  externally. 

A  very  interesting  and  important  malformation  is  the  double 
uterus.  This  arises  by  reason  of  the  two  Miiller'a  ducts  uniting 
imperfectl}',  and  there  may  be  several  varieties.     We  may  have 
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the  uterue  forming  two  distinct  diverging  home,  and  each  with  a 
separate  vagina.  Or  the  two  hornB  may  unite  beiow  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  extent  (Fig.  291),  the  cavities  remaining  separate,  and 


with  the  vagioa  single  or  double.  Or  the  two  horns  may  be  so 
united  that  the  cavity  of  the  neck  or  even  a  portion  of  the  body  ia 
single. 

Fig.  292. 


Ulerui  DDimmit.  Tha  pkrU  arc  vlewxl  from  bahiod,  knd  th«  dliUndsd  blftddar  oooupiai 
the  backgraond.  Tha  right  hom  la  l>Tga  Kod  runa  iato  tha  Fsllopima  tuba  irhoro  flmbrialad 
aitremll;  ia  ibowii.  Tbera  la  no  prapar  Isft  born,  tba  FkllopiftD  tuba  *od  roaod  ligament 
■priDging  from  tha  bua  of  tha  right  horn.    (Qrailt  Hewitt  from,  Eusihiiti.,) 

There  are  cases,  again,  in  which,  without  any  indication  of 
separate  cornua,  the  uterus  is  divided  up  the  middle  by  a  septum, 
each  half  with  a  separate  cervix  and  sometimes  a  separate  vagina. 
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Or  the  division  may  be  only  partial,  the  body  of  the  uterus  having 
usually  a  septum,  while  the  cervix  has  none. 

The  UTERUS  UNICORNIS  occurs  when  one  Miiller's  duct  is  unde- 
veloped. This  uterus  is  a  lonff  thin  structure  which  curves  to  one 
side,  while  the  other  horn  is  absent  or  rudimentary  (Fig.  292). 

Pregnancy  may  occur  in  all  these  forms  of  malformation,  the 
foetus  developing  in  one  half  of  the  uterus.  Even  the  single  horn 
in  the  case  of  uterus  unicornis,  although  usually  imperfectly 
formed,  may  be  the  seat  of  a  developing  foetus,  which,  however, 
usually  causes  rupture  of  the  ill-developed  organ  in  the  third  to 
the  sixth  month. 


A —THE  UTERUS  AND  VAGINA. 

MISPLACEMENTS  OF  THE  UTERUS. 

The  arrangements  by  which  the  uterus  is  supported  are  of  ini- 

?ortance  to  tne  understanding  of  the  misplacements  of  the  organ, 
n  the  virgin  the  vagina  forms  a  tolerably  solid  column,  on  the 
summit  of  which  the  uterus  is  supported  and  so  prevented  from 
descending.  The  vagina  is  also  attached,  by  means  of  the  pelvic 
fascia,  to  the  bladder  in  front  and  the  rectum  behind.  The  uterus 
is  farther  supported  by  its  ligaments,  and  these  assist  in  preventing 
its  descent,  although  not  so  directly  as  the  vagina.  By  the  liga- 
ments passing  off  from  its  lateral  aspects,  the  uterus  is  kept  from 
inclining  to  one  side  or  the  other.  While  capable  of  very  limited 
movement  from  above  downwards  and  from  side  to  side,  the  body 
of  the  uterus  is  very  movable,  within  certain  limits,  from  before 
backwards.  When  the  bladder  and  rectum  are  full  the  uterus  will 
be  tolerably  erect.  When  the  bladder  is  empty  it  will  be  inclined 
forward,  and  a  certain  amount  of  anteversion  may  be  regarded  as 
the  normal  condition  with  an  empty  bladder. 

Prolapse  or  Descent  of  the  Uterus. — This  occurs  for  the  most 
part  as  a  result  of  the  loosening  of  the  attachments  of  the  organ, 
combined  frequently  with  increased  weight  from  chronic  innam- 
mation.  It  may  also  be  produced  suddenly  by  a  severe  exertion, 
as  in  raisiug  a  heavy  weight.  In  this  case  the  abdomen  is  lixed  in 
the  expiratory  position,  and  by  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  and  (iiaphragm  the  viscera  are  forced  downwards  and  so 
may  carry  the  uterus  down,  although  here  also  there  may  have 
been  some  preliminary  looseness  of  vagina  and  ligaments,  feesides 
increased  weight  of  the  organ  itself,  a  tumor  by  its  weight  may 
assist  in  dragging  it  downwards.  It  will  be  apparent  that  pre^:- 
nancy,  with  its  various  circumstances,  will  have  great  effect  in 
loosening  the  attachments  of  the  uterus,  and  prolapse  is  conse- 
quently much  more  frequent  in  married  women  than  in  \'irgins. 

The  degree  of  descent  is  very  various ;  it  may  simply  amount  to 
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a  lowering  of  the  position  of  the  uterus  an  inch  or  so,'  or  it  may 
be  to  any  extent  up  to  the  presentation  of  it  in  the  vulva  or  out- 
side, this  latter  condition  being  designated  procidentia.  The 
vaginia  must  be  inverted  in  proportion  to  the  descent  of  the  uterus, 
and  in  cases  where  it  is  completely  procident  the  vagina  will  form 
an  external  covering  continuous  with  the  skin  around. 

As  the  uterus  descends,  it  is  held  more  by  the  posterior  attach- 
ments to  the  rectum  than  by  the  anterior  ones  to  the  bladder,  and 
there  is  accordingly  a  certain  amount  of  retroversion  along  with 
the  prolapse. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  is  mostly  in  a  state  of 
catarrh  in  prolapse,  with  a  profuse  mucous  discharge,  and  the 
organ  itself  is  enlarged.  There  is  often  a  special  enlargement  of 
the  cervix  which  may  be  so  elongated  as  to  present  externally 
without  much  misplacement  of  the  body  of  the  uterus.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  inverted  vagina  is  thickened,  and  its 
epithelium,  where  exposed,  acquires  characters  like  those  of  the 
epidermis. 

Prolapse  of  the  Vagina. — This  occurs  mostly  in  connection 
with  pregnancy,  and  seems  to  be  caused  by  the  walls  remaining 
hypertrophied  when  they  ought  to  undergo  the  regular  involution. 
The  thicKened  and  loose  vagina  is  thrown  into  folds,  and  these 
may  project  outside  the  vulva.  As  a  consequence  there  may  be 
prolapse  of  the  uterus.  Again,  looking  to  the  close  connections 
of  the  vagina  with  the  rectum  and  bladder,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  prolapse  of  the  former  causes  dragging  on  these  latter  struct- 
ures. The  connection  of  the  vagina  with  t;ie  neck  of  the  bladder 
and  trigonum  is  much  more  intimate  than  with  the  rectum,  and  so 
we  have  more  frequently  descent  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter. 
In  this  way  cystocelb  and  rectocele  occur,  pouches  or  diverticula, 
from  these  organs  respectively,  passing  downwards  with  the  pro- 
lapsed vagina. 

Inversion  of  the  Uterus. — This  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  It 
can  only  happen  when  the  uterus  is  somewhat  enlarged,  or  when, 
either  by  its  own  contraction  or  by  the  exercise  of  traction  on  its 
fundus,  the  organ  is  turned  outside  in.  These  conditions  are  best 
fulfilled  during  or  after  parturition,  especially  when  the  umbilical 
cord  is  pulled  on  while  the  placenta  is  adherent.  It  may  also 
occur  in  connection  with  a  tumor  growing  inside  the  uterus  and 
attached  to  its  internal  wall.  The  inverted  uterus  projects  from 
the  vulva  as  a  bleeding  mass,  the  hemorrhage  being  frequently  so 
severe  as  rapidly  to  cause  death.  If  the  patient  surnves,  and  the 
organ  is  not  restored,  inflammation  results,  and  the  uterus  acquires 
attachments  in  its  new  situation,  so  that  resort  has  sometimes  to 
be  had  to  amputation. 

Anteflexion  and  Retroflexion. — ^By  these  names  are  desig- 
nated  the  bending  of  the  uterus  on  itself,  the  lower  part  forming 
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an  open  angle  with  the  upper.  The  flexion  takes  place  at  a  point 
corresponding  with  the  internal  os,  and  the  explanation  of  this 
seems  to  be  that  the  portion  of  the  uterus  corresponding  with  the 
cervix  is,  in  front  at  least,  closely  attached  to  the  wall  of  the 
bladder,  the  pouch  of  peritoneum  between  bladder  and  uterus  not 
reaching  below  the  level  of  the  internal  os.  The  cervix  therefore 
being  comparatively  fixed,  the  rest  of  the  uterus  may  be  bent 
either  forwards  or  backwards.  Abnormal  looseness  of  the  texture 
of  the  uterus,  occurring  especially  after  delivery,  renders  it  more 
liable  to  bend,  and  the  flexioii  is  always  at  this  place.  But  again, 
if  the  fundus  or  body  of  the  uterus  acquires  adhesions  to  the 
parts  in  front  or  behind,  then  these  adhesions  will  tend  to  give  it 
a  permanent  bend  in  their  direction.  There  is  another  circum- 
stance which  tends  to  make  the  flexions  permanent;  the  uterine 
tissue  is  apt  to  waste  in  the  concavity  of  tne  bend,  and  so  there  is 
all  the  more  tendency  to  doubling  up. 

All  that  has  been  stated  applies  equally  to  anteflexion  and  retro- 
flexion, and  they  are  both  of  frequent  occurrence,  the  former  being 
usually  regarded  as  the  common  form. 

Anteversion  AND  RETROVERSION. — In  thcsc  conditions  there  is 
displacement  of  the  entire  organ  forwards  or  backwards.  The 
organ  comes  to  lie  more  horizontally  than  usual,  and  the  cervix 
and  08  will  be  displaced  backwards  or  forwards  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  fundus.  These  changes  in  position  occur  for  the 
most  part  as  a  result  of  pregnancy,  the  uterus  remaining  loose 
and  unable  to  support  itself  properly  in  some  cases.  Anteversion 
and  retroversion  rarely  occur  without  a  certain  amount  of  the 
corresponding  flexions. 

These  flexions  and  versions  sometimes  produce  serious  results 
in  the  uterus  itself.  We  have  already  seen  that,  in  the  concavity 
of  the  bend,  the  uterine  tissue  frequently  wastes  and  becomes  less 
able  to  retain  the  uterus  in  the  upright  position.  Then  the  bend, 
if  at  all  sudden,  compresses  the  vessel,  and  may  lead  to  a  chronic 
congestion,  by  and  by  resulting  in  hypertrophy.  Again,  the  curve 
may  obstruct  the  canal  of  the  cervix,  thus  leading  to  dysmenor- 
rhcea.  The  flexions  and  versions  not  infrequently  predispose  to 
prolapse.  The  fundus  of  the  uterus  projected  backwards  or  for- 
wards is  apt  to  irritate  the  bladder  or  rectum,  and  so  induce  re- 
peated straining  efforts  which  tend  to  force  the  uterus  down. 


ATROPHY,  HYPERTROPHY,  AND  DILATATION  OF  THE  UTERUS. 

Atrophy. — We  have  already  seen  that  the  uterus  may  retain  in 
adult  life  the  undeveloped  condition  of  that  of  the  chila.  On  the 
other  hand  the  or^an  becomes  smaller  at  the  close  of  the  period  of 
sexual  activity,  a  kind  of  physiological  atrophy.  There  may  be, 
however,  a  premature  atrophy,  in  some  cases  ascribed  to  long-con- 
tinued catarrh,  frequent  pregnancies,  pressure  of  tumors,  etc. 
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Hypertrophy. — This  sometimes  occurs  as  a  result  of  imperfect 
involution  after  the  physiological  enlargement  of  pregnancy,  and 
in  this  case  the  increase  in  size  is  from  excess  in  the  muscular 
substance  mainly.  Hypertrophy  of  a  similar  kind  occurs,  though 
very  rarely,  without  apparent  cause.  There  may  be  hypertrophy 
from  congestion  and  chronic  inflammation  however  caused. 

A  special  hypertrophy  of  the  cervix  has  been  observed  in 
many  cases.  It  occurs  as  a  result  of  imperfect  involution  aft^r 
pregnancy,  but  also  as  a  consequence  of  prolapse  of  the  va^na,  the 
cervix  being  dragged  down  and  greatly  elongated.  With  very 
little  descent  of  the  uterus  the  cervix  may  be  so  elongated  as  to 
present  externally. 

Dilatation. — This  occurs  in  consequence  of  the  retention  and 
accumulation  of  material  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  It  results, 
therefore,  from  obstruction  of  the  va^na  or  of  one  of  the  orifices 
of  the  uterus.  There  may  be  congenital  closure  of  the  external  or 
internal  os  (generally  the  external)  or  imperforate  hymen. 
When  the  period  of  puberty  is  reached  and  menstruation  begins 
the  blood  accumulates  in  the  uterus,  and  there  may  be  enormous 
distention,  the  contents  having  a  tarry  or  pulpy  character.  This 
condition  is  designated  h^ematometra.  The  uterus  may  assume 
the  size  of  the  pregnant  organ,  and  there  is  thickening  of  its  walls, 
which,  however,  are  loose.  If  escape  is  not  provided  artificially 
the  uterus  may  actually  rupture,  not  usually  into  the  peritoneum, 
but,  after  the  formation  of  adhesions,  into  some  neighboring  organ. 
The  rupture  is  by  a  process  of  ulceration  from  within,  unless 
external  violence  bursts  the  distended  organ. 

There  may  be  an  acquired  obstruction  of  the  os  uteri  as  from 
chronic  catarrh,  or  even  fi'om  inflammation  occurring  after  deliv- 
ery. In  such  cases  also  we  may  have  dilatation  with  the  menstrual 
blood.  It  is  more  common,  however,  to  have  such  closure  after 
menstruation  has  permanently  ceased,  and  as  a  result  of  chronic 
catarrh.  In  that  case  the  catarrhal  secretion  may  accumulate  and 
distend  the  uterus.  After  a  time  the  contents,  which  are  at  first 
mucous  in  character,  become  serous.  This  condition  is  sometimes 
called  hydrometra. 

Lastly,  the  organ  is  sometimes  distended  with  gas.  This  may  be 
the  result  of  decomposition  of  the  accumulated  fluid  in  hydrometra, 
or  ft»om  decomposition  of  retained  clots,  etc.;  but  cases  have 
occurred  in  which  the  cavity  has  been  dilated  with  gas  and 
assumed  considerable  proportions  without  apparent  cause. 

inflammations  of  the  uterus  and  its  appendages. 

These  are  somewhat  various,  and  they  are  diflferently  named 
according  to  the  locality  specially  affectea.  In  this  way  we  have 
to  consider  endometritis,  metritis,  parametritis,  and  perimetritis. 
The  condition  of  the  uterus  and  vagina  after  delivery  lays  them 
open  to  the  occurrence  of  septic  inflammations,  and  many  of  the 
conditions  here  have  often  this  origin. 
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(1)  Endometritis. — This  is  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  uterus.  We  may  have  an  acute  inflammation  set  up 
by  catehinff  cold  at  a  menstrual  period,  or  by  the  extension  of  a 
gonorrhceal  inflammation  from  the  vagina,  or  in  the  course  of  an 
acute  fever.  The  inflammation  may  go  on  to  suppuration  or  even 
to  sloughingof  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  formation  of  ulcers. 

Chronic  Endometritis  or  chronic  catarrh  is  a  very  frequent 
disease,  and  as  a  whitish  discharge  is  a  characteristic  feature  the 
condition  is  often  called  leucorrhoea.  Apart  from  the  excessive 
secretion  the  mucous  membrane  is  apt  to  become  thickened,  and 
it  may  be  thrown  into  folds  or  give  origin  to  mucous  polypi.  The 
cervix  especially  is  often  thickened,  and  the  os  may  present  ulcer- 
ations. These  ulcerations  are  for  the  most  part  little  more  than 
superficial  excoriations,  and  are  important  chiefly  as  indicating  the 
existence  of  catarrh  of  the  cervix  and  interior  of  the  uterus. 
Chronic  catarrh  sometimes  arises  without  any  apparent  exciting 
cause  except  a  general  antemia,  which  may  be  related  to  scroftila 
or  chlorosis.  During  pregnancy  inflammations  sometimes  arise 
giving  occasion  to  abortions,  adhesions  of  the  placenta,  and  other 
lesions.  The  catarrh  may  also  have  its  origin  in  a  tumor,  a  flexion, 
or  a  version  of  the  uterus. 


(2)  Metritis. — This  name  is  given  to  inflammation  of  the  wall 
of  the  uterus,  but  it  hardly  occurs  as  an  independent  affection, 
being  commonly  the  result  of  extension  of  inflammation  from  the 
mucous  membrane.  Acute  inflammation,  even  with  inflltration 
of  the  muscular  substance  with  blood,  may  follow  gonorrhcea. 
We  may  have  also,  from  various  causes,  a  chronic  inflammation 
leading  to  induration,  it  may  be  with  enlargement  of  the  uterus. 
This  is  sometimes  related  to  imperfect  involution  of  the  uterus 
after  parturition,  or  to  the  various  causes  which  bring  about 
endometritis. 

The  terms  Perimetritis  and  Parametritis  are  used  to  designate  in- 
flammations occurring  in  the  peritoneum  around  the  uterus  (peri- 
metritis), and  in  the  connective  tissue  around  the  organ  between 
it  and  the  peritoneum  (parametritis).  As,  however,  the  whole  of 
the  peritoneum  of  the  pelvis  is  apt  to  be  involved  in  the  one  and 
the  whole  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  pelvis  in  the  other,  the 
names  pelvic  peritonitis  and  pelvic  celbditis  are  at  least  equally  appro- 
priate terms.  It  will  be  understood  also  that  with  inflammation 
of  the  pelvic  peritoneum,  there  will  frequently  be  an  inflammation 
of  the  sub-peritoneal  connective  tissue,  so  that  these  two  conditions 
frequently  go  together. 

(3)  Pelvic  Peritonitis  or  Perimetritis  includes  inflammations 
produced  by  all  sorts  of  causes.  Most  frequently  it  is  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  uterus  occurring  after  delivery  or  from  gonorrhoea, 
which  extends  through  the  substance  of  the  organ  to  its  serous 
coat.     Or  it  may  be  inflammation  in  the  neighboring  intestine  or 
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bladder  that  has  led  to  it.     Or  a  tumor  in  the  uterus  or  outside  it 
may  so  far  irritate  as  to  cause  a  chronic  inflammation. 

In  some  of  these  cases  the  inflammation  is  acute  and  there  is 
danger  of  a  general  peritonitis,  but  even  when  acute  or  subacute 
it  may  be  circumscribed  by  adhesions,  and  an  abscess  may  form 
which  remains  confined  to  the  pelvis.  Such  an  abscess  may  after- 
wards burst  into  the  rectum,  or  vagina,  or  externally.  When  the 
inflammation  is  more  chronic  the  result  is  adhesion  of  the  pelvic 
organs,  the  adhesion  being  eflfected  here  as  in  the  pleura,  peri- 
cardium, etc.,  by  new-formed  vascular  connective  tissue.  The 
adhesion  and  contraction  sometimes  lead  to  ffreat  matting  together 
of  the  pelvic  tissues  and  considerable  fixity  of  the  uterus,  n-equently 
with  misplacement  and  deformity. 

(4)  Pelvic  Cellulitis  or  Parametritis. — This  consists  in  a  sub- 
acute inflammation  of  the  pelvic  connective  tissue,  generally  oc- 
curring after  delivery,  but  also  sometimes  as  a  result  of  operations 
on  the  uterus,  the  introduction  of  pessaries,  the  uterine  sound,  etc. 
The  inflammation  is  no  doubt  septic,  being  propa^ted  through 
the  uterine  wall,  being  in  this  respect  comparable  with  erysipelas 
and  phlegmonous  inflammations  generally.  The  inflammation 
extends  from  the  uterus,  finding  its  way  apparently  by  the  lym- 
phatic spaces.  There  are  the  usual  results  of  inflammation,  but 
the  exudation  is  here  the  most  important.  The  spaces  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  get  filled  up  with  a  serous  exudation  which  may  be 
partly  fibrinous.  There  is  in  this  way  a  great  tumefaction  of  the 
subperitoneal  tissue,  especially  of  the  broad  ligament,  but  also  that 
in  front  of  and  behind  the  uterus  and  in  the  pelvis  as  a  whole. 
The  uterus  is  thus,  as  it  were,  fixed  in  the  midst  of  tumefied  con- 
nective tissue,  which  may  be  felt  as  a-firm  swelling  on  examination 
per  vaginam. 

Suppuration  generally  ensues,  but  it  may  do  so  very  gradually, 
so  that  it  may  be  long  after  parturition  before  it  occurs.  The  pus 
sometimes  extends  a  considerable  distance  from  the  neighborhood 
of  the  uterus.  In  this  way  the  inflammation  may  extend  and  the 
suppuration  follow  into  the  iliac  or  even  into  the  lumbar  region. 
The  abscesses  which  result  open  in  very  various  localities,  into  the 
vagina,  the  rectum  or  the  bladder,  or  at  the  surface  in  the  iliac  or 
inguinal  region.  In  these  latter  cases  the  condition  may  simulate 
that  of  lumbar  abscess,  and  mistake  is  the  more  likely  as  the  sup- 

?uration  has  perhaps  occurred  long  after  the  originating  cause, 
'he  pus  discharged  has  usually  the  characters  as  of  having  been 
long  retained,  the  corpuscles  are  largely  fatty,  and  there  is  usually 
a  feculent  odor  due  to  the  proximity  of  the  abscess  to  the  rectum. 

PUERPERAL  FEVER. 

We  have  in  this  case  not  merely  a  local  inflammation  but  a 
general  affection  of  the  system.  The  disease  is  really  a  septic  in- 
fection with  or  without  pysemic  abscesses. 
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We  have  here  to  deal  with  the  entrance  into  the  body  of  patho- 
genic bacteria.  From  what  has  gone  before,  especially  in  studying 
pyeemia,  it  will  be  apparent  that  it  is  probably  a  special  kind  of 
bacterium  which  is  concerned.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that 
the  organism  is  so  special  as  that  which  causes  splenic  fever,  or  in 
fact  that  it  is  always  the  same  organism.    But  it  must  be  a  patho- 

fenic  form  capable  of  living  and  multiplying  inside  the  body. 
'here  are  probably  organisms  of  this  kind  in  many  putrid  fluids, 
but  they  are  greatly  multiplied  in  the  body  of  a  person  infected 
with  them,  and  are  much  more  likely  to  be  carried  to  another 
person  from  such  a  one.  The  infective  material  of  other  diseases, 
especially  erysipelas,  may  be  the  cause  of  puerperal  fever.  Hence, 
although  puerperal  fever  is  not  to  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  specific 
fevers,  we  can  understand  how  it  is  highly  communicable,  and 
how  it  occurs  in  groups  of  cases  so  as  to  simulate  the  epidemic 
form.  In  re^rd  to  the  form  of  the  organism,  it  is  here  as  in 
other  septic  diseases  a  micrococcus,  and  in  the  peritonitis  which  is 
a  frequent  feature  of  a  puerperal  fever,  there  may  be  myriads  of 
these  organisms  in  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

The  disease  occurs  in  connection  with  the  puerperal  state,  and 
in  most  cases  there  has  been  some  wounding  of  the  soft  parts  by 
the  passage  of  the  child.  The  protecting  epithelium  being  re- 
moved, the  bacteria  may  penetrate  into  the  submucous  tissue. 
The  result  is  usually  a  very  violent  local  inflammation,  ^enerallv 
with  a  distinctly  gangrenous  tendency.  The  inflammation,  with 
sloughing  and  suppuration,  extends  over  the  internal  surface  of 
the  uterus,  and  extensive  ulceration  may  occur.  The  fibrinous 
exudation,  covering  and  involving  the  mucous  membrane,  may 
have  the  appearance  of  the  diphtheritic  exudation  in  the  fauces. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  local  inflammation  is  not  very  consider- 
able. 

From  its  local  seat  the  process  extends,  and  results  in  a  more 
ffeneral  infection.  The  patiti  of  extension  and  the  resulting  con- 
ditions are  various.  The  septic  inflammation  may  extend  along 
the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  septic  pus  find  its  way  into  the  peritoneum. 
The  resulting  peritonitis  is  rarely  localized,  but  we  have  rather  a 
general  septic  peritonitis  with  resulting  absorption  of  the  products, 
and  septic  poisoning.  Li  other  cases  the  organisms  get  into  the 
uterine  veins,  and  by  the  ordinary  process  of  thrombosis,  etc.,  we 
may  have  a  pyaemia  having  the  usual  characters,  with  suppuration 
in  the  joints  and  miliary  abscesses  in  the  lungs  and  elsewhere. 
The  thrombosis  here  nearly  always  starts  from  the  veins  of  the 
placental  part  of  the  uterus.  In  some  cases  there  appears  to  be  a 
septic  infection  of  the  blood  without  any  local  abscesses  from 
embolism.  In  other  cases  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  pelvis.  We  have  a  violent  parametritis  with 
acute  suppuration.  The  inflammation  extends  by  and  by  to  the 
peritoneum,  and  there  is  a  violent  septic  peritonitis,  just  as  when 
the  extension  is  by  the  Fallopian  tubes.  The  inflammation  may 
extend  through  the  diaphragm,  and  lead  to  a  pleurisy. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  in  all  these  cases  there  is  a  vigorous  multi- 
plication of  the  micrococci,  and  that  there  must  consequently  be 
a  great  formation  of  chemidal  products.  An  acute  septic  poison- 
ing is  the  result,  and  it  is  probably  this  which  leads  to  the  more 
pronounced  symptoms  of  puerperal  fever. 

PHLEGMASIA  DOLENS. 

This  is  an  affection  in  which  great  oedema  occurs  in  one  or  both 
legs,  usually  as  a  sequel  to  the  puerperal  state.  There  is  throm- 
bosis of  the  uterine  veins,  the  thrombi  growing,  as  we  have  seen 
thrombi  readily  do,  into  the  iliac  veins,  and  onwards  into  the 
femoral  and  its  branches.  The  startinff-point  of  the  thrombosis 
is  the  placental  surface  of  the  uterus,  and  it  is  most  apt  to  occur 
when,  through  imperfect  contraction  of  the  uterus,  the  veins  are 
left  with  gaping  mouths.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  intro- 
duction of  septic  material  induces  the  coagulation,  but  in  the  usual 
absence  of  the  general  symptoms  of  septic  poisoning,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  this  has  to  do  at  least  with  the  extension  of  the 
coagulation.  The  thrombosis  may  also  have  its  starting-point 
apart  from  the  puerperal  state,  as  in  tuniors  of  the  uterus,  dysen- 
tery, disease  of  the  rectum,  typhoid  fever,  etc.,  but  as  causes  these 
are  exceedingly  rare. 

We  have  already  seen  that  there  may  be  extensive  thrombosis 
in  the  veins  of  the  leg  without  oedema,  and  so  in  this  case  oedema 
is  by  no  means  coincident  in  its  occurrence  with  the  thrombosis. 
As,  however,  the  femoral  vein  takes  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  blood  from  the  leg,  and  as  the  other  veins  of  the  leg  also  join 
the  iliac,  and  are  consequently  liable  to  thrombosis  as  well,  there 
is  often  ultimately  a  very  complete  plugging  of  the  veins  of  the 
leg.  This  results  in  a  veiy  marked  oedema.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  lymphatics  may  be  also  to  some  extent  obstructed.  We 
have  formerly  seen  that  thrombosis  of  a  vein  induces  a  chronic 
inflammation  in  its  wall  and  around  it  (phlebitis  and  periphlebitis^, 
so  that  there  is  often  considerable  adhesion  of  the  vein  to  its  sheatn 
and  of  the  sheath  to  the  parts  around.  The  lymphatic  vessels  may 
be  affected  by  this  adhesion  and  partially  obstructed.  The  disease 
occurs  most  frequently  in  the  left  leg,  and  this  is  ascribed  by  some 
to  the  fact  that  the  parts  on  the  left  side  of  the  pelvis  are  more 
liable  to  bruising  during  delivery  than  those  on  the  right. 

PERIUTERINE  HEMATOCELE. 

This  name  is  given  to  the  condition  in  which  blood  accumulates 
around  the  uterus,  usually  in  Douglas's  space.  The  bleeding 
occurs  nearly  always  at  a  menstrual  period,  and  it  is  natural  to 
look  for  the  source  of  the  blood  in  the  processes  occurring  then, 
namely  the  bursting  of  the  Graafian  vesicle  and  bleeding  from  the 
uterine  mucous  membrane.     If  there  is  an  obstruction  to  the  exit 
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of  blood  from  the  uterus  it  may  pass  backwards  by  the  Fallopian 
tubes  into  the  peritoneum.  This  is  probably  the  commoner  source 
of  the  hemorrhage,  which  also  occurs  from  rupture  of  one  of  the 
veins  of  the  uterine  plexus,  especially  if  these  be  varicose.  At  the 
menstrual  period  there  is  hyperaemia  of  these  veins,  as  of  the  whole 
vascular  system  of  the  uterus,  and  they  may  rupture.  There  may 
also  be  hemorrhage  by  rupture  in  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  but 
this  falls  to  be  considered  afterwards.  It  is  also  stated  that  rupture 
of  the  vessels  forming  adhesions  in  perimetritis  may  cause  the 
hemorrhage. 

For  the  most  part  the  blood  falls  by  gravitation  into  Douglas's 
space  behind  the  uterus,  where,  as  the  serum  is  pressed  out  by  the 
contracting  clot  and  absorbed,  the  coagulum  becomes  condensed 
and  assumes  a  kind  of  permanent  position,  from  which  the  desig"- 
nations  hematoma  and  hematocele  have  been  ffiven.  'The  uterus 
is  pushed  forward  by  the  tumor  which  can  be  felt  filling  Douglas's 
space  on  vaginal  examination. 

But  the  blood  is  probably  not  in  every  case  within  the  perito- 
neum, although  in  most  cases  it  is  so.  When  the  blood  escapes 
from  a  ruptured  vein  it  may  accumulate  either  in  the  peritoneum, 
or  else  in  the  subperitoneal  connective  tissue,  thus  forming  a 
parametric  or  extra-peritoneal  hjematocele.  It  must  be  said, 
however,  that  as  the  blood  when  in  the  peritoneum  sets  up  inflam- 
mation with  multiform  adhesions,  it  may  be  difficult  in  some  cases 
to  say  whether  it  has  been  originally  intra  or  extra-peritoneal. 

The  blood  acting  as  a  foreign  body  sets  up  a  chronic  inflamma- 
tion. Connective  tissue  is  produced  around  it  forming  adhesions 
of  the  neighboring  loops  of  intestines  and  the  ligaments  of  the 
uterus.  The  blood  thus  becomes  inclosed  in  a  capsule,  and  it  may 
be  slowly  encroached  on  by  the  connective  tissue  and  undergo  a 
gradual  absorption.  After  absorption  there  will  usually  remain 
more  or  less  serious  adhesions  causing  misplacement  and  deformity 
of  the  uterus,  tubes,  or  ovaries.  In  some  cases  the  inflammation 
is  more  acute,  and  suppuration  occurs  in  and  around  the  blood. 
Thus  an  abscess  may  form  which  bursts  into  the  vagina,  rectum, 
or  bladder,  or  even  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  with  prooably  a  fatal 
issue. 

EXTRA-UTERINE  PREGXANCY. 

In  this  condition  the  fa3tus  does  not  develop  in  the  uterus,  as 
usual.  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  particularly  the  various 
forms  here,  as  these  are  taken  up  in  works  on  midwifery.  The 
ovum  may  be  impregnated  in  the  ovary  itself,  and,  probably  after 
the  rupture  of  the  Graafian  vesicle,  may  remain  in  the  ovary  and 
develop  further.  In  this  case  we  have  an  ovarian  pregnancy, 
which  is  exceedingly  rare.  Or  the  ovum  may  drop  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity,  and  having  been  impregnated  either  before  or  after 
its  escape  from  the  ovary,  it  may  develop  in  the  abdomen,  forming 
an  ABDOMINAL  PREGNANCY.     Or  it  may  fail  to  reach  the  uterus,  only 
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travelling  a  certain  distance  along  the  tube — lodging  at  any  part 
of  the  tube — tubal  pregnancy — which  is  the  commonest  form. 
Sometimes  it  is  in  the  last  part  of  the  tube  so  close  to  the  uterus 
as  to  be  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  organ — interstitial 

PREGNANCY. 

In  all  these  situations  the  foetus  develops  and  is  surrounded  by 
its  regular  membranes,  the  whole  being  usually  inclosed  in  a  cap- 
sule formed  of  connective  tissue  from  the  parts  around.  The 
placenta  forms  and  attaches  itself  to  some  of  the  parts  around, 
although  cases  occur  in  which  the  placenta  is  in  the  uterus,  while 
the  foetus  is  in  the  tube  or  even  in  tne  abdomen.  After  developing 
for  a  time  the  cyst  usually  ruptures,  this  occurring  earliest,  as  a 
rule,  in  the  tubal  cases.  The  result  is  proftise  and  generally  fatal 
hemorrhage.  If  the  hemorrhage  does  not  cause  death,  peritonitis 
usually  develops  and  proves  fatal.  But  the  person  may  even 
survive  this,  and  in  that  case,  as  a  general  rule,  the  foetus  softens 
and  an  abscess  forms,  which  by  and  by  bursts  externally,  dis- 
charging the  more  solid  parts  which  have  escaped  the  process  of 
softening.  In  some  cases,  however,  after  rupture  of  the  cyst  the 
foetus  may  produce  little  inflammation  and  become  quietly  encap- 
suled,  or  even  without  rupture  it  may  die  and  lie  quiescent  as  a 
foreign  body.  In  these  cases  the  foetus  shrivels  and  becomes 
mummified,  being  surrounded  by  a  capsule  formed  of  connective 
tissue  and  adherent  to  surrounding  organs.  In  the  mummified 
foetus  the  various  tissues  may  be  recognized  years  after.  The  cap- 
sule usually  becomes  infiltrated  with  lime  salts,  so  that  a  kind  of 
shell  forms  around  the  foetus. 

In  cases  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy  the  uterus  enlarges,  usually 
becoming  two  or  three  times -as  large  as  in  the  unimpregnated 
condition. 


SYPHILIS  AND  TUBERCULOSIS  OP  THE  UTERUS. 

Syphilis  manifests  itself  in  the  vagina  and  vulva  in  the  form  of 
the  hard  chancre,  which  may  even  occur  at  the  os  uteri.  It  does 
not  present  in  these  situations  any  peculiarities  distinguishinff  it 
from  chancre  of  the  skin  elsewhere.  Condylomata  of  consider- 
able size  also  occur  in  the  vulva  and  vagina,  often  forming  warty 
projections. 

Tuberculosis  hardly  occurs  in  the  vagina;  it  is  met  with  in  the 
uterus,  but  is  probably  always  secondary,  being  propagated  from 
the  Fallopian  tubes  (see  p.  693).  It  may  produce  extensive  de- 
struction of  the  uterus,  ulcers  forming,  on  the  surface  of  which 
there  may  be  considerable  caseous  masses.  Tubercular  nodules 
form  outside  the  ulcers  in  the  mucous  membrane  and  muscular 
substance,  and  the  ulcers  enlarge  by  caseous  necrosis  and  breaking 
down  of  these  tubercles.  The  ulcers  thus  enlarge  in  depth  and 
superficies,  and  may  involve  the  whole  interior  of  the  uterus, 
whose  surface  is  exceedingly  irregular.     There  is  nearly  always 
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associated  tuberculosis  of  the  tubes,  and  sometimes  of  the  ovaries 
and  peritoneum. 

TUMORS  OF  THE  UTERUS  AND  VAGINA. 

Polypoid  Hematoma  op  tub  Uterus. — This  form  of  tumor  con- 
sists of  coagulated  and  condensed  blood,  and  strictly  speaking  is 
not  a  proper  tumor.  It  is  of  importance,  however,  as  it  consider- 
ably resembles  the  much  commoner  myoma  of  the  uterus.  It  is 
sometimes  designated  the  fibrinous  uterine  tolypus.     It  consists 

Fi<3.  208. 


ground  Ifae  foeUI  placenU.     Natural  aita.     (VinoHOw.) 

of  a  mass  of  blood-clot  which  bv  shrinking  has  become  dense  and 
hard.  It  mav  attain  considerable  dimensions,  hanging  it  may  be 
into  the  vagina.  Consisting  of  blood-clot,  it  has  oriffinateS  in 
hemorrhage,  but  there  mnst  be  some  reason  for  the  adhesion  of 
the  clot  to  the  uterine  wall.  This  is  mostly  atibrded  by  the  pla- 
centa which  ba^s  been  retained  atter  delivery  or  abortion.  The 
whole  placenta  may  be  retained,  as  in  Fig.  '29S,  or  it  may  be  oniy 
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a  portion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rouffh  surface,  after  removal 
of  the  placenta,  may  induce  the  coagulation  of  blood,  which,  if 
retained,  may  grow  by  fresh  coagulation.  As  the  hsematoma 
originates  in  hemorrhage,  it  is  usually  associated  with  it  through- 
out its  course.  The  blood  mostly  escapes  into  the  vagina,  but 
some  of  it  may  coagulate  and  increase  the  size  of  the  polypus. 

Myoma  of  the  Uterus. — This  is  an  exceedingly  frequent  form  of 
tumor ;  it  is  said  to  occur  in  about  every  tenth  woman.  Nothing 
can  be  said  definitely  as  to  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  these 
tumors,  but  as  they  grow  for  the  most  part  in  the  form  of  isolated 
pieces  of  muscular  tissue,  it  may  be  supposed  that  in  the  foetus 
there  have  been  bits  of  the  embryonic  muscular  tissue  left  over  in 
the  formation  of  the  organ. 

The  structure  of  the  myoma  has  already  been  sufficiently  de- 
scribed in  the  part  devoted  to  this  form  of  tumor  in  general  (see 
p.  188,  and  Figs.  70  and  71),  and  we  have  here  mainly  to  do  with 
certain  local  peculiarities.  The  tumor  is  very  often  multiple,  and 
there  may  be  as  many  as  fifty  attached  to  the  same  uterus.  We 
may  have  a  single  small  tumor  no  larger  than  a  pea,  or  a  large 
growth  weighing  as  much  as  fifty  pounds,  or  a  group  of  tumors 
surrounding  the  uterus  and  burying  it. 

The  SUBSEROUS  myoma,  originating  in  the  external  layers  of  the 
uterus,  passes  outwards  as  it  grows,  and  pushes  the  peritoneal  coat 
before  it.  In  this  way  it  frequently  becomes  pedunculated.  The 
subserous  form  is  often  multiple,  and  as  from  its  situation  it  is  pro- 
tected, the  tumor  may  grow  for  many  years  undisturbed,  and 
reach  very  large  dimensions.  Such  large  myomas  may  be  mistaken 
for  ovarian  tumors  and  excised  as  such,  and  this  is  the  more  likely 
to  occur  as  the  formation  of  cysts,  to  be  referred  to  presently,  not 
infrequently  occurs  in  them.  A  subserous  myoma  has  been  known 
to  part  company  with  the  uterus  and  become  attached  to  a  neigh- 
boring part  of  ihe  peritoneum  where  it  has  grown.  Of  course  the 
separation  and  the  acquirement  of  new  attachments  would  be 
gradual. 

The  INTERSTITIAL  or  INTRAPARIETAL  MYOMA  arises  in  the  middle 
layers  of  the  uterus.  In  its  growth  it  involves  the  wall  of  the 
uterus,  and  may  cause  enormous  enlargement  of  the  organ.  This 
form  develops  mostly  at  the  fundus.  The  tumor  and  greatly 
enlarged  uterus  may  form  together  a  very  bulky  mass,  which  as 
a  whole  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  an  ovarian  or  other  tumor. 
The  author  has  met  with  several  cases  in  which  the  tumor  and 
uterus  were  excised  under  this  belief.  In  one  of  these  the  tumors 
seemed  to  be  multiple  and  the  uterine  wall  could  not  be  distin- 

fuished  from  tumors,  the  greatly  enlarged  cavity  of  the  uterus 
eing  surrounded  by  irregularly  lobulated  masses  of  muscular 
tissue.     In  this  case  it  looked  as  if  the  uterus  as  a  whole  had  un- 
dergone an  irregular  hj'pertrophy,  or  had  grown  into  a  massive 
tumor. 
The  SUBMUCOUS  myoma  is  the  form  which  most  frequently  comes 
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under  the  notice  of  the  practitioner.  Arising  in  the  internal  latere 
of  the  uterus,  it  readily  passes  inwards,  pushing  the  mucous  mem- 
brane before  it,  and  from  tlie  action  of  gravity  it  tends  to  become 
pendulous.  The  submucous  myoma,  therefore,  very  often  presents 
iteelf  as  a  polypus  (the  so-oalled  fibroid  polypus),  and  it  may  have 
a  very  narrow  neck.  It  very  often  arises  at  the  fundus,  and  may 
grow  to  such  dimensions  as  to  fill  the  uterus,  and  hang  down 
flirough  the  cervix  into  the  vagina.  The  mucous  membrane 
covering  the  tumor  is  subject  to  irritation,  and  there  is  frequently 
hemorrhage  and  ulceration,  even  with  sloughing  in  some  cases. 

The  myomas  present  considerable  varieties  in  the  details  of  their 
fltrueture.  They  vary  in  the  proportion  of  muscular  to  fibrous 
tissue,  as  we  have  already  seen,  but  the  muscular  bundles  always 
occupy  such  a  preponderating  relation  that  when  attention  is  paid 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  nuclei  (Fig.  294)  there  can  never  be  any 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  tumor.     It  is  true  that  the  hardness 


^^'^*^^ff/f't: 


of  many  niyomns,  and  the  glistening  character  of  the  cut  surface, 
as  well  as  the  concentric  arrangement  of  the  trabeeulie  aa  seen 
with  the  naked  eye,  suggest  the  characters  of  a  fibrous  tumor. 
But  even  in  the  hardest  of  tliem  the  muscular  elements  are  perfectly 
pronounced,  and  the  name  uterine  fibroid  is  misapplied.  There  is 
alwavs  a  certain  amount  of  connective  tissue  in  myomas,  as  in  all 
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tutuore,  this  tissue  accompanying  and  supporting  the  bloodvessels 
just  as  in  other  tumors.  It  aometimes  undergoes  increase  and 
causes  inddration  of  the  tumor,  but  the  hardness  of  myoraas  is  by 
no  means  always  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  connective  tissue 
which  they  contain. 

CEdeha  occurs  in  myomas,  especially  when  they  are  polypoid, 
and  have  a  narrow  neck.  The  a'dema  consists  in  a  distention  of 
the  lymphatic  spaces  with  fluid,  and  it  causes  the  tumor  to  be  re- 
markably soft,  so  as  even  in  some  cases  to  resemble  a  mucous 
polypus.  The  formation  of  cysts  may  be  a  further  development 
of  the  cedema,  but  it  also  occurs  by  breaking  down  of  the  tumor 
tissue.  This  occurs  for  the  most  part  in  large  subserous  myomas. 
The  cysts  are  very  irregular  in  form,  and  have  no  proper  layer  of 
epithelium  lining  them.  Their  origin  in  connection  with  the 
lymphatics  is  often  indicated  by  the  fact  that  tlie  fluid,  ivhen  with- 
drawn, frequently  coa^lates  spontaneously. 


Dilatation  of  the  bloodvessels  occurs  not  infrequently,  and 
especially  in  the  uterine  polypi.  This  dilatation,  occurring  at  the 
expense  of  the  muscular  tissue,  may  lead  to  a  cavernous  condition 
of  the  tumor,  there  being  large  irregular  spaces  filled  with  blood. 
In  that  case  there  may  be  considerable  hemorrhage  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  tumor,  as  well  as  externally. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  connective  tissue  of  the  tumor 
may  undergo  calcahbous  infiltration,  so  that  the  tumor  has 
externally  a  hard  shell,  and  is  divided  iuternally  by  septa,  between 
which  there  lies  the  muscular  tissue.    The  muscular  tissue  itself 
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also  sometimes  undergoes  calcification,  as  we  have  seen,  and  as 
Fig.  296  shows. 

Cancers  of  the  Uterus  and  Vagina. — In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  the  cancer  begins  just  about  the  junction  of  the  uterus  and 
vagina,  and  involves  both  as  it  extends.  The  disease  scarcely 
occurs  before  the  age  of  thirty,  and  is  most  prevalent  between 
forty  and  fifty.  It  appears  also  from  the  statistics  of  "West  that, 
contrary  to  what  is  sometimes  stated,  it  occurs  much  more  fre- 
quently in  women  who  have  borne  children  than  in  those  who 
have  not,  and  most  frequently  in  those  who  have  had  more  than 
the  usual  number  of  pregnancies;  as  if  the  disease  developed  most 
readily  when  the  uterus  is  deteriorated  by  repeated  conceptions. 


SwlioD  of  cancer  of  uUrui  uodir  s  riry  law  power,  thowing  mode  of  idranoc  into  wall  of 
Dterui ;  a,  mntoulir  >ubit»DC*  of  utenia,  jnteirupted  Creqnentlr  (■■  M  b)  b;  maaiM  of  can- 
oaroui  atraotiira.  At  lower  part  of  llgnre  (ate)  the  maicular  aubitaoca  Is  itill  mora  fraqneatl; 
iDlermptad,  and  (be  tiaaue  bM  quite  an  alveolar  appearance,  the  miucle  parti;  toraiag  the 
itroma.     X  22- 

There  are  various  appearances  presented  by  cancer  of  the  uterus, 
but  the  commonest  form  is  that  usually  described  as  soft  or  medul- 
lary CAKCER.  The  individual  elements  are  not  essentially  different 
to  those  iu  what  is  called  epithelial  cancer,  but  this  form  tends 
much  more  to  infiltrate  deeply,  while  the  epithelioma  is  more 
superficial  in  its  mode  of  growth.  The  medullary  cancer  begins 
as  an  infiltration  of  a  limited  part  of  the  portio  vaginalis  of  the 
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cervix,  and  thus  extends  more  or  less  round  the  external  oa.  By 
and  by  the  whole  portio  vaginalis  is  converted  into  a  hard,  irreg- 
ularly prominent  tumor.  At  first  the  infiltration  is  confined  to 
the  mucous  membrane  and  submucous  tissue,  but  by  degrees  it 
spreads  both  deeply  and  laterally.  It  insinuates  itself  into  the 
muscular  substance  of  the  uterus,  separating  and  breaking  up  the 
muscular  trabeculfe,  which  come  to  form  a  kind  of  rough  stroma 
for  it  (see  Fig.  296).  It  also  passes  into  the  vagina,  infiltrating  its 
wall.  Very  soon  ulceration  of  the  sur&ce  sets  in,  and  in  the 
aiibsequent  progress  there  is  a  progressive  ulceration  and  infiltra- 
tion, tiie  former  following  the  latter.  The  infiltration  passes  into 
the  body  of  the  uterus,  but  does  not  usually  reach  the  fundus 
before  tne  death  of  the  patient.  If 
tlje   parts   be   now   examined  post-  Fio-  '^^T- 

mortem  (Fig.  297),  it  will  be  seen 
that  an  irregularly  excavated  ulcer 
occupies  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
uterus  and  va^na,  rendering  their 
respective  limits  inappreciable.  Then 
outside  this  there  is  the  whitish  can- 
cerous tissue,  which  extends  into  the 
uterine  substance  some  lines  beyond 
the  ulcer. 

This  disease  affects  neighboring 
structures.  There  are  cancerous 
masses  usually  in  the  li^ments  and 
under  the  peritoneum.  The  bladder 
is  frequently  adherent  to  the  uterine 
cancer,  and  its  mucous  membrane 

red  and  irregular,  or  else  it  presents  '^"~' "'  ""'"'' ""  p""  """"' '" 
cancerous  nodules.     The  ulceration     '",T'    t  ',►.'  71    "  ''".""""^ 

1  -    .        .1  blftddar.    To  tbe  lert  are  TwnDa  bdiI 

even  extends    sometimes    into  the     ^f^^^^  ^^.d,  (,,  (bem  lo  >  urs*  eiwnt 

bladder,    which   forma   thus   a   com-      eon«rt«l    into    Irregulw    eanmroa* 

munication  with  the  vagina.     The     muao.  (Qrailt  hbwitt,  ^m  Hib- 
rectum  is  much  less  closely  related     ""■) 
to  the  cervix  uteri  than  the  bladder, 

and  it  ia  less  frequently  involved.  Those  parts  of  the  uterus  which 
are  not  engaged  in  the  cancerous  disease  are  inflamed,  and  adhe- 
sions are  formed  to  the  rectum  and  urinary  bladder.  Although 
thus  extending  locally,  the  cancer  tends  very  little  to  form  secon- 
dary tumors  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  still  more  seldom  does 
it  become  generalized. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  new  formation  of  cancerous  tissue 
is  more  vigorous  than  the  ulceration,  and  in  that  case  we  may  have 
prominent  ragged  masses  hanging  into  the  vagina. 

The  microscopic  examination  of  this  form  of  cancer  shows 
masses  of  epithelial  cells,  usually  of  considerable  size,  arranged 
irregularly  in  alveoli,  the  stroma  being  largely  formed  by  the  re- 
mains of  the  structures  into  which  it  has  infiltrated. 

Epithelial  Cancer  is  hardly  to  be  distinctly  delimited  from  the 
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former,  but  is  characterized  by  a  more  superficial  outgrowth  of 
prominent  warty  projections,  while  the  deeper  infiltration  is  slower 
and  less  in  degree.  The  disease  begins,  as  in  the  other  case,  in  the 
portio  vaginalis,  and  at  first  there  is  little  more  than  a  prominent 
warty  outgrowth.  But  the  warty  growth  increases  while  the  base 
becomes  infiltrated  till  a  bulky  prominence  results,  whose  surface, 
consisting  of  masses  of  papilliform  projections,  gives  the  character 

of  the  CAULIFLOWER  EXCRESCESCK  (Fig.  '298). 


Cautiflowar  osnoBr  of  poiterior  lipofoi  uteri.  A  prob*  ie  psssed  through  Iha  «,  *nd  tha 
interior  Up  Id  front  of  it  ii  atsD  to  ba  Dornjal,  wblle  ■  cnuliflover  gronth  proiecM  from  tha 
poiterior.     (SivpaON.) 

This  form  of  tumor  is  also  liable  to  ulceration,  and  there  may  bo 
a  combination  of  ulceration  with  papilliform  projections,  although, 
after  a  time,  the  papillss  may  be  destroyed  and  the  appearances 
approximate  to  those  of  the  other  form  of  cancer. 

Under  the  microscope  the  structure  here  is  more  that  of  flat- 
celled  epithelioma.  The  prominent  papillee  are  covered  with  pave- 
ment epithelium,  and  the  deeper  infiltration  consists  of  masses  of 
flat  cells. 

A  few  cases  have  been  observed  in  which  colloid  cakcbr  has 
been  the  form  occurring  in  the  uterus,  the  situation  being  the  same 
aa  in  the  other  more  common  forms.  In  rare  cases  also  a  cancer 
may  arise  from  the  fundus  uteri, 

MocoDS  Polypi  of  the  Utebds. — These  are  met  with  mainly  as 
the  result  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
may  spring  from  the  body  of  the  uterus  or  the  cervix.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  general  irregular  prominence  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
but  usually  there  are  definite  polypoid  outgrowths.     The  mucous 
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polypus  may  consist  of  a  limited  hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  tumor  being  a  tolerably  lirm  one  unless,  as  sometimes 
happens,  it  becomes  soft  by  oedema  or  by  the  excessive  develop- 
ment of  its  vessels.  In  this  latter  case  we  may  have  a  tumor  ap- 
proaching to  the  cavernous  character.  Or  polypi  may  consist 
largely  of  glandular  structures,  mucous  glands  being  apparently 
new  formed  so  as  to  provide  the  tissue  of  the  tumor.  These  polypi 
are  comparativelv  soft,  and  maj^  grow  to  a  considerable  size, 
especially  when  they  become  cystic.  We  have  already  seen  that 
tumors  consisting  of  glandular  tissue  are  peculiarly  apt  to  become 
cystic,  and  these  form  no  exceptions.  These  larger  polypi  may 
somewhat  distend  the  uterus. 

Other  Tumors  are  seldom  met  with.  Sarcomas  are  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  of  those  recorded  the  majority  have  been  spindle- 
celled  sarcomas,  although  the  round-celled  form  has  also  been  seen. 
The  sarcoma  may  develop  in  a  myoma,  or  a  muscular  tumor  in  its 
rapid  growth,  soft  consistence,  and  looser  structure  may  assume 
the  characters  of  a  myosarcoma.  Papillomas  are  also  met  with 
at  the  portio  vaginalis,  and  may  resemble  cauliflower  cancers. 

Parasites  are  rare  in  the  uterus  and  vagina.  Thread  worms 
may  pass  over  from  the  rectum.  Bacteria  are  frequently  met  with 
in  the  vaginal  secretion,  and  the  fibres  of  leptothrix  also  occur 
frequently.  The  o'idium  albicans  is  found  in  connection  with 
thrush.  The  cysticercus  cellulosse  has  been  doubtftiUy  seen  in  the 
uterus,  and  the  echinococcus  with  exceeding  rarity. 


B.— OVARIES,  FALLOPIAN  TUBES,  AND  LIGAMENTS. 

OVARIAN  HERNIA. 

Li  this  condition  one  or  both  ovaries  descend  into  a  regular  sac. 
The  ovary  sometimes  forms  part  of  the  contents  of  an  ordinary 
hernial  sac,  but  there  are  cases  in  which  the  ovary  alone  is  present, 
and  its  descent  constitutes  the  primary  condition.  These  cases  are 
mostly  inguinal  and  have  a  congenital  origin,  and  there  seems 
reason  to  infer  with  Englisch  that  they  are  produced  by  a  descent 
of  the  ovary  comparable  with  the  normal  descent  of  the  testicle. 
When  the  testicle  has  descended,  the  sac  forms  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
and  is  shut  off  from  the  peritoneum  except  in  the  case  of  congenital 
inguinal  hernia  when  the  sac  remains  open.  In  ovarian  hernia 
the  sac  remains  open  also,  so  that  it  is  like  congenital  inguinal 
hernia  in  the  male,  but  generally  without  the  presence  of  intestine 
in  the  sac.  The  sac  usually  appears  in  the  upper  inguinal  region, 
but  may  pass  into  the  labium  majus.  Like  the  testicle,  the  ovary 
is  fixed  in  the  wall  of  the  sac  except  in  so  far  as  its  ligaments  allow 
of  a  certain  mobility.     Hence  it  is  usually  irreducible,  although, 
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if  the  ligaments  are  long,  they  may  allow  of  the  ovary  passing 
into  the  abdomen  while  still  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  sac. 

The  ovary  in  its  abnormal  position  undergoes  the  usual  changes 
at  the  menstrual  periods,  and  being  in  a  confined  position  its  en- 
largement may  cause  pain.  Sometimes  the  condition  is  discovered 
by  attention  being  directed  to  it  by  pain  and  inconvenience  during 
menstruation.  The  ovary  may  also  become  the  seat  of  tumors 
while  in  the  sac  or  may  be  inflamed.  Sometimes  it  has  ^ven  rise 
to  such  inconvenience  in  its  abnormal  situation  that  excision  has 
been  resorted  to. 

Besides  these  cases  of  inguinal  hernia  the  ovary  may  enter  a 
crural  or  an  abdominal  hernia,  but  these  are  not  congenital  and 
are  not  in  the  same  relation  to  the  descent  of  the  testicle  as  the 
case  just  considered. 


INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE  OVARIES  AND  TUBES. 

The  Fallopian  Tubes  sometimes  inflame  when  the  uterus  is  the 
seat  of  acute  inflammation,  but  they  and  the  ovaries  are  most 
irequentlv  aflfected  with  acute  inflammation  in  connection  with  the 
puerperal  conditions  already  considered.  An  acute  perimetritis  or 
a  puerperal  fever  is  very  often  accompanied  by  suppurative  inflam- 
mation of  the  tubes,  which  may  be  distended  with  pus  so  as  to 
form  abscesses,  their  apertures  having  become  obstructed.  In 
addition  to  that  the  tubes  are  often  adherent  and  distorted  by 
chronic  inflammations  of  the  uterine  peritoneum  and  of  the 
ovaries.  These  chronic  inflammations,  by  contorting  and  obstruct- 
ing the  tubes,  oft;en  lead  to  dilatation  by  the  secretion  being 
retained. 

Acute  Oophoritis,  or  acute  inflammation  of  the  ovaries,  occurs 
also  as  a  sequel  of  the  puerperal  state.  It  may  be  a  part  of  a  peri- 
metritis, or  a  pelvic  abscess  may  be  associated  with  aoscesses  in  the 
ovaries,  and  as  these  conditions  rarely  occur  apart  from  pregnancy 
so  is  it  with  the  ovarian  inflammation.  The  ovarj^  becomes  swollen 
and  hypersemic  and  suppuration  usually  ensues.  The  pus  at  first 
forms  m  elongated  streaks  from  the  hilus  to  the  periphery,  but 
after  a  time  there  are  more  distinct  abscesses.  The  Graafian 
vesicles  also  frequently  become  filled  with  pus.  The  peritoneal 
surface  will  also  be  inflamed  and  probably  coated  with  a  fibrinous 
or  semi-purulent  exudation. 

Chronic  Oophoritis  is  a  condition  concerning  which  consider- 
able variety  of  opinion  is  held.  We  know  that  at  each  menstrual 
period  the  ovaries  undergo  changes  which  present  many  analogies 
with  inflammation.  They  become  hyperiemic  and  enlarged,  and 
a  Graafian  vesicle  bursts,  leaving  a  wound  which  has  to  heal  by 
granulation.  At  these  periods  then  it  seems  likely  that  a  chronic 
inflammation  may  be  readily  set  up  by  exposure  to  cold,  cold  baths, 
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or  sexual  excitement.  But  it  ie  not  to  be  inferred  in  all  cases 
where  ovarian  disturbances  are  thus  produced  that  there  are 
present  the  actual  anatomical  phenomena  of  inflammation. 

Chronic  inflammation  is  manifested  by  an  interstitial  new  forma- 
tion of  connective  tissue,  and  is  comparable  to  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver  or  kidney,  and  like  these  accompanied  by  shrinking  of  the 
organ.  The  capsule  is  thickened,  and  the  contracting  tissue  in 
the  organ  produces  irregular  depressions  of  the  surface.  The 
thickening  la  often  peculiarly  manifest  around  the  G-raaflan  vesicles, 
and  this  with  the  thickening  of  the  capsule  may  prevent  the  vesi- 
cles bursting.  Sometimes  a  ripe  vesicle  instead  of  bursting  ex- 
ternally ruptures  into  the  substance  of  the 
ovary,  and  so  produces  further  inflamma-  Fw-  299. 

tory  disturbance.  "With  these  changes  in 
the  ovary  itself  there  is  usually  adhesion 
of  the  capsule  to  the  parts  around,  the  ■ 
chronic  inflammation  causing  the  forma- 
tion of  vascular  connective  tissue  which 
unites  opposed  surfaces.  In  this  way  there 
may  be  displacement  of  the  ovaries. 

If  the  Graafian  vesicles  are  prevented 
from  bursting,  the  fluid  which  naturally        q   ,1^  f(,r„,tion  in  oviry 
exists  in  them  may   become   augmented,     ,^„  dii»ution  nt  Orutflu 
and  the  vesicles  thus  be  converted  into    vuioiM.  (Vtrcbow.) 
CYSTS  (Fig.  299).     A  limited  number  of 

small  cysts  may  thus  be  formed,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  cysts 
having  this  origin  may  grow  to  some  size,  having  always  the 
character  of  simple  cysts  with  serous  contents. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  old  age  the  ovaries  are  oflen 
shrunk  and  the  capsules  thickened,  but  this  is  not  to  be  set  down 
as  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation. 
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This  affection  occurs  with  exceeding  rarity  in  the  ovaries,  in  the 
form  of  caseous  masses.  It  is  more  common  in  the  tubes,  and 
here  the  appearances  are  very  like  those  in  tuberculosis  of  the 
ureters.  The  tube  is  enlarged,  sometimes  very  greatly  so,  and  it 
forms  varicose  sausage-like  convolutions  (Fig.  300).  Internally 
there  is  a  caseous  layer  with,  it  may  be,  some  accumulation  of  pus, 
mucus,  aud  debris.  The  caseous  layer  is  somewhat  consistent, 
forming  a  continuous  lining  to  the  tube.  Outside  this  the  wall  is 
greatly  thickened,  mainly  by  inflammatory  new  formation  in  which 
tubercles  are  to  be  found. 

Along  with  the  tuberculosis  of  the  tubes  and  the  very  rare 
tubercuTosis  of  the  ovaries  there  is  usually  similar  disease  else- 
where, such  as  phthisis  pulmonalis,  tuberculosis  of  the  urinary 
organs,  or  tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum.  The  disease  commonly 
affects  both  tubes,  generally  beginning  near  the  abdominal  ex- 
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tremity,  and  often  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  tube  even 
into  the  uterus. 


Tnbereuloiii  at  F&lloptBD  tubei  ■mo  from  bthind.  a,  uterus;  i,  b,  fimbriilad  eitremitiei 
of  Ibitnbei;  c,  rigbt  ovar;.  The  rigbt  tubs  i>  ihd  to  be  ver;  greatl]'  dllkled  and  con - 
TolDted.  The  dilftUtion  diiappsftri  jail  before  the  uterine  termiaation  of  tbe  lube.  Tbo 
left  tube  i>  mucb  !»■  affected,  being  moat  dtlated  at  it>  dittal  part.  There  «u  alio  tuber- 
ouloiii  of  tbe  Innga  and  mesenterio  glandi. 


TUMOBS  OF  THE  OVABT. 

Tumors  of  the  ovary  have  the  peculiarity  that  they  commonly 
grow  to  large  dimensions.  We  may  perhaps  associate  this  witn 
me  functions  of  the  organ,  which  imply)  ^^  least  in  tbe  Graafian 
vesicles,  a  remarkable  Sirmative  power.  The  cysts  are  the  most 
frequent  and  important  forms,  and  they  are  here  taken  first. 

Simple  Cysts  occur  which  are  in  many  respects  comparable  with 
the  simple  cysts  which  are  so  frequent  in  the  kidney,  and  like 
them  have  no  very  special  significance.  They  are  produced,  as 
already  indicated,  by  dropsy  of  the  Graafian  vesicles,  as  was 
proved  by  tbe  discovery  by  Rokitansky  of  an  ovum  in  such  a  cyst. 
Simple  cyste  may  be  of  congenital  origin,  having  been  observea  in 
new-born  children.  As  a  general  rule  there  are  several  cysta 
simultaneously  developed,  usually  from  ten  to  twenty,  but  one  or 
a  few  may  attain  a  preponderating  size.  The  cysts  have  a  distinct 
smooth  lining  membrane,  with  a  single  layer  of  epithelium.  The 
contents  are  mostly  clear  serum,  but  from  hemorrhage  they  may 
be  dark,  or  from  infiummation  turbid.  The  enlargement  of  the 
ovary  is  not  generally  great  in  this  form  of  cystic  disease ;  it  rarely 
reaches  the  size  of  tiie  fist,  and  still  more  rarely  that  of  the  head. 
If  there  are  several  cysts,  they  take  shape  by  mutual  pressure. 
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Colloid  Ovabian  Cysts. — These  are  of  much  more  frequent 
occurrence  and  vaetiy  more  important.  To  this  claea  of  cysts  the 
name  cystoma  is  properly  applied,  because  they  arise  by  a  distinct 
new-formation,  there  being  first  produced  a  preparatory  tissue, 
which  goes  right  on  to  the  formation  of  the  eyste. 

These  cysts  form  very  bulky  tumors,  and  while  the  tumor  itself 
is  formed  of  a  number  of  larger  and  smaller  cysts,  there  is  always 
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in  the  walls  of  these  more  or  less  solid  material  which  shows 
various  stages  in  the  process  of  cystic  formation.  It  is  to  be  noted 
also  that  me  tumor,  sometimes  of  enormous  size,  represents  the 
ovary  as  a  whole,  and  is  not  merely  something  added  to  it,  the 
external  covering  of  the  cyst  being  strictly  analogous  to  the  surface 
of  the  ovary. 


It  has  been  said  that  in  the  wall  of  the  cysts  there  is  solid  tissue 
which  shows  the  various  stages  in  the  process.  If  this  be  examined 
microscopically,  there  will  be  found  a  glandular  structure  (see 
Fig.  301)  in  the  form  of  tubular  canals  lined  with  cylindrical  epi- 
thelium.    These  gland-like  structures  often  project  mto  cysts  in  a 
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BOmewhat  papilliform  manner,  and  altogether  they  show  a  very 
Btriking  power  of  new-formation.  "We  have  in  this  way  ela'Ddular 
tubes  on  the  one  hand,  and  villous  or  papillary  outgrowtna  on  the 
other.  The  transformation  into  cysts  is  readily  Been  in  many  caseB. 
The  glandular  tubes  become  constricted  at  their  necks,  or,  the  villi 
being  pressed  together,  unite  at  their  apices.  The  cylindrical  epi- 
thelium prcBenta  very  markedly  the  goblet  form  seen  in  mucous 
glands  (Fig.  302),  and  it  secretes  a  colloid  material,  which  accumu- 
lates in  the  cavity  and  distends  it  more  and  more  into  a  globular 
cyst.  "We  have  therefore  in  the  walls  of  the  cysts,  very  commonly 
large  numbers  of  smaller  cysts  which  take  their  shape  by  mutual 
pressure  as  in  Fig.  308.     Cysts  formed  in  this  way  project  into  the 
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already  existing  cysts  as  they  grow,  and  may  afterwards  burst  and 
become  flattened  out  on  the  wall  of  the  older  cyst.  As  all  the 
cysts  have  had  a  similar  origin,  they  are  lined  with  epithelium, 
whose  function  it  is  to  secrete  a  colloid  or  mucoid  fluid,  and  so  the 
cysts,  once  formed,  have  an  almost  continuous  tendency  to  increase. 
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There  arises  here  the  question  as  to  the  origin  and  significance 
OF  THIS  GLANDULAR  TISSUE,  and  in  Order  to  understand  this  we  must 
go  back  to  the  original  development  of  the  ovary.  The  primordial 
ovary  consists  of  a  layer  of  epithelium  on  the  surface  of  a  connec- 
tive-tissue projection.  The  ova  form  by  the  penetration  or  redu- 
plication inwards  of  this  superficial  epithelium,  which  at  first 
forms  a  series  of  communicating  channels,  which  Waldeyer  com- 
pares to  a  cavernous  tissue.  By  the  constriction  of  these  canals 
the  ova  are  formed,  it  being  doubtful  whether  the  cells  of  the 
membrana  granulosa  which  line  the  Graafian  vesicle  are  derived 
from  this  epithelium  or  from  the  connective-tissue  stroma.  The 
glandular  formation  in  ovarian  cystoma  may  be  regarded  as  a 
pathological  and  exaggerated  recurrence  of  the  foetal  condition.  It 
may  be  that  some  of  the  glandular  structure  which  originally  forms 
the  ova  is  left  over  from  the  fcetal  state,  or  else  that  even  in  adult 
life  there  may  be  a  fresh  development  of  the  glandular  structures, 
originating  in  the  Graafian  vesicles.  The  probability  is  that  the 
real  origin  is  in  a  persistence  of  the  original  glandular  tubules. 

Having  studied  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  cysts,  it  now 
remains  to  consider  the  appearances  of  the  tumors  as  a  whole. 
The  tumor  represents  an  ovary,  and  its  outer  covering  is  the  outer 
covering  of  the  ovary  with  its  layer  of  endothelium.  The  surface 
is  usually  smooth  and  very  often  free  from  adhesion  to  neigh- 
boring structures.  In  shape  the  tumor  is  more  or  less  globular, 
and  its  external  configuration  may  not  suggest  that  it  is  com- 
posed of  many  cysts.  The  size  of  the  tumor  may  be  very 
great  in  some  cases,  much  larger  than  that  of  the  uterus  at 
full  time.  On  cutting  into  it  there  escapes  from  the  cysts  a 
sticky  brownish  or  yellow  fluid,  which  is  tolerably  clear  unless 
some  of  the  secondary  changes  to  be  presently  described  have 
occurred  in  it.  There  may  be  one  cyst  or  a  few  of  greatly  pre- 
ponderating size,  but  even  when  at  first  sight  there  is  only  one 
larger  cyst,  examination  will  show  the  existence  of  others.  These 
may  be  flattened  out  in  the  wall,  or  they  may  be  collected  here 
and  there  in  clusters.  Generally  towards  the  base  of  the  tumor, 
but  in  many  cases  at  various  places,  there  are  solid  or  semi-solid 
masses  in  which  cysts  are  in  process  of  development  in  the  way 
already  described.  Sometimes  the  glandular  tissue  presents  a 
tendency  to  form  papilliform  projections  into  the  cysts,  and  we 
may  have  in  this  way  dentritic  or  shaggy  projections  in  the  internal 
wall.  If,  as  is  usually  the  case,  there  are  many  cysts,  they  take 
shape  by  mutual  pressure  against  each  other,  while  the  general 
globular  outline  of  the  tumor  as  a  whole  is  preserved. 

The  cysts  are  liable  to  undergo  certain  changes  which  concern 
chiefly  their  contents.  It  seems  almost  a  normal  condition  in 
large  cysts  that  the  internal  wall  should  present  collections  of  cells 
in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration,  these  cells  being  often  in  many 
layers.  The  cells  also  pass  into  the  fluid,  so  that  in  all  ovarian 
fluids  cells  are  to  be  found  of  round  shape  and  with  oil-drops  in 
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them.  So  universally  are  these  present  in  the  fluid  from  ovarian 
cysts  that  Dr.  Drysdale  has  insisted  on  their  discovery  as  an  im- 
portant diagnostic  indication.  In  addition  to  small  cells  having 
a  few  minute  oil-granules  in  them  there  are  usually  larger  ones 
with  more  oil-drops,  up  to  large  cells  having  the  regular  characters 
of  compound  granular  corpuscles. 

The  number  of  these  fatty  cells  maybe  greatly  increased,  and  as 
many  of  them  in  that  case  break  down  we  may  have  a  fluid  which 
is  turbid  from  the  presence  of  numerous  fatty  cells  and  free  oil. 
The  fluid  is  also  pale  like  a  fatty  emulsion,  and  in  many  cases  it 
resembles  pus  in  its  physical  characters.  The  change  is  most 
likely  to  occur  in  old  and  large  cysts,  but  it  is  not  infrequent  in 
younger  and  smaller  ones,  and  it  is  important  to  bear  this  in  mind 
because  this  condition  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  actual  suppuration 
of  the  cysts,  a  much  more  rare  occurrence. 

The  free  fat  if  long  retained  is  very  apt  to  form  crystals   of 
cholestearine,  and  in  fact  these  crystals  arc  frequently  found  in 
the  fluid  of  cysts  which  otherwise  are  not  strikingly  altered. 

Hemorrhage  occasionally  occurs  into  the  cysts,  especially  when 
there  are  papilliform  projections.  This  will  cause  the  fluid  to  be 
turbid  and  deep  brown  or  red  in  color.  There  may  also  be  masses 
of  softened  fibrine  in  the  cavity.  Sometimes,  however,  the  fluid 
has  a  dark-brown  color  without  hemorrhage. 

Inflammation  of  the  cyst-wall  is  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence. 
There  may  be  an  acute  suppurative  inflammation,  so  that  the  con- 
tents become  mixed  with  pus  and  assume  more  and  more  of  the 
purulent  character.  With  this  there  is  generally  an  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  surface  with  fibrinous  exudation  and  adhesion  to 
neighboring  structures.  If  the  suppuration  continue,  there  is  apt 
to  be  perforation  of  the  pus  into  the  abdominal  cavity  with  re- 
sulting fatal  peritonitis.  A  chronic  inflammation  is  more  common, 
causing  adhesion  of  the  cyst  to  neighboring  parts,  and  these  ad- 
hesions may  be  very  extensive  and  firm. 

Perforation  of  the  cyst-wall  is  usually  the  result  of  suppuration 
or  gangrene,  but  may  be  a  consequence  of  the  papillary  growths 
impinging  against  the  wall  and  causing  atrophy.  A  case  is  men- 
tioned by  Klebs  in  which  the  cyst  had  opened  into  the  rectum  in 
this  way.  The  result  is  usually  peritonitis,  but  if  there  has  been 
no  inflammation  or  gangrene,  then  the  simple  existence  of  the 
fluid  in  the  abdominal  cavity  need  not  cause  peritonitis. 

It  is  here  to  be  remarked  that  the  colloid  ovarian  cyst  sometimes 
occurs  in  combination  with  the  dermoid  cyst  on  the  one  hand  and 
cancer  on  the  other. 

Dermoid  Cysts. — These  have  already  been  referred  to  in  de- 
scribing the  teratoma.  They  are  of  comparatively  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  ovary,  and  considering  the  function  of  this  organ  it 
may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  they  arise  from  the  ova  by  a  kind  of 
equivocal  generation.  The  cysts  are  usually  single,  but  there  may 
be  several  in  the  same  ovary.     They  grow  slowly  and  form  globular 
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tumore  with  a  dense  connective-tisBue  capBule.    Inteniallj  there 
is  an  epithelial  lining  which,  in  some  parte,  develops  a  more 


complex  structure.  We  have  already 
meutioned  how  sebaceous  glands  (Fig. 
304),  hairs  (Fig.  305),  bones  and  even 
teeth  may  enter  into  the  constitution  of 
the  wall,  and  a  buttery  material  with 
hairs  and  sometimes  teeth  form  the 
contents. 

These  cysts  not  infrequently  inflame 
and  may  rupture,  most  frequently  into 
the  bladder  and  rectum,  their  peculiar 
contents  being  discharged  and  so  re- 
vealing the  nature  of  the  case. 

Cancer  of  the  Ovary  occurs  mostly 
as  a  cyst  with  cancerous  growths  in  its 
walls.  There  may  be  a  combination 
of  the  colloid  cyst  with  cancer,  or  a 
partial  transformation  of  theformerinto 
the  latter;  considering  the  glandular 
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character  of  the  structures  forming  the  colloid  cyst,  this  cannot 
be  regarded  as  very  remarkable,  m  the  ordinary  colloid  cyst  the 
epithelium  has  a  regular  and  normal  arrangement,  and  we  may 
call  the  tumor  in  mat  aspect  an  adenoma;  in  the  cancer  the 
epithelium  is  distinctly  abnormal  in  its  arrangement,  being  aggre- 
gated into  indefinite  masses.  It  may  even  happen  that  in  the 
midst  of  the  cancer  the  epithelium  is  undergoing  metamorphosis, 
so  that  cysts  are  developing  from  it  as  from  the  more  regular 
glandular  tissue. 

Besides  these  cancerous  cysts  we  may  have  a  solid  cancerous 
tumor  in  the  ovary,  presenting  the  usual  characters,  but  like  the 
ovarian  tumors  showing  a  very  excessive  growth. 

Sarcoma  is  a  rare  tumor  in  the  ovary.  Spindle-celled  sarcoma 
is  the  more  usual  form,  but  round-celled  sarcomas  also  occur. 
These  tumors  may  also  assume  very  large  proportions  reaching 
the  size  of  the  head  sometimes,  and  they  are  not  infrequently 
bilateral.  Cysts  are  frequently  present  in  the  midst  of  them,  and 
these  may  be  simple  serous  cysts  or  they  may  have  colloid 
contents.  These  latter  may  arise  from  glandular  structures,  and 
the  disease  may  form  a  combination  of  the  colloid  cystoma  and 
the  sarcoma,  or  they  may  originate  in  a  softening  of  the  sarcoma- 
tous tissue. 

For  the  rest,  fibromas  and  enchondromas  have  been  met  with  in 
the  ovaries  on  rare  occasions. 


CYSTS  OF  THE  BROAD  LIGAMENTS— PAROVARIAN  CYSTS. 

• 

These  cysts  deserve  special  mention,  especially  from  a  practical 
point  of  view,  in  relation  to  their  diagnosis  from  ovarian  c^sts. 

The  probability  is  that  most  of  the  cvsts  of  the  broad  ligament 
develop  in  connection  with  the  remains  of  the  Wolffian  body, 
commonly  called  the  parovarium.  The  exact  relations  of  this 
body  are  of  importance  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  the  resulting 
cyst,  and  the  principal  points  will  be  gathered  from  the  accom- 
panying figure  (Fig.  3061 

The  parovarium  lies  oetween  the  two  folds  of  the  peritoneum 
constituting  the  broad  ligament,  and  under  the  arch  of  the  Fallopian 
tube,  between  the  latter  and  the  ovary.  When  the  broad  ligament 
is  held  up  against  the  light  by  catching  the  Fallopian  tiibe,  the 
parovarium  can  be  seen  as  a  series  of  tubules,  converging  towards 
the  ovary.  In  the  figure  a  little  tube  with  a  knob  at  its  end  (h) 
represents  a  frequentfy  occurring  so-called  hydatid,  which  is  one 
of  the  tubules  with  a  cystic  dilatation  at  its  extremity.  This  cvst 
may  undergo  slight  enlargement,  but  it  does  not  come  practically 
into  account  as  forming  the  proper  parovarian  cyst;  probably  if  it 
enlarges  much  its  very  narrow  neck  is  apt  to  get  broken  or  twisted 
and  the  cyst  will  then  shrink.  In  connection  with  the  anatomical 
details  it  ifi  to  be  further  noted  that  a  firm  ligament  unites  the 
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ovary  to  the  upper  angle  of  the  uterus  just  below  the  ori^ii  of  the 
Fallopian  tube  (see  figure).  The  ovary  is  also  united  (see  figure) 
to  the  fimbriated  extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  bo  that  the  \i&r- 
ovarium  is  as  it  were  surrounded  by  a  girdle  of  structures.  Fallopian 
tube  above,  and  continuous  with  it  the  ligament  passing  to  the 
ovary,  the  ovary  itaelf  and  the  proper  ovarian  ligament. 


DikgniDmiilia  vleir  at  DMn»  ■nd  appcndiigai.  po,  parOTirlDtn ;  od,  Fallnpiaii  tubs  ;  fi, 
lu  BmbriBted  txtremit;  ;  o,  avftrj,  with  &  ligdmtDt  la  th«  righl  prooaadlug  to  tha  flmbriatad 
•xtramltf,  &Dd  0D«  to  thel«n  to  th*  Dterut  D«ftr  tb«  origiD  of  th*  Fallopian  lube.    (QcalR.) 

One  or  more  of  the  tubes  of  the  parovarium  sometimes  undergo 
great  enlargement  and  constitute  the  parovarian  cyst  Whether 
originating  in  one  tube,  or  in  more  tnan  one,  the  cyet  is  nearly 
always  a  single  one,  and  it  assumes  a  typically  globular  form. 
From  the  anatomical  relations  just  referred  to,  it  comes  about  that 
the  cyst  as  it  enlarges  stretches  the  structures  named  as  forming  a 
girdle  round  it.  There  is  frequently  great  elongation  and  dilata- 
tion of  the  Fallopian  tube,  which  may  be  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches 
in  length,  and  arches  over  the  convexity  of  the  cyst,  its  fimbriated 
extremity  being  spread  out  on  the  surface,  considerably  exagger- 
ated and  drawn  out.  One  part  of  the  fimbriated  moutn  is  drawn 
downwards  towards  the  ovary,  which  again  is  found  flattened  and 
greatly  elongated  on  the  under  surface  of  the  cyst.  The  ligament 
of  the  ovary  is  also  elongated  and  thickened. 

The  cyst  itself  is  a  perfectly  homogeneous  bladder,  consisting 
of  a  connective-tissue  wall,  lined  with  epithelium.  Besides  this 
proper  cyst-wall  there  is  an  external  coat  of  peritoneum,  which  is 
^uite  distinct  from  the  proper  cyst-wall.  So  loose  is  the  connec- 
tion between  the  two  tnat  the  peritoneal  coat  can  usually  be 
stripped  from  the  cyst-wall,  so  mat  two  globular  cysts  can  be 
separated,  like  the  external  and  internal  layers  of  a  football.  As 
the  parovarium  is  covered  on  both  sides  with  peritoneum,  forming 
the  folds  of  the  broad  ligament,  we  can  understand  how  in  en- 
larging the  cyst  retains  a  distinct  peritoneal  coat.     The  elasticity 
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of  the  peritoneum  doubtless  allows  of  its  distention,  but  there 
must  also  be  some  increase  of  peritoneal  tissue,  as  the  coat  is  not 
thinner  than  the  ordinary  peritoneum. 

The  contents  of  the  cyst  are  a  clear,  limpid  fluid,  of  low  specific 
gravity,  sometimes  as  low  as  1003,  and  not  exceeding  1008.  It  is 
very  rare  to  find  any  considerable  secondary  alteration  of  the  cyst^ 
wall  or  its  contents,  but  inflammation  may  occur. 

By  RUPTURE  or  perforation  (paracentesis),  the  cyst,  beinff  a 
single  one,  will  be  completely  emptied,  and  it  is  noteworthy  wat 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  tendency  to  refilling.  In  one 
examined  by  the  author  with  Dr.  Gairdner,  the  cyst,  to  judge  from 
the  symptoms,  had  been  of  large  size,  and  ruptured  sixteen  months 
before  death.  It  was  found  lying  in  the  abdomen  collapsed  and 
flattened,  and  a  cicatrix  represented  the  point  of  rupture.  The 
cyst  could  be  blown  up  to  the  size  of  a  child's  head,  but  the  cor- 
rugated appearance  of  the  internal  wall  showed  that  it  had  been 
much  larger.  Here  the  peritoneal  coat,  which  could  be  easily 
stripped,  had  contracted  to .  suit  the  diminished  size,  and  was 
smooth  on  the  surface,  while  the  proper  cyst-wall,  being  devoid  of 
elasticity,  was  thrown  into  ridges. 

It  maj'  be  useful  here  to  compare  the  parovarian  with  the  ovarian 
cyst.     The  former  is  a  single  cyst,  the  latter  never  really  single, 
although  it  may  simulate  the  unilocular  character;  accordingly, 
the  former  is  completely  emptied  by  tapping,  the  latter  only  par- 
tially.    The  parovarian  fluid  is  limpid,  and  its  specific  gravity 
never  above  1008,  while  the  fluid  of  the  ovarian  cvst  is  mostly 
more  or  less  glutinous,  usually  brownish  in  color,  and  of  a  specific 
gravity  over  1020.     It  is  important  also  that  the  parovarian  cyst, 
after  being  emptied,  may  not  refill,  while  in  the  case  of  the  ovarian 
cyst,  if  that  which  has  been  emptied  does  not  refill,  others  grow  to 
take  its  place.     When  the  cyst  itself  is  examined,  the  stretching 
and  enormous  elongation  of  the  Fallopian  tube  are  usually  very 
characteristic  in  the  parovarian  cyst,  although  it  may  happen  that 
an  ovarian  cyst  will  grow  mainly  from  the  upper  part  of  the  ovary, 
and  so  cause  stretching  of  the  tube.     Then  there  is,  in  the  case  of 
the  parovarian  cyst,  the  readv  separation  of  the  peritoneal  coat, 
whereas  in  the  ovarian  cyst  there  is  no  such  isolable  layer.     This 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  peritoneum  over  the  ovary  is  only 
represented  by  a  layer  of  endothelium,  and  not  by  a  membrane 
distinct  from  the  capsule.    The  ovarian  cyst  being  the  ovary  itself 
with  cystic  development,  it  has  its  external  covering  formed  simply 
of  the  exaggerated  ovarian  capsule.     One  can  sometimes  tear  tnis 
capsule  into  layers  for  a  certain  distance,  but  no  continuous  sepa- 
ration of  the  coats  is  possible.     There  is,  lastly,  the  fact  that  the 
parovarian  cyst  is  a  single  simple  bladder,  whereas  even  in  the 
case  of  dropsy  of  the  Graafian  vesicles  there  are  several  cysts,  and 
in  the  common  colloid  cyst  there  are  multitudes  of  developing 
cysts  and  solid  glandular  tissue. 
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Malformations  of  the  Breast. — One  or  both  mammae  may  be 
absent.  It  is  more  frequent,  however,  to  have  supernumerary 
breasts  or  nipples,  sometimes  three,  four,  or  even  five,  instead  of 
two.  The  supernumerary  breasts  are  usually  situated  near  the 
axillae,  or  under  the  normal  ones.  But  there  are  cases  in  which 
they  have  had  a  very  abnormal  situation,  as  in  the  inguinal  region, 
on  the  thigh,  or  even  on  the  back.  They  are  usually  small  in  size, 
but  in  some  cases  they  have  produced  milk  during  lactation.  It 
may  be  noted  that  the  occurrence  of  additional  mammae  is  not 
altogether  extraordinary,  considering  that  in  the  lower  animals 
the  mammae  are  usually  more  in  number  than  in  man. 

Inflammation  op  the  Mamma. — This  rarely  occurs  except  in  con- 
nection with  lactation.  During  this  prqcess,  and  especially  at  its 
commencement,  the  structures  in  the  mamma  are  the  seat  of  very 
active  processes ;  there  are  hyperaemia  and  an  active  secretion  of 
milk.  Under  these  circumstances  inflammation  is  more  readily 
induced  than  usual.  It  may  happen  that  contraction  of  the  arteries 
from  accidental  circumstances,  such  as  exposure  to  cold,  may 
induce  inflammation.  We  know  that  an  inflammation  may  be 
induced  in  animals  by  ligaturing  an  artery  for  a  time  and  then 
loosening  it,  and  we  may  believe  that  partial  contractions  of  the 
arteries  may  act  in  this  way.  Even  a  general  irritation  of  the 
vaso-motor  centre  by  reflex  action,  when  the  skin  is  exposed  to 
cold,  may,  in  the  case  of  the  highly  excited  vascular  system  of  the 
mamma  at  the  commencement  of  lactation,  induce  inflammation. 
Affain,  disease  of  the  nipples,  such  as  cracks  and  ulcers,  often 
induces  inflammation  in  the  breasts.  We  may  believe  that  here 
the  irritant  which  has  caused  the  lesion  in  the  nipple  may  extend 
along  the  tubes  and  cause  inflammation  in  the  mamma.  At  the 
time  of  puberty,  the  female  breast  undergoes  a  special  develop- 
ment, and  is  also  in  an  active  state,  and  at  this  period  inflamma- 
tions are  also  apt  to  be  induced. 

The  inflammation  is  usually  an  exceedingly  acute  one,  and  is 
accompanied  by  exudation,  the  interstitial  tissue  being  packed 
with  leucocytes  and  the  breast  hardened.  This  hardening  is  often 
local,  as  the  inflammation  is  usually  to  some  extent  limited  to 
certain  parts  of  the  breast.  But  very  oft^n  the  exudation  of  leuco- 
cytes goes  on  to  actual  suppuration  and  the  formation  of  abscess, 
sometimes  with  sloughing  of  the  tissue.  The  abscess  so  formed 
may  have  extensive  ramifications  in  the  mamma,  especially  if  the 
pus  does  not  get  vent  externally.  After  evacuation  the  cavity  fills 
with  granulation  cells,  and  finally  closes,  and  a  cicatrix  is  formed. 

A  CHRONIC  inflammation  resulting,  after  the  usual  manner  of 
interstitial  inflammation,  in  induration  of  the  organ,  has  been 
described,  but  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence. 
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Adenoma  of  the  Mamma. — This  form  of  tumor  ie  of  somewhat 
common  occurrence.  It  is  met  with  chiefly  as  an  isolated  tumor, 
either  in  the  midst  of  the  gland  or  in  its  neighborhood.  There  is 
preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Western  Infirmary  a  tumor  the 


situation  of  which  was  behind  the  gland,  which  had  to  be  cut 
through  in  order  to  remove  it.  The  tumor  was  thus  almost  like  a 
supernumerary  mamma.  Tumors  of  this  kind  are  surrounded  by 
a  distinct  connective-tissue  capsule  which  isolates  them  from  the 
gland  or  from  the  neighboring  tissue. 

Under  the  microscope  the  tumor  (see  Fig.  307)  presents  a  per- 
fectly regular  glandular  structure,  with  acini  and  ducts,  hut  of 
course  without  any  external  communication.  Between  the  gland- 
ular elements  there  is  connective  tissue  which  is  sparsely  nncTeated 
like  that  of  the  normal  gland. 

Adenoid  Sarcoma  and  Sarcoma. — The  adenoid  sarcoma  is  a 
form  of  tumor  in  which  there  is  glandular  tissue  with  sarcoma- 
tous tissue  between  the  glandular  structures.  Doubts  have  been 
expressed  as  to  the  actual  new-formation  of  gland-tissue  in  tumors 
presenting  sarcomatous  elements,  but  as  we  meet  with  tumors  pre- 
senting all  gradations  between  the  simple  adenomaa  and  the 
typical  sarcomas,  we  can  hardly  refuse  to  believe  that  glandular 
new-formation  does  take  place  in  the  cases  under  consideration. 
"When  much  glandular  tissue  is  present,  as  in  Fig.  308,  the  tumor 
is  usually  isolated,  and  partially  separated  from  the  surrounding 
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mammary  tissue,  and  there  is  sometimeB  mora  than  one  distinct 
tumor  present. 

The  glandular  structures  are  aa  in  the  adenoma,  acini  and  smaller 
tubules,  but  they  do  not  conform  so  strictly  in  their  arrangement 
to  the  type  of  the  normal  mamma.  The  sarcomatous  tissue 
evidently  arises  from  the  interstitial  tissue,  and  is  usually  spindle- 
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celled.  In  regard  to  thie  tissue  great  varieties  are  presented.  The 
cells  may  be  comparatively  limited  in  number,  so  that  the  tissue  is 
a  connective  tissue  with  an  excess  of  epindle-cells.  From  this  we 
have  all  eradatious  up  to  a  complete  spindle^elled  tissue  separating 
the  glandular  elements. 

Prom  cases  in  which  there  is  a  new  formation  both  of  glandular 
and  sarcomatous  tissue,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  those  in  which 
the  new  formation  is  entirely  sarcomatous,  and  any  glandular 
tissue  is  simply  the  remains  of  the  normal  mammary  structure. 
Tumors  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  mamma,  in  which  it  may 
be  said  at  least  that  the  glandular  element  is  very  subordinate,  and 
these  tumors  warrant  the  designation  of  true  sarcoua. 

Such  tumors  are  not  usually  isolated  or  detined  from  the  neigh- 
boring mammarv  tissue.  They  sometimes  involve  a  limited  part 
of  the  mamma,  that  portion  undergoing  what  may  almost  be  called 
a  sarcomatous  degeneration.  That  is  to  say,  its  interstitial  tissue 
becomes  converted  into  spindle  or  round-celled  tissue,  while  its 
glandalar  structures  are  variously  contorted.  But  not  infrequently 
ute  disease  affects  the  whole  mamma;  there  is  a  diffuse  sarcoma- 
tous growth.  In  that  ease  the  niamma  is  greativ  enlarged,  and 
may  attain  a  weight  of  ten  or  twenty  pounds.  The  tumor  may 
involve  the  skin  and  ulceration  may  occur.  There  may  thus  be  a 
deep  ulcer  in  the  midst  of  a  massive  tumor. 
48 
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Under  the  microecope  the  sarcomatoue  elements  are  seen  moBt 
promiaeiitly,  while  the  glandular  elements  are  aomewhat  sparse  or 
entirely  absent;  but  here  and  there  a  duct  lined  with  epithelium 
or  a  misshapen  acinus  may  be  found.  For  the  most  part  the 
glandular  structures  seem  to  be  drawn  out,  bo  that  tubes  are  mnch 
more  frequent  than  acini. 

In  these  sarcomas  cysts  are  very  frequent,  and  sometimes  the 
cystic  formation  is  so  marked  that  the  name  cystosascoma  is  given. 
The  cysts  take  origin  in  the  glandular  structures.  Perhaps  because 
of  obstruction  of  toe  latter  they  may  dilate  and  form  distinct  cavi- 
ties in  the  midst  of  the  sarcomatous  tissue.  A  minor  degree  of 
this  is  very  common,  glandular  structure  being  represented  by 
elonrated  spaces  lined  with  epithelium,  which  is  mostly  cylindrical 
(see  Fig.  309).     Even  in  these  incipient  cysts  we  can  often  see  that 
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the  sarcomatous  tissue  is,  as  it  were,  pushing  its  way  into  them 
(see  figure),  a  kind  of  papillary  growth  presentmg  itself  in  the  wall 
of  the  space,  the  growth  being  covered  with  epithelium  like  that 
lining  the  space.  Sometimes  this  intracystic  growth  is  very 
marked,  and  we  may  have  large  cysts  filled  with  ingrowing  masses 
of  sarcoma.  In  fact,  it  sometimes  appears  as  if  the  main  growth  of 
the  tumor  were  into  greatly  dilated  gland-ducts. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  sarcomas  and  adenoid  sarcomas 
present  malignant  characters,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  a  tendency  to 
local  recurrence.     If  an  adenoid  sarcoma  is  excised,  it  will  prob- 
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ably  recur  as  a  pure  sarcoma,  but  the  author  has  seen,  in  a  case  ot 
recurrence,  an  arrangement  of  the  spindle-cells  as  if  around  dis- 
tinct centres,  which  suggested  glandular  structure.  These  tumors, 
on  recurrence,  also  become  softer,  and  the  cells  more  loose. 

There  are  also  sarcomas  in  the  mamma  which  are  not  related  to 
the  glandular  structure  either  directly  or  indirectly.     These  are 
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uaaally  spindle-celled  sarcomas,  but  they  may  be  considerably 
mixed,  cartilage  even  occuriing  as  part  of  their  structure,  as  in  the 
case  from  which  Fig.  310  was  taken. 

Cancer  of  the  Mamma. — According  to  what  has  been  stated  in 
the  general  section  of  this  work,  we  nave  in  cancer  an  aberrant 
growth  of  epithelium  as  the  foundation  process,  and  in  the  first 
place  we  may  consider  the  finer  details  of  the  overgrowth.  In  the 
more  ordinary  form  of  cancer  of  the  breast  the  process  begins  in 
the  glandular  acini.  As  a  rule,  it  is  a  chronic  process,  and,  along 
with  new  formation  of  epithelium  in  the  acini,  there  is  formation 
of  round  cells  in  the  connective  tissue  around.  The  epithelium  of 
the  acini  grows  through  the  basement  membrane,  forming  pene- 
trating processes,  and  the  round  celts  develop  connective  tissue 
which  frequently  causes  great  contraction  of  the  tumor  (Scirrhus). 
It  is  as  if  the  epithelium,  growing  outwards,  acted  as  an  irritant, 
causing  inflammatory  new-formation  in  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the 
gland.  Where  the  case  is  very  chronic,  the  connective-tissue  for- 
mation may  be  very  pronounced,  but  when  more  acute  the  epithe- 
lial elements  preponderate.  Cancers  which  take  origin  in  the 
glandular  acini  may  be  called  parenchymatous  cancers. 

But  cancers  may  take  origin  rather  in  the  ducts  of  the  gland, 
forming  a  class  called  duct  cancers  (Thin).  These  very  often 
begin  in  the  large  ducts  in  or  near  the  nipple.  In  this  case  the 
growing  epithelium  often  distends  the  ducts,  forming  cavities 
which  are  sometimes  lined  with  cylindrical  epithelium,  with  more 
irregular  epithelium  inside.  Such  dilated  ducta  may  even  have 
the  appearance  of  cysts,  so  that  the  tumor  may  appear  cystic. 
This  process  in  the  ducts  is  also  associated  with  irritation  of  the 
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surroundiiiff  connective  tissue,  so  that  there  are  round  cells  and 
new-formed  connective  tissue.  The  special  characters  of  duct 
cancer  are  usually  most  manifest  in  the  parts  near  the  nipple, 
where  it  generally  begins.  On  passing  into  the  substance  of  the 
gland  the  appearances  are  more  like  those  of  the  other  form. 

Duct  cancer  is  sometimes  associated  with  the  condition   known 
as  Paget's  DISEASE  or  ECZEMA  OF  THE  NIPPLE.    Eczema,  as  indicated 
in  the  section  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
skin,  in  which  both  the  epidermis  and  the  superficial  layers  of  the 
cutis  are  engaged.   In  case  of  duct  cancer,  the  affection  of  the  ducts 
seems  to  induce  an  inflammation  of  the  skin  of  the  nipple  and  parts 
around,  characterized  by  the  usual  formation  of  round-cell  tissue. 
The  superficial  or  papillary  region  of  the  skin  may  then  be  replaced 
almost  entirely  by  round  cells  with  nests  of  epithelium  in   their 
midst,  and  the  condition  is  somewhat  like  that  of  a  granulating 
wound.     The  epithelium  of  the  surface  takes  little  part  in   the 
process,  and  it  may  be  lost,  so  that  the  granulation  tissue  is  exposed. 
As  the  cancerous  process  begins  commonly  in  the  nipple,  this  con- 
dition of  eczema  may  be  a  very  early  one,  and  may  precede,  it 
may  be  for  many  months,  the  actual  appearance  of  a  tumor  in  the 
mamma.     It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that  a  simple  eczema  may 
occur  in  the  nipple,  due  to  an  ordinary  irritant. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  views  recently  enunciated 
by  Creiffhton  deserve  notice.     According  to  the  observations  of 
this  author,  there  is,  during  the  process  of  evolution  of  the  gland 
preparatory  to   lactation,   a  great  new  formation  of  glandular 
epithelium,  which    gradually,   after    a  number  of  generations, 
assumes  the  condition  in  which  it  forms  milk.     In  the  involution 
after  lactation  there  is  a  reverse  process,  successive  generations  of 
epithelium  being  produced  till  it  assumes  the  resting  state.     All 
these  stages  between  the  resting  state  and  the  milk-producing 
state  are  characterized  by  the  production  of  epithelium  which  is 
in  itself  useless,  and  has  to  be  disposed  of.     It  is  disposed  of  by 
the  lymphatic  system,  into  which  the  cells  pass,  and  are  carried  to 
the  lymphatic  glands.     Creiffhton  regards  cancer  as  the  exaggera- 
tion of  a  condition  comparable  to  one  or  other  of  the  stages  of 
evolution  or  involution,  and  therefore  primarily  a  disorder  of 
function.     There  is  an  excessive  production  of  epithelium,«which 
bursts  through  the  basement  membrane  and  is  grouped  outside 
the  acini.     In  like  manner  the  cells  pass  to  the  lymphatic  glands, 
where  they  give  rise   to  secondary  tumors,  not  by  themselves 
growing  and  proliferating,  but  by  inducing  the  lymphatic  gland- 
ular tissue  to  assume  the  characters  of  cancerous  tissue.     These 
views  are  somewhat  theoretical,  and  stand  in  need  of  confirmation. 

We  have  now  to  consider  cancer  of  the  mamma'  according  to 
the  more  ordinary  division  into  its  several  forms. 

The  commonest  form  of  cancer  is  scirrhus.  The  description 
of  scirrhous  cancer  in  the  general  part  of  this  work  is  chiefly  based 
on  scirrhus  of  the  mamma,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.    It 
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will  be  remembered  that  the  epitheliAl  masses  ofteu  form  elongated 
processes  (Fig.  311)  in  the  midst  of  an  excessive  stroma  composed 
of  dense  contracting  fibrous  tissue.  The  cells  are  often  atrophied, 
so  that  in  some  parts  of  the  tumor  there  is  little  beyond  dense 
connective  tissue.  The  cancer  commonly  forms  rather  a  limited 
infiltration  of  a  part  of  the  gland  than  a  proper  tumor,  and  as  the 
tissue  contracts  there  is  commonly  an  actual  diminution  of  bulk 
with  great  induration.  The  gland  is  distorted  and  puckered 
towards  the  affected  part.  Very  often  the  disease  is  continuous 
with  the  nipple,  and  by  the  dragging  of  the  tissue  the  nipple  is 
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drawn  in,  sometimes  even  forming  an  umbilicated  depression. 
The  tumor  is  very  irregular  in  its  extension  in  the  gland,  and  it 
very  often  happens  that  in  the  midst  of  hard  scirrhous  tissue  some 
ADIPOSE  TISSUE  appears,  being  the  remains  of  some  of  the  fat 
which  normally  surrounds  the  gland.  In  like  manner,  pieces  of 
the  gland-tissue  may  crop  up  amidst  the  contracting  tumor.  Not 
infreauently  scirrhus  goes  on  to  ulceration  of  the  skin,  which 
usually  occurs  about  the  site  of  the  nipple  and  areola.  The  ulcer 
is  crater-shaped,  with  dense  prominent  walls.  Sometimes  after 
formation  of  the  ulcer  the  growth  of  the  cancer  becomes  more 
rapid. 
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When  a  mamma  which  is  the  seat  of  scirrhous  cancer  is  cut 
into,  either  the  whole  gland  or  a  portion  of  it  is  seen  to  be  occu- 
pied by  a  hard  mass  of  a  grayish  color  on  the  cut  surface.  It  is 
very  hard  to  cut,  and  the  cut  surface  is  commonly  concave,  the 
elasticity  of  the  dense  connective  tissue  producing  retraction.  In 
the  general  gray  basis  there  are  various  whitish  or  yellowish  pieces 
which  represent  the  remains  of  mammary  or  acnpose  tissue,  or 
the  cancerous  epithelium  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration.  If  the 
cut  surface  be  scraped  a  thickish  juice  is  obtained,  which  micro- 
scopic examination  shows  to  be  composed  of  epithelial  cells  and 
their  debris.  Many  of  the  cells  are  large  and  well  formed,  while 
some  may  contain  secondary  cells  within  them  or  double  nuclei 
(see  Fig.  312).     There  are  also  free  nuclei  which  have  escaped 

FiQ.  312. 
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from  cells  as  a  result  of  the  mechanical  interference  in  the  process 
of  preparing  the  specimen.  Many  of  the  cells  contain  fatty  de- 
generation— in  fact,  very  often  nearly  all  contain  fatty  granules — 
and  there  are  some  completely  degenerated,  showing  nothing  but 
an  aggregation  of  fat-drops  like  the  compound  granular  corpuscle^ 
The  lymphatic  glands  commonly  become  secondarily  aflfected  in 
scirrhus  of  the  mamma,  and  the  tumor  produced  here  is  also  a 
hard  cancer  with  excessive  development  of  the  stroma.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  however,  that  in  the  glands  the  stroma  usually  forms 
a  more  distinct  meshwork  than  in  the  mamma,  and  the  epithelial 
cells  form  more  definite  groups. 

Medullary  Cancer  forms  the  opposite  extreme  to  scirrhus,  and 
there  are  all  intervening  grades.  In  the  medullary  cancer  we  have 
a  bulky  tumor  of  soft  consistence  and  rapid  growth.  There  is  a 
well-formed  alveolar  stroma,  and  the  cells  are  somewhat  loosely 
contained  in  it.  The  tumor  involves  neighboring  tissues,  very 
readily  infiltrating  the  skin,  subjacent  muscle,  and  even  the  osseous 
ribs  and  the  pleura.  This  form  is  not  uncommonly  present  simul- 
taneously in  Doth  breasts.  On  section  the  tumor  presents  a  gray 
brain-like  appearance.     The  juice  furnishes  numerous  cells,  mostly 
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small  in  size  but  with  prominent  oval  nuclei,  also  abundant  free 
nuclei  which  have  escaped  from  the  delicate  cells.  As  the  tumor 
commonly  extends  to  the  skin,  we  may  have  ulcers  with  fungatinff 
prominence  of  the  tissue.  The  lymphatic  glands  are  early  aSected 
and  they  also  may  ulcerate. 

Many  large  tumors  of  the  mamma  of  comparatively  rapid  ffrowi:h 
do  not  correspond  with  the  description  either  of  the  meauUary 
cancer  or  the  scirrhus.  In  their  minute  structure  they  are  more 
like  the  scirrhus,  and  perhaps  may  be  designated  acute  scirrhus. 
They  have  a  remarkably  firm  fibrous  stroma,  but  it  forms  distinct 
meshes  in  which  the  epithelial  masses  are  contained  with  consid- 
erable regularity.  The  cancer  cells  are  also  large  and  essentially 
like  those  in  scirrhus.  The  tumor  as  a  whole  also  is  hard,  this 
depending  on  the  abundance  and  density  of  the  stroma. 

Colloid  Cancer  is,  as  compared  with  scirrhus,  an  exceedingly 
rare  form  of  tumor,  but  it  does  occur  not  infrequently.  The  col- 
loid degeneration  may  affect  the  cells  of  an  ordinary  cancer,  pro- 
ducing a  partial  metamorphosis.  Or  the  cancer  as  a  whole  may 
present,  from  the  first,  a  tendency  in  this  direction,  and  the  whole 
tumor  have  the  characters  of  colloid  cancer.  The  entire  mamma 
is  commonly  affected,  and  it  is  greatly  enlarged,  while  it  presents 
a  hard  feeling  like  that  of  acute  scirrhus.  On  section  the  tumor 
presents  a  flickering  gelatinous  appearance.  Under  the  micro- 
scope there  is  the  usual  pronounced  stroma  with  colloid  material 
in  the  meshes.  In  the  midst  of  the  colloid  masses  there  are  often 
seen  groups  of  cells,  the  remains  of  the  epithelium. 

It  is  to  be  added  that  sometimes  cancers  occur  having  a  close  re- 
semblance to  colloid  cancers,  but  in  which  the  metamorphosis  is  in 
the  stroma,  which  is  the  seat  of  mucous  degeneration.  We  may 
thus  have  a  large  gelatinous  tumor  which,  on  microscopic  examina- 
tion, shows  epithelial  masses  embedded  in  a  gelatinous  flickering 
stroma.     To  this  form  may  be  applied  the  term  mucous  cancer. 

Other  Tumors  of  the  breast  are  of  uncommon  occurrence.  We 
may  have  an  excessive  growth  of  the  adipose  tissue  around  the 
mamma,  forming  a  lipomatosis  or  lipoma  capsulare.  Even  iso- 
lated lipomas  have  been  met  with.  Isolated  fibromas  have  also 
been  seen.  Myxoma  of  the  mamma  has  been  observed  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases.  It  forms  a  tumor  of  considerable  size, 
the  interstitial  tissue  of  the  mamma  generally  being  converted 
into  mucous  tissue,  while  the  glandular  structures  have  atrophied ; 
this  form  of  tumor  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  colloid  or  mucous 
cancer. 

The  Myoma  has  been  met  with  in  the  nipple. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  MALE  GENERATIVE  ORGAJS'S. 


A.— THE  TESTICLES. 


Malformations  and  Misplacements  of  the  Testicle. — The 
testicle  may  be  absent  on  one  or  both  sides,  while  the  vesiculse 
seminales  and  vasa  deferentia  are  perfect.  Or  the  vas  deferens 
may  be  deficient  while  the  testis  is  well  developed. 

fMPERFECT  descent  of  the  tcstis,  or  cryptorchismus,  is  a  very 
frequent  and  important  condition.    The  descent  of  the  testis  occurs 
normally  before  birth,  but  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the 
organ  has  not  yet  appeared  externally  at  birth.     In  the  majority  of 
such  cases  it  comes  down  within  the  first  week,  but  it  is  sometimes 
delayed  for  months  or  a  year,  or  even  till  puberty.     When  thus 
delayed  the  descent  is  very  often  imperfect,  so  that  the  ^land 
remains  in  the  inguinal  canal  or  at  the  rin^.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  testis  may  be  retained  throughout  life  m  the  abdomen.     The 
testicle  retained  in  the  abdomen  or  on  the  way  down  is  usually 
imperfectly  developed,  and  although  apparently  of  normal  size,  it 
does  not  generally  contain  spermatozoa  in  its  tubules.    It  is  also 
more  prone  to  inflammation  and  the  formation  of  tumors  than  the 
normally  placed  testis,  especially  when  in  the  inguinal  canal  where 
it  is  exposed  to  external  violence.     When  it  is  late  in  descending 
the  accompanying  pouch  of  peritoneum,  which  forms  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  is  apt  to  remain  open  and  so  to  induce  a  congenital 

HERNIA. 

Besides  these  congenital  misplacements,  we  may  have  the  testis 
descending  into  the  crural  canal,  or  into  the  perineum. 

Inflammation  of  the  Testicle. — This  condition  presents  itself 
under  a  considerable  variety  of  forms,  certain  of  which  are  difficult 
altogether  to  separate  froin  syphilis  and  tuberculosis.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  testicle  is  bounded  externally  by  a  dense 
fibrous  capsule,  the  tunica  albuginea,  and  that  the  products  of 
inflammation  are  apt  to  be  closely  confined  within  this. 

Acute  Orchitis  is  mostly  secondary,  although  occasionally 
resulting  from  a  blow  or  other  injury.  It  occurs  as  a  secondary 
result  in  gonorrhoea,  the  specific  irritant  being  apparently  prop- 
agated along  the  vas  deferens ;  also  in  cases  of  irritation  of  the 
urethra  by  calculi,. the  passage  of  instruments,  etc.,  the  inflamma- 
tion in  such  cases  being  called  sympathetic,  and  probably  brought 
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about  bj  reflex  irritation  of  the  vaso-motor  centres.  In  mumps 
there  is  also,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  orchitis  as  a  secondary 
result,  the  specific  irritant  attacking  the  testicles  as  well  as  the 
parotid  gland. 

The  inflammation  very  often  begins  in  the  epididymis,  and  may 
remain  confined  to  that  region  or  pass  on  to  the  testis.  There  are 
hypereemia  and  serous  exudation  producing  great  swelling,  so  that 
the  tunica  albuginea  is  tightly  stretched,  and  the  organ  feels  hard 
and  tense.  At  the  same  time  there  is  often  serous  fiuid  in  the 
tunica  vaginalis.  There  may  be  resolution  without  suppuration, 
the  testis  returning  to  the  normal  condition,  or  the  disease  may 
become  chronic,  or  suppuration  may  occur.  In  the  latter  case  an 
abscess  or  abscesses  form  in  the  testicle,  and  these  may  burst  exter- 
nally. In  that  case  the  tense  albuginea  often  forces  the  tissue  of 
the  testicle  through  the  opening,  so  that  it  projects  in  a  fiingating 
form.  This,  which  forms  the  benign  fungus,  and  is  not  to  be  mis- 
taken for  cancer,  has  a  red  color  and  looks  like  protruding 
granulations.  But  it  really  contains  the  seminal  tubules,  and  afl^r 
the  subsidence  of  the  infiammation  these  may  be  replaced  and 
resume  their  fiinction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  abscess  may  dry  in 
and  form  a  caseous  mass,  which  becomes  surrounded  by  a  fibrous 
capsule.     This  mass  may  ultimately  become  calcareous. 

Chronic  orchitis  may  arise  out  of  an  acute  attack,  remaining 
after  the  formation  of  abscess,  or  else  supervening  without  that. 
There  is  also  a  spontaneous  chronic  orchitis  which  in  most  cases  is 
either  syphilitic  or  tubercular.  The  ordinary  chronic  orchitis 
is  characterized  by  new  formation  of  connective  tissue  in  the 
stroma  of  the  organ,  and  consequent  induration  of  it.  The  tubules 
atrophy  and  the  whole  or^an  is  reduced  in  bulk  and  hardened. 
Generally  on  section  it  can  be  seen  that  the  albuginea  and  the  septa 
which  proceed  towards  the  mediastinum,  are  greatly  thickened. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  frequently  adhesion  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis  which  may  obliterate  the  sac. 

The  other  form  of  chronic  orchitis  which  is  described  is  char- 
acterized by  the  occurrence  of  yellow  caseous  masses.  Such 
masses  may  arise  from  the  drying  in  of  abscesses,  or  in  connection 
with  syphilis  or  tuberculosis,  and  probably  have  no  independent 
origin. 

Syphilitic  disease  of  the  testicle  sometimes  occurs  as  a  gen- 
eral induration,  having  the  usual  characters  of  chronic  orchitis. 
The  albuginea  is  thickened  and  the  trabeculee  are  enlarged  as  they 
converge  towards  the  mediastinum.  These  thickened  structures 
may  be  largely  composed  of  granulation  tissue,  and  we  may  have 
in  addition  definite  gummata.  The  gummata  may  undergo  caseous 
necrosis,  and  by  coalescence  of  neighboring  tumors  we  may  have 
considerable  masses  of  caseous  material.  In  the  midst  of  this 
caseous  material  the  outlines  of  the  seminal  tubules  can  sometimes 
be  made  out,  indicating  that  the  necrosis  has  overtaken  the  proper 
tissue  as  well  as  the  new  formed. 
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Tuberculosis  of  the  testicle  is  characterized  by  the  formation 
of  caseous  masses,  sometimes  of  considerable  size,  and  tliese  are 
surrounded  by  a  gray  inflammatory  tissue  in  which  tubercles  are 
to  be  found.  The  tuberculosis  is  very  often  associated  with  similar 
disease  in  the  prostate  and  vesiculee  seminales,  and  this  coincidence 
points  to  propagation  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  starting- 
point  may  be  at  the  testis  or  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  vas 
deferens.  There  is  also,  not  infrequently,  tuberculosis  elsewhere, 
as  in  the  form  of  scrofulous  glands  or  phthisis  pulmonalis. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  tuberculosis  begins  in  the  epididvmis, 
mostly  in  its  tubules.  The  result  is  great  thickening  ana  the 
formation  of  a  caseous  mass,  enclosed  very  often  in  a  firm  fibre  as 
capsule.  Thus  a  firm  elongated  tumor  may  form  behind  the 
testicle.  In  the  testicle  also  caseous  masses  form,  at  first  isolated, 
but  afterwards  running  together  into  considerable  conglomerates. 
The  caseous  masses  are  very  dense,  but  after  a  time  they  generally 
break  down,  and  having  burst  externally,  tedious  fistulse  are  the 
consequence. 

When  the  testicle  is  examined  in  section  the  caseous  structure 
is  seen  to  be  surrounded  bv  a  transparent  gray  tissue,  in  which,  as 
already  mentioned,  tubercles  are  present.  This  inflammatory  and 
tubercular  structure  by  its  pressure  destroys  the  tubules  for  the 
most  part,  but  not  altogether,  as  bits  of  tubules  are  sometimes  ex- 
pelled along  with  the  softened  caseous  material. 

Tumors  of  the  Testicle. — These  are  mostly  somewhat  malig- 
nant in  their  characters,  and  there  is  a  peculiar  tendency  to  a 
mixed  structure. 

Sarcomas  occur  frequently  mixed  with  tissue  of  other  tumors,  as 
the  myxoma,  enchondroma,  etc.  Even  when  the  tumor  is  a  pure 
sarcoma  there  may  be  combined  the  structures  of  various  forms 
of  this  tumor,  spindle  cells,  routid  cells,  and  mucous  tissue.  There 
may,  however,  be  a  simple  round-celled  sarcoma.  The  sarcomas 
form  usually  large  tumors  of  soft  consistence  and  rapid  growth. 
They  occur  in  comparatively  young  persons,  and  are  prone  to 
metastasis,  the  secondary  tumors  occurring  mainly  in  the  lungs. 

The  relation  of  the  sarcomas  to  the  seminal  tubules  deserves 
special  consideration.  The  tissue  of  the  tumor,  like  that  of  other 
sarcomas,  originates  in  the  interstitial  tissue.  In  many  cases  the 
glandular  structures  undergo  atrophy;  but  in  others,  changes  occur 
comparable  with  those  we  have  already  considered  in  sarcomas  of 
the  mamma.  Cysts  are  thus  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  they  are 
so  characteristic  in  some  cases  that  the  name  cystosarcoma  is 
ffiven.  These  cysts  often  contain  a  gelatinous  material,  althoueh 
m  the  larger  ones  the  contents  are  usually  serous.  Sometimes  tne 
contents  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  and  we  may  have  choles- 
tearine  in  the  fluid,  or  even  an  atheromatous  substance.  As  in  the 
mamma,  there  may  be  a  papillary  ingrowth  of  the  sarcoma  into 
the  cyst,  forming  peculiar  intracystic  projections.  It  appears  also 
that  there  is  sometimes  an  actual  new  formation  of  glandular  tissue 
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along  with  the  sarcomatous,  in  this  respect  resembling  the  adenoid 
sarcoma  of  the  mamma. 

Cancer  of  the  testicle  connects  itself  with  the  cystic  and 
adenoid  sarcomas.  It  appears  that  not  infrequently  the  glandular 
tissue  in  these  tumors  has  more  of  the  irregular  atypical  cancerous 
character  than  of  the  strictly  glandular,  and  in  particular  the  epi- 
thelial masses  do  not  possess  a  membrana  propria.  These  char* 
acters  are  also  expressed  in  the  fact  that  sometimes  these  tumors 
extend  to  the  neighboring  lymphatic  glands,  while  others  penetrate 
more  readily  into  the  veins. 

Proper  cancer  of  the  testes  is  mostly  a  large,  quickly  growing, 
soft  tumor — medullary  cancer.  It  involves  the  whole  organ  as 
well  as  the  epididymis,  converting  them  together  into  a  massive 
tumor.  It  may  also  extend  along  the  vas  deferens,  and  on  to  the 
lymphatic  glands,  inguinal,  lumbar,  and  prevertebral.  From  these 
fflands  it  may  extend  to  the  radicles  of  the  portal  vein  and  so  pro- 
duce tumors  in  the  liver,  or  more  frequently  to  the  radicles  of  the 
vena  cava,  producing  tumors  in  the  lungs.  In  the  midst  of  the 
tumor  we  may  have  cysts  formed  by  mucous  or  fatty  degeneration. 

The  cancerous  tissue  is  derived  from  the  epithelium  of  the 
seminal  tubules,  and  the  stroma  from  the  interstitial  tissue.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  mention  that  tumors  may  arise  in  connec- 
tion with  the  bloodvessels  which  have  a  resemblance  in 'their 
structure  to  cancers,  but  which  are  properly  plexiform  angio- 
sarcomas. 

Other  tumors  of  the  testicle  are  uncommon.  We  meet  with 
CYSTS,  but  the  chief  of  them,  the  spermatocele,  will  be  described 
afterwards.  The  testis  is  gilso  sometimes  the  seat  of  the  dermoid 
CYST.  It  may  be  a  simple  dermoid  in  the  midst  of  the  gland,, 
arising  apparently  by  inclusion  of  a  piece  of  embryonic  skin.  But 
sometimes  there  is  a  more  complex  cyst,  like  that  of  the  ovary, 
and  deserving  the  name  of  teratoma.  Such  tumors  probably  owe 
their  origin  to  the  inclusion  of  a  whole  foetus.  For  the  rest,  the 
occasional  occurrence  of  fibromas,  lipomas,  enchondromas,  myomas 
of  the  striated  variety  and  even  osteomas,  has  been  observed. 

HyDRocELE. — By  this  name  is  meant  the  accumulation  of  fluid 
in  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  fluid  is  serous  and  the  cause  of  its 
accumulation  is  inflammation.  It  is  not  properly  a  dropsy  of  the 
tunica ;  a  general  dropsy,  aflfecting  the  skin  of  the  scrotum  very 

freatly,  causes  little  fluid  to  accumulate  in  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
'he  inflammation  may  be  acute,  in  which  case  there  is  fibnne  de- 
posited on  the  surface  as  well  as  serous  fluid  in  the  sac.  More 
commonly  it  is  chronic,  and  there  is  a  gradual  accumulation  of 
serum. 

The  fluid  distends  the  sac,  and  so  a  bulky  tumor  is  formed  which 
is  pear-shaped  with  its  blunt  end  downwards.  The  fluid  is  usually 
a  clear  serum,  but  sometimes  it  is  slightly  opalescent.  In  the  true 
hydrocele  this  is  not  from  the  presence  of  spermatozoa,  but  from 
the  existence  of  tine  fat-drops,  resulting  from  degeneration  of  the 
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leucocytes  floating  iu  the  fluid.     There  may  even  be  cholestearine 
crystals  formed  in  this  way. 

Not  infrequently  hemorrhage  occurs,  most  commonly    as    the 
result  of  a  blow  or  other  injury,  and  the  hydrocele  becomes  a 
HEMATOCELE.     The  blood  mostly  coagulates,  and  the  coaffulum 
through  time  undergoes  various  changes,  softeninff  into  a    brown 
pultaceous  material  or  into  a  brown  turbid  fluid,  in  whicli   are 
enormous  numbers  of  cholestearine  crystals.     The  blood  seems  to 
act  as  an  irritant  to  the  tunica  vaginalis,  causing  often  a  very  great 
thickeninff  of  it.     The  interior  also  is  rough  and  sometimes  presents 
considerable  projections.     The  thickened  cyst  may  contract  some- 
what so  that  the  tumor  is  reduced  in  size.     This  thickening-  of  the 
wall,  even  when  the  contents  are  fluid,  may  cause  the  haematocele 
to  be  mistaken  for  a  solid  tumor,  and  castration  has  often  been 
performed  under  this  belief. 

A  hydrocele  or  hsematocele  may  be  cured  by  the  fluid  bein^ 
absorbed,  the  result  usually  being  adhesion  of  the  opposed  surfaces 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  obliteration  of  the  sac. 

In  the  condition  named  congenital  hydrocele  the  tunica  vagin- 
alis retains  its  communication  with  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The 
fluid  may  come  from  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or  may  originate  as  in 
an  ordinary  hydrocele.  It  can  be  pressed  into  the  peritoneum 
through  the  neck.  It  will  be  understood  that  a  congenital  hernia 
may  occur  along  with  or  alternate  with  this  form  of  hydrocele. 

Spermatocblb.  Encysted  Hydrocele. — In  this  affection  there 
is  a  cyst  having  in  many  cases  much  the  external  appearance  of 
hydrocele,  but  containing  a  fluid  in  which  spermatozoa  are  abund- 
antly present.  In  other  respects  also  Ihe  condition  differs  from 
that  in  hydrocele,  for  we  have  here  not  merely  an  accumulation 
in  an  existing  sac,  but  a  proper -new-formed  cyst.  Hence  the  name 
Encysted  Hydrocele  is  often  used  as  equivalent  to  spermatocele. 

The  cyst  arises  in  connection  with  the  epididymis  for  the  most 
part,  and  probably  takes  ori^n  in  one  or  more  aberrant  tubules 
which  have  formed  blind  diverticula  from  the  seminal  tubules. 
They  usually  arise  near  the  upper  end  of  the  epididymis,  but  it 
may  be  at  the  lower  end  or  from  the  rete  testis.  The  cysts  grow 
often  to  a  large  size,  and  they  sometimes  push  themselves  into  the 
sac  of  the  tunica  vaffinalis,  inverting  one  layer  of  the  wall  against 
the  other.  As  a  rule,  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  found  below  and  in 
front  of  the  cyst,  this  position  being  connected  with  the  origin  of 
the  cyst  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  testis. 

The  fluid  from  tnese  cysts  has  a  peculiar  opalescent  appearance, 
which  is  due  to  the  presence  of  multitudes  of  lively  spermatozoa. 
The  existence  of  these  shows  that  the  cyst  has  retained  its  con- 
nection with  the  seminal  tubules.  The  cyst  is  usually  lined  with 
a  ciliated  epithelium,  but  in  large  ones  the  pressure  of  the  fluid 
may  cause  it  to  assume  the  pavemented  form. 

ft  will  be  observed  that  these  spermatic  cysts  are  comparable  in 
their  origin  to  the  parovarian  cysts. 
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Other  forms  op  hydrocele  have  been  described,  but  they  re- 
quire only  a  passing  notice.  There  may  be  an  encysted  hydrocele 
without  spermatozoa  in  the  fluid.  Then  there  is  encysted  hydro- 
cele of  the  cord,  sometimes  arising  by  a  portion  of  the  communi- 
cation between  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  the  peritoneum  remaining 
unobliterated  and  becoming  the  seat  of  an  accumulation  of  fluio. 
There  is  also  diflFiise  hydrocele  of  the  cord,  in  which  there  is  an 
cedematous  condition  of  the  connective  tissue  around  the  spermatic 
cord.  There  may  even  be  a  hydrocele  from  a  hernial  sac,  which 
has  ffot  emptied  of  its  contents,  and  shut  off  from  the  peritoneum 
by  adhesion  of  the  neck. 


B.— THE  PENIS  AND  SCROTUM. 

In  the  PENIS,  the  ulcers  or  chancres  are  the  commonest  forms 
of  disease.  The  simple  chancre  is  an  ulcer  which  has  its  usual 
seat  on  the  glans  or  frenum.  Sometimes  we  meet  with  a  deeply 
penetrating  or  phagedenic  ulcer.  The  hard  chancre  is  the  primary 
syphilitic  sore,  and  as  such  we  have  already  considered  it. 

Another  syphilitic  manifestation  is  the  condyloma,  which  forms 
warty  outgrowths  sometimes  of  considerable  size.  There  may  be 
large  groups  of  papillse  forming  a  cauliflow^er-like  tumor. 

Cancer  of  the  penis  occurs  in  the  form  of  epithelioma.  It 
begins  usually  in  the  glans,  and  the  tumor  is  often  covered  with 
prominent  papillae,  which  give  it  a  highly  characteristic  warty 
appearance,  like  the  cauliflower  excrescence.  It  may  remain  long 
without  ulceration,  but  usually  sooner  or  later  breaks  down,  and 
there  are  sometimes  deep  ulcerating  fissures  or  fistulee  between 
the  groups  of  papillae. 

In  the  SCROTUM,  cancer  is  somewhat  common,  and  it  is  so  often 
chimney-sweepers  who  are  affected  that  the  disease  is  often  called 
chimney-sweepers'  cancer.  In  Glasgow  it  has  been  found  that 
workers  in  paraffin  refineries  are  also  liable  to  this  disease.  It 
generally  forms  a  flat  tumor  from  whose  surface  prominent  papillae 

Erotrude.     Through  time  ulceration  occurs,  and  the  testicle  may 
e  exposed. 

Elephantiasis  of  the  scrotum  has  been  sufficiently  treated  of  in 
the  general  part  of  this  work. 

Lymph  scrotum  has  already  been  referred  to  in  connection  with 
the  filaria  sanguinis.  In  it  there  is  a  varicose  condition  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels  of  the  scrotum  with  the  formation  of  vesicles  in 
the  skin.  These  frequently  burst  and  discharge  a  fluid  in  which 
the  embryo  filaria  is  usually  to  be  found.  In  some  such  cases  the 
filaria  is  also  present  in  the  blood,  but  sometimes  not.  The  lym- 
phatic glands  of  the  groin  are  indurated,  and  the  dilatation  of  the 
lymphatics  seems  to  be  due  to  the  obstruction  of  these  vessels  in 
the  glands  by  the  embryo  filariae.  According  to  Manson,  elenhan- 
tiasis  sometimes  develops  from  lymph  scrotum,  and  depends  on 
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the  same  parasite,  but  this  view  can  hardlv  be  accepted  on  the 
present  evidence.  In  lymph  scrotum,  the  adult  female  filaria,  and 
probably  the  male  also,  inhabits  a  lymphatic  vessel  in  the  groin, 
and  their  embryos  or  ova  pass  off  and  stick  in  the  glands,  thus 
obstructing  the  lymphatics. 

The  PROSTATE,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  subject  to    hyper- 
trophy.    The  common  enlargement  of  old  age  is  due  to  increase 
of  the  muscular  substance.      This  enlargement  exists  in   about 
thirty  per  cent,  of  men  above  sixty  years  of  age.     It  develops 
slowly  without  any  apparent  cause,  and  in  this  respect  has  the 
characters  of  a  tumor.     Sometimes  the  whole  prostate  enlar^^es, 
and  it  may  reach  the  size  of  the  fist.     But  sometimes  there  is  a 
more  partial  hypertrophy,  forming  the  so-called  third  lobe  of  the 
prostate,  which  projects  inwards  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and 
IS  sometimes  so  large  as  to  act  like  a  valve  to  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra.    The  effect  of  enlargement  of  the  prostate  on  the  urethra 
is  to  be  noted.    If  there  is  a  general  enlargement,  the  urethra  is 
necessarily  elongated  in  its  prostatic  portion,  and  whereas  normallj 
this  portion  measures  one  and  a  half  inches  in  length  it  may  come 
to  be  four  inches.     At  the  same  time  the  tube  may  be  narrowed 
and  even  distorted.     If,  for  instance,  the  central  part  of  the  pros- 
tate is  specially  hypertrophied,  then  the  urethra,  being  pushed 
upwards,  has  on  section  a  crescentic  shape  with  the  convexity 
upwards;  or  if  one  side  is  larger  than  the  other,  there  will  be  a 
convexity  towards  the  opposite  side. 

Besides  this  muscular  hypertrophy,  the  much  rarer  hypertrophy 
of  the  glandular  structure  is  to  be  mentioned.  The  glandular 
structure  does  not  commonly  increase  with  the  muscular,  but 
sometimes  enlarges  by  itself,  so  that  we  have  an  adenoma  of  the 
prostate. 

Cancer  of  the  prostate  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence.  The 
gland  enlarges,  and  the  disease  is  apt  to  extend  to  neighboring 
structures. 

Tubercle  occurs  not  infrequently  in  the  prostate  and  vesicul® 
seminales  in  conjunction  with  similar  disease  in  other  parts  of  the 
urino-genital  passages.  There  is  caseous  necrosis  with  ulceration 
as  usual,  and  this  may  cause  even  perforation  into  the  rectum  or 
bladder. 

Concretions  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  prostate  in  old 
persons.  They  are  formed  in  the  gland  ducts,  and  are  of  various 
sizes,  from  very  minute  to  the  size  of  a  grain  of  corn.  When 
small,  they  are  colorless,  but  as  they  enlarge  they  frequently  be- 
come blackish  or  reddish-brown  in  color.  They  are  round  or  oval 
in  form,  and  frequently  present  concentric  stratification  (Fig.  44, 
p.  135V  They  have  usually  a  central  cavity.  Verv  commonly 
these  Dodies  present  the  character  of  amyloid  bodies,  giving  a 
bluish  or  mahogany-red  color  with  iodine.  Sometimes  tuey  con- 
tain lime  salts  in  their  substance.  They  may  pass  into  the  urethra 
and  escape  with  the  urine.  While  in  the  prostate  they  do  not 
appear  to  produce  much  disturbance. 
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A.— THE  BONES. 

Introduction. — lu  considering  the  diseases  of  the  bones,  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  certain  matters  regarding  their  structure 
and  life.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  bone  erows,  not  like  ordi- 
nary tissues  by  interstitial  expansion,  but  by  addition  of  new  tissue 
to  the  old.  An  attempt  has  indeed  been  made,  on  the  basis  of  the 
architecture  of  the  fine  lamellae  of  the  spongv  bone  at  the  ends  of 
the  long  bones,  to  show  that  growth  occurs  by  interstitial  expan- 
sion ;  but  this  attempt  is  not  generally  accepted  as  successful,  and 
it  may  be  said  that  in  the  growth  of  bone,  deposition  and  absorp- 
tion go  on  simultaneously,  so  as  to  preserve  the  architecture  while 
the  size  is  increased.  Bone  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a  solid, 
comparatively  unalterable  structure.  When  hypertrophy  of  bone 
occurs,  this  takes  place  by  the  action  not  of  the  bone  itself,  but  of 
the  periosteum  or  endosteum.  For  the  most  part  also,  when 
destruction  of  bone  takes  place,  it  is  by  agents  acting  from  with- 
out It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  tne  bone  corpuscles  are  not 
altogether  inactive  cells.  They  doubtless  look  after  the  nutrition 
of  the  bone,  and  although  they  do  not,  in  pathological  processes, 
as  a  rule,  present  any  great  increase  in  activity,  they  are  certainly 
capable  of  degeneration,  in  which  case  they  induce  changes  in  the 
solid  intercellular  matrix. 

In  studying  the  diseases  of  bone,  and  more  especially  in  regard 
to  rickets  and  inflammations,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  certain 
facts  as  to  the  relation  of  osseous  tissue  to  cartilage  and  connective 
tissue.  These  three  tissues  appear  to  be  fundamentally  one,  and 
they  are  to  some  extent  mutually  convertible.  This  fact  is  some- 
times expressed  in  the  term  metaplasia,  and  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  accompanying  figures  (313  and  314),  from  a  case  of  fracture  of 
a  rib. 

As  we  shall  see  afterwards,  an  inflammatory  process  is  concerned 
in  the  healing  of  fractures,  the  so-called  callus  being  an  inflamma- 
tory new-formation.  As  a  rule  in  the  human  subject,  this  callus 
is  formed  of  bone,  but  in  animals  cartilage  enters  into  its  constitu- 
tion, and  in  the  section  of  which  the  figures  are  representations, 
the  callus  was  variously  composed  of  bone,  cartilage,  and  fibrous 
tissue,  the  existence  of  one  or  other  being  apparently  determined 
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by  circumstancea.     In  some  parts,  ae  at  6,  b,  in  Fig,  313,  cartilage 
and  bone  exist  side  by  side,  and  it  is  sometimes  even  difficult  to 
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say  which  is  actually  present,  there  being  obviously  transition 
forms.     In  this  as  in  otner  inflammations,  the  new-formed  tissue 
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has  origiaally  the  structure  of  granulationa,  and  the  granulation 
tissue  may  develop  bone,  or  cartilage,  or  fibrous  tissue. 
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RICKETS  OB  RACHITIS. 


This  disease  occurs  in  children  during  the  earlier  periods  of 
growth,  and  so  far  as  the  bpnee  are  concerned  it  is  a  disease  of  de- 
velopment, the  normal  process  of  ossification  being  interfered  with. 
Cas'es  have  been  observed  of  congenital  rieketa,  but  these  are  rare, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  begins  in  the  first  or  second  year, 
its  commencement  being  very  rarely  delayed  beyond  the  fourth  or 
fifth  year.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  ita  onset  seems  to  be  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  first  year  or  the  first  half  of  the  second. 

An  endeavor  has  been  made  lately  to  make  out  that  rickets  is 
merely  a  manifestation  of  hereditary  Byphilia,  This  view  has  not 
received  acceptance  in  this  country.  It  has  been  pointed  out  ^ain 
and  again  that  rickets  is  very  common  in  cities  where  syphilis  is 
uncommon.  In  the  city  of  Glasgow,  for  instance,  rickets  i^  very 
common  among  the  poorer  classes,  but  syphilis  is  very  uncommon. 
It  is  so  also  in  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  Belfast,  and  elsewhere.     "We 
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shall  see  afterwards  that  syphilis  produces  changes  in  the  bones  in 
some  respect*  analogous  to  rickets,  and  atrophy  of  the  cranial 
bones,  sometimes  designated  csaniotabes,  although  formerly  re- 
garded as  rachitic,  is  probably  in  most  cases  syphihtic ;  the  t'W'o  dis- 
eases, however,  are  essentially  separate. 

RicketB  occurs  amongst  children  who  are  injudiciously  fed  and 
badly  housed,  and  the  disease  in  the  bones  is  to  be  regarded  as  part 
of  a  general  loss  of  health.      The 
^'*^-  3"'-  body  is  weakened,  and,  besides 

the  bones,  there  are  other  parts 
that  sufier.  The  state  of  malnu- 
trition may  be  the  effect  of  au  un- 
healthy state  of  the  mother  during 
utero-gestation,  or  it  may  be  pro- 
duced by  unhygienic  conditions 
after  birth.  According  to  Mac- 
ewen,  it  supervenes  in  a  considera- 
ble number  of  cases  on  an  attack 
of  one  of  the  acute  fevers,  such  as 
measles  or  scarlet  fever,  such  an 
attack  leaving  the  child  in  an  ill- 
nourished  condition.  There  are 
usually  symptoms  of  indigestion 
and  intestinal  catarrh,  sometimes 
with  fever,  and  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  cases  there  is  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen  and  sometimes 
also  of  the  hver  and  lymphatic 

f lands.  The  bones,  being  per- 
aps  the  most  actively  growing 
parts  at  this  period  of  life,  may  be 
specially  affected  when  the  general 
nutrition  suffers. 

Rickets  has  been  produced  arti- 
ficially in  growing  animals  by  feed- 
ing them  with  small  doses  of  phos- 
phorus, or  by  giving  them  lactic 
acid,  by  the  mouth  or  subcutane- 
ouslv.  In  both  cases  the  diet  must 
be  deficient  in  lime  salts.  In  the 
latter  case  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  lactic  acid,  being  a  ready 
solvent  of  lime,  prevents  its  depo- 
sition in  the  bones,  and  it  has  been 
inferred  that  in  the  human  subject 
the  gastric  derangement  causes  the 
formation  of  an  excess  of  lactic 
acid,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease in  the  bones.  There  is,  how- 
e\'er,  the  objection  to  this  view, 
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that  rickets  is  not  always  accompanied  by  any  coiiaiderable  gastric 
disorder,  and  sucb  a  view  does  not  explain  its  occasional  occurrence 
in  the  fcetuB.    Besides,  the  disease  is  clearly  an  error  in  develop- 
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ment,  and  were  it  due  merely  to  absence  of  the  lime  salts,  we 
should  expect  the  bony  matrix  to  be  formed  without  the  lime  salts. 
The  very  opposite  frequently  occurs ;  we  have  often  an  impregna- 
tion of  the  cartilage  with  lime  salts,  a  calcification  of  the  cartilage 
(see  Fig.  316,  6,  6),  while  true  ossification  linffers.  Rickets  can  lu 
most  cases  be  cured  by  suppl^inff  suflBcient  fooa  and  proper  lodging, 
and  this  points  to  its  origin  in  the  opposite  of  these. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  processes  presented  to  us  in  rickets 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  main  points  in  normal  ossipi- 
CATiON.     If  in  a  growing  child  a  long  bone  be  divided  longitudin- 
ally, and  the  cartilage  and  ossifying  border  examined,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  transition  from    cartuaffe  to  bone  with  medullary 
spaces,  occurs  somewhat  suddenly.     With  the  naked  eye  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  deepest  layer  of  the  cartilage  has  a  bluish  color,  this 
zone  being  very  narrow.    It  is  succeeded  by  a  still  narrower  yellow 
zone  which  is  scarcely  more  than  a  line  in  breadth.     On  micro- 
scopic examination  of  a  longitudinal  section  the  conditions  can  be 
made  out  as  shown  in  Fig.  316.     At  the  upper  part  of  the  figure 
(a)  is  the  normal  appearance  of  hyaline  cartilage.    As  the  ossify- 
ing margin  is  approached  the  cells  multiply,  and  at  first  they  form 
irregular  groups,  as  at  6.     Still  nearer  the  margin  the  multiplying 
cells  become  arranged  in  rows  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  bone, 
the  elongated  groups  being  separated  by  narrower  elongated  pieces 
of  hyaline  matrix.     The  beginning  and  end  of  this  zone  of  multi- 
plying cartilage-cells  are  quite  abrupt,  and  form  nearly  straight 
transverse  lines.     This  zone  is  that  which,  to  the  naked  eye,  is 
blue.     Next  occurs  an  infiltration  with  lime  salts  of  the  hyaline 
matrix  between   the  groups,  the  matrix  becoming  opaque   and 
granular,  e  in  figure.     This  forms  the  yellow  zone  as  seen  with 
the  naked  eye.     This  zone  is  also  suddenly  interrupted,  and  at  a 
definite  level  the  groups  of  cartilage-cells  give  place  to  cavities 
filled  with  foetal  marrow,  consisting  of  round  cells  and  bloodves- 
sels (d).     These  cavities  are  still  bounded  by  the  calcified  carti- 
laginous matrix.     Some  of  the  marrow  cells  are  osteoblasts,  and 
these  fix  themselves  on  to  the  surface  of  the  calcified  matrix  and 
begin  to  develop  the  bony  matrix  around  them.     Each  osteoblast 
forms  a  piece  of  bone  around  it  {e  in  figure),  retaining  a  cavity  for 
itself,  which  is  the  lacuna.     In  this  way  tne  cartilagmous  matrix 
is  encroached  on  and  destroyed  by  the  new-formed  bone,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  partly  destroyed  without  the  new  formation  of 
bone  so  as  to  make  the  medullary  cavities  larger. 

On  the  surface  of  the  bone  we  have  beneath  the  periosteum  a 
layer  of  cells  similar  to  those  in  the  medullary  cavities.  Here  also 
the  osteoblasts  form  bone  around  them  and  add  to  the  thickness  of 
the  bone. 

Turning  now  to  rickets,  the  condition  of  the  ossification  from 
CARTILAGE  may  be  studied  with  the  assistance  of  the  accompanying 
excellent  figure  copied  from  Thierfelder's  atlas.     The  most  pro- 
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nounced  difference  from  the  normal  is  the  enormous  exaggeration 
of  the  zone  of  multiplication  of  the  cartilage-cells  (a,  a).  These 
seem  to  be  proliferating  without  any  purpose  and  without  the 
regular  arrangement.  There  are  groups  of  cells  as  in  the  normal 
case,  but  they  are  in  much  larger  numbers  and  occupy  a  much 
greater  space ;  at  the  same  time  they  have  not  always  the  normal 
arrangement  in  rows  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  bone.  The 
cells  of  the  groups  also  vary  considerably  in  size.  In  the  normal 
bone  the  cefls  in  the  deepest  part  of  this  zone  are  large,  but  in 
rickets  while  some  are  large,  as  at  6,  there  are  others  even  at  the 
same  level,  or  deeper,  of  small  size. 

Next,  in  regard  to  the  zone  in  which  the  cartilaginous  matrix 
becomes  calcihed,  this  also  is  represented  here  in  the  most  irregular 
fashion.  Calcification  of  the  matrix  occurs,  and  calcification  of 
the  cartilage-cells  (as  at  b  on  left),  but  this  occurs  quite  indiscrim- 
inately. There  will  be  calcification  of  the  cartilage  high  up,  as  at 
6,  while  there  are  numerous  groups  lower  than  that  uncalcified. 
In  many  cases  also,  whether  calcified  or  not,  the  cartilaffe-cells  lose 
to  a  considerable  extent  their  grouping  into  rows  (as  oelow  6  on 
left). 

Then  as  to  the  formation  of  medullary  cavities  and  development 
of  bone,  the  figure  shows  how  irregularly  this  occurs.  Blood- 
vessels appear  with  considerable  frequency  in  the  midst  of  the 
cartilage,  and  towards  the  deeper  parts  there  are  medullarj^  spaces 
with  osteoblasts  in  them.  These  may  even  be  seen  forming  new 
bone,  as  at  d.  But  the  medullary  cavities  do  not  occur  witn  any 
greater  regularity  than  the  other  stages  in  the  process,  and  it  is  not 
always  apparent  that  they  have  always  to  do  with  the  formation  of 
the  bone.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  figure  that  at  a  certain  somewhat 
indefinite  level,  which  is  lower  at  Sie  left  side  than  the  right,  bony 
trabeculse  appear  (e,  e).  But  it  will  also  be  seen  that  the  bone  is 
directly  continuous  with  cartilage,  the  difference  in  the  two  being 
signalized  chiefly  by  the  difference  in  the  cells.  It  appears  also 
that  in  the  cartilage,  which  is  thus  immediately  continuous  with 
the  bone,  the  individual  cartilage-cells  are  separated  by  a  matrix 
just  as  the  bone  corpuscles  are  (see  figured  In  fact  it  looks  very 
much  as  if  a  conversion  of  cartilage  into  none  were  occurring,  and 
there  are  even  appearances  suggestive  of  the  gradual  transformation 
of  cartilage-cells  into  bone-corpuscles.  The  examination  of  such 
sections  as  that  figured  can  leave  hardly  any  doubt  that  an  actual 
transformation  of  this  kind  occurs,  this  being  consistent  with  what 
has  been  stated  above  in  regard  to  metaplasia. 

It  will  be  seen  in  various  places,  but  especially  at  rf,  that  pieces  of 
cartilage  survive  in  the  midst  of  the  new-formed  bone.  The  carti- 
lage may  be  calcified  or  not. 

To  the  naked  eye  the  changes  described  above  are  indicated  in  a 
longitudinal  section  of  a  rickety  lon|c  bone.  The  blue  zone  which 
forms  a  straight  narrow  transverse  line  in  the  normal  bone  is  here 
greatly  increased  and  its  boundaries  are  irregular.  The  yellow 
zone  of  calcification  of  the  cartilage  is  still  more  irregular,  and 
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yellow  pieces  crop  up  in  the  midst  of  the  blue  zone.  Bloodvessela 
appear  also  at  different  levels.  In  the  area  of  the  blue  zone  the 
cartilage  is  greatly  swollen,  as  the  enormously  multiplying-  cells 
take  more  space  than  normal. 

Under  the  Periosteum  we  have  a  process  which  may,  like  that 
in  the  cartila^je,  be  described  as  an  enormous  preparation  for 
ossification  while  the  process  of  ossification  laffs  behind.  The  thin 
layer  of  osteoblasts  is  increased  till  it  forms  a  layer  of  considerable 
thickness.  By  this  layer  bone  is  formed  to  a  very  limited  extent 
and  very  imperfectly.  Instead  of  a  proper  dense  bone,  such 
as  should  be  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  shaft,  there  is  a  loose 
irregular  spongy  bone.  But  even  the  trabeculse  of  this  spon^^ 
bone  are  not  properly  formed.  Immediately  under  the  thid 
subperiosteal  layer  the  new-formed  bone  does  not  show  in  its 
matrix  the  homogeneous  character  of  the  matrix  of  bone ;  it  is 
granular,  and  the  lime  is  obviously  deposited  without  combining 
with  the  matrix  in  the  normal  manner.  It  is  a  calcification  rather 
than  an  ossification,  and  the  trabeculse  are  rather  osteoid  than 
osseous.  On  passing  inwards  the  tissue  becomes  more  strictly 
osseous  however,  although  hardly  acquiring  the  regular  arrange- 
ment of  the  dense  bone  of  the  shaft. 

Corresponding  with  the  structure  described  are  the  naked-eje 
characters.  The  subperiosteal  layer  is  seen  in  the  form  of  a  red 
vascular  layer  of  some  thickness.  This  is  so  obvious  in  some  cases 
that,  at  one  time,  it  was  described  as  if  a  blood-clot  were  formed 
under  the  periosteum.  Beneath  this  the  spongy  character  of  the 
bone  can  be  seen,  while  the  shaft  is  considerably  thicker  than  nor- 
mal and  obviously  more  easily  bent. 

Deformities  of  the  Bones  dub  to  Rickets. — In  considering  the 
deformities  so  often  produced  by  rickets,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  two  chief  changes  in  the  bones  are,  in  the  first  place, 
enlargement  and  softening  of  the  •  epiphyseal  extremities  of  the 
bones  from  the  aflTection  of  the  cartilages,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
thickening  with  loss  of  resistance  of  the  shafts  from  the  periosteal 
lesion.  These  conditions  do  not  always  go  strictly  parallel,  one  or 
other  being  frequently  the  more  prominent  in  a  particular  bone. 
The  various  bones  of  the  body  also  present  very  commonly 
different  degrees  of  rickets  although  the  disease  is  a  general  one, 
and  usually  affects  many  bones.  Even  in  bones  affected  to  a 
similar  extent,  however,  the  resulting  deformities  present  very 
great  variations ;  the  deformities  consist  largely  of  curvatures  of 
the  bones  from  the  application  of  external  lorces,  and  the  bones 
are  differently  placed  in  relation  to  such  forces. 

Deformities  of  the  Long  Bones. — The  most  obvious  change  at 
the  outset  is  swelling  of  the  cartilaginous  ends  of  the  long  bones, 
giving  a  clubbed  or  knobbed  appearance  to  the  limbs.  This  is 
common  to  all  the  long  bones,  and  is  the  condition  generally  taken 
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in  practice  as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  disease.  The  bones 
are  also  arrested  in  their  growth,  so  that  they  are  stunted  while 
at  the  same  time  they  are  unduly  thick. 

The  remaining  deformities  occur  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  the 
lower  limbs,  ana  are  the  result  of  the  weight  of  the  body  acting  on 
the  bones  in  their  weakened  condition.  Similar  deformities  are 
met  with  in  the  bones  of  the  arms  in  cases  where  external  force  is 
frequently  applied  to  them,  as  where  a  child  in  creeping  leans  on 
the  arms,  or  where  a  nurse  frequently  lifts  a  child  by  one  arm 
(Macewen).  The  deformities  consist  mainly  of  curvatures  of  the 
shafts  of  the  bones,  along  with  shifting  of  the  bpiphysbs  in  some 
cases.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  the  extended  blue  zone  at  the  car- 
tila^nous  border  being  soft  allows  the  epiphysis  to  change  its 
position  according  to  the  direction  of  pressure,  and  so  at  the  ankle, 
the  epiphysis  is  sometimes  displaced  inwards,  and,  as  it  were, 
overhangs  the  joint  on  its  internal  aspect.  The  same  may  occur 
at  the  knee-joint,  and  the  internal  condyle  may  exceed  in  length 
the  external  even  after  the  disease  has  been  cured. 

The  familiar  curvatures  of  rickets  are  due  mainly  to  the  weight 
of  the  body  acting  on  the  softened  shafts,  and  as  the  pressure  acts 
mainly  on  the  lower  limbs  the  two  principal  forms  are  genu  valgum 
and  genu  varum. 

Genu  valgum,  or  knock-knee,  is  a  condition  in  which  the  thigh 
and  le^  form  an  angle  at  the  knee  opening  outwards.  This 
deformity  depends  usually  on  several  alterations.  There  is  gener- 
ally a  curve  of  the  lower  third  of  the  femur,  with  its  convexity 
inwards,  the  effect  of  this  being  that  the  internal  condvle  is  lower 
and  the  external  higher  than  normal.  Along  with  this  there  is 
usually  the  lengthening  of  the  internal  condyle  already  referred 
to.  As  a  rule  the  tibia  is  not  bent,  the  two  conditions  named 
taking  the  chief  part  in  producing  the  deformity,  but  sometimes 
the  shaft  of  the  tibia  is  at  an  angle  with  the  epiphysis,  as  if  the 
latter  were  to  some  extent  overhanging  the  former.  In  addition 
the  femur  or  tibia  sometimes  shows  an  anterior  curvature,  which 
of  course  does  not  increase  the  valgum  condition. 

Genu  varum,  or  bow-legs,  is  the  converse  condition  to  genu 
valgum.  The  shafts  of  the  femur  and  tibia  are  curved,  with  the 
convexity  outwards,  but  these  bones  take  part  in  the  deformity  in 
very  different  degrees,  the  tibial  curve  being  more  frequent  and 
usually  more  pronounced  than  that  of  the  femur. 

The  long  bones  being  soft  and  flexible  are  not  so  liable  as  normal 
bones  to  complete  fractures,  but  they  are  speciallv  liable  to  partial 
FRACTURES  or  INFRACTIONS.  If  the  bouc  is  suddenly  bent  it  does 
not  break  across,  but  is  partially  torn  as  when  an  attempt  is  made 
to  break  a  green  stick.  In  this  case  the  concave  surface  of  the 
bent  bone  gives  way  and  the  convex  surface  does  not.  The  marrow 
is  torn  by  the  broken  concave  portion,  and  the  broken  edges  mav 
be  projected  through  the  marrow  to  the  opposite  internal  wall. 
This  land  of  fracture  has  been  aptly  compared  by  Virchow  to 
the  breaking  of  a  quill.     These  infractions  occur  most  frequently 
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at  the  lower  part  of  the  tibia,  also  in  the  pelvis  and  ribs,  and    less 
frequently  in  the  bones  of  the  arm. 

Deformities  of  the  Chest. — The  junction  of  the  cartila^noas 
and  bony  ribs  is  analogous  to  the  ossifying  cartilage  of  a  long-  bone, 
and  undergoes  a  similar  thickening  in  rickets.     These  parts  of  the 
ribs  are  therefore  knobbed,  and  there  is  thus  a  row  of  knobs  on 
each  side  of  the  chest — the  so-called  rachitic  rosary.     Tbe  chest 
is  also  liable  to  deformity  from  the  flexibility  of  the  ribs.     During 
inspiration  the  lateral  aspects  of  the  ribs  are  drawn  inwards  from 
being  unable  to  withstand  the  atmospheric  pressure,  so  that  instead 
of  the  natural  arch  with  the  convexity  outwards,  these  lateral  por- 
tions are  flattened  or  even  rendered  concave.     As  the  ribs   take 
thus  a  strai^hter  course  the  sternum  is  pushed  forward,  and   the 
characteristic  pigeon-breast  is  produced.     It  may  even  be  some- 
times seen  how,  in  inspiration,  the  lateral  wall  of  the  chest  is 
visibly  carried  inwards. 

Deformities  of  the  VERTESRiB, — The  vertebrae  very  often  escapee 
in  the  milder  forms  of  rickets,  but  in  many  cases  they  also  are  com- 
posed of  abnormally  spongy  bone,  and  allow  of  the  occurrence  of 
curvature.      Such   curvatures  are   mostly  exaggerations   of   the 
normal  antero-posterior  curves,  but  lateral  curvature  also  occurs. 
Any  considerable  curvature  will  cause  narrowing  of  the  chest,  and 
if  this  be  associated  with  the  pigeon-breast  the  interference  with 
the  circulation  and  respiration  may  be  serious. 

Derfomities  of  the  Pelvis. — These  are  of  great  importance  in 
the  female  in  relation  to  the  possible  occurrence  of  pregnancy  in 
after-life.  The  chief  deformity  is  produced  by  the  weight  of  the 
body  actinff  through  the  vertebral  column  on  the  sacrum.  This 
bone  is  pusned  forward  and  the  pelvis  undergoes  a  corresponding 
displacement  of  its  parts,  the  antero-posterior  diameter  beinff 
diminished.  The  growth  of  the  bones  here  also  is  stunted,  and 
the  pelvis  therefore  remains  unduly  small. 

The  bones  of  the  head  frequently  undergo  very  marked  deform- 
ities. The  bones  of  the  face,  like  the  other  bones  generally,  are 
stunted  in  their  growth,  so  that  the  face  is  small.  It  is  also  stated 
that  the  jaws  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  undergo  changes  in 
shape  by  which  the  lower  jaw  is  shortened  and  Sie  upper  jaw 
lengthened,  so  that  the  teeth  of  the  latter  overlap  very  much  those 
of  the  former.  While  these  are  the  conditions  in  the  face,  the 
bones  of  the  cranium  present  striking  peculiarities.  The  flat 
bones  ossify  from  membrane,  and  in  rickets  we  have  the  ossifi- 
cation lingering  behind,  so  that  at  their  borders  these  bones  pre- 
sent somewhat  broad  areas  in  which  there  is  soft  tissue  like  that 
under  the  periosteum.  The  eflfect  of  this  is  \o  cause  an  apparent 
widening  of  the  sutures  and  extension  of  the  fontanelles.  The 
closure  of  the  fontanelles  is  also  delayed.  The  cranium  is  enlarged 
in  rickets,  at  least  its  circumference  is  greater,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  commonlv  flattened  on  the  summit.  The  enlargement 
of  the  cranium,  with  the  stunted  condition  of  the  face,  causes  the 
well-known  overhanging  of  the  brows  so  often  seen. 
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Another  occasional  consequence  of  rickets  is  the  condition 
designated  craniotabes.  As  we  shall  see  afterwards,  this  is 
probably  most  frequently  a  consequence  of  syphilitic  disease  of 
the  bones,  but  it  occurs  also  in  rickets.  The  bone  in  rickets  is 
soft,  possessins:  less  power  of  resistance  than  normal  bone.  If 
the  child  be  Tj^ing  constantly  on  one  spot,  or  if  the  contents  of 
the  skull  be  increased,  as  in  chronic  nydrocephalus,  then  the 
pressure  on  the  bone  may  cause  it  to  waste.  This  occurs  most 
frequently  when  both  these  conditions  are  present,  and  the  bone 
is,  as  it  were,  between  two  pressures.  In  this  way  may  occur 
thinning  and  actual  perforation  of  the  skull,  so  that  in  the  midst 
of  the  bones  there  will  be  holes,  where  the  brain  is  covered  by  the 
soft  parts  alone.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  these  apertures  are  mostly  in  the  occipital  or  the  parietal 
bone,  according  as  the  child  lies  mostly  with  the  back  or  side  of 
the  head  downwards. 

Recovery  takes  place  in  rickets  by  the  removal  of  the  insani- 
tary conditions,  or  by  the  termination  of  the  period  of  growth. 
The  ossification  advances  in  the  cartilage  and  under  the  periosteum. 
The  spongy  bone  produced  under  the  periosteum  becomes  dense, 
and  so  the  bone  may  be  unduly  heavy  and  thick,  while  it  is  stunted. 
The  deformities  having  occurred  in  a  rigid  structure  are  rendered 
even  more  fixed  by  the  completion  of  the  ossification.  There  is, 
however,  in  the  course  of  time,  an  effort  on  the  part  of  nature  to 
restore  the  normal  architecture  of  the  bones ;  where  they  are 
bent,  absorption  occurs  on  the  convex  surfaces,  and  increased 
new  formation  on  the  concave ;  there  mav  be  considerable  restor- 
ation of  the  proper  shape  in  the  long  Dones,  but  usually  much 
less  in  the  pelvis,  head,  and  thorax. 
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This  disease  contrasts  with  rickets  in  respect  that  it  affects  the 
bones  after  their  complete  ossification.  Like  rickets,  it  produces 
a  softening  of  the  bones,  but  it  is  a  softening  which  supervenes 
after  they  have  acquired  the  normal  resistance  of  fiilly  formed 
bone.  It  rarely  occurs  in  children,  although  at  least  one  case  has 
been  reported  by  Dr.  Rehn,  in  which  it  was  present  without  a 
trace  of  rickets. 

It  is  to  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  several  distinct  conditions 
are  often  included  under  the  designation  osteomalacia.  We  must, 
in  the  first  place,  eliminate  cases  of  mere  senile  atrophy,  or  others 
of  a  similar  kind.  It  often  happens  in  old  persons  that  the  medul- 
lary spaces  increase  in  size  at  the  expense  of  the  bone,  and  the 
bone  becomes  in  consequence  less  resistant.  But  the  remaining 
bone  is  not  softer  than  normal ;  it  often  contains  even  more  lime 
salts  than  it  should  do,  and  is  therefore  abnormally  brittle.  Put- 
ting aside  such  cases,  however,  there  are  two  distinct  forms  of 
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moUities  ossium  in  which  the  calcareous  constituents  of  the  bone 
are  reduced.  It  is  not  possible  to  separate  these  two  absolutely 
in  their  causation,  but  it  may  be  said  that  both  forms  are  rare  in 
this  country,  and  that  one  of  them,  while  it  is  sometimes  met 
with  here,  seems  hardly  to  occur  on  the  Continent. 

The  disease  seems  to  be  caused  for  the  most  part  by  defective 
nutrition,  but  there  are  two  conditions  which  specially  predispose 
to  it,  namely,  pregnancy  and  insanity.  It  not  infrequently  comes 
on  during  pregnancy,  and  runs  a  rapid  course.  It  has  also  been 
frequently  observed  in  insane  persons^  and  here  the  softness  of 
the  bones  may  lead  to  fractures  under  comparatively  slight 
violence. 

Turning  now  to  the  diflerent  forms  of  the  disease,  there  is  one 
which  appears  to  occur  most  frequently  in  England,  and  the  class- 
ical description  of  which  is  that  given  by  John  Hunter.  It  appears 
to  consist  in  a  fattjr  degeneration  of  the  bone-corpuscles  with  soft- 
ening of  the  matrix.     The  condition,  so  far  as  the  naked  eye  is 

Fio.  317. 


A  fragment  of  bone  from  a  case  of  osteomalacia.  The  central  part  shows  the  nsual  ap- 
pearance of  bone,  while  the  marginal  parte  are  transparent,  being  devoid  of  lime  salts, 
although  still  showing  bone-corpuscle.     X  90. 

concerned,  is  thus  described  bv  Hunter :  "  The  component  parts 
of  the  bone  were  totally  altered,  the  structure  being  very  different 
from  other  bones,  and  wholly  composed  of  a  new  substance  re- 
sembling a  species  of  fatty  tumor,  and  giving  the  appearance  of 
a  spongy  bone  deprived  of  earth  and  soaked  in  soft  fat."  In 
these  cases  the  medulla  forms  a  bright  yellow,  pink,  or  deep 
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crirason  material,  and,  when  examined  microscopically,  presents 
free  oil  in  great  quantity  with  crystals  of  margarine  as  well  as 
ordinary  adipose  tissue. 

The  other  form  of  the  disease  is  that  described  by  writers  on  the 
Continent  as  osteomalacia,  but  it  is  not  so  infrequent  in  this 
country  as  has  been  supposed,  the  mollities  ossium  of  insanity 
being  probably  always  of  this  form.  In  this  form,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  317,  there  is  a  direct  absorption  of  the  lime  salts  from  the 
bone.  The  solution  of  the  lime  salts  occurs  primarily  in  the  por- 
tions of  the  bone  next  the  medullary  spaces  and  Haversian  canals, 
so  that,  if  the  bone  be  examined,  the  central  parts  of  the  trabecules 
are  seen  to  be  opaque  like  normal  bone,  while  the  peripheral  parts 
are  transparent  because  deprived  of  their  lime  salts.  The  condi- 
tion of  these  parts  is  like  that  of  bone  which  has  been  decalcified 
by  steeping  in  an  acid,  the  bone-corpuscles  are  preserved,  and  the 
matrix  nas  a  homogeneous  or  fibrous  appearance.  As  the  disease 
advances,  the  decalcified  matrix  is  encroached  upon  by  the  medulla, 
and  the  decalcification  advances  further.  The  medulla  itself  is 
altered ;  the  adipose  tissue  is  largely  replaced  by  round  cells  some- 
times with  several  nuclei. 

The  effect  of  these  changes  is,  of  course,  to  make  the  bones 
much  softer  and  more  flexible,  so  that  they  can  often  be  cut  with 
a  knife,  or  crushed  with  the  finders.  And  so  in  the  living  body 
the  bones  are  often  bent  or  crushed.  The  disease  has  a  particular 
tendency  in  some  cases  to  attack  the  pelvis  and  vertebrse,  but  the 
long  bones  are  also  affected.  Serious  deformities  result,  especially 
in  the  pelvis  and  vertebral  column.  The  pelvis  is  narrowed  by  the 
acetabula  being  pushed  in  on  either  side,  so  that  the  pubes  are 
pointed  and  prominent.  The  vertebral  column  is  curved.  The 
sternum  sometimes  undergoes  sharp  bendings,  and  the  ribs  may 
be  fractured. 

INFLAMMATIONS  OF  BONE. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  proper  bony  tissue  is  somewhat 
inert,  and  for  the  most  part  conducts  itself  passively  in  patho- 
logical processes.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  development  and 
nutrition  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  periosteum  on  its 
surface,  and  with  the  tissue  lining  its  various  cavities  and  canals, 
whether  forming  proper  medullary  cavities  or  narrower  canals 
(Haversian)  and  spaces.  The  periosteum,  endosteum,  and  contents 
of  the  various  spaces  in  bone,  form  thus  integral  parts  of  the 
osseous  tissue,  and  in  studying  inflammation  our  principal  concern 
will  be  with  the  changes  in  these  structures,  and  their  inter-rela- 
tions with  the  proper  bony  tissue.  • 

In  most  cases  the  inflammations  of  bone  are  propagated  from 
neighboring  structures.  Many  of  them  originate  in  connection 
with  disease  of  the  joints,  and  many  from  inflammation  of  the 
periosteum.  If  the  inflammation  be  acute  there  may  be  suppura- 
tion, but  whether  acute  or  chronic,  so  far  as  the  bone  is  concerned 
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the  most  important  result  is  the  formation  of  granulation  tissue 
which,  coming  into  relation  with  the  osseous  substance  produces 
various  changes  there.  This  granulation  tissue  replaces  the  proper 
medulla  of  bone,  and  is  often  in  great  abundance  under  the  peri- 
osteum, as  we  shall  see  in  studying  periostitis  and  the  healing  of 
fractures,  and  its  effect  on  the  bony  tissue  is  either  to  destroy  it, 
or  to  add  to  it  by  the  new  formation  of  fresh  bone.  It  is  possible, 
in  theory  to  separate  these  two  processes,  and  to  speak  of  a  rarr- 

FYING    or   DESTRUCTIVE,  and   a   FORMATIVE  Or   CONDENSING    OSTEITIS, 

but  the  Drocesses  so  frequently  go  on  together  that  it  will  be  better 
to  consiaer  them  in  connection. 

In  order  to  understand  these  processes  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  state  of  matters  in  the  original  formation  and  growth  of  bone. 
We  find  in  a  growing  bone  that  (as  already  mentioned  at  p.  724) 
the  medullary  spaces  are  occupied  by  cells,  and  that  cells   of  a 
similar  character  are  present  under  the  periosteum.     Many  of 
these  cells  are  evidently  busy  forming  the  new  bone.     They  are  to 
be  found  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  existing  bone,  and  gttidually 
becoming  buried  in  a  bony  matrix  which  is  apparently  formed 
around  them,  while  thev  take  up  the  position  of  bone-corpuscles. 
The  cells  thus  engagea  in  the  formation  of  bone  are  properly 
designated  ostboblasts.    But  in  order  to  preserve  the  architecture 
of  the  growing  bone,  there  must  be  at  some  parts  destruction  of 
the  already  formed  tissue.     It  used  to  be  supposed  that  this  de- 
struction occurred  by  the  bone-corpuscles  enlarging  and  causing 
the  surrounding  tissue  to  melt  down,  but  it  has  now  been  shown 
that  a  special  form  of  cell  is  engaged  in  the  destruction  of  the  bone, 
and  these  cells  are  properly  called  osteoclasts.     They  are  very 
large  cells  with  a  granular  protoplasm  and  many  nuclei,  or  in  other 
words,  they  are  giant-cells  or  myeloplaques  (see  Fig.  320,  p.  736). 
Wherever  absorption  of  bone  is  going  on  these  cells  are  to  be 
found,  and  they  appear  to  adhere  to  the  surface  of  the  bone  and 
cause  absorption  of  the  matrix.     In  this  way  they  dig  themselves 
into  the  bone  and  form  gaps,  in  which  they  are  often  to  be  found 
lying.     These  rounded  gaps  in  the  bone  nave  long  been  known, 
and  they  are  usually  designated  Howship's  lacuna. 

In  the  granulation  tissue  of  an  inflamed  bone  both  osteoblasts 
and  osteoclasts  are  frequently  present.  By  the  action  of  the  osteo- 
clasts in  the  Haversian  canals  and  medullary  spaces,  the  bone 
becomes  opened  out  and  dense  bone  is  made  spongy  or  spongy 
bone  more  open.  At  the  same  time  the  osteoblasts  are  often  at 
work,  and  perhaps  under  the  periosteum  there  are  spiculae  of  new- 
formed  bone,  at  the  marginal  parts  of  which  processes  exactly 
similar  to  those  beneath  the  periosteum  of  a  growing  bone  can  be 
seen  (see  Fig.  318).  It  happens  not  infrequently  tnat  aft^r  the 
bone  has  been  opened  out  by  the  rarefying  process,  the  osteoblasts 
subsequently  set  to  work,  and  the  bone  is  restored,  or  even  con- 
siderably condensed  as  compared  with  its  original  condition. 
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It  is  to  be  added  that  besides  tbe  rarefaction  of  the  bone  by  the 
process  already  described,  it  appears  that  the  bone  eometimes  gets 
channelled  for  the  accommodation  of  new-formed  bloodvessels. 
We  know  that  the  bone-corouBclea,  with  the  caiialiculi,  convey 
nutritious  fluid  through  the  dense  bone,  and  according  to  require- 
ments these  may  expand  into  bloodvessels  apparentfy  by  the  lacunee 
enlarging  and  running  together.  This,  however,  as  compared 
with  the  other,  is  an  insignificant  factor. 


Caries. — This  subject  may  be  conveniently  considered  here, 
especially  in  connection  with  rarefying  osteitis.  We  have  seen 
that  in  this  latter  condition  the  bone  is  encroached  upon  by  the 
osteoclasts,  and  the  lamellse  are  thinned.  Now,  this  process  may 
go  on  to  the  complete  destruction  of  the  bony  lamellae,  so  as  to 
produce,  in  feet,  a  progressive  destruction  of  the  bone.  This  con- 
dition is  usually  associated  with  either  a  very  acute  inflammation 
or  one  which  baa  an  infective  character  (tuberculosis,  syphilis). 
As  the  place  of  the  bone  is  taken  by  soft  inflammatory  tissue,  this 
structure  is  not  able  to  resist  the  mechanical  wear  to  which  bone 
is  naturally  exposed,  and  so  there  is  an  ulceration  of  the  soft  tissue 
generally  associated  with  suppuration.  As  the  soft,  tissue  gives 
way,  the  invasion  of  the  bone  advances,  and  so,  beyond  the  actual 
ulcerating  and  suppurating  surfece,  the  bony  lamellffi  are  greatly 
thinned  and  ready  to  break  down.  In  the  majority  of  cases  Uie 
caries  is  connected  with  disease  of  the  joints,  as  we  shall  see  after- 
wards, but  a  periosteal  inflammation,  especially  when  connected 
with  syphilis,  may  lead  to  it. 

Before  leaving  the  general  subject  of  osteitis,  it  will  be  proper 
to  make  some  observations  on  the  absorption  op  bomb.  We  have 
already  seen  in  the  case  of  rarefying  osteitis  and  caries  that  ab- 
sorption of  bone  takes  place  by  means  of  the  osteoclasts  or  giant- 
cells,  and   it   appears  further  that  whenever   bone   is   absorbed, 
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whether  it  be  dead  bone  or  living,  the  same  agents  are   at  work. 
When,   in   a  simple   fracture,  a  considerable  piece  of    bone    is 
separated  from  all  its  attachments  and  all  its  oloodvessels   torn 
across,  then  it  will  probably  die.    Necrosis  does  not  occur  in  every 
case,  as  the  observations  of  Macewen  on  transplantation  of  bonk 
show  that  pieces  of  bone  removed  from  one  person  to  another  may 
survive  and  become  incorporated  in  their  new  position.      But  in 
order  to  their  survival,  the  pieces  must  be  small,  so  as  to  allow  of 
ready  penetration   of  blooavessels  into  their  medullary    spaces. 
When  pieces  of  considerable  size  are    broken   off  they    do   not 
survive.     Similarly  in  compound   fractures  pieces  of  bone    are 
frequently  separated  from  all  their  vascular  connections  and  may 
be  seen  lying  in  the  wound,  with  a  dead  white  color  and  a  bard 
feeling  when  touched,  being  evidently  dead.    Or  again,  at  the  end 
of  stumps  necrosis  of  a  piece  of  the  bone  may  occur  from  osteo- 
myelitis or  otherwise.     Or,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards,  periostitis 
may  lead  to  extensive  necrosis. 
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Section  of  a  piece  of  oecrosed  bone  which  had  been  undergoing  absorption.  The  margiof 
of  the  bone  at  the  medallary  spaces  and  Haversian  canals  have  an  eaten-out  appearance 
from  the  presence  of  Howehip's  lacance.     X  85. 


Now,  in  all  these  cases,  if  acute  suppurative  inflammation  be 
averted,  and  especially  if  septic  inflammation  be  kept  off*,  the  dead 
bone  may  be  absorbed.  This  is  sometimes  seen  very  plainly  in 
cases  of  compound  fracture  where  a  piece  of  dead  bone  may  be- 
come visibly  eaten  into  and  replaced  by  vascular  granulations. 
It  must  occur  frequently  in  simple  fractures  and  at  the  ends  of 
stumps.  It  is  also  not  uncommon  in  necrosis  from  periostitis,  but 
it  will  not  occur  unless  the  inflammation  be  moderate  in  intensity, 
just  as  new  formation  occurs  only  in  chronic  inflammations. 
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The  absorption  is  effected  by  the  osteoclasts.  If  a  piece  of  dead 
bone  which  has  been  partially  absorbed  be  examined,  its  surface 
will  be  seen  to  have  a  worm-eaten  appearance,  and  under  the 
microscope  this  is  found  to  be  due  to  the  existence  of  innumerable 
Howship's  lacunse  (see  Fig.  319).  In  these  lacuna,  or  lying  beside 
them,  giant-cells  are  to  be  seen,  and  sometimes  a  regular  row  of 
such  cells  is  visible  as  if  feeding  on  the  bone.  Sometimes  they 
are  nearly  buried  in  flask-shaped  spaces  (see  Fig.  320). 

Fig.  320. 


Howship's  laounaB  with  giant-oells  (oBteocUsts)  in  them,  and  free  giant-oells ;  from  lame 

piece  of  neoroeed  bone  as  preceding  figure.     X  350. 

The  process  of  absorption  occurs  not  only  in  pieces  of  bone 
which  have  died  in  the  body,  but  in  pieces  of  ivory  or  bone  intro- 
duced for  therapeutic  purposes,  as  in  ivory  pegs  for  ununited 
fracture,  bone  drainage-tubes,  etc.  Here  also  the  bone  or  ivory 
is  eaten  into,  and  Howship's  lacunae  with  osteoclasts  are  visible. 
Such  pieces  of  dead  and  macerated  bone  may  thus  be  completely 
absorbed. 

By  a  similar  process  living  bone  is  absorbed.  Where  an 
aneurism  advances  against  a  bone,  as  the  sternum  or  vertebrse, 
and  erodes  it,  the  destruction  of  the  bone  is  produced,  as  in  the 
other  case,  by  osteoclasts.  So  it  is  also  when  a  tumor  advances 
against  a  bone  and  erodes  it,  although  it  is  necessary  to  exclude 
from  the  category  the  case  of  certain  tumers  which,  as  we  shall 
see  afterwards,  may  originate  in  the  bone  itself,  and  cause  destruc- 
tion of  the  bone  by  softening  occurring  around  the  bone-corpuscles 
which  give  origin  to  the  tissue  of  the  tumor. 

It  is  necessary  to  add  to  all  this  that  although  osteoclasts  in  the 
form  of  giant-cells  appear  to  be  the  chief  agents  in  the  destruction 
of  bone,  both  dead  and  living,  and  both  in  the  physiological  growth 
of  bone  and  under  the  command  of  pathological  processes,  yet  that 
absorption  may  be  produced  by  other  agents.     We  have  seen  how 
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in  osteomalcia  there  is  destruction  without  giant-cells,  aad  we  have 
also  seen  how  by  canalization  there  may  be  rarefaction  of  the  bone 
without  giant-cells. 

We  may  now  enter  more  specifically  on  the  individual  Forms 
OF  Inflammation  in  which  the  Done  is  involved,  and  it  will  perhaps 
illustrate  the  matter  if  we  take  up  first  the  processes  concerned  in 
the  healing  of  fractures. 

Healing  of  Simple  Fractures. — As  we  have  seen,  this  occurs 
mainly  by  the  formation  of  callus,  and  we  have  to  consider  how 
this  callus  is  formed.     At  the  time  of  fracture  the  periosteum  is 
torn  and,  to  some  extent,  raised  from  the  surface.     The  marrow 
is  also  torn  across.     Blood  is  effused,  but  it  generally  gets  diffused, 
and  if  it  exercises  any  influence  on  the  further  course  of  events  it 
is  by  keeping  the  parts  separate  and  interfering  with  the  healing 
process.     The  blood,  however,  usually  oflers  little  obstacle,  and  is 
either  absorbed  or  displaced  by  the  new-formed  tissue.     The  peri- 
osteum around  the  broken  ends  becomes  vascular  and  swollen, 
and  by  an  inflammatory  process  is  converted  into  granulation 
tissue.     A  similar  process  occurs  in  the  medulla,  and  here  too  the 
tissue  is  replaced  oy  inflammatory  structures.     More  slowly,  a 
rarefyinff  osteitis  causes  the  enlargement  of  the  Haversian  canals 
and  medullary  spaces,  and  these  also  are  filled  with  granulation 
tissue. 

The  next  process  is  the  new  formation  of  mature  tissue,  and  the 
amount  of  tissue  formed  and  its  kind  are  determined  by  circum- 
stances.    If  the  bones  are  kept  very  fixed  then  there  is  compara- 
tively little  inflammation,  and  the  amount  of  granulation  tissue 
produced  is  small.     The  granulation  tissue  under  these  circum- 
stances forms  new  bone,  in  the  way  already  described  (formative 
osteitis).     In  the  periosteum,  in  the  marrow,  and  between  ends  of 
the  bone,  the  osteoblasts  set  to  work  and  produce  bone.     This 
bone  is  at  first  in  the  form  of  narrow  trabeculse,  and  the  callus 
thus  formed  consists  of  soft  tissue  in  which  are  narrow  trabecul» 
of  bone.     According  to  its  situation  the  callus  is  called  external, 
INTERNAL,  Or  INTERMEDIARY.     The   external   callus  encloses   the 
broken  ends  in  a  sheath,  the  internal  forms  a  rod  uniting  them, 
the  intermediary,  formed  in  the  widened  canals  and  spaces  of  the 
bone  itself,  passes  from  one  broken  end  to  the  other  and  so  unites 
them  in  detail.     If  the  bone  has  not  been  kept  rigidly  fixed,  the 
amount  of  granulation  tissue  and  of  callus  is  large,  and  especially 
the  external  callus,  in  which  a  large  number  of  narrow  trabecular 
of  bone  are  formed.     When  the  rigidity  is  very  imperfectly  pre- 
served, then,  instead  of  the  granulation  tissue  forming  bone,  it 
develops  into  fibrous  tissue  and  cartilage.     This  occut^  almost 
uniformly  in  the  fractures  of  animals,  but  is  sometimes  seen  also 
in  man,  especially  in  fractures  of  the  ribs  where  it  is  diflicult  to 
prevent  a  certain  amount  of  movement.     Fig.  313,  p.  720,  was 
taken  from  a  case  of  multiple  fractures  in  an  insane  person,  in 
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whom  the  existence  of  the  fractureB  was  unknown,  and  no  attempt 
made  to  keep  the  bones  at  rest.  "We  have  already  seen  that  carti- 
lage, connective  tisaue,  and  bony  trabecule  are  all  represented. 

when  the  bone  has  become  fully  united  the  parts  of  the  callus 
not  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  continuity  of  the  bone 
are  disposed  of.    The  intermediary  callus  becomes,  for  the  most 
part,  the  permanent  bond  of  union,  while 
the  external  and  internal  disappear  except  Fio-  821. 

in  so  far  as  they  are  needed  to  fill  up  gaps 
where  the  bones  have  not  been  exactly  in 
appoBition.  Sometimes  the  bones  are  con- 
siderably out  of  position,  and  a  lar^  amount 
of  new  bone  remains  permanently  as  the 
bond  of  union. 

Periostitis. — The  periosteum  is  inflamed 
under  somewhat  various  circumstances. 
Chronic  periostitis  is  a  frequent  circum- 
stance of  inflammation  in  joints  and  of 
necrosis  of  bone;  it  occasionally  results 
even  from  ulcere  of  the  skin  when  situated 
immediately  over  a  bone  which  has  little 
more  than  the  skin  covering  it,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  tibia.  The  periosteum  is  the 
seat  of  granulation  tissue  which,  as  time 

Kes  on,  is  developed  into  mature  tissue, 
some  cases,  and  especially  in  old  rheu- 
matic afiections  of  the  joints  and  under 
ulcers  of  the  skin,  the  new  tisaue  formed  is 
cicatricial  connective  tissue,  so  that  the  bone 
is  covered  with  a  dense  hypertrophied  peri- 
osteum. In  the  majority  of  cases,  however, 
and  this  applies  to  most  inflammations  of 
the  joints,  the  inflamed  periosteum  pro- 
duces new  bone  and  the  osteoblasts  add 
irregular  outgrowths  of  bone  to  the  surface. 
In  this  way  we  have  localized  thickenings 
of  the  bone  which  are  sometimes  designated 
hyperostoses,  or  penostoses  (see  Fig.  321). 
The  new  formation  of  bone  may  even 
extend  out  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
bone,  and  we  may  have  the  joint  locked 
by  projecting  bony  outgrowths,  which  sometimes  coalesce,  forming 
a  synostosis. 

BDPPDRATiVE  PERIOSTITIS  occure  in  two  forms.  There  is  a  rare 
form  in  which  a  rapid  suppuration  occure  with  gangrene  of  the 
periosteum  and  acute  inflammation  around.  With  this  malionant 
PERIOSTITIS  there  are  sometimes  associated  pytemic  lesions  in  the 
lungs  and  elsewhere.  In  this  disease  micrococci  are  found  in  the 
pus  which  forms  beneath  and  around  the  periosteum,  as  well  as  in 
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the  bloodvessels  in  the  metastatic  inflammations.  The  disease  is 
thus  an  infective  one,  although  the  mode  of  entrance  of  the 
organisms  is  just  as  obscure  as  in  the  case  of  ulcerative  endo- 
carditis. 

Simple  Acute  Periostitis  occurs  mostly  in  weakly  children  aa 
the  result  of  a  blow  or  other  injury,  and  it  takes  place  most  fre- 

auently  in  the  bone  which  is  most  exposed  to  such  injuries,  namely, 
ae  tibia.  The  inflammation  aflfects  the  subperiosteal  layer  and 
the  subjacent  bone  chiefly.  At  first  there  is  swelling  from  inflam- 
matory infiltration  of  the  periosteum,  and,  if  the  inflammation  does 
not  resolve,  then  suppuration  ensues.  The  pus  collects  between 
the  periosteum  and  the  bone  and  raises  the  former  over  a  certain 
area.  The  bone  thus  denuded  of  its  periosteum  dies,  as  the 
nutrient  vessels  passing  into  the  bone  are  severed.  The  sub- 
sequent events  connect  themselves  with  the  necrosis  of  the  bone, 
and  will  be  considered  afterwards  under  that  heading. 

Osteomyelitis. — This  name  is  given  to  inflammation  of  the 
bone-marrow,  and  it  occurs  very  rarely  as  a  spontaneous  or  in- 
dependent disease.  There  are  cases  of  malignant  osteomyelitis 
which  are  strictly  comparable  to  malignant  periostitis,  and  in 
which  also  micrococci  have  been  found.  A  general  pyeemic  con- 
dition may  develop  also  in  this  disease.  Traumatic  osteomyelitis 
arises  as  a  septic  inflammation  in  connection  with  compound 
fractures  and  amputations.  The  marrow  becomes  swollen  from 
inflammatory  hyperaemia  and  infiltration,  and  ultimately  abscesses 
may  form.  This  disease  is  of  importance  for  two  reasons.  The 
suppurating  marrow  may  induce  necrosis  of  the  bone,  or  it  may 
be  the  starting-point  of  a  pyaemia,  the  infective  organisms  getting 
into  the  open-mouthed  veins  of  the  bone  and  extending  inwards. 
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This  name  implies  the  death  of  a  portion  of  bone,  and  we  have 
already  considered  some  of  the  ways  in  which  it  may  be  brought 
about  It  may  be  by  periostitis  or  osteomyelitis,  or  by  direct 
violence.  We  have  seen  also  how  in  some  cases  the  piece  of  dead 
bone  is  absorbed.  But  in  many  cases  absorption  does  not  occur, 
chiefly  where  an  acute  inflammation  exists  around.  Whether  ab- 
sorption occurs  or  not,  the  first  occurrence  is  the  separation  of 
the  dead  bone  from  the  living,  and  this  is  eflfected  by  an  inflam- 
matory process.  The  dead  bone  by  its  mere  mechanical  presence 
sets  up  an  inflammation  around  it.  By  means  of  a  rarefying 
osteitis  the  Haversian  canals  and  medullary  spaces  enlarge,  and 
the  bone  immediately  around  the  dead  piece  being  replaced  by 

franulation  tissue,  the  necrosed  portion  becomes  a  sequestrum. 
'he  process  of  absorption  may,  as  we  have  seen,  proceed  to  attack 
the  dead  piece,  which  may  completely  disappear.  But  this  pre- 
sumes that  the  sequestrum  is  itself  non-irritating,  and  that  the 
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granulation  tissue  is  not  stimulated  to  suppuration.  In  many 
cases  these  conditions  are  not  fulfilled.  The  acute  inflammation 
which  caused  the  necrosis  may  continue,  or  a  septic  inflammation 
may  extend  from  a  wound  communicating  with  the  dead  piece  of 
bone,  it  may  be  after  the  opening  of  an  abscess  in  periostitis  or 
otherwise ;  in  either  case  suppuration  may  occur  in  the  granula- 
tions around  the  sequestrum,  and  this  is  fatal  to  the  absorption  of 
the  dead  bone. 

In  these  cases  we  have  a  considerable  area  of  inflammation 
around  the  sequestrum,  and  in  this  area  of  inflammation  we  have 
both  new-formation  and  destruction  of  bone.  The  surrounding 
bone  is  opened  out  by  rarefying  osteitis.  At  the  same  time  the 
periosteum  or  endosteum  produces  new  bone,  so  that  the  bone  as 
a  whole  is  thickened  and  the  sequestrum  is  covered  in  by  a  mass 
of  soft  bone  like  callus.  The  commonest  cause  of  necrosis  is  peri- 
ostitis, and  the  sequestrum  in  that  case  is  on  the  surface  of  the 
bone,  and  the  periosteum  is  raised  in  the  original  suppuration. 
This  raised  periosteum  produces  a  shell  of  new  bone  as  just 
mentioned,  and  if  the  necrosis  be  considerable  this  shell  of  new 
bone  may  exercise  the  function  of  support  instead  of  the  bone. 
In  this  shell  there  are  very  commonly  apertures  through  which 
the  pus  of  the  original  suppuration  has  passed,  and  through 
which  the  pus  of  the  existing  suppuration  finds  exit.  Such  an 
aperture  is  called  a  cloaca,  and  it  is  usually  by  enlarging  the 
existing  cloacae  that  the  sequestrum  is  removed. 

Phosphorus-necrosis. — This  condition  occurs  chiefly  in  persons 
who  are  employed  in  workshops  where  lucifer  matches  are  manu- 
factured, and  who  are  thus  exposed  to  the  vapor  of  phosphorus. 
The  vapor  acts  locally,  on  the  jaws  chiefly,  and  it  is  said  that 

Persons  with  carious  teeth  are  particularly  liable  to  be  affected, 
'he  phosphorus  produces  an  inflammation  mainly  of  the  perios- 
teum, resulting  in  a  great  new-formation  of  cancellated  bone  on 
the  surface  of  the  jaw.  This  bone  may  afterwards  become  con- 
densed by  the  ossification  encroaching  on  the  medullary  spaces. 
After  a  time  the  inflammation  leads  to  suppuration,  and  the  pus 
forms  between  the  new-formed  bone  and  the  original  bone  of  the 
jaw.  From  this  results  a  necrosis  of  the  jaw  which  may  involve 
the  entire  bone,  and  be  accompanied  also  by  necrosis  of  the  new- 
formed  bone.  The  resulting  suppuration  is  usually  fatal  in  their 
results,  but  after  removal  of  the  sequestrum  healing  may  occur. 

From  the  observations  of  Wegner  it  appears  that  phosphorus 
acts  as  a  general  stimulant  to  the  structures  concerned  in  the  for- 
mation of  bone.  The  phosphorus  vapor  acting  directly  stimulates 
so  violently  as  to  produce  the  inflammation  and  necrosis  just 
described,  and  this  result  has  been  produced  also  in  rabbits 
exposed  to  the  vapor  of  phosphorus.  When  given  in  small  doses 
internally,  phosphorus  produces  in  growing  animals  a  distinct 
stimulation  of  the  process  of  formation  of  bone.  In  such  cases  the 
bone  produced  at  the  ossifying  border  of  the  cartilage  is  not  a 
spongy  bone,  but  a  dense  layer,  and  there  is  also  an  unusually 
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dense  bone  produced  beneath  the  periosteum.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  in  growing  animals  to  whom  small  doses  of  phosphorus  were 
given,  while  insufficient  quantities  of  lime  were  supplied,  there 
was  a  great  production  of  osteoid  tissue,  somewhat  like  that  pro- 
duced in  rickets. 


SYPHILITIC  AFFECTIONS  OF  BONE. 

These  lesions  have  neariv  always  their  seat  of  origin  in  the  peri- 
osteum, although  the  subjacent  bone  may  be  simultaneously 
involved.  The  condition  may  be  briefly  described  by  stating  that 
gummata  are  produced,  while  inflammation  occurs  around.  The 
existence  of  the  gummata  is  sufficient  indication  that  the  lesions 
are  of  the  tertiary  stage. 

Gummata  of  the  usual  structure  are  produced  in  the  internal 
layers  of  the  periosteum,  and  there  is  thickening  of  the  periosteum 
around.  This  membrane  being  tightly  stretched  over  the  tumor, 
the  swelling  is  hard  to  the  feeling,  l)ut  often  with  a  certain  elastic 
resistance.  The  gumma  undergoes  caseous  metamorphosis  in  its 
central  parts,  but  advances  peripherally,  and  as  it  advances  against 
the  bone  it  causes  erosion  of  it.  The  advance  is  in  the  first  instance 
along  the  vessels,  and  as  erosion  occurs  around  them  a  worm-eaten 
appearance  is  produced  in  the  bone.  Beneath  the  ffumma,  which 
has  most  frequently  its  seat  on  the  bones  of  the  skull,  especially 
the  frontal  bone,  there  may  be  thus  considerable  loss  of  substance, 
so  that  even  the  entire  thickness  of  the  skull  may  be  penetrated. 
The  caseous  material  often  undergoes  softening  and  suppuration 
ensues.  If  ffreat  care  is  not  taken  m  evacuating  the  abscess  at  an 
early  date,  there  may  be  very  obstinate  and  even  extending  ulcers 
produced.  Without  ulceration  the  ^umma  may  undergo  resolu- 
tion, and  a  cicatricial  depression  result,  or  after  ulceration  healing 
may  occur. 

Along  with  these  processes  immediately  related  to  the  gumma, 
there  are  in  the  neighborhood  conditions  referable  to  inflammation. 
The  bone  around  is  condensed  by  new-formation  filling  up  the 
medullary  spaces,  and  there  is  sometimes  a  thickening  of  the  bone 
by  inflammation  of  the  periosteum..  This  is  much  less  common  in 
the  skull  than  in  the  long  bones,  especially  those  of  the  legs,  where 
it  sometimes  leads  to  a  very  striking  hypertrophy  of  the  bone,  whose 
surface  is  exceedingly  rough  from  the  loss  of  substance  in  some 
parts,  and  the  irregular  new-formation  in  others.  The  bone  around 
the  syphilitic  defect  or  ulcer  is  dense  bone,  and  in  this  respect  con- 
trasts very  markedly  with  that  around  the  ulceration  in  caries. 

Hereditary  syphilis  leads  to  certain  important  changes  in  the 
bones  which  have  been  described  chiefly  by  Wegner.  These 
changes  consist  mainly  in  a  stimulation  of  the  ossifying  structures 
of  the  bone,  while  the  proper  process  of  ossification  is  imperfectly 
effected.    In  certain  respects,  therefore,  they  show  some  analogy 
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to  the  changes  in  rickets,  but  differ  from  them,  as  we  shall  see,  in 
detail.  They  also  differ  in  respect  that  the  principal  changes  in 
syphilis  are  congenital,  and  are  to  be  seen  in  their  typical  form  in 
the  long  bones  of  still-born  syphilitic  foetuses.  These  changes 
may  even  be  used  to  diagnose  the  existence  of  congenital  syphilis. 

In  the  cranial  bones  there  are  frequently  changes,  mainly 
affecting  the  periosteum,  but  they  are  by  no  means  constant,  and 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  those  in  the  long  bones,  which  are 
more  distinctive  of  syphilis.  These  changes  in  the  periosteum 
consist  in  slight  inflammatory  processes,  leading  to  thickenings 
with  softening  of  the  bone.  They  are  of  importance  as  being 
probably  the  cause  of  craniotabes,  which  appears  to  be  a  frequent 
concomitant  of  hereditary  syphilis.  This  condition  is  brought 
about  when  a  child  with  bones  affected  as  above  is  in  the  habit  of 
lying  with  one  part  of  its  head  resting  on  a  support ;  in  that  case 
the  bone  is  apt  to  give  way,  and  the  brain  to  be  covered  merely  by 
soft  parts. 

In  the  long  bones  the  changes  occur  at  the  ossifying  margin  of 
the  cartilage.  We  have  already  seen  that  in  the  normal  bone  the 
border  of  ossification  is  a  narrow  line,  the  transition  zone  occupying 
little  space  and  forming  a  straight  transvere  line.  In  congenital 
syphilis  this  is  altered,  and  for  convenience  of  description  Wegner 
distinguishes  three  stages;  these  may  be  followed  in  the  bones 
divided  longitudinally,  so  as  to  show  cartilage,  ossifying  border, 
and  bone,  in  section. 

In  the  first  stage  the  ossifying  border  is  not  linear,  but  forms  a 
zone  about  the  twelfth  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  of  a  whitish  or 
reddish-white  glancing  appearance.  In  this  zone  microscopic 
examination  shows  an  excessive  proliferation  of  the  cartilage-cells, 
which,  with  the  matrix,  have  become  calcified  as  if  in  preparation 
for  ossification,  but  this  process  has  not  been  completed. 

In  the  second  sta^e  the  zone  is  about  twice  the  breadth  of  that 
in  the  first  stage,  bemg  occupied  as  before  by  calcified  and  prolif- 
erated cartilage.  The  boundaries  of  this  zone  in  both  directions 
are  very  irregular,  the  calcified  cartilage  on  the  one  hand  sending 
papillary-like  projections  into  the  hyaline  cartilage  above,  and 
being  encroached  upon  by  the  irregularly  ossifying  margin  below. 
Bloodvessels  occur  in  the  midst  of  the  cartilage,  and  these  are 
often  surrounded  by  fibrous  tissue  instead  of  the  proper  foetal 
marrow.  In  this  aense  tissue  a  direct  ossification  may  occur, 
a  formation  of  bone  without  the  agency  of  the  foetal  medulla. 

In  the  third  stage  we  have  again  the  calcified  zone,  which, 
however,  is  more  brittle  than  formerly.  Above  it  the  cartilage  is 
swollen  and  blue  as  in  rickets,  and  beneath  it  there  is  a  zone  not 
represented  in  the  previous  stages.  It  has  a  grayish-red  or  yellow 
appearance,  resembling  granulation  tissue  or  pus,  and  is  exceed- 
ingly soft  so  as  almost  to  dissolve  the  continuity  of  the  bone. 
This  zone  actually  consists  of  granulation  tissue,  and  appears  to  be 
the  result  of  a  reactive  inflammation  induced  by  the  condition 
of  the  zone  above.     This,  the  calcified  zone,  shows  no  longer  well- 
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formed  cartilage-cells;  these  have  shrunken  and  become  ill-shaped 
like  the  cells  in  caseous  material.  It  appears,  indeed,  as  if  the 
calcified  cartilage  had  become  necrosed,  and  by  its  irritation  had 
set  up  the  inflammation  in  the  medulla  beneath.  This  condition 
has  suggested  the  question,  whether  the  separation  of  the  epi- 
physes, which  is  sometimes  met  with  in  young  children,  may  not 
be  due  to  congenital  syphilis. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  so  far  as  known,  these  affections  of  the 
bones  have  their  origin  during  intra-uterine  life,  although  they 
may  continue  and  perhaps  develop  further  after  birth.  It  is  even 
possible  that  future  observation  may  show  that  they  can  originate 
after  birth. 

In  regard  to  the  bones  affected,  the  order  of  frequency  given  by 
Wegner  is,  lower  end  of  femur,  lower  ends  of  bones  of  leg 
and  forearm  and  upper  end  of  tibia,  upper  ends  of  femur  ana 
fibula  much  more  seldom  than  upper  end  of  radius  and  ulna;  and 
most  rarely  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus.  It  may  be  inferred 
that  the  disease  is  usually  multiple,  being  present  in  several  bones 
simultaneously ;  and  the  various  stages  may  be  seen  in  the  same 
person,  the  disease  being  variously  advanced  in  different  parts. 


TUBERCULAR  OR  SCROFULOUS  DISEASE  OF  BONE. 

This  connects  itself  in  a  majority  of  cases  with  similar  diseases 
of  joints,  under  which  heading  it  will  again  be  considered.  But 
apart  from  the  joints  we  may  find  it  in  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse, 
in  the  bones  of  the  carpus  and  tarsus,  etc.  The  disease  manifests 
itself  as  a  rarefying  osteitis  with  caseous  necrosis.  The  opened- 
out  spongy  tissue  is  filled  with  granulation  tissue,  and  in  the  midst 
of  this  tissue  tubercles  of  regular  structure  are  to  be  found.  The 
tubercles  in  the  midst  of  the  granulation  tissue  indicate  the  true 
nature  of  the  disease,  and  it  is  therefore  proper  to  recur  to  the 
older  designation,  tuberculosis  of  bone,  rather  than  to  use  the  term 
scrofulous  disease. 

In  many  cases  the  disease  goes  on  to  suppuration,  but  it  is  a 
chronic  process,  and  the  abscesses  which  result  are  cold  abscesses; 
these,  in  the  case  of  the  vertebrae,  may  attain  a  considerable  size. 
The  destruction  of  the  bone  and  substitution  of  soft  granulation 
tissue  cause  the  structure  to  lose  greatly  its  power  of  bearing 
pressure.  As  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are  exposed  to  consider- 
able pressure,  they  very  often  become  in  this  disease  crushed 
together,  and  an  acute  curvature  (antero-posterior)  is  the  result. 
Although  the  disease  is  tubercular,  it  is  capable  of  healing,  and  in 
that  case  the  granulation  tissue  forms  new  bone,  often  dense,  so 
that  the  structure  is  firmer  and  heavier  than  it  was  originally.  If 
collapse  of  the  vertebrie  has  occurred,  then  the  healing  will  make 
permanent  the  loss  of  substance,  and  confirm  the  curvature. . 
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SPINAL  CURVATURES. 


Introductory. — The  spinal  column  is  composed  of  vertebrae 
whose  bodies  are  separated  by  elastic  fibro-cartilages.  The  ver- 
tebrae articulate  with  each  other  at  four  other  points,  two  on  the 
upper  and  two  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  arch.  The  vertebrae 
are  also  bound  together  by  firm  ligaments  in  front  of  and  behind 
their  bodies.  The  effect  of  these  various  connections  is  that,  even 
when  the  spine  is  separated  from  all  its  attachments  except  the 
ligaments,  it  retains  its  form  to  a  large  extent,  and  its  natural  con- 
formation may  be  studied  after  its  removal  from  the  body. 

When  seen  iu  profile  the  spine  presents  the  well-known  antero- 

f)osterior  curves,  the  convexity  being  forwards  in  the  cervical  and 
umbar  regions,  and  backwards  in  the  dorsal.  These  curves  are 
capable  of  considerable  variation  in  the  movements  of  the  body. 
The  whole  of  the  curves  may  be  obliterated  and  converted  into  a 
general  convexity  backwards  by  stooping  forwards,  as  when,  with 
the  arms  extended  and  the  legs  straight,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
touch  the  toes  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  By  arching  the  body 
backwards  the  dorsal  curve  may  be  partially  obliterated,  and  a 
general  convexity  forwards  be  produced.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  spine  is  capable  of  considerable  antero-posterior  move- 
ment. These  antero-posterior  movements  imply  a  considerable 
degree  of  compressibility  of  the  intervertebral  cartilaffes.  The 
combined  cartilages  occupy  about  a  fifth  of  the  entire  length  of 
the  spinal  column,  and  their  compressibility  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  during  the  retention  of  the  erect  posture  the  entire 
length  of  the  column  gradually  diminishes,  so  tnat  the  stature  is 
usually  from  half  an  inch  to  three-quarters  less  at  night  than  in 
the  morning.  This  is  believed  to  be  due  chiefly  to  the  compres- 
sion of  the  cartilages,  which  recover  at  night  when  the  recumbent 
posture  is  assumed.  The  antero-posterior  movement  of  the  spine 
IS  freest  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions,  and  most  limited  in 
the  dorsal. 

The  spine  is  capable  to  a  much  more  limited  extent  of  lateral 
movement.  The  articulating  processes,  being  situated  on  either 
side  of  the  arches,  prevent  any  considerable  lateral  deviation,  as 
they  become  locked  against  each  other  when  that  occurs.  If  the 
surfaces  of  these  processes  were  horizontal,  facing  one  another 
above  and  below,  tnen  they  might  allow  of  freer  lateral  movement, 
but  the  more  they  assume  the  perpendicular  position,  and  the 
more  they  face  inwards  and  outwards,  the  greater  is  the  impedi- 
ment to  lateral  movement.  It  will  be  found  that  on  passing  from 
above  downwards  the  articulating  surfaces  assume  more  and  more 
of  a  perpendicular  position.  Li  the  cervical  region  they  are 
oblique,  and  face  slightly  inwards  and  outwards;  in  the  dorsal 
they  are  more  perpendicular  and  face  nearly  forwards  and  back- 
wards, while  in  the  lumbar  region  they  are  nearly  perpendicular, 
and  face  each  other  nearly  inwards  and  outwards.     In  this  way  it 
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occurs  that  while  lateral  movement  is  limited  in  all  regions  it  is 
almost  impossible  in  the  lumbar  region. 

For  a  similar  reason,  twisting  of  the  spine  on  its  axis  is  possible 
to  a  very  limited  extent. 

The  question  of  the  existence  of  a  natural  lateral  curvature  has 
been  matter  of  dispute.   It  is  generally  stated  that  there  is  a  slight 
lateral  deviation  to  the  right  in  the  upper  dorsal  region,  and  tnis 
is  usually  ascribed  to  the  more  frequent  and  forcible  exertion  made 
with  the  right  arm ;    br.t  the  existence  of  this  curve  has  been 
seriously  questioned  (Adams).  The  late  Dr.  Foulis,  in  one  hundred 
and  ten  post-mortem  examinations,  found  lateral  deviation  in   no 
less  than  fifty-eight  cases.     He  did  not  observe  it  specially  in  the 
upper  dorsal  region  or  towards  the  right,  and  concluded  that   it 
was  due  to  the  positions  habitually  assumed  by  the  persons  at 
their  various  trades.    We  may  perhaps  conclude  that  normally 
there  is  no  lateral  curvature,  but  that  a  very  slight  permanent 
deviation  is  often  assumed  when  a  frequently  repeated  position  of 
the  body  predisposes  to  it. 

Forms  of  Spinal  Curvature. — The  function  of  the  spine  is  to 
support  the  structures  attached  to  it,  and  to  hold  the  head  erect, 
the  latter  function  being  in  man  the  more  prominent  one.  Any 
single  curvature  of  the  spine  will  have  the  tendency  to  remove  the 
head  from  the  erect  position,  and  tilt  it  backwards  or  forwards  or 
to  one  side,  and  in  order  to  preserve  the  erect  position  there 
is  required  a  curvature  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  natural 
antero-posterior  curves  are  in  this  sense  mutually  compensatory, 
the  lumbar  restores  the  position  lost  by  the  sacral  curve,  and  the 
cervical  that  of  the  dorsal.  When  abnormal  curvatures  occur 
there  is  a  tendency  to  a  similar  compensation,  so  that  the 
curvatures  may  be  divided  into  primary  and  secondary.  It  will 
not  be  necessary  to  consider  in  detail  the  secondary  curvatures ; 
their  amount  and  direction  may  be  inferred  from  those  of  the 
primary  ones.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  there  are,  fre- 
quently, several  secondary  or  compensating  curves,  the  spine 
presenting  several  sinuosities  in  order  to  reach  the  stable  position 
for  the  head. 

1.  Antero-posterior  Curvature. — There  are  two  quite  distinct 
forms  of  antero-posterior  curvature,  the  curve  in  the  one  form 
being  rounded,  and  mainly  an  exaggeration  of  the  natural  curva- 
ture, and  in  the  other  sharp  or  angular. 

(a)  Angular  Curvature,  or  Pott's  Disease  of  the  Spine. — This 
depends  on  disease  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae.  For  the  most 
part  it  is  a  local  tuberculosis  of  one  or  more  of  the  bodies  with 
the  caseous  necrosis  and  caries  described  above.  The  result 
is  usually  a  slow  suppuration  with  psoas,  lumbar,  or  other  abscess. 
The  softened  bodies  of  the  vertebrse  give  way  under  the  superin- 
cumbent weight,  and  the  spine  is  bent  at  a  sharp  ans^le,  the  spinous 
processes  becoming  unduly  prominent  behind.     The  affection  of 
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the  bodies  may  be  unsymmetrical,  and  if  collapse  be  more  at  one 
side  than  the  other  the  angular  curvature  will  not  be  exactly 
antero-posterior.  This  form  of  curvature  is  more  rarely  due  to 
traumatic  causes,  as  crushing  of  the  bodies  by  heavy  weights 
fallinff  on  the  head  or  back,  or  by  a  tall  from  a  height.  This  may 
lead  immediately  to  an  angular  curvature,  or  may  be  the  starting- 
point  of  a  necrosis  and  suppurative  inflammation.  Even  tuber- 
cular disease  of  the  bodies  seems  often  to  have  its  starting-point  in 
an  injury,  such  as  a  fall  or  twist  of  the  spine,  such  injury  leading 
to  this  result  only  in  predisposed  persons.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  Pott's  disease  occurs  in  children,  tuberculosis  of  bone  being 
commonest  in  early  life. 

K  healing  of  the  disease  of  the  bodies  occurs,  the  carious  bone 
becomes  firm,  but  the  loss  of  substance  by  the  collapse  of  the 
bodies  is  not  recovered,  and  the  bone  is  fixed  permanently  in  its 
abnormal  position.  The  new-formed  bone  may  be  even  firmer 
than  the  old,  and  if  several  bodies  have  been  diseased  there  may  be 
anchylosis  of  them,  so  that  a  piece  of  the  spine  is  absolutely  fixed. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  notice  that  angular  curvature  is  much 
more  obvious  in  the  dorsal  region  than  elsewhere,  as  it  here 
increases  the  natural  posterior  curvature.  In  the  cervical  and 
lumbar  regions,  where  the  natural  convexity  is  forwards,  there  may 
be  a  rounded  posterior  curvature  produced,  or  even  with  extensive 
disease,  there  may  be  very  little  posterior  curvature  visible 
externally. 

The  spinal  cord  is  not  generally  injured  by  angular  curvature, 
but  in  some  cases  it  is  crushed  and  interrupted.  It  may  be  so  even 
during  the  process  of  healing,  the  sclerosis  or  condensation  of  the 
vertebrae  sometimes  causing  further  shrinking  and  increase  of 
the  curvature. 

(6)  Kyphosis  or  Posterior  Curvature. — This  is  mainly  an 
exaggeration  of  the  normal  curvature  with  the  convexity  back- 
wards in  the  dorsal  region,  and  is  due  chiefly  to  muscular 
weakness  or  a  habit  of  stooping.  It  is  most  frequent  in  children 
and  old  people,  leading  in  its  most  exaggerated  form  to  hump- 
back, and  in  a  lesser  degree  to  round  shoulders. 

(c)  Lordosis  or  Anterior  Curvature. — In  this  condition  the 
convexity  of  the  curve  is  forwards,  and  the  tendencv  of  it  is 
to  throw  the  head  backwards.  It  is  most  common  in  the  lumbar 
region,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  due  to  rickets.  Rickets 
when  it  affects  the  pelvis  causes  the  sacrum  to  assume  a  more 
horizontal  position  than  normal,  and  in  order  to  retain  the  erect 
position  the  lumbar  anterior  curve  is  exaggerated.  It  may  also  be 
produced  by  congenital  dislocation  of  tne  hip-joint  (stated  by 
Adams  to  be  of  considerable  frequency),  and  anchylosis  of  the  hip. 
There  may  be  also,  but  rarely,  a  direct  lordosis  in  the  lumbar 
region  from  rickets,  the  natural  curvature  being  increased  by 
reason  of  the  softness  of  the  bones.  In  the  dorsal  and  cervical 
regions  lordosis  is  very  uncommon. 
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2.  Lateral  Cdrvatdre  or  Rotatory  Curvature. — In  the  intro- 
ductory section  we  have  seen  that  the  mechanism  of  the  spine 
allows  of  exceeding^ly  limited  lateral  deviation.  But  it  often  nap- 
pens  that  from  habitual  iaulty  positions  at  work  or  otherwise  there 
18  a  frequently  repeated  tendency  to  lateral  deviation.  In  tliat 
case,  as  a  direct  displacement  is  not  poBsible,  there  may  be,  espe- 
cially in  persons  constitutionally  weak,  a  deviation  with  partial 
ROTATION  of  the  vertebrae.  The  faulty  position  may  be  merely  the 
result  of  a  bad  habit,  of  standing  on  one  leg  for  instance,  so  as  to 
cause  obliquity  of  the  pelvis;  or  it  may  be  from  sitting  in  a  con- 
strained position  at  stuay  or  manual  labor,  so  that  either  the  pelvis 
is  oblique  or  the  arms  are  used  in  one  particular  direction  so  as  to 
displace  the  centre  of  gravity  to  one  side ;  or  there  may  be  a  hys- 
terical contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  scapula  lasting  for  a  long' 
{leriod  and  altering  the  centre  of  gravity;  or  there  may  be  an  ob- 
iquity  of  the  pelvis  from  one  leg  oeing  shorter  than  the  other,  as 
Bometinies  in  rickets.  There  is  also  softening  of  the  bones  in 
rickets,  and  very  severe  curvature  may  occur  when  this  is  asso- 
ciated with  obliquity  of  the  pelvis. 
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The  mechanism  of  this  rotation  will  be  understood  from  the  ac- 
companying diagram  (Fig.  322),  The  dark  outline  indicates  the 
natural  position  of  the  vertebra,  the  dark  straight  lines  indicating 
the  natural  axis  and  the  direction  of  the  transverse  processes. 
When  rotation  occurs  the  body  moves  round  so  as  to  present  to 
one  side  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  aa  and  aa,  while  the  spinous 
process  deviates  very  little.  In  the  figure  the  centre  of  rotation  is 
just  behind  the  tip  of  the  spine,  and  there  is  a  slight  deviation  of 
it;  but  the  centre  of  rotation  may  be  at  the  tip  of  the  spine,  and 
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with  very  marked  rotation  of  the  vertebrse,  there  may  be  no  devia- 
tion of  the  spines. 

Lateral  rotatory  curvature  is  met  with  chiefly  in  the  dorsal  and 
lumbar  regions,  being,  as  a  rule,  much  more  extreme  in  the  former, 
probably  from  the  greater  mobility  there.  There  is  usually  curva- 
ture in  both  these  regions,  the  two  curves  being  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, and  one  of  them  in  a  certain  sense  secondary.  It  is  not 
possible,  however,  to  distinguish  rigidly  between  primary  and 
secondary  curves,  as  the  two  form  nearly  pari  passu;  a  slight  de- 
viation to  one  side  will  result  in  a  similar  curve  to  the  opposite 
side,  and  they  will  increase  together. 

We  have  seen  above  in  connection  with  Fig.  322  that  the  plane 
of  the  transverse  processes  is  altered  by  the  rotation  of  the  verte- 
brae. An  examination  of  that  figure  will  show  that  the  transverse 
process  on  the  side  of  the  convexity  is  considerably  displaced  back- 
wards, and  in  actual  cases  it  may  be  felt  projecting  under  the  skin. 
If  the  curve  be  in  the  dorsal  region  the  rib  will  oe  similarly  dis- 
placed, and  its  angle  especially  will  project.  As  shown  in  Fig.  323, 
the  rib  in  that  case  commonly  makes  a  sharp  curve  at  its  angle,  so 

Fig.  828. 


Diagrammatic  section  of  normal  chest  and  that  with  rotatory  cnryatare.  In  the  latter  it 
is  seen  that  the  body  of  the  rertebra  is  rotated  into  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  the  rib  on 
this  side  turning  at  an  unduly  sharp  angle.  The  prominence  of  the  transverse  process  on 
this  side  and  of  the  breast  on  the  opposite  side  is  shown.     (Adams.) 


that  it  is  greatly  flattened  laterally.  The  figure  also  shows  that, 
in  such  a  case,  the  capacitv  of  the  corresponding  side  of  the  chest 
is  greatly  diminished.  The  body  is  rotated  into  that  side  of  the 
chest  and  the  ribs  are  flattened  towards  the  vertebrae,  these  condi- 
tions sometimes  attaining  to  such  a  degree  that  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae  approach  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  ribs.  There  is  con- 
sequently great  reduction  in  the  capacity  of  this  side  of  the  chest, 
the  lung  being  correspondinglv  compressed  and  curtailed  in  its 
movements.  It  will  be  seen  also  that  posteriorly  there  is  prom- 
inence of  the  angles  of  the  ribs  on  the  side  corresponding  with 
the  convexity  of  the  curve,  while  anteriorly  the  breast  on  the  op- 
posite side  is  prominent. 
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TUMORS  OF  BONE. 

Osseous  Tumors. — In  view  of  the  fact  already  illustrated  on 
more  than  one  occasion  that  inflammatory  processes  in  and  around 
bone  lead  frequently  to  new  formation  of  osseous  tissue,  it  is  not 
remarkable  that  there  are  certain  bony  growths  which  stand,  as 
it  were,  on  the  border-land  between  tumors  and  inflammatory 

growths.  Some  of  these  have  been  mentioned  at  p.  187,  under 
le  designations  hyperostosis  and  periostosis.  In  these  cases  there 
is  always  some  form  of  irritation  inducing  the  new  formation,  and 
the  new  bone  takes  origin  from  the  periosteum,  so  that  it  is  applied 
to  the  surface  of  the  existing  bone,  forming  outgrowths  from  it. 
The  irritation  may  have  its  origin  in  an  inflammation  of  the  bone, 
of  the  periosteum,  or  of  the  joints,  and  we  shall  see  afterwards 
that  diseases  of  joints,  especially  chronic  rheumatic  inflammations, 
are  frequently  accompanied  by  new  growth  of  bone. 

Various  names  have  been  applied,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  these  bony  outgrowths  due  to  irritation  of  the  peri- 
osteum.   The  name  osteophyte  is  given  when  there  are  numerous 
small  elevations  of  the  surface  without  any  considerable  thickening 
of  the  bone;  these  may  have  a  figured  appearance  on  the  surface, 
and  they  are  sometimes  loosely  adherent  to  the  bone,  coming  oft 
with  the  periosteum  when  it  is  removed.     Hyperostosis  is  a  gen- 
eral enlargement  of  a  whole  bone,  or  a  considerable  part  of  it, 
with  roughness  and  tuberculation  of  the  surface,  such  as  occurs 
sometimes  in  a  long  bone  in  consequence  of  syphilis  or  elephan- 
tiasis (see  Fig.  321,  p.  737).     Such  a  hypertropny  of  a  long  bone 
has  hardly  the  characters  of  a  tumor,  but  wnen  a  small  bone  is 
thus  enlarged,  it  acquires  much  more  of  the  appearance  of  an 
independent  separate  growth. 

Exostosis  is  a  more  definite  tumor  of  bone,  an  outgrowth  with 
a  limited  basis,  but  even  some  of  these  have  intimate  relations  to 
irritations  of  bone.  This  applies  especially  to  multiple  exostoses, 
which  are  of  occasional  occurrence.  In  the  case  from  which  Fig. 
324  is  taken  (Virchow),  the  patient,  a  boy  ten  years  of  age,  had 
suffered,  during  the  course  of  three  years,  from  repeated  attacks 
of  rheumatism  aflfecting  the  joints  and  muscles.  The  result  was 
the  formation  of  sixty-five  exostoses  on  various  bones  of  the  body. 
Exostoses  also  occur  not  infrequently  at  the  insertion  of  tendons, 
growing  into  the  latter  and  sometimes  even  separate  from  the 
bones.  These  are  connected  in  their  origin  with  the  contraction 
of  powerful  muscles,  occurring  chiefly  where  such  muscles  are 
inserted,  and  sometimes  induced  by  specially  violent  exercises  of 
the  muscles. 

The  more  simple  exostoses  have  been  already  considered  at 
p.  185. 

The  name  osteoid  chondroma  has  been  given  by  Virchow  to  a 
form  of  tumor  which   merits  a  more  special  description.     The 
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Fig.  325.— Otlwid  obandromk  o(  Che  libl»,  dividad  ob- 
llqutl;.  At  tb>  upper  titrcmitj  tba  tamor  h^B  tarrouDdsd 
the  ckTiiUgM  o(  tbe  knee,  uid  nair-fannsd  DHtlUgsi  haTa 
bmo  prodamd.  tnl«rna1l;  tba  bone  ii  oondaniad  b;  tba 
naw  formUian  of  boo;  maHai.  From  >  boj  IS  ;aan  ot 
iga.    (V«caow.) 

Fig.  3M.— Multiple  eioitMaa  of  famar,  tlbUt  uid  Bbnla.  Tbaia  are  grouped  towardi  tha 
audi  of  tba  di&phTiea.  At  Ita  lower  and  tbe  flbnU  it  Battened  b;  tbe  eiottoiaa  grDwias  oat 
tiom  tbe  tibia.    From  a  boj  10  jears  of  age.    One-tbird  the  natuTil  liia.    {VmcBOir.) 
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tumor  is  composed  essentially  of  tissue  such  as  we  find   in   the 
deep  layer  of  the  periosteum  of  a  growing  bone,  or  in  callus,  its 
main  constituents  beinff  osteoblasts.     The  cells  are  smaller  than 
cartilage-cells  and  mostly  round,  but  they  do  not  possess  a  capsule. 
There  is  a  dense  intercellular  substance  which  has  a  somewhat 
fibrous  appearance.     In  the  midst  of  the  tissue  bits  of  true  car- 
tilage may  be  found.     Being  formed  of  tissue  analogous  to  that 
which  is  preliminary  to  ossification,  it  frequently  undergoes   calci- 
fication, and  even  true  conversion  into  bone.    The  tumors  form, 
mostly,  under  the  periosteum  of  the  long  bones,  and  their  seat  of 
election  is  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  or  the  upper  end  of  the 
tibia,  originating  probably  in  the  layer  of  osteoblasts  there,  and 
they  may  grow  to  large  dimensions.    They  thus  form  club-shaped 
expansions  of  the  Ions  bones  (Fig.  325).     On  section,  the  tissue  is 
found  to  be  dense,  ana  it  is  found  to  be  osseous  or  calcareous  on 
passing  deeply,  where  it  is  incorporated  with  the  bone.      The 
medullary  cavity  of  the  bone  is  often  filled  with  new-formed  bone. 
This  form  of  tumor  sometimes  presents  a  tendency  to  become 
sarcomatous,  and  even  without  that  it  may  recur  after  removal. 

Sarcomas  in  connection  with  bone  are  a  very  important  group 
of  tumors.  As  the  sarcomas  are  of  a  connective-tissue  structure, 
so  they  originate  from  connective  tissue.  The  marrow  and  the 
periosteum  being  connective-tissue  structures,  we  may  have  sar- 
comas originating  from  them,  but  the  bone  also  is  a  connective 
tissue,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  may  also  give 
origin  to  sarcomas.  We  may,  therefore,  distinguisn  sarcomas 
according  as  they  have  a  central  (mvelogenous),  interstitial  (osse- 
ous), or  peripheral  (periosteal)  origin.    " 

Of  the  MYELOGBNODS  SARCOMAS  the  most  characteristic  is  the 
myeloid  or  giant-celled  sarcoma,  already  sufficiently  considered. 
But  we  also  meet  with  central  round-celled  sarcomas,  or  even 
spindle-celled  sarcomas.  The  central  sarcomas  originating  in  the 
medulla  of  the  cancellated  tissue  or  in  that  of  the  shaft  of  a  bone, 
usually  destroy  the  external  shell  of  bone  as  they  grow.  In  this 
way  they  frequently  reach  the  surface  and  may  even  work  them- 
selves into  surrounding  tissue.  In  some  tumors  which  are  usually 
regarded  as  central,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  destruction  of  the 
bone  occurs  entirely  by  the  tumor  acting  on  it.  Considering  that 
the  bone-corpuscles  are  but  modified  medullary  cells,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  they  also  take  part  in  the  tumor-formation.  As  we 
have  already  seen  in  the  case  of  the  myeloid  tumor,  there  may  be 
a  new  formation  of  bone  at  the  same  time  as  the  destruction,  and 
so  the  tumor  may  acquire  a  bony  shell  after  the  destruction  of  the 
proper  external  shell  of  the  bone. 

The  sarcomas  of  interstitial  growth  do  not  form  such  a 
definite  group.  It  has  been  customary  to  regard  sarcomas  of 
bone  as  origmating  either  in  the  medulla  or  periosteum,  but 
Ziegler  has  shown  that  the  tissue  of  a  sarcoma  may  take  origin 
directly  from  the  bone-corpuscles.     Tumors  taking  origin  in  this 
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way  will  in  the  first  instance  replace  the  bone,  and  they  may  grow 
to  a  considerable  size,  simply  occupying  the  place  of  the  bone.  In 
a  preparation  in  the  museum  of  the  Western  Infirmary  the  entire 
humerus  of  both  arms  is  replaced  by  a  soft  sarcoma,  which  occu- 
pies the  place  of  the  bone,  although  larger  than  it  in  circum- 
ference. It  is  only  at  the  extremities  that  any  of  the  bone  remains, 
and  here  the  appearance  is  not  as  if  the  bone  were  being  destroyed 
by  a  myelogenous  tumor,  but  as  if  it  were  actually  expanding  into 
the  tumor.  A  tumor  of  soft  tissue  replacing  the  bone  will  readily 
lead  to  fracture,  and  in  the  case  referred  to  the  first  indication  of 
any  disease  of  the  bone  was  a  spontaneous  fracture.  These  sar- 
comas are  usually  soft  tumors  whose  cells  are  mostly  round  and 
generally  small. 

The  PBRiosTEAL  sarcoma  is  usually  composed  of  spindle  cells, 
and  such  tumors  may  grow  around  a  bone,  extending  outwards 
for  a  considerable  distance.  We  have  seen  also  that  sometimes  a 
myeloid  tumor  takes  origin  in  the  periosteum  of  the  jaw,  forming 
an  EPULIS.  Of  peculiar  interest  here  is  the  tumor  named  the 
OSTEOID  SARCOMA.  This  tumor  is  that  which  bv  Paget  and  others 
has  been  well  described  as  osteoid  cancer.  It  shows  some  relation 
to  the  osteoid  chondroma  in  respect  that  its  cells  are  like  those  of 
the  ossifying  layer  of  the  periosteum.  In  the  osteoid  sarcoma, 
however,  the  cells  are  more  abundant  and  less  regular,  and  they 
produce  bone  more  uniformly.  The  tumor,  in  fact,  usually  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a  dense  mass  of  bone  of  ivory  hardness, 
on  the  surface  of  which  there  is  a  layer  of  fibrous-looking  tissue. 
This  layer  is  often  comparatively  thin,  and  on  microscopic  exami- 
nation it  presents  spindle  cells  or  round  cells  which  are  so  closely 
adherent  to  each  other  that  they  are  with  difficulty  isolated.  The 
bone  is  formed  by  the  direct  transformation  of  these  cells,  and  one 
has  sometimes  the  opportunity  of  observing  remarkable  transition 
forms.  The  tumor,  like  the  osteoid  chondroma,  mostly  originates 
at  the  end  of  one  of  the  long  bones,  and  forms  a  bulbous  swelling 
there,  the  end  of  the  bone,  with  its  medullary  spaces,  being  com- 
pletely transformed  into  a  hard,  heavy,  osseous  tissue.  The  tumor 
enlarges  by  incorporating  neighboring  parts,  and  it  not  infrequently 
extends  by  metastasis. 

Primary  cancer  is  very  rare  in  bone,  but  tumors  of  a  glandular 
or  epithelial  structure  have  been  met  with,  destroying  the  bone  in 
their  growth.  In  some  cases  this  is  really  a  penetration  of  a  cancer 
into  bone,  but  there  seem  to  be  actual  cases  in  which  a  cancer  has 
originated  in  bone.  Secondary  cancer  is  much  more  frequent. 
There  are  some  cancers  which,  when  they  become  generalized  by 
the  cancerous  material  getting  into  the  blood,  have  a  special  pro- 
clivity to  develop  their  metastatic  tumors  in  the  bone  marrow. 
We  may  thus  in  a  great  number  of  bones  have  a  cancerous  trans- 
formation of  the  medulla,  and  as  the  tumor  grows  the  bone  is  de- 
stroyed. A  condition  sometimes  develops  in  this  way  not  unlike 
osteomalacia  in  the  manner  in  which  the  bone  becomes  softened. 
We  may  thus  have  cancerous  softening  of  the  bodies  of  the  verte- 
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brte,  of  the  ribs  or  of  the  long  bones,  the  tumora  being  in  large 
numbers,  and  everywhere  growing  from  the  medulla. 

The  bones  are  sometimes  the  seat  of  CVSTS.     These  mostly  occur 

in  the  jaws,  where  they  may  greatly  distend  the  bone,  but  in  the 

case   represented   in    Fig,    426,    the 

Pi*'-  826.  fibula  was  at  its  end  distended  into 

a  bulky  cyst  which  contained  merely 

a  serous  fluid. 

The  CT8T8  OF  THE  JAWS,  originatiug 
as  they  do  for  the  moat  part  near  the 
alveolar  processes,  are  probably  re- 
lated to  the  teeth.  Some  of  them 
are  single,  unilocular  cysts,  aad 
have  their  origin  in  teeth  which  have 
not  undergone  the  usual  eruption. 
A  tooth  or  pieces  of  hard  subatance 
(dentine)  are  usuallv  present  in  the 
wall  of  the  cyst,  dthers  are  multi- 
LoccLAR  and  develop  out  of  a  gland- 
like tissue,  the  cells  of  which  un- 
dergo colloid  degeneration,  and  in 
this  way  form  cyst*.  In  its  original 
structure  the  tumor  might  be  called 
an  adenoma,  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  it  is  sometimes  composed  of 
solid  glandular  or  epithelial  tissue. 
According  to  Eve  the  tumor  arises 
by  penetration  downwards  of  the 
epithelium  of  the  gums,  and  he  re- 
lates this  to  the  normal  penetration 
of  this  epithelium  in  the  fcetus  in 
order  to  form  tlie  enamel  organ. 
These  multilocular  cysts  are  mostly 
c,«  of  «pp.r  .od  of  fiboi.  Th,  innocent,  but  sometimes  the  epith^ 
»pp.r  p„t  Of  th.  bon.  i.  «p.nd.d  ^l"™  >8  ^^^^  regulariy  arranged  and 
mto  ,  o„t  -hioh  ooDUined  .  »ddi.h  they  approach  m  structure  and  ten- 
■croui  fluid.  dencies  to  the  cancers.    Both  forms 

of  cysts  originate  in  the  interior  of 
the  jaws  and  distend  them ;  those  in  the  upper  jaw  have  a  special 
tendency  to  pass  into  the  antrum,  which  they  may  fill  out. 

FlBaoHAS  have  been  occasionally  observed  growing  from  the 
periosteum  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mouth  and  nose,  and  they 
sometimes  project  inwards  into  the  nares  or  mouth  as  fibrous  polypi. 
The  MYXOMA  is  a  very  rare  form  of  tumor. 

Parasites  are  very  rare  in  bone.  The  cysticercus  GBLLiiLOS.fi  has 
been  observed,  but  the  bchinococcds  more  frequently.  The  hydatid 
cyst  has  mostly  been  met  with  in  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  or  in  the 
tibia.  After  growing  and  distending  the  bone  it  may  burst  through 
it  and  develop  ftirther  in  the  soft  parts  around. 
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B.— THE  JOINTS. 

DISLOCATIONS  AND  MISPLACEMENTS. 

Congenital  Dislocations. — Children  are  sometimes  born  with 
the  joints  in  faulty  positions,  some  of  these  being  really  traumatic 
and  others  of  more  obscure  origin.  The  traumatic  cases  arise  for 
the  most  part  during  parturition,  either  from  the  natural  forces 
engaged  in  delivery,  or  by  dragging  on  the  part  of  attendants. 
The  HIP- JOINT  is  not  infrequently  dislocated  in  this  w^y,  and  usually 
the  displacement  is  on  both  sides  at  once.  The  head  of  the  bone 
is  usually  displaced  upwards  so  as  to  rest  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
ileum  above  and  behind  the  acetabulum.  Through  time  the  head 
makes  for  itself  a  new  joint,  and  the  acetabulum  fills  up.  Con- 
genital dislocations  of  other  joints  are  exceedingly  rare. 

Talipes  or  Club-foot. — These  names  are  applied  to  distortions 
of  the  feet,  or  more  rarely  of  the  hands;  the  bones  assume  certain 
abnormal  positions  in  which  they  are  retained  by  the  contraction 
of  muscles.  A  certain  proportion  are  congenital,  and  these  seem 
to  arise  in  utero  by  a  faulty  distribution  of  the  impulses  by  which 
the  muscles  are  made  to  contract.  One  or  more  muscles  are  kept 
in  a  continuous  state  of  more  or  less  rigid  contraction,  while  the 
others  are  not,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  foot  is  held  in  a 
distorted  position. 

The  NON-CONGENITAL  forms  are,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
due  to  infantile  paralysis.  In  this  disease,  as  we  have  seen,  some 
muscles  are  paralyzed,  while  others  are  not.  It  has  been  generally 
stated  that  me  deformities  are  due  to  contraction  of  the  unpara- 
lyzed  muscles  which  are  not  opposed  in  the  normal  manner  by  the 
paralyzed  ones.  This  appears  to  be  the  explanation  in  some  cases, 
but  it  does  not  account  for  the  occurrence  of  talipes  in  cases  where 
nearly  all  the  muscles  of  the  foot  are  paralyzed.  Such  cases  indi- 
cate that  the  feulty  position  may  arise  to  some  extent  because  the 
muscles  are  not  able  to  keep  the  foot  in  its  proper  position,  so  that 
it  tends  to  fall  into  the  attitude  it  would  assume  if  there  were  no 
muscles.  These  positions  are  also  variously  modified  by  the  use 
made  of  the  foot  in  walking,  the  parts  being  brought  against  the 
ground  in  the  position  most  suitable  to  stability  in  the  maimed 
condition  of  the  limb.  In  a  similar  way  club-foot  may  occur  in 
pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis. 

Besides  paralysis,  it  ^eems  that  spasm  may  lead  to  talipes,  al- 
though the  explanation  of  the  local  spasm  is  often  very  obscure. 
It  is  stated  that  mimicry  sometimes  leads  to  it,  or  disease  of  the 
nervous  centres  or  reflex  irritation.  It  is  undoubted  that  children 
sometimes  acquire  a  talipes  after  a  convulsive  attack. 

The  FORMS  OF  TALIPES  do  uot  Call  for  detailed  description  here. 
There  are  four  principal  forms,  some  of  which  may  be  combined. 
In  TALIPES  VARUS  the  toes  are  inverted,  and  the  inner  margin  of 
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the  foot  is  raised  upwards;  the  tibiales  anticus  and  posticus  are 
the  muscles  which  are  chiefly  contracted.  In  talipes  valgus, 
which  is  one  of  the  rarer  forms,  the  foot  is  turned  outwards,  and 
the  outer  border  is  raised,  there  is  usually  also  some  elevation  of 
the  heel;  the  peronei,  extensor  longus  digitorum  and  gastrocne- 
mius are  the  muscles  chiefly  enffaffed.  In  talipes  eqdinus  the 
heel  is  raised  and  the  foot  extended,  so  that  the  person  walks  on 
the  distal  extremities  of  the  metatarsal  bones;  the  gastrocnemius 
is  the  muscle  contracted.  In  talipes  calcaneus  the  heel  is  de- 
pressed and  the  foot  flexed  at  the  ankle,  this  deformity  being*  the 
reverse  of  the  preceding  one;  the  contracted  muscles  are  chiefly 
the  tibialis  posticus,  the  peronei,  and  the  extensors. 

By  lon^  retention  of  the  fixed  position  the  bones  become  variously 
modified  m  shape,  undergoing  atrophy  where  exposed  to  prolonged 
pressure.  Where  the  cartilage  is  no  longer  used  in  the  movements 
of  the  joints  it  also  atrophies.  The  bones  frequently  acquire  ad- 
hesions in  their  new  positions,  and  the  ligaments,  by  elougatine  or 
shortening,  accommodate  themselves  to  the  new  position.  ]S  ew 
ligamentous  attachments  are  sometimes  formed,  and  the  bones  may 
become  joined  together  by  anchylosis. 

Traumatic  Dislocations. — ^We  have  here  to  do  with  cases  in 
which  the  bone  is  pushed  out  of  its  place  by  some  external  force 
acting  on  it.     The  bones  are  kept  m  their  places  mainly  by  the 
ligaments  of  the  joints,  but  no  inconsiderable  aid  in  this  regard  is 
given  by  the  muscles  which  act  on  the  bones.     As  a  general  rule 
when  external  pressure  is  exercised  on  a  bone  at  a  joint,  the  mus- 
cles are  so  braced  as  to  enable  the  bone  to  retain  its  place  in  spite 
of  the  external  force.     But  if  unexpectedly,  or  when  the  muscles 
are  generally  relaxed,  as  h^  alcoholic  stupor,  a  force  is  exercised  on 
a  bone,  then  it  may  be  displaced,  although  the  force  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  would  be  insufficient  to  produce  this  eflfect 
The  bone  may  even  be  displaced  by  the  action  of  the  muscles 
themselves,  where  a  certain  group  acts  very  vigorously  while  their 
antagonists  are  relaxed.     There  are  indeed  persons  who  can  vol- 
untarily produce  dislocation  of  almost  all  the  more  movable  joints, 
and  that  Dy  mere  muscular  efforts.     In  order  to  this  we  must  sup- 
pose a  certain  laxness  of  the  ligaments,  but  there  is  also  a  power 
acquired  by  education  of  strongly  contracting  certain  muscles, 
while  others  which  usually  contract  along  with  them  are  relaxed. 
AVe  know  that  for  the  most  part  the  muscles  in  their  contractions 
are  coordinated,  and  most  people  are  unable  to  contract  individual 
muscles  apart  from  their  coordinates,  but  there  are  exceptional 
persons  who  possess  this  power,  some  in  a  limited  degree  and 
others  very  remarkably.     Many  persons,  for  instance,  cannot  shut 
one  eye  without  the  other,  and  most  persons  when  they  shut  one 
require  to  make  an  active  effort  at  opening  the  other,  in  order  to 
prevent  it  shutting  too.     But  there  are  persons  who  can  close  the 
eyelids  of  one  eye  as  easily  as  they  can  close  the  fingers  of  one 
hand. 
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In  traumatic  dislocation  there  is  usually  tearing  of  the  ligaments 
to  some  extent,  and  in  the  case  of  some  joints  much  laceration  is 
necessary  before  dislocation  can  occur. 

When  the  bone  is  dislocated,  the  same  contraction  of  the  muscles 
which  normally  aids  in  preventing  dislocation,  generally  offers 
serious  obstacles  to  the  return  of  the  bond  to  its  normal  place.  If 
restoration  does  not  occur  soon,  then  the  bone  acquires  adhesions 
in  its  abnormal  situation,  the  adhesions  being  the  result  of  chronic 
inflammation  set  up  by  the  irritation  of  the  Done.  The  displaced 
bone  generally  comes  to  press  with  its  head  against  a  neighboring 

Eart  of  the  bone  with  which  it  formerly  articulated,  and  the  ad- 
esions  attach  it  to  the  periosteum  in  its  new  position.  Friction 
by  degrees  wears  down  to  some  extent  the  opposed  piece  of  bone, 
and  as  new  bone  is  produced  around  by  the  irritation  there  may 
be  a  kind  of  hollow  joint  formed.  By  the  wearing  of  the  bone 
the  cancellated  tissue  would  be  exposed,  were  it  not  that  dense 
bone  is  produced  on  the  surface  so  as  to  cover  in  the  spongy  tissue. 
A  smooth  hollow  surface  may  thus  be  produced,  and  a  tolerably 
perfect  joint,  although  cartilage  is  not  formed  to  cover  it,  but  only 
a  layer  of  smooth  polished  bone.  The  head  of  the  displaced  bone 
also  loses  its  cartilage,  and  may  even  get  worn  away  considerably. 
If  the  bone  remains  permanently  displaced  the  old  hollow  of  the 
joint  becomes  filled  up,  bone  growing  when  the  friction  of  the 
opposing  bone  is  no  longer  exercised. 

Spontaneous  dislocations  are  mostly  due  to  inflammatory 
changes  in  the  joints  or  their  ligaments,  or  to  the  contraction  of 
cicatrices  in  the  neighborhood.  It  will  be  understood  also  from 
what  has  gone  before,  that  the  sudden  contraction  of  one  set  of 
muscles  while  the  rest  are  relaxed  may  cause  dislocation.  If 
spontaneous  dislocations  are  unreduced  there  may  be  changes  in 
the  joints  similar  to  those  in  traumatic  cases,  but  there  are  fre- 
quently primary  inflammatory  changes,  which  are  more  prominent 
than  those  secondary  changes. 


ANCHYLOSIS. 

By  this  name  is  meant  fixation  of  a  joint  by  union  of  the  op- 
posing bones  by  means  of  firm  adhesions.  The  expression  "  false 
anch^osis  "  is  sometimes  used  to  designate  the  condition  in  which 
the  joint  is  fixed,  not  by  adhesion  between  the  bones,  but  by 
riridity  and  shortening  of  the  surrounding  soft  parts. 

For  the  most  part  anchylosis  is  the  result  or  inflammations  of 
joints,  where  the  cartilage  has  been  destroyed  and  healing  has 
subsequently  occurred.  In  the  process  of  healing  the  inflammatory 
tissue  on  the  opposing  surfaces  develops  into  connective  tissue,  and 
as  the  two  surfaces  have  to  a  considerable  extent  coalesced,  fibrous 
tissue  unites  them  permanently.  In  this  fibrous  bond  of  union 
there  are  often  bony  plates,  and  occasionally  the  union  is  eftected 
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by  bone  itself.  This,  however,  is  a  very  unusual  occurrence,  as 
even  slight  movement  of  the  joint  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  bone.  The  fixation  of  the  joint,  however,  is  often  so 
firm  as  to  resemble  an  actual  coalescence  of  the  bones. 

An  interesting  discovery  was  made  by  Meier,  of  Zurich,  in 
regard  to  the  ARCHiTEctuRE  of  the  cancellated  tissue  of  bones. 
The  bony  trabeculse  of  the  spongy  tissue  do  not  form  an  irregular 
network,  as  they  seem  at  first  sight  to  do,  but  they  are  arranged 
according  to  a  definite  architectural  plan.  They  form,  in  fact, 
pillars,  which  are  directed  towards  the  surfaces  on  which  pressure 
is  exercised  in  the  various  movements  of  the  joints.  Each  bone 
has  its  own  architectural  structure,  and  the  structure  corresponds 
exactly  with  what  mathematicians  make  out  as  to  the  direction  of 
pressure  in  the  various  bones.  When  anchylosis  occurs,  or  after 
the  healing  of  fractures,  the  lines  of  pressure  may  be  changed.  If 
these  occur  in  growing  bones,  the  architecture  readily  undergoes 
a  corresponding  change.  But  even  in  adults,  by  thickening  of 
the  lamellae  in  some  parts  and  absorption  at  others,  there  is  a 
gradual  adaptation  of  the  structure  to  the  changed  circumstances. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  JOINTS— ARTHKITIS. 

This  is  a  somewhat  extensive  subject,  and  includes  the  great 
bulk  of  the  diseases  to  which  the  joints  are  liable,  especially  if  we 
include  scrofulous  or  tubercular  disease  of  the  joints. 

In  most  cases  of  arthritis  the  inflammation  affects,  more  or  less, 
all  the  structures  which  enter  into  the  construction  of  the  joint. 
The  irritant  is  usually  present  in  the  joint  itself,  and  is  distributed 
over  it  with  the  synovial  fluid  by  the  movements  of  the  joint.  We 
may  expect,  therefore,  that  the  synovial  membrane  and  the  carti- 
lage, as  thev  cover  the  surface,  will  in  most  cases  be  primarily 
aftected.  The  cartilage,  being  non-vascular,  is  less  liable  to  in- 
flammatory changes  than  the  synovial  membrane,  which  in  most 
cases  is  primarily  and  chiefly  engaged,  especially  in  acute  in- 
flammations. But  in  chronic  cases  the  irritation  extends  beyond 
these  structures  to  the  ends  of  the  bones,  to  the  neighboring  peri- 
osteum, and  even  to  the  ligaments. 

Simple  Acute  Arthritis. — This  condition  is  produced  most 
directly  by  the  opening  of  joints  and  the  occurrence  of  septic  de- 
composition in  their  fluids.  But  it  also  occurs  sometimes  by  ex- 
posure to  cold,  from  injuries,  and  from  the  extension  of  phleg- 
monous inflammations  from  surrounding  parts. 

The  inflammation  resembles  closely  that  of  the  pleura  and  peri 
cardium  in  its  anatomical  details.  The  synovial  membrane  and 
cartilages  are  covered  with  fibrinous  exudation,  and  the  cavity  con- 
tains serous  fluid  in  which  flakes  of  fibrine  are  visible.  This  fluid 
is  sometimes  very  considerable  and  distends  the  joint  In  this 
stage  the  disease  may  resolve  and  the  joint  return  to  its  normal 
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condition.  On  the  other  hand,  especially  if  the  joint  has  been  laid 
open  and  exposed  to  decomposition,  the  inflammation  goes  on  to 
suppuration.  The  synovial  membrane  becomes  swollen  and  dull, 
being  infiltrated  with  inflammatory  cells,  and  gradually  converted 
into  granulation  tissue.  If  the  inflammation  is  very  acute,  we  may 
have  suppuration  by  the  mere  exudation  of  leucocytes  without 
much  change  in  the  synovial  membrane.  When  the  disease  has 
gone  on  to  the  formation  of  granulation  tissue  it  is  now  in  a  sub- 
acute condition  and  is  apt  to  be  prolonged.  The  inflammation 
also  extends  beyond  the  synovial  membrane.  In  the  cartilage  the 
cells  undergo  active  proliferation,  and  the  matrix  breaks  down; 
thus  softening  occurs,  and  ulcers  form.  There  is  inflammation  of 
the  bone,  a  rarefying  osteitis  with  caries.  The  ligaments  also  take 
part  in  the  inflammation,  they  are  softened  and,  with  the  synovial 
membrane,  take  part  in  the  formation  of  granulation  tissue.  The 
periosteum  is  inflamed  and  new  bone  is  formed,  so  that  irregular 
projections  occur  near  the  ends  of  the  bones.  With  all  this  there 
18,  of  course,  usually  an  abundant  purulent  discharge  from  the 
joint,  which  may  weaken  the  patient  and  prove  fatal,  perhaps  with 
ainyloid  disease. 

If  the  inflammation  subsides,  the  various  masses  of  granulation 
tissue  develop  into  connective  tissue,  and,  by  the  contraction  of 
this,  great  rigidity  of  the  joint  may  be  produced.  The  granulation 
tissue  lining  the  joint  does  also  to  a  great  extent  coalesce,  and  the 
result  is  a  partial  or  complete  obliteration  of  the  joint.  The  bones 
thus  become  finally  united  by  fibrous  or  osseous  adhesions,  and  a 
permanent  anchylosis  is  the  result. 

» 

Pyjbmic  ARTHRITIS  has  already  been  partly  considered.  In  this 
disease  a  virus  is  deposited  in  the  joint  and  spread  over  the  surface 
by  the  synovial  fluid.  The  result  is  an  acute  inflammation  with 
fibrinous  exudation,  but  generally  §oing  rapidly  on  to  suppuration. 
It  is  remarkable  that  when  the  joint  is  fiill  of  pus  there  is  some- 
times very  little  structural  change  in  the  synovial  membrane,  the 
whole  condition  being  almost  confined  to  the  bloodvessels  from 
which  an  excessive  exudation  has  occurred.  The  inflammation 
usually  affects  several  joints  simultaneously.  It  is  to  be  added 
that  occasionally  in  typhus,  dysentery,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever, 
etc.,  a  similar  acute  artnritis  occurs. 

Acute  rheumatic  arthritis  is,  like  pysemic  arthritis,  due  to  an 
irritant  which  is  present  primarily  in  the  blood  and  affects  the 
structures  of  the  joints  like  other  connective-tissue  structures. 
The  result  is  an  acute  inflammation  accompanied  by  serous  and 
fibrinous  exudation  into  the  joint.  The  synovial  membrane  is  in- 
jected and  swollen,  and  if  the  inflammation  is  of  sufficient  inten- 
sity and  duration  the  cartilage,  and  even  the  bone,  take  part  in  it. 
The  cartilage  cells  undergo  proliferation,  and  may  burst  into  the 
cavity  of  the  joint.  The  bones  show  inflammatory  proliferation 
in  the  medulla  in  the  usual  fashion.     As  a  rule  these  changes  do 
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not  reach  an  extreme  degree,  and  suppuration  is  hardly  knon'n  to 
occur. 

GoTiTT  Arthritis. — In  this  disease  uric  acid,  in  the  form  of  urate 
of  sodium,  is  deposited  in  the  tissues  of  the  joints.  It  ia  first  de- 
posited in  the  cartilage,  and,  according  to  Charcot,  alwaj's,  to  be^n 
with,  at  the  middle  of  the  articulating  surface,  that  being  the  point 
furthest  removed  from  the  hloodvesselB.  The  urate  is  eometimes 
in  the  form  of  stellate  crystals  (Fig.  327),  the  cartilage  cells  forming' 
the  middle  points  of  the  buncnes  of  crystals.  But  the  salt  ie  also 
deposited  in  the  matrix  and  often  in  the  form  of  irregular  needles. 
It  IS  also  frequently  deposited  in  the  synovial  membrane,  and  in 
the  bones,  ligaments,  ana  soft  parts  around  the  joints.  Sometimes 
the  salts  are  deposited  even  under  the  skin,  forming  visible  projec- 
tions (the  so-called  tophi  or  chalk-stones). 

This  deposition  seems  to  lead  to  an  acute  irritation  of  the 
structures  of  the  joint,  chiefly  an  intense  hypersemia,  often  with 
serous  exudation.    It  never  goes  on  to 
Fio.  827.  suppuration,  however.    When  recovery 

takes  place  it  frequently  leaves  a  chronic 
inflammation,  resulting  in  changes 
analogous  to  those  in  cnrouic  articular 
rheumatism. 

Chronic    Rhedmatic    Arthritis. — 

As   a   rule,  this   disease  affects  many 

joints,  but  as  the  changes  are  virtaally 

the  same  as  in  arthritis  deforuans, 

and  the  two  conditions  run  into  one 

another,  we  may  describe  them  together. 

In   arthritis   deformans  the   disease  is 

partial,  being  conflned   perhaps   to   ft 

single  joint,  and  the  lesions  attain  » 

Vertical  >H(ioD  of  >a  ftrtiouinr    much    greater    development    than    in 

oartiiage  inBitrated  bj  urate  of    general   articular   rheumatism.      It   is 

iod>,  from  a  gouty  patient,    p.    ^Iso  much  more  a  disease  of  old  people, 

Artloalar  iurfw.  of  the  eartllag...      ^^ j  j^  ^^j  ^jjjj  chiefly  amOng  the  pOOf. 

™L  ^rirJr'  "  cIV.'i^  .'«S    In  both  these  diseases  the  nature  of  the 

unite  of  loda.     o.  Capaulea  had     ,     ,  .      i        , 

oartiiaza  oeiti.   X  200.     (CoR.tcL     irritant  IS  entirely  obscure, 
and  Ramvisr-i  The  inflammatory  phenomena  appear 

first  in  the  synovial  membrane  and  the 
cartilages.  The  synovial  fringes  enlarge  by  a  slow  process  of 
inflammation,  and  the  villous  projections  increase  in  number  and 
become  more  prominent.  Xot  uncommonly  pieces  of  cartilage 
develop  in  the  fringes,  originating  in  the  cartilage  cells  which 
exist  normally  there,  and  these  pieces  of  cartilage,  being  usually 
pedunculated,  act  very  much  like  free  bodies  in  tne  joint  and  may 
become  loose.  The  cartilage  also  sometimes  undergoes  ossification 
in  whole  or  in  part.  At  tne  same  time  there  is  an  increase  of  the 
synovial  fluid,  but  without  any  formation  of  fibrine  or  pus. 
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The  cartilage  cells  undergo  proliferation  and  the  matrix  presents 
a  peculiar  fibrillation,  so  that  the  cartilage  assumes  a  soft,  velvety 
condition,  and  readily  undergoes  destruction  from  the  friction  of 
the  opposing  surfaces.  It  is  stated  by  Rindfleisch  that  the  fibrillae 
of  the  matrix  undergo  mucous  degeneration,  and  that  mucus  may 
be  found  in  the  synovial  fluid. 

The  bone  beneath  the  cartilage  also  undergoes  considerable 
alteration,  especiallv  when  the  cartilage  gets  worn  away.  To  pre- 
vent the  cancellated  tissue  from  being  opened,  there  is  formed,  as 
the  cartilage  is  destroyed,  a  layer  of  dense  bone,  which  is  smooth 
and  polished,  and  takes  the  place  of  the  cartilage.  This  forms  a 
much  less  efficient  covering,  and  the  ends  of  the  bones  work 
roughly  against  each  other.  This  layer  of  bone  may  also  be  worn 
down,  and  so  considerable  atrophy  of  the  head  of  the  bone  may 
result,  a  layer  of  dense,  smooth  bone  being  always  reproduced. 

At  the  borders  of  the  articular  surfitce  there  is  often  consider- 
able new  formation  of  bone,  the  result  of  the  inflammation  where 
the  parts  are  not  exposed  to  friction.  It  appears  from  the  obser- 
vations of  Ranvier  that  the  bone  here  develops  largely  from  car- 
tilage. The  synovial  membrane,  at  the  edge  of  the  joint,  covers 
in  some  of  the  marginal  portions  of  the  cartilage,  and,  being  thus 
protected,  the  cells  may  proliferate  so  as  to  lead  to  new  formation 
of  cartilage,  which  may  ossify.  The  periosteum  may  also  produce 
new  bone,  and  even  the  ligaments  attached  to  the  periosteum  may 
be  the  seat  of  bony  processes. 

With  all  this  there  is  considerable  thickening  of  the  ligaments 
bv  inflammatory  new  formation  of  connective  tissue,  and  often 
fibrous  union  between  opposing  parts  of  the  joints.  Indeed,  if 
the  joints  are  kept  at  rest,  there  may  be  a  complete  union  of  the 
parts  around  the  joints  opposite  each  other,  leading  to  anchylosis. 

Without  anchylosis  there  is  stiffness  of  the  joints,  whose  move- 
ments are  greatly  curtailed.  There  is  frequently  great  deformity 
ft'om  the  thickening  of  the  tissues  and  new  formation  of  bone. 

An  extreme  degree  of  arthritis  deformans  is  sometimes  seen  in 
the  hip-joint,  when  it  gets  the  special  name  of  morbus  cox^ 
SENILIS.  Here  the  wearing  down  of  the  head  of  the  bone  is  some- 
times very  extreme,  so  that  ultimately  the  articulating  surface  may 
lie  between  the  trochanters.  As  new  formation  of  bone  occurs 
simultaneously  at  the  borders  of  the  articular  surface,  a  kind  of 
artificial  head  is  produced,  and  the  appearance  is  presented  as  if 
the  neck  were  atrophied  and  the  head  displaced.  In  like  manner, 
an  apparent  widening  of  the  acetabulum  may  occur.  The  original 
articular  surface  is  worn  away,  but,  by  the  formation  of  new  bone 
by  the  periosteum  around,  a  wall  is  formed,  giving  the  appearance 
of  the  borders  of  a  widened  acetabulum. 

Syphilis  does  not  frequently  attack  the  joints,  but  rheumatic 
attacks  in  syphilitic  persons  may  have  some  relation  to  the  specific 
virus.  According  to  Lancereaux,  there  may  be  in  the  secondary 
stage  an  inflammation  like  that  of  acute  or  subacute  rheumatic 
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arthritis,  and,  in  the  tertiary  stage,  manifestations  like  tLose  of 
chronic  arthritis. 

Scrofulous  or  Tubercular  Arthritis. — besides  these  names, 
this  disease  is  often  called  strumous  synovitis,  gelatinous  dbgen- 
BRATioN  of  the  joint,  tumor  albus,  fungous  caries,  etc.      The 
disease  occurs  mostly  in  delicate  children,  but  as  it  is  associated 
with  the  formation  of  definite  tubercles  we  must  regard    it   as 
taking  origin  in  the  specific  tubercular  virus.     It  is  sometimes 
said  mat  the  tubercular  formation  is  secondary,  and  that  there  is 
first  a  chronic  inflammation  of  a  scrofulous  kind  goinff  on  to 
caseous  degeneration,  and  so  leading  to  the  formation  of  tiibercles. 
A  case  observed  by  the  author  is  quite  opposed  to  such  a  view. 
There  was  in  this  case  a  ereat  thickening  of  the  synovial  mern- 
brane,  which  was  converted  into  a  bulky,  soft,  gray  tissue,  which 
overlapped  the  cartilage,  and  was  so  prominent  that  when    the 
joint  was  opened  for  the  purpose  of  excision  the  idea  of  a  tumor 
was  suggested.     There  was  not  a  trace  here  of  caseous  material  or 
of  pus,  and  yet  the  thickened  synovial  membrane  consisted  essen- 
tially of  an  immense  aggregate  of  tubercles  with  inflammatory 
tissue  around  them.     The  tubercles  were  of  typical  form,  witt 
large  giant-cells. 

The  disease  begins  usuallv  in  the  synovial  membrane,  and 
consists  in  a  formation  of  tubercles  and  a  chronic  inflammation 
with  great  production  of  granulation  tissue.  The  soft,  pulpy 
granulation  tissue  gives  the  synovial  membrane  a  gelatinous  ap- 
pearance, from  which  one  of  the  names  of  the  disease  is  taken. 
There  is  also  a  slow  enlargement  of  the  joint  from  the  increased 
bulk  of  the  synovial  membrane. 

The  ends  of  the  bones  constituting  the  joint  are  affected  simul- 
taneously or  soon  aft^r,  and  here  the  characters  presented  are  those 
of  a  rarefying  osteitis.     The  medullary  spaces  oecome  filled  with 

Kanulation  tissue  and  enlarged  by  destruction  of  the  bony  lamellae, 
this  granulation  tissue  tnere  are  also  tubercles,  hi  this  way 
there  is,  as  it  were,  a  pad  of  granulations  under  the  articular 
cartilage. 

The  cartilage  also  at  the  sides  is  partly  encroached  on  and  over- 
lapped by  the  altered  synovial  membrane  which  advances  over  it. 
In  this  way  it  is  partly  enclosed  between  two  layers  of  granulation 
tissue,  and  it  gradually  becomes  eaten  into.  The  granulations, 
chiefly  those  of  the  medulla,  extend  into  the  cartilage,  and  their 
encroachment  is  assisted  by  proliferation  of  the  cartilage  corpuscles, 
which  enlarge  and  cause  softening  of  the  matrix  around. 

By  the  absorption  of  the  cartilage  the  whole  joint  may  be  con- 
verted into  a  cavity  lined  with  granulation  tissue,  and  the  liga- 
ments also  are  frequently  transformed  in  a  similar  way. 

Generally  suppuration  results,  and  the  joint  becomes  filled  with 
pus.  Abscesses  also  not  uncommonly  form  around  the  joints. 
Through  time  the  pus  generally  finds  its  way  outwards,  and  is 
discharged  by  an  aperture  in  the  skin.     A  fistulous  canal  is  the 
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result,  forming  a  communication  between  the  cavity  of  the  joint 
and  the  surface,  and  this  canal  is  also  lined  with  exuberant  granu- 
lations, which  pout  out  at  the  opening  at  the  skin.  Among  the 
granulations  here,  as  elsewhere,  tubercles  are  found. 

The  rubbing  of  the  two  ends  of  the  bones,  which  are  now  covered 
by  granulations,  leads  to  an  ulcerative  destruction  of  these  soft 
structures.  The  inflammation  extends  more  deeply  in  the  bone 
as  the  superficial  parts  are  ulcerated,  and  so  we  have  progressive 
caries.  For  some  distance  beneath  the  surface  the  meduUair 
spaces  are  filled  with  granulations  and  the  bony  trabeculae  thinned.. 
It  will  be  understood  from  this  how  the  disease  is  apt  to  recur 
unless  the  whole  carious  portion  be  removed,  for  tubercles  are 
present  in  the  granulation  tissue  filling  the  medullary  spaces,  and 
unless  they  be  removed  a  fresh  extension  may  occur. 

In  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  before  suppuration  has  oc- 
curred, there  may  be  recovery ;  but  after  the  occurrence  of  sup- 
puration, there  is  seldom  a  spontaneous  restoration,  which  at  best 
IS  a  slow  process.  If  recovery  takes  place  the  granulating  surfaces 
unite  more  or  less,  and  the  joint  being  partly  or  completely  ob- 
literated, a  fibrous  union  may  come  about,  leading,  it  may  be,  to 
anchylosis. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN  AXD  ITS  APPENDAQ-ES. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  diseases  of  the  skin  are  exceedingly  manifold,  and  the 
names  applied  to  them  somewhat  complicated.    In  the  present 
section  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  ^ve  a  complete  description  of 
the  appearances  presented  in  each  affection.     So  far  as  the  naked- 
eve  appearances  are  concerned,  these  are  sufficiently  described  in 
tne  text-books  on  the  practice  of  medicine  or  on  diseases  of  the 
skin.     We  shall  endeavor  here  to  summarize  the  pathologrical 
conditions  and  group  together  the  various  diseases  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  lesion.    It  will  be  necessary  first  to  refer  to  the 
normal  structure  of  the  skin. 

Normal  Structure. — The  corium  or  true  skin  is  a  very  vas- 
cular dense  membrane  composed  of  interlacing  fibres  of  connective 
tissue,  with  numerous  elastic  fibres.  It  is  richly  supplied  with 
nerves,  and  possesses  bundles  of  smooth  muscles.  It  nas  also  a 
rich  system  of  lymphatic  vessels.  In  the  corium  we  mav  distin- 
guish a  superficial  or  papillary  layer  and  a  deeper  one.  Many  of 
the  diseases  affect  the  papillary  layer  especially. 

The  epidermis  on  the  surface  of  the  corium  is  in  several  lavers 
(Fig.  828).  Most  superficial  is  the  horny  layer  (a)  composed  of  flat 
cells,  which  are  little  more  than  scales,  and  have  lost  tneir  nuclei. 
Next  comes  the  stratum  lucidum  (6)  composed  of  flat  transparent 
cells.  This  is  followed  by  the  stratum  granulosum,  also  composed 
of  flat  cells  which  are  granular.  Most  deeply  situated  is  the 
stratum  mucosum  or  rete  Malpiffhii,  composed  of  cells  which,  in 
the  deepest  layer,  are  cylindrical,  out  towards  the  surface  become 
polygonal  and  flattened.  In  the  deeper  layers  the  cells  are  serrated 
at  the  margins,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  prickles  by  which 
the  cells  fit  into  each  other.  The  stratum  lucidum  and  stratum 
granulosum  are  thin,  and  for  practical  purposes  the  epidermis  may 
be  divided  into  the  horny  and  Malpighian  layers.  The  Malpighian 
layer  extends  between  the  papillae  of  the  corium,  forming  luter- 
papillary  processes. 

The  SEBACEOUS  GLANDS  may  be  regarded  as  modified  prolonga- 
tions of  the  Malpighian  layer.  They  are  mostly  connected  with 
hair-follicles,  into  which  they  open,  but  sometimes  large  glands 
are  connected  with  small  hairs,  and  smaJl  glands  with  laree  hairs, 
while  there  are  glands  not  connected  with  hairs  at  all.  The 
SUDORIPAROUS  GLANDS  are  usually  situated  beneath  the  skin,  their 
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duets  passing  through  corium  and  epidermis,  having  a  Bpiral  c 
in  the  latter.  The  hairs  are  composed  of  horny  epidermis,  and 
are  placed  in  follicles.  In  the  latter,  two  layers  of  epidermis  can 
be  distinguished  (Fig.  328),  the  outer  rool^sheath  corresponding 
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with  the  Malpighian  layer,  and  the  inner  root^sheath  corresponding 
with  the  horny  layer.  At  the  bottom  of  the  follicle  is  a  papilla 
continuous  with  the  corium,  and  on  this  is  set  the  bulb  of  the  hair. 
The  NAILS  are  composed  of  compresaed  horny  epidermis.  Beneath 
the  nail  are  still  two  layers  of  epidermis,  a  horny  layer  of  loose 
cells,  and  a  Malpighian  layer  covering  well-formed  papillte. 

The  exposed  position  of  the  skin  renders  it  very  liable  to  the  in- 
fluence of  agents  acting  from  without.  It  is  also  liable  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  irritants  circulating  in  the  blood,  in  which  case  the 
ekin  aflection  will  probably  be  an  insignificant  part  of  a  general 
condition.  The  skin  again  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  states  of  the 
nervous  system.  From  these  remarks  it  will  be  inferred  that  the 
inflammations  of  the  skin  are  the  most  important  morbid  condi- 
tions, and  these  will  call  most  largely  for  description. 
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HYPER-^MPA,  HEMORRHAGE,  (EDEMA  OF  THE  SKIN^. 

The  skin  is  very  liable  to  variations  of  its  blood  supply.  -A.n 
active  hyperemia  hardly  occurs  as  a  pathological  condition  except 
as  part  of  an  inflammation.  Passive  hyperaemia,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  exceedingly  common  as  a  result  of  general  venous  en- 
gorgement, especially  in  disease  of  the  heart,  where  it  leads  fre- 
quently to  CYANOSIS. 

Hemorrhages  are  frequent  and  of  various  kinds.  As  to  their 
causes  little  need  be  added  to  what  is  stated  at  p.  56.  The  skin  is 
liable  to  hemorrhage  by  traumatic  rupture  of  its  vessels,  but  still 
more,  perhaps,  by  alterations  in  the  state  of  the  blood  aflfecting  its 
vessels.  In  scurvy,  in  purpura,  in  smallpox,  in  typhus,  etc.,  the 
sl^n  is  the  seat  of  hemorrhage  much  more  frequently  than  any 
other  structure. 

The  blood  escaping  from  the  vessels  collects  in  the  serous  spaces 
of  the  corium  for  the  most  part,  but  may  pass  to  the  subcutaneous 
tissue,  where  the  fat  is  sometimes  considerably  infiltrated.     When 
the  blood  has  escaped  from  a  small  vessel  and  infiltrates  a  limited 
area  so  that  a  bluish  spot  is  seen  on  viewing  the  surface,  the  term 
petechia  is  ffiven.     As  these  small  hemorrhages  depend  on  the 
state  of  the  blood  the  petechise  are  nearly  always  multiple.     When 
the  blood  infiltrates  a  larger  area,  then  the  term  ecchymosis  is  used. 
Sometimes  the  blood  collects  between  corium  and  epidermis,  and 
then  a  hemorrhagic  vesicle  is  the  result ;  but  this  can  only  happen 
if  the  deeper  layers  of  the  epidermis  have  been  killed  so  as  to  al- 
low of  their  separation  from  the  corium.     When  there  are  numer- 
ous small  hemorrhages  forming  a  large  number  of  petechise,  then 
it  is  customary  to  use  the  term  purpura,  or  to  speak  of  a  purpuric 
condition. 

The  blood  effused  in  the  skin  undergoes  changes  like  those 
already  described  at  p.  68.  The  affected  area  is  first  dark  blue, 
and  the  color  does  not  disappear  on  pressure.  After  a  time,  as  the 
blood-coloring  matter  is  dissolved,  the  color  gets  fainter  and 
changes  in  hue,  while  the  discoloration  becomes  more  extended. 
If  blood  has  collected  between  the  layers  of  epidermis,  it  comes  to 
the  surface  and  is  disposed  of  as  the  epidermis  is  shed. 

(Edema  of  the  skin,  apart  from  inflammation,  is  chiefly  related 
to  disease  of  the  heart  and  kidneys.  Its  general  pathology  has 
been  considered  at  pp.  63  and  64.  The  exuded  fluid  collects  in 
the  lymph-spaces  and  is  carried  off  by  the  lymphatics.  A  condi- 
tion of  the  skin  has  been  recently  described  under  the  name 
MYXOSDEMA.  It  appears  to  occur  in  connection  with  Bright's  dis- 
ease, and  differs  from  ordinary  oedema  in  respect  that  the  fluid  oc- 
cupying the  spaces  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  mucine. 
The  oedematous  parts  are  much  firmer  than  in  ordinary  oedema 
and  do  not  pit  on  pressure. 
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ATROPHIC  CHANGES  IN  THE  SKIN. 

Simple  Atrophy  is  not  uncommon  in  the  skin.  The  most  fre- 
quent example  of  it  is  aflbrded  by  senile  atrophy,  resulting  in  the 
wrinkled  skin  of  old  people.  In  this  case  the  connective  tissue  of 
the  cutis  loses  in  bulK,  especially  the  papillary  layer.  Very  often 
the  remaining  fibres  have  a  striKingly  granular  appearance  under 
the  microscope,  but  there  are  sometimes  patches  in  which  the 
fibres  have  assumed  a  glassy  or  colloid  character,  so  as  to  give  rise 
to  the  designation  colloid  or  hyaline  degeneration.  The  epidermis 
is  also  thinner  and  dry,  and  there  is  often  desquamation  in  the 
form  of  dry  scales  or  larger  membranous  pieces.  The  hairs  are 
atrophied,  as  their  papillae  have  taken,  part  in  the  general  atrophy 
of  the  papillae  of  the  skin.  The  hair-follicles  are  shortened  and 
the  sebaceous  glands  on  this  account  may  be  brought  close  to  the 
surface,  almost  opening  directly  on  it.  The  secretion  may  ac- 
cumulate in  the  sebaceous  glands  so  as  to  form  small  or  large 

CYSTS. 

A  general  atrophy  also  occurs  in  emaciated  persons,  and  it  may 
closely  resemble  the  condition  in  senile  atrophy. 

There  are  ftirther  conditions  variously  named  parchment  skin^ 
xeroderma,  general  atrophy,  hide-bound  skin,  which  are  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  are  not  very  well  understood  in  their  exact  rela- 
tions. The  skin  is  thinned  and  hardened,  especially  the  epidermis, 
80  that  the  body  seems  covered  with  stiflT  parchment,  which  often 
looks  as  if  too  small  for  the  surface  to  be  covered,  so  that  the 
movements  of  the  limbs  are  iinpeded.  It  is  sometimes  mottled 
with  pigmented  spots,  sometimes  white.  The  disease  generally 
be^ns  in  early  life  and  extends  gradually  over  the  skin.  This  con- 
dition will  be  considered  subsequently  under  the  tropho-neuroses. 

Of  the  LOCAL  ATROPHIES,  the  most  familiar  is  that  which  occurs 
after  pregnancy.  It  is  well  known  that  white  lines  are  found  in 
the  abdomens  of  persons  who  have  been  pregnant.  Similar  lines 
occur  in  persons  whose  abdomens  have  been  distended  by  tumors, 
by  ascites,  or  even  by  accumulation  of  fat.  The  white  lines  have 
a  cicatricial  appearance,  and  they  seem  to  owe  their  origin  to  the 
connective-tissue  fibres  of  the  cutis  being  dissociated  by  the  stretch- 
ing. Somewhat  similar  white  lines  or  striate  sometimes  occur 
idiopathically,  especially  over  the  buttocks,  trochanters,  pelvis, 
and  thighs. 

The  HAIRS  are  liable  to  atrophy,  and  two  forms  may  be  distin- 
guished according  as  either  the  hair  itself  or  itspi^ent  dimin- 
ishes. Alopecia  or  baldness  is  atrophy  of  the  hair  itself.  All 
through  life  a  continuous  falling  out  of  hair  is  occurring,  and  is 
due,  as  we  have  seen  before,  to  an  atrophy  chiefly  of  me  bulb. 
But  the  papilla  remains,  and  a  healthy  new  hair  is  produced  on 
the  site  of  the  old  one.  In  old  people,  however,  the  new  hairs 
are  not  usually  reproduced  of  normal  size,  and  they  become  grad- 
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ually  finer  and  finer,  till  there  are  only  the  finest  woolly  hairs  on 
the  bald  part,  or  even  none  at  all.  It  is  well  known  that  this 
condition  frequently  occurs  in  comparatively  early  life — prematuke 
ALOPECIA.  The  cause  seems  to  be  an  atrophy  of  the  papilla,  and 
sometimes  of  the  skin  itself.  Besides  being  produced  in  this  way, 
baldness  may  be  secondary  to  syphilis,  to  inflammations,  and  to' 
certain  parasitic  diseases;  in  these  cases  it  depends  on  interference 
with  the  nutrition  of  the  sheath  and  papilla. 

Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  alopecia  areata,  in  which 
baldness  occurs  in  circular  patches.  These  patches  are  not  entirely 
bald,  but  are  covered  with  fine  woolly  hairs,  and  the  papillae  are 
not  destroyed.  The  nature  of  this  disease  must  still  be  regarded 
as  obscure.  Some  regard  it  as  of  parasitic  origin,  and  Eichhorst 
states  that,  as  the  fungus  is  mainly  in  the  hair-sheath,  it  is  usually 
left  behind  when  the  hair  is  detracted,  and  so  is  overlooked. 
Others  assert  that  it  is  due  to  changes  in  the  nerves  which  com- 
mand the  nutrition  of  the  skin,  and  is  a  tropho-neurosis. 

Canities  or  graynbss  of  the  hair  is  also  for  the  most  part  a 
natural  atrophy  of  old  age.  But  it  also  sometimes  comes  on  pre- 
maturely. It  depends  for  the  most  ^art  on  a  deficiency  of  pigment 
in  the  individual  hairs  at  their  original  formation,  so  that  the 
pigment  granules  between  the  cells  in  the  cortical  layers  of  the 
hair  are  diminished.  But  there  may  be  a  temporary  blanching  of 
the  hair  from  air  getting  infiltrated  among  the  cells  of  the  cortex. 
Cases  of  sudden  permanent  blanching  have  received  no  satisfac- 
tory explanation. 

The  NAILS  are  liable  to  atrophy,  which  may  be  congenital  or 
acquired.  In  the  course  of  acute  illnesses,  such  as  fevers  or 
maniacal  attacks,  the  formation  of  the  nails  is  often  diminished, 
and  the  illness  is  marked  for  a  time  by  a  transverse  depression, 
which,  with  the  growth  of  the  nail,  proceeds  from  the  root  out- 
wards, and  disappears  in  due  course.  The  nails  also  atrophy 
sometimes  in  consequence  of  various  parasitic  or  inflammatory 
skin  diseases.  The  nail  substance  may  be  simply  thinner  ana 
more  delicate  than  normal,  or  it  may  be  brittle  and  split  or 
crumble  readily. 


INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE  SKIN. 

These  include  a  very  great  variety  of  disease,  and  the  nomencla- 
ture is  exceedingly  complicated.  In  the  skin,  as  elsewhere,  in- 
flammation is  produced  by  the  action  of  irritants,  and  the  form  of 
the  inflammation  will  depend  greatly  on  the  nature  and  source  of 
the  irritant.  But  it  depends  perhaps  just  as  much  on  the  nature 
and  condition  of  the  skin  itself,  the  same  irritant  producing  very 
different  effects  in  diflferent  persons. 

As  illustrative  of  many  points  in  the  pathology  of  inflammation 
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of  the  skin,  we  shall  refer  to  the  very  simple  case  of  the  results  of 
a  FLEA-BITE.  The  results  are  not  the  same  in  every  person,  because 
different  persons  are  variously  susceptible  to  the  irritant.  When 
a  flea  penetrates  the  epidermis,  it  introduces  an  irritant,  which  has 
an  immediate  effect  on  the  sensory  nerves.  This  is  followed  in 
certain  persons  by  an  oedema  of  the  superficial  layers  of  the  skin, 
leading  to  the  formation  of  a  flat  elevation  called  a  wheal.  By 
rubbing,  the  poison  is  dispersed  in  the  serous  spaces  around  the 
puncture,  and  the  wheal  is  enlarged  up  to  a  certain  point.  The 
wheal  is  preceded  by  a  slight  hyperaemia,  and  at  its  periphery  there 
is  still  some  redness  of  the  skin,  but  this  is  generally  insignificant. 
After  a  short  time,  all  trace  of  the  irritation  subsides ;  the  inflam- 
mation has  been  very  slight  and  transient.  But  the  irritant  still 
remains,  and  next  day  more  permanent  changes  show  themselves. 
At  the  place  of  the  puncture  there  is  a  conical  elevation,  which  at 
first  is  solid,  forming  a  papule,  but  after  a  time  presents  a  clear 
cavity  containing  fluid,  a  vesicle.  Both  of  these  conditions  are 
again  due  to  inflammatory  exudation.  The  exudation  is  from  the 
vessels  of  the  papillary  layer  of  the  skin,  and  it  consists  of  serous 
fluid,  with  leucocytes.  This  may  confine  itself  to  the  papillae,  or 
it  may  pass  among  the  epidermic  cells,  loosening  them  out,  in* 
either  case  forming  a  solid  elevation  or  papule.  But  it  may  so 
dissociate  the  epidermic  cells  as  to  form  a  cavity  in  which  it 
collects,  thus  producing  a  vesicle.  The  vesicle  does  not  form,  as 
might  be  supposed,  between  the  epidermis  and  cutis,  but  among 
the  deeper  layers  of  the  epidermis  itself,  the  softer  cells  of  the 
Malpighian  layer  becoming  separated,  so  as  to  leave  a  space. 
According  to  Ziegler,  this  is  always  by  necrosis  and  destruction 
of  some  of  these  cells. 

The  papules  and  vesicles  thus  formed  are  often  very  persistent, 
remaining  with  trivial  alterations  for  days  or  even  wecKS.  As  a 
rule,  the  vesicles  dry  in,  and  only  papules  are  left,  but  the  vesicles 
are  sometimes  renewed  at  intervals.  The  elevations  ultimately 
subside,  but  a  piece  of  epidermis  is  discharged  from  the  surface,  a 
DESQUAMATION,  and  the  skin  is  restpred  to  its  normal  condition. 

Causation  of  Cutaneous  Inflammations. — From  what  has  gone 
before,  it  will  be  apparent  that  in  the  case  of  all  inflammations  we 
have  to  look  for  an  irritant.  But  the  illustration  just  ^iven  shows 
that  the  same  irritant  produces  very  different  effects  in  different 
persons.  We  have  seen  that  in  some  persons  a  flea-bite  produces 
an  exudation  leading  to  the  formation  of  a  wheal,  but  m  many 
persons  it  does  not.  in  some  persons  a  wheal  may  be  produced  bv 
a  very  trivial  irritation.  A  siinple  scratch  with  the  finger-nail  will, 
in  some,  cause  a  raised  line  such  as  in  others  is  produced  by  the 
lash  of  a  whip.  Then  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  same  person  at 
one  time  a  wneal  will  be  produced  by  a  simple  scratch  and  at 
others  it  will  not.  These  differences  apparently  depend  on  varia- 
tions in  the  state  of  the  nervous  system  at  different  times  and  in 
different  persons.     In  urticaria  there  is  a  formation  of  wheals  in 
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various  parts  of  the  body  without  any  special  external  irritant. 
Such  attacks  are  usually  brought  on  by  eating  ^hell-fish,  walnuts^ 
or  other  special  forms  of  food.  These  substances  appear  to  produce 
their  effects  through  the  nervous  system,  inducing,  by  reflex  action, 
a  peculiarly  sensitive  state  of  the  skin.  The  wheals  occur  espe- 
cially in  parts  of  the  skin  which  are  irritated  by  rubbing  or  by  die 
contact  of  the  clothes,  and  there  may  be  very  striking  cedema  of 
the  eyelids,  for  instance,  where  the  feeling  of  itchiness  has  induced 
the  person  to  rub  them  more  than  other  parts. 

In  almost  all  forms  of  inflammation  the  state  of  the  nervous 
system  and  individual  peculiarities  have  a  most  important  bearing 
on  the  form  and  intensity  of  the  process.  But  there  are  some  forms 
of  inflammation  in  which  the  condition  of  the  nervous  svstem  lias 
even  a  more  direct  bearing  on  the  causation.  Where  t&e  trophic 
centres  of  parts  of  the  skin  are  interfered  with,  a  trivial  irritation 
may  lead  to  necrosis  or  severe  inflammation. 

Inflammations  owe  their  immediate  origin  to  direct  or  indirect 
irritation  of  the  skin.  The  irritant  may  be  circulating  in  the 
blood  and  carried  to  the  skin  as  to  other  structures.  This  applies 
to  the  cutaneous  eruptions  in  the  acute  specific  fevers  and  in 
syphilis;  in  these  cases  we  may  designate  the  eruptions  as  symp- 
tomatic. On  the  other  hand,  the  iiTitant  may  come  from  without, 
as  in  the  case  of  erysipelas,  scalding,  etc.,  and  the  inflammation  is 
localized  according  to  the  extent  of  the  irritation. 


FORMS  OF  CUTANEOUS  INFLAMMATIONS. 

It  is  somewhat  diflicult  to  classify  the  various  inflammations  of 
the  skin,  but  for  convenience  we  shall  consider  them  in  four 
groups :  (1)  Symptomatic  Inflammations ;  (2)  Inflammatory  Skin 
Eruptions;  (3)  Traumatic  and  Non-infective  Inflammations;  (4) 
Septic  and  Infective  Inflammations. 


SYMPTOMATIC  INFLAMMATIONS. 

This  class  embraces  the  inflammations  occurring  in  the  acute 
fevers.  Of  the  former,  some  are  very  trivial  so  far  as  the  actual 
lesion  in  the  skin  is  concerned.  Thus  the  eruptions  in  measles, 
scarlatina,  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers  consist  of  little  more  than  an 
inflammatory  hypersemia,  with  slight  exudation.  The  action  of 
the  irritant  on  the  epidermis  is  evidenced  in  many  cases  by  the 
subsequent  occurrence  of  desquamation,  which  implies  that  the 
cells  have  been  so  injured  as  to  lead  to  their  premature  necrosis 
and  discharge. 

In  SMALLPOX  there  is  a  much  more  severe  inflammation.  As 
the  changes  here  afford  an  excellent  example  of  the  more  pro- 
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iiounced  inflammatory  leaions  of  the  ekio,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  typical  of  tlie  anatomical  conditions  in  inflammatory  skin  erup- 
tions in  general,  they  merit  a  more  careful  study.  In  this  ease 
the  virus  evidently  lodges  in  the  skin  and  multiplies  there,  leading 
to  pronounced  local  changes.  The  fine  particles,  which  we  saw 
in  a  previous  page  to  be  the  direct  vehicles  of  the  virus,  are  pres- 
ent in  the  smallpox  eruption,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
process,  and  it  is  evidently  the  products  of  their  action  that  irritate 
the  skin. 

The  effects  of  the  irritant  are  seen  mainly  in  the  epidermis, 
which  show  changes  chiefly  in  the  more  plastic  Malpighian  laver. 
Many  of  the  cells  undergo  a  kind  of  coagulation-necrosis,  their 
nuclei  being  lost  and  their  substance  converted  into  a  hyaline 
material.  These  necrosed  epidermic  cells  allow  of  spaces  being 
formed  among  their  layers,  in  which  exuded  fluid  collects.  In  this 
way  a  vesicle  is  formed,  but  it  does  not  consist  of  a  single  cavity. 
As  shown  in  Fig.  329,  the  epidermic  cells  or  their  remains  form  a 
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network  of  fibres  and  partitions  which  divide  the  vesicle  into  com- 
partments or  loculi  (b  m  figure),  in  which  a  serous  fluid  containing 
the  fine  particles  already  referred  to  is  contained.  As  the  inflam- 
mation mcreases  in  intensity  leucocytes  are  exuded,  and  these 
accumulate,  as  seen  in  the  figure,  both  in  the  superficial  layers  of 
the  cutis  (d)  and  in  the  locuh  of  the  vesicle.  By  the  aggregation 
of  these  the  vesicle  becomes  a  pustule.  In  the  figure  it  is  seen 
that  while  the  papillary  layer  of  the  skin  (d)  is  somewhat  infiltrated 
with  leucocytes,  yet  it  is  not  destroyed,  and  the  interpapillary  pro- 
cesses of  the  Malpighian  layer-  of  the  epidermis  (c)  still  persist. 
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Sometimes  no  further  deatruction  occurs  than  this;  the  pastule 
dries  in  and  a  crust  is  formed,  and  under  it  the  Malpighian  layer 
forms  new  epidermis,  so  that  when  the  crust  is  shed  healing  occare 
without  any  loss  of  substance.  But  more  commonly  the  action  of 
the  virus  causes  death  of  the  superficial  layers  of  the  cutis  as  well 
as  of  the  epidermis.   This  is  shown  in  Fig.  830,  where  an  injection 
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thrown  into  the  arteries  runs  into  the  surrounding  skin  (a,  a),  hot 
does  not  penetrate  into  ttie  slough  (6).  In  this  ease,  when  the 
crusts  are  torn,  little  sloughs  infiltrated  with  pus  are  revealed,  on 
the  removal  of  which  ulcers  appear.  By  the  healing  of  the  flat 
ulcers  wc  have  the  depressed  reticulated  cicatrices  characteristic 
of  smallpox  (the  so-called  pitting  of  smallpox). 

2.   INFLAMMATORY  SKIN  ERUPTIONS. 

"We  include  here  all  simple  inflammations  of  the  skin  which  do 
not  depend  on  any  traumatic  or  infective  cause. 

(1)  Ekytuema  and  Roseola. — These  names  are  applied  to  mild 
inflammatory  conditions  in  which  the  chief,  and  sometimes  the 
only  apparent,  change  is  hypertemia.  The  inflammatory  nature 
of  the  condition  is,  nowever,  often  indicated  by  the  existence  of 
more  or  less  swelling,  due  to  a^dema  of  the  superficial  layers  of 
the  skin  (erythema  nodosum  and  papuloaum).  The  attacks  are 
frequently  evanescent,  but  are  ofVen  followed  by  desquamatioD, 
which  also  evidences  the  inflammatory  nature  of  the  condition. 

These  very  mild  inflammations  are  frerjuently  somewhat  gen- 
eralized, and  appear  in  many  cases  to  be,  like  urticaria,  relatea  to 
special  conditions  of  the  nervous  system,  especially,  perhaps,  of 
the  vaso-motor  nerves.  They  may  also  be  produced  by  external 
irritants,  especially  in  susceptible  persons. 

(2)  Eczema. — This  name  is  applied  to  localized  inflammations 
of  the  skin,  usually  of  a  subacute  or  chronic  character.      The  mere 
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fact  of  their  local  nature  would  indicate  that  the  irritant  here  comes 
from  without ;  but  external  irritation  is  hardly  ever  the  entire  ex- 

f)lanation  of  the  attacks.  In  no  other  disease  do  individual  pecu- 
iarities  and  special  states  of  the  organism  play  a  more  important 
part.  The  external  irritant  may  be  very  various,  such  as  medicinal 
ointments,  stutts  used  by  the  patient  in  his  occupation,  as  in  dyeing, 
parasites  which  induce  scratching,  etc.  The  intensity  of  the  in- 
flammation depends  on  the  susceptibility  of  the  patient  and  the 
character  of  the  irritant.  The  various  degrees  of  intensity  are,  to 
a  great  extent,  distinguished  by  the  characters  of  the  eruption,  so 
that  we  have  papules,  vesicles,  pustules,  etc.,  characterizing  dif- 
ferent cases  of  eczema. 

If  the  irritation  be  very  mild  there  is  little  beyond  a  patch  of 
redness,  with  raised  papules,  depending  on  infiltration  of  the 
papillary  layer  of  the  skin — eczema  papulosum. 

In  cases  where  the  irritation  is  more  violent,  there  is  partial 
necrosis  of  the  epidermis,  and  vesicles  form  in  the  manner  ah'eady 
described — eczema  vesiculosum. 

A  greater  degree  of  inflammation  will  convert  the  vesicles  into 

pustules — ECZEMA  PUSTULOSUM. 

In  the  two  forms  last  mentioned  crusts  are  often  formed,  and 
sometimes,  without  any  considerable  formation  of  vesicles,  scales 
and  crusts  form,  so  that  the  eczema  is  nearly  dry  and  the  surface 
scaly — ECZEMA  SQUAMOSUM.  On  the  other  hand  the  vesicles  may 
break,  and  as  fresh  exudation  passes  to  the  surface  there  may  be  a 
continual  discharge — eczema  madidans.  The  surface  thus  exposed 
is  often  very  red  and  infiltrated,  so  the  name  eczema  rubrum  is 
given. 

These  forms  are  not  to  be  rigidly  distinguished,  and  several  of 
them  may  be  present  in  the  same  case,  there  being  papules, 
vesicles,  pustules,  crusts,  and  a  weeping  surface  represented  on 
the  same  patch. 

In  what  has  gone  before  the  conditions  referred  to  have  been 
chiefly  those  in  subacute  eczema.  When  the  disease  becomes 
chronic  there  are  more  permanent  changes  which  may  be  compared 
to  those  in  catarrh  of  mucous  membranes.  The  inflamed  surface 
usually  keeps  on  discharging  serous  fluid,  not  always  to  the  same 
extent.  The  epidermis  is  softened,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
lost,  so  that  the  cutis  is  exposed  or  covered  with  irregular  crusts. 
The  cutis  itself  is  red  and  it  is  thickened  both  by  the  serous  ex- 
udation and  by  accumulation  of  round  cells.  The  skin,  in  fact, 
shows  more  or  less  the  characters  of  a  chronic  inflammation  with 
the  usual  new  formation  of  connective  tissue. 

When  the  inflammation  subsides,  there  is,  in  the  milder  forms, 
a  complete  restoration.  But  where  considerable  infiltration  of  the 
skin  has  occurred  there  may  be  a  very  imperfect  restoration  of  the 
papillse,  the  skin,  as  a  whole,  having  somewhat  of  a  cicatricial 
character.  Hence  the  smooth  homogeneous  appearance  some- 
times presented.  The  part  is  also  not  infrequently  the  seat  of 
pigmentation. 
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^3)  Psoriasis. — The  nature  of  the  irritant  is  in  this  case  (juite 
unKnown,  but  it  is  probably  to  be  found  in  some  special  condition 
of  the  blood.  We  know,  at  least,  that  remedies  introduced  into 
the  blood  (arsenic,  and,  according  to  Napier,  chrysophanic  acid 
administered  internally)  frequently  cure  the  disease. 

The  lesion  is  mainly  of  the  epidermis,  and  especially  of  its 
Malpighian  layer.  The  papillary  layer  of  the  cutis  is  hyper»mic 
and  partly  infiltrated  with  leucocytes ;  the  papillae  are  also  described 
as  enlarged,  but  these  alterations  are  comparatively  trifling,  as, 
after  death,  very  little  indication  of  them  is  to  be  found.  During 
life  the  hypersemia  gives  the  corium  a  red  color.  In  the  middle 
regions  oi  the  Malpighian  layer  of  the  epidermis  there  is  an 
abundant  new  formation  of  epidermic  cells.  This  new  formation 
is  so  great  that  there  is  no  time  for  the  cells  to  become  horny 
before  they  pass  to  the  surface.  Hence  the  epidermis  on  the 
patch  is  entirely  composed  of  Malpighian  layer,  and,  these  cells 
being  soft,  they  adhere,  as  they  dry  much  more  readily  into  con- 
siderable scales  than  do  the  horny  cells.  For  a  similar  reason,  as 
they  dry  they  shrink  much  more  than  the  homy  cells,  and  air 
insinuates  itself  in  interstices  between  them.  It  is  the  finely  di- 
vided air  which  gives  the  scales  the  peculiar  silverv  appearance 
characteristic  of  this  disease  (Rindfleisch).  When  tne  scales  are 
removed  the  papillary  layer  of  the  skin  is  seen  to  be  red  and  readily 
bleeds. 

(4)  Pityriasis  Rubra. — In  this  disease  we  have  a  more  or  less 
general  affection,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  depends  on 
a  lesion  of  the  trophic  centres  of  the  skin.  It  is  characterized  by 
an  excessive  discharge  of  scales  consisting  of  masses  of  epidermic 
cells.  These  scales  pass  oft'  from  slightly  raised  and  reddened 
surfaces,  which  in  the  earlier  periods  are  limited  in  size,  but 
often  extend  till  they  cover  nearly  the  entire  body.     In  the  earlier 

{)eriods  the  cutis  presents  little  more  than  hypersemia  with  excess  of 
eucocytes  in  its  papillary  layer,  but  when  the  disease  has  lasted 
for  some  time  there  is  thinning  of  it  with  flattening  of  the  papillte. 
The  sebaceous  glands  and  hairs  as  well  as  the  sweat-glands,  are 
usually  atrophied.  There  is  often  a  very  excessive  discharge  of 
epidermis,  and  the  disease  may  lead  by  debility  and  marasmus  to  a 
fatal  issue. 

(5)  Lichen  Ruber. — The  designation  lichen  is  fi'equently  used 
to  aenote  a  simple  papular  eruption,  and  in  this  sense  lichen 
simplex  is  nothing  but  eczema  papulosum.  Lichen  ruber,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  diftused  papular  eruption,  depending  like  pityriasis 

.  rubra  on  some  obscure  general  cause.  There  is  an  inflammation  of 
the  skin,  generally  beginin^  in  patches,  but  sometimes  extending 
till  nearly  the  entire  body  is  covered.  There  are  individual  red 
papules  on  a  red  basis.  As  the  disease  goes  on,  the  skin  gets 
mhltrated  and  thickened,  so  that  the  movements  of  the  joints  are 
hindered,  and  fissures  are  formed  at  the  folds  of  the  skin.     On  the 
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face  the  lines  of  expression  are  obliterated.  The  nails  are  usually- 
thickened.  In  its  details  the  disease  seems  to  consist  in  an  inflam- 
matory infiltration  of  the  papillary  layer  of  the  cutis  and  the 
Malpighian  layer  of  the  epidermis.  The  cells  of  the  rete  Malpighii 
are  enlarged  and  increased  in  number,  and  the  interpapillary  pro- 
cesses are  enlarged.  The  papillse  show  abundant  accumulation  of 
round  cells,  especially  around  the  vessels.  There  is  often  accumu- 
lation of  epidermic  cells  in  the  hair-follicles. 

(6)  Prurigo. — This  also  is  a  difiused  affection  of  the  skin,  which 
somewhat  resembles  urticaria,  except  that  it  is  more  permanent. 
Like  urticaria,  it  seems  to  depend  on  some  condition  of  the  nervous 
system,  induced,  especially  among  children,  by  neglect  of  sanitary 
conditions  and  defective  nutrition.  Numerous  small  papules 
appear  on  the  skin,  and  they  are  intensely  itchy.  The  papules  are 
due  to  an  inflammatory  thickening  of  the  papillae  and  rete 
Malpighii.  There  are  round  cells  and  a  serous  fluid  exuded,  so 
that  when  the  head  of  the  papule  is  removed  by  scratching  a  drop 
of  fluid  appears.  The  papules  are  often  induced  to  bleed  by 
scratching,  and  it  is  probably  from  this  that  they  frequently  leave 
a  brown  stain.  The  irritation  produced  by  scratching  may  also 
lead  to  eczema. 

(7)  Pemphigus. — This  condition  is  characterized  by  the  forma- 
tion of  large  vesicles  or  bullae  filled  with  fluid,  which  is  at  first 
clear,  but  usually  becomes  more  or  less  purulent.  As  the  bullae 
usually  occur  at  intervals  over  a  considerable  surface,  the  disease 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  some  general  cause,  and  in  some  acute  cases  the 
existence  of  an  irritant  in  the  blood  is  suspected.  There  arise  at 
first  patches  of  a  red  color  and  slightly  raised.  The  epidermis  is 
then  separated  from  the  cutis  by  fluid  accumulating  oeneath  it. 
There  is  not  here,  as  in  smallpox,  an  exudation  among  the  cells  of 
the  Malpiffhian  layer,  but  for  the  most  part  the  whole  epidermis  is 
raised,  and  the  bleb  is  not  divided  by  septa  into  loculi.  if  the  bleb 
remain  unruptured,  a  layer  of  epidermis  forms  on  the  surface  of 
the  cutis.  But  if  it  burst,  then  the  exposed  cutis  discharges  for  a 
time;  by  and  by,  however,  a  crust  forms,  under  which  the  epider- 
mis grows.  In  some  cases  the  blebs  are  imperfectly  formed  and 
neighboring  ones  coalesce,  so  that  a  considerable  surface  is  affected. 
When  these  blebs  burst  there  is  little  tendency  to  new  formation 
of  epidermis,  and  the  skin  continues  discharging  fluid  as  well  as 
crusts  produced  by  the  fluid  drying  in.     This  form  is  designated 

PEMPHIGUS  FOLIACBUS. 

(8)  Acne. — This  name  is  applied  to  inflammations  of  the  seba- 
ceous glands  and  their  neighborhood,  chiefly  in  connection  with 
accumulation  of  the  secretion  in  the  gland.  There  are  two  forms 
in  which  the  accumulation  of  sebum  occurs,  named  respectively 
comedo  and  milium,  but  it  is  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  former 
that  acne  occurs. 
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In  COMEDO  a  sebaceous  follicle  is  filled  with  secretion,  which 
forms  a  solid  plug  in  the  gland.  The  end  of  the  plug  presents  at 
the  surface,  and  has  a  black  or  dark-blue  color.  It  has  been 
usually  supposed  that  this  color  is  simply  due  to  dirt,  but  Unna 
has  asserted  that  there  is  a  true  pigment  concerned,  whose  compo- 
sition is  allied  to  that  of  ultramarine,  and  whose  color  is  destroyed 
by  aqua  regia.  The  plug  can  be  readily  pressed  out  by  squeezing 
the  slcin  around  the  gland;  it  emerges  as  a  worm-like  structure 
with  a  dark  head.  The  plug  consists  of  shed  epidermis  and  sebum, 
with  occasionally  a  small  parasite,  the  acarus  iblliculorum. 

In  MILIUM  there  is  an  accumulation  of  the  secretion  with  closure 
of  the  orifice  of  the  gland.  The  accumulated  secretion  forms  a 
rounded  solid  globe,  which  can  be  felt  in  the  substance  of  the  skin, 
but  over  whicn  the  epidermis  passes  unbroken.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
small  retention  cyst,  and  it  contains  the  secretion  of  the  gland 
mixed  with  epidermis,  so  that  on  cutting  into  it  a  whitish  globular 
body  is  discharged.  The  cause  of  the  closure  of  the  duct  is  ob- 
scure. 

In  acne  there  is  a  more  or  less  acute  inflammation  of  the  sebace- 
ous glands,  usually  in  connection  with  comedo.  There  are  redness 
and  swelling  around,  and  pus  is  usually  formed,  and  mingles  with 
the  substance  of  the  comedo.  Sometimes  there  is  not  a  proper 
suppuration,  but  the  substance  of  the  plug  is  softened  by  the  in- 
flammatory exudation.  The  inflammation  is  due  to  the  irritation 
of  the  plug,  especially  when  by  long  stagnation  it  has  become  foul. 

The  name  acne  mentagra,  or  sycosis,  is  given  to  cases  where 
there  is  inflammation  of  the  sebaceous  glands  in  connection  with 
the  hairs  of  the  beard.  There  is  a  sycosis  of  parasitic  origin,  but 
in  the  simple  form  there  is  suppuration  in  and  around  the  hair- 
follicles  of  the  nature  of  acne. 

A  more  chronic  inflammation  of  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the 
face,  with  special  hypersemia  of  the  vessels  around,  has  received 
the  name  acne  rosacea.  There  is  very  little  tendency  to  suppura- 
tion, but  great  thickening  of  the  skin  occurs,  so  that  sometimes 
there  are  large  lobulated  and  red  protuberances,  especially  on  the 
nose,  on  the  surface  of  which  many  comedones  are  seen.  This 
disease  is  not  uncommon  in  women,  especially  about  puberty  and 
at  the  climacteric  period.  In  men  it  is  often  associated  with  dissi- 
pated habits. 


8.  TRAUMATIC  AND  NON-INFECTIVE  INFLAMMATIONS. 

(1)  Burns  and  Scalds. — We  include  here  the  lesions  produced 
by  the  application  of  excessive  heat  to  the  skin,  whether  the  heated 
substance  applied  be  in  the  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  form.  The 
heat  acting  as  an  irritant  damages  or  kills  the  tissue,  and  so  we 
have  signs  of  inflammation  frequently  associated  w^ith  necrosis. 

Burns  have  been  distinguished  into  three  degrees,  according  to 
their  intensity,  and  we  have  to  consider  the  exact  condition  of  the 
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skin  in  each.    The  three  degrees  are  characterized  by  these  three 
phenomena — hypersemia,  vesication,  sloughing. 

In  the  FiR^T  DEGREE  the  heat  is  only  sufficient  to  produce  a  hy- 
persemia  of  the  skin.  Exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  to  hot 
water  of  a  temperature  of  100°  F.  and  upwards,  causes  such  a  re- 
laxation of  the  arteries  as  to  induce  congestion.  The  inflamma- 
tory nature  of  this  hypersemia  is  shown  by  its  continuance  for 
some  time  after  removal  of  the  cause,  and  by  the  occasional  occur- 
rence of  some  oedematous  swelling  of  the  skin.  Aft^r  a  time  there 
may  be  desquamation. 

The  SECOND  DEGREE  is  produccd  by  the  action  of  a  temperature 
of  140°  to  185°  F.,  or  by  the  evanescent  action  of  a  still  higher 
temperature.  The  effi^ct  is  to  cause  a  necrosis  with  swelling  of 
the  epidermic  cells  of  the  Malpighian  layer,  and  an  inflammatory 
exudation  from  the  papillary  layer  of  the  skin.  The  changes  in 
the  rete  Malpighii  are  similar  to  those  already  described  as  occur- 
ring in  the  formation  of  the  smallpox  vesicle,  but  they  are  more 
rapidly  produced  and  the  layer  of  cells  is  more  homogeneously 
aftected.  The  exudation,  passing  out  from  the  papillae,  separates 
the  epidermic  cells  from  the  surface  of  the  papillae,  and  a  vesicle 
is  thus  formed.  Usually  the  interpapillary  cells  of  the  rete  Mal- 
pighii escape  destruction,  but  when  the  action  is  more  intense  they 
also  may  be  killed.  The  inflammation  soon  subsides,  and  from 
the  remaining  cells  of  the  rete  Malpighii  new  epidermis  is  repro- 
duced; there  may  be  already  a  complete  coating  of  new  epidermis 
before  the  vesicle  bursts.  But  sometimes  the  vesicle  bursts  early, 
and  the  inflamed  surface  of  the  skin  is  exposed ;  or  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  rete  Malpighii  may  have  been  destroyed,  even  the 
interpapillary  processes.  In  these  cases  the  covering  over  of  the 
surface  with  epidermis  may  be  delayed,  and  the  surface  may  even 
become  like  a  granulating  wound,  discharging  pus. 

In  the  THIRD  DEGREE  there  is  necrosis  not  only  of  the  epidermis, 
but  of  the  true  skin  to  a  greater  or  less  depth.  The  temperature 
is  over  140°  F.,  and  if  very  high  may  have  acted  for  a  very  short 
time.  As  a  general  rule  the  necrosed  tissue  lies  as  a  dry  crust  on 
the  surface.  An  inflammatory  process  occurs  around  it,  with  exu- 
dation, going  on  usually  to  suppuration.  In  this  way  the  slough 
is  separated,  and  a  granulating  wound  is  left,  which  heals  in  the 
usual  way,  leaving  a  cicatrix,  the  character  of  which  varies  with 
the  depth  of  the  slough. 

Severe  burns  sometimes  lead  rapidly  to  death  with  symptoms 
of  collapse.  The  explanation  of  this  is  not  easy,  but  there  are  two 
conditions  which  affect  the  body  in  general  which  probably  are 
the  chief  agents.  When  a  part  of  the  skin  is  exposed  to  a  high 
temperature,  the  red  corpuscles  in  the  vessels  perish,  and  they  do 
so  even  in  parts  where  the  circulation  persists.  If  the  heat  has 
acted  for  some  time,  then  the  blood  in  the  vessels  may  have  been 
frequently  renewed  and  large  numbers  of  corpuscles  may  have 
been  destroyed.  The  red  corpuscles  yield  their  hsemoglobin, 
which,  as  we  have  seen  at  p.  27,  acts  as  a  poison.    Besides  this, 
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the  mere  destruction  of  large  numbers  of  corpuscles  may  seriously 
interfere  with  the  respiratory  functions.  Again,  the  vessels  of  the 
skin  are  dilated  after  the  occurrence  of  the  burning.  If  the  surface 
aftected  be  large  there  may  be,  as  a  result  of  this,  a  serious  loss  of 
heat  and  reduction  of  temperature  in  the  body  as  a  whole.  At  the 
same  time  the  dilatation  of  so  many  arteries  may  reduce  the  blood- 
pressure  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  combined  action  of  these 
conditions  seems  to  bring  about  the  collapse  after  burns. 

If  the  person  survives  for  some  time  after  the  burning,  there 
are  frequently  found  inflammations  of  internal  organs,  the  lungs, 
kidneys,  serous  membranes;  also  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart 
and  of  the  liver.  These  are  to  be  ascribed  with  great  probability 
to  the  alteration  of  the  blood. 

It  is  much  more  difllcult  to  account  for  the  occurrence  of  the 
DUODENAL  ULCER  after  burns.  When  several  weeks  elapse  before 
death,  there  is  found  in  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  one  or 
more  ulcers,  usually  situated  in  the  duodenum  near  the  pylorus, 
but  sometimes  in  the  pyloric  region  of  the  stomach.  It  may  be  a 
superficial  hemorrhagic  erosion  or  a  deeply  penetrating  ulcer. 

(2)  Frostbite  and  Chilblain. — These  conditions  are  produced 
by  the  action  of  excessively  low  temperatures.  We  can  distinguish 
three  degrees  here  also. 

The  common  chilblain  is  an  example  of  the  first  degree.  If 
portions  of  the  body  are  exposed  to  a  low  temperature  and  then 
heated,  a  chronic  or  subacute  inflammation  is  induced.  This 
occurs  especially  in  the  fingers  and  toes.  There  is  passive  hy- 
persemia  sometimes  amountmg  almost  to  stasis,  so  that  the  part 
has  a  livid  hue.  There  is  also  serous  exudation,  so  that  the  part 
is  swollen  and  oedematous ;  there  may  be  red  corpuscles  as  well  as 
leucocytes  in  the  exudation.     Sometimes  ulceration  occurs. 

The  SECOND  DEGREE  includes  the  less  severe  cases  of  frostbite. 
The  skin  has  been  frozen  and  too  rapidly  thawed,  the  result  being 
such  an  injury  to  the  tissue  as  to  cause  an  acute  inflammation. 
The  epidermis  is  raised  in  blisters,  which  often  contain  a  bloody 
serum.  There  may  even  be  sloughing  of  the  superficial  layers  of  the 
cutis,  and  by  the  separation  of  the  slough  an  indolent  ulcer  forms. 

In  the  third  degree,  forming  the  more  severe  cases  of  frost- 
bite, there  has  been  prolonged  exposure  to  very  intense  cold. 
The  consequence  is  the  complete  freezing  of  part  of  the  body, 
especially  in  regions  removed  from  the  heart,  as  the  fingers  and 
toes.  The  tissues  are  stiffened  by  freezing,  and  the  blood  coagu- 
lated, so  that  sometimes  parts  can  be  broken  off  like  glass.  When 
the  parts  are  thawed  gangrene  sets  in.  The  whole  frozen  part 
does  not  die,  but  there  is  partial  recovery  with  inflammation. 
The  gangrenous  part  is  separated  in  the  usual  way,  generally  with 
decomposition  (moist  gangrene). 

(3)  Boil  and  Carbuncle. — These  names  are  applied  to  localized 
acute  inflammations  of  the  skin  with  partial  necrosis.     The  boil  or 
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FURUNOULUS  occurs  for  the  most  part  in  persons  who  are  debilitated 
or  exhausted,  but  in  addition  to  this  we  have  to  look  for  some  local 
irritant.  The  fact  that  it  begins  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  hair- 
follicle  or  sebaceous  gland  seems  to  suggest  that  accumulation  of 
secretion  may  afford  the  irritant.  The  boil  would  thus  be  related 
to  the  acne  pustule,  the  more  intense  inflammation  in  the  former 
being  related  to  the  state  of  the  patient.  The  inflammation 
manifests  itself  in  hypersemia  and  exudation,  so  that  a  localized 
redness  and  swelling  are  the  result.  A  piece  of  skin  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  inflamed  area  dies,  and  a  small  abscess  having  formed, 
the  slough  is  by  degrees  discharged  along  with  the  pus. 

The  carbuncle  or  anthrax  is  similar  in  its  general  characters  to 
the  boil,  but  a  much  larger  piece  of  skin  is  involved.  The  slough 
is  therefore  of  much  larger  extent.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
whole  piece  of  skin  in  its  entire  thickness  dies  and  is  separated  as  a 
dry  leathery  slough.  More  frequently  the  necrosis  is  less  extensive 
in  the  superficial  layers,  but  more  extensive  in  the  deeper  parts, 
and  the  slough  is  discharged  through  numerous  small  apertures. 

(4)  Wounds  and  Excoriations. — The  phenomena  connected 
with  the  healing  of  wounds  and  the  formation  of  granulations 
have  been  considered  in  previous  pages.  When  merely  a  portion 
of  the  epidermis  is  removed  by  an  injury,  forming  an  kxcoriation, 
it  is  restored  with  remarkable  celerity.  The  cells  at  the  margin, 
and  those  of  the  deeper  layers,  divide  and  form  new  cells,  which 
fill  in  the  gap.  In  the  case  of  a  deeper  wound,  the  epidermis  also 
shows  great  vigor,  and  it  sometimes  advances  beyond  the  line  of 
the  other  healing  processes.  Dr.  Macewen  has  pointed  out  to  the 
author  that  the  new-formed  epidermis  may  advance  over  a  blood- 
clot  filling  up  a  wound.  The  epidermis  here  has  a  remarkably 
transparent  hyaline  appearance,  and  is  continuous,  not  with  the 
Malpighian  layer,  but  with  the  layers  superficial  to  that.  The 
character  of  the  cells  here  and  their  transparency  suggest  that 
they  may  be  derived  from  the  stratum  lucidum.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  suggested  that  this  layer  in  the  normal  skin  is  composed  of 
young  epidermis,  and  that  the  loss  on  the  surface  is  supplied  by 
new  K)rmation  here,  and  not  in  the  Malpighian  layer. 

(5)  Ulcers. — By  this  name  we  understand  losses  of  substance  in 
the  skin  which  are  mostly  in  process  of  enlargement.  The  margin 
of  the  ulcer  is  inflamed  and  infiltrated  with  inflammatory  products. 
The  enlargement  takes  place  by  a  gradual  molecular  necrosis  of 
the  inflamed  structures,  and  it  implies  the  continuous  action  of  an 
irritant.  The  irritant  is  mostly  an  infective  virus,  and  the  majority 
of  the  ulcers  will  be  again  referred  to  under  the  next  heading. 
The  varicose  ulcer,  however,  does  not  belong  to  this  category. 
The  original  lesion  here  is  a  prolonged  venous  hypersemia,  leading 
to  oedema  and  infiltration  of  the  slcin.  The  nutrition  of  the  skin 
is  seriously  compromised,  and  a  trivial  external  injury  may  cause 
the  epidermis  to  give  way.    The  exposed  and  inflamed  skin  forms 
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granulations,  but  these  also,  from  the  persistent  venous  engorge- 
ment, are  readily  destroyed  by  slight  injuries,  and  the  ulcer 
advances,  while  the  inflammatory  infiltration  of  the  skin  outside 
extends.  The  granulations  will  only  proceed  to  healing  in  the 
usual  way  when  the  venous  hypersemia  is  removed. 

In  the  case  of  infective  ulcers  there  is  also  usually  a  granulating 
surface,  which  is  gradually  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  virus. 
When  the  virus  has  been  destroyed,  the  ulcer  proceeds  to  heal 
like  a  granulating  wound. 


4.  INFECTIVE  INFLAMMATIONS. 

We  include  here  those  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  skin  which 
can  be  traced  to  the  action  of  specific  viruses.  The  syphilitic 
inflammations  might  be  considered  here,  but  they  will  be  taken 
up  afterwards  by  themselves. 

(1)  Lesions  from  Cadaveric  Poisons. — In  the  juices  of  the  dead 
body,  when  in  process  of  decomposition,  there  are  innumerable 
bacteria  of  diflferent  kinds.  Some  of  these  may  attack  the  skin  of 
the  dissector  or  pathologist,  and  find  a  lodgement  there.  The 
organisms  themselves  are  of  verjr  various  degrees  of  virulence. 
If  the  subject  has  died  of  a  septic  disease,  then  the  organisms 
which  have  during  the  life  of  the  patient  been  active  factors  in  the 
production  of  the  disease  may  remain  specially  virulent  after  death. 
The  fluid  in  the  abdomen  after  septic  peritonitis,  such  as  that  which 
occurs  in  one  form  of  puerperal  fever,  teems  with  micrococci,  and 
this  fluid  is  peculiarly  virulent  when  applied  to  the  skin.  So  is  it 
also  with  septic  pleurisy,  etc. 

Besides  degrees  of  activity  in  the  virus,  there  are  various  degrees 
in  the  susceptibility  of  different  persons,  and  of  the  same  person 
at  diflferent  times.  The  frequent  exposure  to  the  cadaveric  viruses 
creates  a  certain  immunity,  so  that  a  person  will  be  more  secure 
against  them  when  frequently  engagea  in  post-mortem  work  than 
when  making  only  an  occasional  examination.  A  state  of  exhaus- 
tion of  the  body  renders  one  much  more  susceptible,  and  makes 
the  inroads  of  the  virus  when  once  implanted  more  vigorous  than 
vihen  in  ordinarjr  health.  The  inference  from  this  is  that  the  best 
treatment  for  this  condition  is  to  leave  oflF  work  and  at  once  seek 
rest  and  fresh  air. 

The  virus  very  often  finds  access  to  the  skin  without  any  breach 
of  surface.  When  a  wound  is  made  during  dissection  it  is  usually 
washed  thoroughly  and  sucked,  while  bleeding  is  encouraged ;  in 
this  way  the  virus  may  be  washed  away.  But  if  it  gets  into  the 
hair-follicles  or  sweat-glands,  it  may  lodge  and  multiply  undis- 
turbed. 

The  immediate  eff*ectfl  are  usually  an  acute  localized  inflamma- 
tion of  the  skin,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  small  pustule. 
The  virus  may  have  attacked  at  several  points,  and  there  is  a  crop 
of  pustules,  usually  on  the  back  of  the  hand  or  forearm  where  the 
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epidermis  is  thin,  the  left  hand  being  more  frequently  affected 
than  the  right,  as  it  is  most  frequently  exposed  in  separating  and 
holding  the  organs.  In  many  cases  nothing  more  than  the  pus- 
tules is  produced,  and  in  the  case  of  the  regular  pathologist  a  crop 
of  pustules  in  the  spring  may  be  his 
annual  experience.     The  pus  contains  ^^<*  381. 

micrococci,  some  of  them  free,  but  some  .- — -. 

in  the  substance   of  the  pus-corpuscles      /T-"^       V 
(see  Fig.  331). 

Sometimes,  however,  there  are  more 
severe  local  effects,  and  sometimes  the 
virus  travels  further  inwards.     Instead       p.,.  ,«^„.,i„.  .j.u  „:,,««^«: 

_     _    .  1  /»  iriis-corpiiscies  witn   micrococci 

of   dying  away,    the   pustule,   after  par-      Jn  them,  from  a  cadaveric  pustule. 

tially  disappearing,  sometimes  leads  to     x  isoo. 
an  acute  inflammation  in  a  larger  area 

around,  so  that  a  boil  is  the  result.  The  inflammation  is  often  so 
acute  as  to  lead  to  a  necrosis  of  a  piece  of  skin,  so  that  suppura- 
tion is  set  up  and  a  slough  is  ultimately  discharged.  In  this  case 
there  is  a  cicatrix  left  when  healing  occurs.  In  other  cases  it  is 
w^hat  has  been  called  a  blind  boil  which  develops  after  the  pustule. 
There  is  a  more  chronic  inflammation  of  the  skin  with  considerable 
thickening  and  elevation.  The  surface  of  these  elevations  is  often 
irregular  and  somewhat  warty  in  appearance — the  PATnoLOGiCAL 
WART.  These,  however,  not  infrequently  develop  without  a  pre- 
vious pustule,  the  virus  acting  slightly  but  continuously  from  the 
first.  In  all  these  cases  the  forces  of  the  tissues  seem  suflicient  to 
keep  the  virus  local,  although  there  may  be  some  general  disturb- 
ance of  the  body,  perhaps  from  the  absorption  of  the  products. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  virus  propagates  itself  upwards  to- 
wards the  trunk.  It  may  be  that  an  erysipelas  starts  from  the 
local  inflammation,  extending  upwards  along  the  lymph-spaces  of 
the  skin.  In  other  cases,  the  axillary  glands  become  inflamed 
without  any  intervening  lesions,  the  virus  passing  up  the  vessels, 
and  only  producing  mischief  after  lodging  in  the  glands.  Here 
suppuration  is  common.  An  inflammation  of  the  skin  resembling 
erysipelas  may  spread  from  the  glands,  as  the  virus,  checked  in  its 
upward  course  towards  the  trunk  by  the  gland,  passes  outwards  to 
the  lymph-spaces  around.  This  course  of  events  is  shown  in  the 
exquisite  account  which  Paget  has  given  of  his  own  case  in  his 
Clinical  Lectures  and  Essays.  The  inflammation  may  travel  along 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  may 
even  reach  the  pleura.  In  the  skin  its  effects  may  be  very  severe, 
resulting  in  sloughing  and  profuse  suppuration  like  that  in  ery- 
sipelas.   It  may  even  lead  to  septic  infection  or  pj-ajmia. 

(2)  Erysipelas. — This  is  an  acute  infective  inflammation  of  the 
skin.  The  virus  depends  on  bacteria  in  the  form  of  micrococci 
which  extend  more  or  less  abundantly  in  the  lymph-spaces  and 
vessels  of  the  skin  (see  Fig.  332)  and  subcutaneous  tissue.  The 
result  is  a  more  or  less  severe  inflammation.    At  first  there  is  an 
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inflammatory  hypersemia,  which  advaaces  as  the  virus  propagates 
alono;  the  lymph-apaces.  This,  with  a  moderate  exudation  of  fluid 
and  leucocytes,  may  be  ail  the  phenomena.  But  sometimee  there 
ie  much  more  intense  inflammation.  The  skin  is  iniiltrated  with 
leucocytes  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  softened  and  opened  out 
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with  pus.  The  epidermis  is  raised  hy  exudation,  so  that  vesicles  or 
pustules  are  formed.  Sometimes  the  lymph-spaces  are  occupied 
with  fibrine.  Besides  suppuration,  there  is  often  necrosis  of  por- 
tions of  the  skin,  so  that  slougha  are  separated  with  the  pus. 

(3)  Phleqmonocs  Inflahhations. — These  have  very  much  the 
character  of  the  severer  forma  of  erysipelas,  for  which,  indeed,  the 
name  phlegmonous  erysipelas  is  used.  The  term  phlegmonous  is 
applied  to  inflammations  of  the  skin  of  a  very  acute  character, 
associated  with  sloughing.  Such  inflammations  may  be  produced 
directly  by  the  presence  of  virulent  decomposing  material  in  the 
skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue,  as  where  urme  is  extravasated  and 


decomposed.  But  the  condition  may  be  more  directly  allied  to 
erysipelas,  depending  on  the  gradual  extension  of  micrococci  in 
the  lymph-spaces.     This  occurs  mostly  around  septic  wounda,  and 


may  be  followed  by  abscesses  at  some  distance  from  the  wounds. 

Sometimes  the  virus  is  of  such  an  intense  nature  that  gangrene 
rapidly  develops,  being  preceded  only  by  an  cedema.  To  this 
condition  the  name  malignant  (edeha  is  somedmes  given. 

(4)  Splenic  Fever  or  Anthrax. — This  disease,  as  we  have  seen, 
depends  on  a  apecial  bacillus.  There  is  usually  a  local  afiection 
to  begin  with,  and  the  disease  may  remain  local.  The  local  affec- 
tion has  the  characters  of  a  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  skin 
and  subcutaneous  tissue.    Sometimes  the  appearances  of  malignant 
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oedema  are  produced.  From  these  local  manifestations  the  condi- 
tion ia  sometimes  called  MALIONANT  pustdle.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  bacilluB  penetrates  to  the  blood,  and  the  patient  dies  from  the 
general  specific  fever. 

(6)  Inpectivb  Tumors. — Of  these  ldpus,  leprosy,  and  glanders 
have  been  sufficiently  described  in  the  general  part  of  this  work. 
Syphilitic  diseases  will  receive  spepial  description  in  the  next 
section. 

The  name  fbambcesia  ib  given  to  a  disease  which  evidently 
depends  on  a  virus  which  acts  on  the  skin.  There  are  prominent 
irregular  swelliugs  produced  which  have  the  general  appearance 
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of  exuberant  granulations.  These  have  been  compared  in  appear- 
ance to  strawberries  and  raspberries.  The  local  names  yaws 
(African  for  raspberry)  and  pian  (mulberry)  also  suggest  these  re- 
semblances. The  disease  is  endemic  in  the  West  Indies  and 
Africa;  it  also  occurs  in  Peru,  where  it  is  called  veruuqa.     It  is 
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contagious,  and  in  many  respects  so  much  resembles  syphilis  that 
some  authors  have  regarded  it  as  the  same  disease. 

It  begins  as  a  small  raised  spot,  usually  on  the  face,  on  the 
upper  or  lower  extremities,  or  near  the  organs  of  generation.  The 
spot  enlarges  and  gradually  assumes  the  red  irregular  appearance 
which  has  suggested  its  names.  It  may  continue  for  months  or 
years,  and,  neighboring  areas  coalescing,  it  may  aftect  a  large 
portion  of  the  cutaneous  surface. 

The  structure  of  these  growths  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
syphilitic  chancre,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  Fig.  333  with 
lig.  48,  p.  148.  The  cutis  is  converted  into  granulation  tissue, 
whose  bulky  masses  form  the  irregular  prominences  characteristic 
of  the  disease.  The  epidermis  may  be  continuouR  over  even  the 
most  prominent  of  these  masses  (see  figure),  and  may  even  be  ex- 
aggerated; but  the  horny  layer  is  lost  and  the  soft  Malpighian 
layer  alone  remains.  The  epidermis  may  give  way,  and  an  ulcer 
form,  from  which  a  thin  fluid  is  discharged,  not  usually  a  true  pus. 


SYPHILITIC  LESIONS  OF  THE  SKIN. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  work  it  has  been  sufliciently  indicated 
that  syphilis  depends  on  a  virus,  and  that  the  various  manifesta- 
tions in  the  skin  are  the  results  of  the  action  of  this  virus.  In 
regard  to  these  lesions  it  has  been  stated  that  they  are  either  simply 
inflammatory,  or  that  they  have  the  characters  of  the  gumma,  form- 
ing in  the  latter  case  more  or  less  definite  tumors  composed  of 
granulation  tissue.  Even  the  purely  inflammatory  lesions  have  a 
tendency,  w^hen  they  have  persisted  long,  to  present  considerable 
new  formation  of  granulation  tissue.  The  syphilitic  lesions  of  the 
skin  may  be  divided  into  the  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary. 

1.  The  HARD  CHANCRE  has  been  already  sufficiently  considered 
at  p.  148,  and  its  structure  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  48,  p.  148. 

2.  Syphilitic  Skin  Eruptions. — We  may,  under  this  heading, 
group  together  the  various  secondary  manifestations.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  here  the  virus  is  in  the  blood,  and  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  manifestations  occur  over  the  skin  as  a  whole,  although  cir- 
cumstances may  determine  a  certain  local  selection.  The  eruptions 
are  for  the  most  part  symmetrical,  and  they  present  a  peculiar 
tendency  to  occur  m  round  patches.  These  patches  by  healing  in 
the  centres  and  extending  at  the  periphery,  frequently  assume  a 
circular  or  serpiginous  shape. 

The  syphilitic  eruptions  of  the  secondary  stage  are  somew^hat 
similar  in  character  to  the  simple  inflammatory  eruptions,  and  they 
are  commojily  designated  by  similar  names.  There  is,  however, 
more  tendency  in  the  syphilides  to  the  development  of  granulation 
tissue  in  the  skin,  and  hence  the  papular  forms  of  eruption  are 
more  frequent.  The  syphilitic  eruptions  present  very  various 
characters,  and  there  is  no  form  which  is  constantly  present  at  a 
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particular  stage.  In  the  earliest  periods  there  is  usually  a  gen- 
eralized hypersemia  of  the  skin  (syphilitic  erythema  or  roseola). 
A  more  local  development  of  elevated  papules,  generally  in  groups, 
constitutes  the  syphilitic  lichen.  In  these  papules,  the  corium, 
especially  its  superficial  layers,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  epi- 
dermis, are  infiltrated  with  round  cells;  generally  there  is  des- 
quamation of  epidermis,  and  this  is  sometimes  very  prominent. 
Occurring  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  this 
desquamation  is  so  characteristic  as  to  give  rise  to  the  designation 
syphilitic  psoriasis,  the  papules  after  a  time  coalescing  and  so 
merely  producing  a  generally  raised  surface. 

The  Condyloma  {plaque  mnqueusey  mucous  tubercle)  is  a  further 
development  of  the  papule.  It  occurs  usually  in  situations  where 
two  surfaces  of  the  skin  are  in  contact  and  are  thus  kept  moist,  as 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  genital  organs,  in  the  axilla,  beneath 
the  mamma,  etc.  We  have  here  a  very  marked  and  extensive  in- 
filtration of  the  papillary  layer  of  the  skin  with  round  cells,  so 
that  an  elevated  surface  is  formed.  Sometimes  there  is  a  special 
elongation  of  the  papillae,  so  that  a  warty  surface  is  proauced, 
giving  rise  to  the  pointed  condyloma.  Sometimes  the  condyloma 
breaks  down  on  the  surface  and  an  ulcer  forms. 

The  syphilitic  papules  sometimes  develop  into  pustules  or 
vesicles.  The  pustule  forms  by  the  epidermis  being  raised  from 
the  surface,  while  a  fluid  inflammatory  exudation  occurs  between 
it  and  the  corium,  which  latter  remains  infiltrated  with  round  cells. 
The  pustule  or  vesicle  and  its  infiltrated  basis  may  enlarge  so  as  to 

?roduce  a  broad  bleb  on  a  red  raised  base  (syphilitic  pemphigus). 
'he  blebs  often  dry  in  and  form  raised  crusts  (rupia).  In  these 
cases  the  pustules  are  as  if  on  the  surface  of  condylomata.  This 
is  still  more  the  case  in  pemphigus  neonatorum,  which  is  one  of 
the  manifestations  of  hereditary  syphilis.  Here  the  corium  is 
aftected  somewhat  as  in  the  condyloma,  but  the  infiltration  has 
more  the  characters  of  granulation  tissue.  In  the  condyloma  the 
structure  of  the  skin  remains  to  a  ereat  extent,  but  it  is  infiltrated 
with  round  cells  which  are  mostly  leucocytes.  In  pemphigus 
neonatorum,  however,  the  tissue  is  replaced  by  a  vascular  tissue  in 
which  are  many  large  cells,  the  condition  approaching  to  that  of 
the  gumma.  On  the  surface  of  this  the  epidermis  is  raised,  form- 
ing a  vesicle  or  pustule. 

The  Gumma. — This  is  not  of  very  common  occurrence,  and  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  special  tertiary  manifestation.  It  begins  as  a 
hard  swelling  in  the  cutis.  It  increases  in  size  and  raises  the  sur- 
face, sometimes  forming  a  tumor  of  considerable  dimensions.  It 
is  peculiarly  prone  to  ulcerate,  and  after  ulceration  has  occurred  it 
may  go  on  extending,  the  infiltrated  edges  gradually  giving  way. 
The  structure  of  the  gumma  has  been  described  and  illustrated  at 
p.  150. 
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TROPHONEUROSES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

We  include  under  this  heading  lesions  of  the  skin  in  which,  by 
reason  of  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  such  changes  occur  in 
the  nutritive  processes  as  to  lead  to  definite  anatomical  results. 
The  existence  of  separate  trophic  nerves  for  the  skin  has  not  been 
anatomically  demonstrated.  But  there  are  evidences,  especially  in 
pathological  processes,  that  trophic  centres  exist,  and  that  fibres 
convey  impulses  of  this  kind  to  the  cutaneous  surface.  The 
ganglia  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  and  the  similar 
Uasserian  ganglion  seem  to  contain  trophic  centres,  and  the  trophic 
fibres  are  either  identical  with  the  sensory  ones  or  run  along  with 
them. 

(1)  Herpes. — This  disease  is  typically  of  nervous  origin.  It  is 
commonly  accompanied  by  neuralgia,  and  in  its  site  it  nearly 
always  follows  the  distribution  of  a  single  nerve-stem.  It  appears, 
for  instance,  in  the  course  of  an  intercostal  nerve,  or  occupies  one 
side  of  the  face  in  the  area  of  distribution  of  the  fifth. 
'  The  eruption  in  the  skin  is  in  the  form  of  vesicles  which  some- 
what rapidly  pass  through  a  series  of  changes.  There  is  first  a 
group  of  slight  elevations  occupying  a  reddened  patch  of  skin,  and 
each  of  these  rapidly  develops  a  vesicle;  in  a  few  days  the  vesicle 
dries  up  into  a  crust,  under  which  fresh  epidermis  is  formed.  In 
its  details  the  eruption  is  inflammatory.  There  are  hypenemia  and 
cedema  of  the  papillary  layer  of  the  skin.  The  serous  exudation 
collects  in  the  Malpiffhian  layer  of  the  epidermis,  separating  its  cells 
just  as  in  the  case  ot  the  smallpox  eruption.  The  vesicle  is  divided 
by  a  network  composed  of  the  elongated  and  contorted  epidermic 
cells,  which  often  present  clear  spaces  or  vacuoles  in  their  sub- 
stance. In  the  serous  contents  of  the  vesicles  there  are  leucocytes, 
and  these  may  accumulate  till  the  fluid  approaches  to  the  nature 
of  pus.  The  papillary  layer  is  also  frequently  the  seat  of  infiltra- 
tion with  round  cells.  Occasionally  there  is  hemorrhage,  and  the 
papillary  layer  of  the  skin  may  be  destroyed,  so  that  when  healing 
occurs  by  granulation  a  cicatrix  may  be  the  result. 

The  nervous  origin  of  herpes  has  been  abundantly  established. 
Direct  injury  to  a  nerve,  as  by  a  gunshot  or  other  wound,  may 
cause  it.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that,  in  this  case,  the  inflammatory 
process  in  the  wound  irritates  the  nerve,  and  the  cutaneous  in- 
flammation may  be  regarded  as  due  to  the  irritation  of  trophic 
fibres.  Spontaneous  herpes,  and  especially  herpes  zoster,  has 
been  found  associated  with  inflammations  of  the  intervertebral  or 
Gasserian  ganglia,  but  it  has  been  questioned  whether  the  trophic 
centres  have  actually  their  seat  there. 

The  herpetic  eruption  may  arise  from  disease  of  the  spinal  cord 
and  brain.  In  the  case  of  the  cord  it  is  chiefly  in  locomotor  ataxia 
that  we  meet  with  herpes,  and  the  eruption  is  accompanied  by  the 
severe  pains  characteristic?  of  that  disease.  We  know  that  in  loco- 
motor ataxia  it  is  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  that  are 
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affected,  and  this  would  indicate  that  the  cutaneous  trophic  centres 
or  fibres  run  in  these  parts,  while  the  coincidence  of  neuralgic 
pains  also  indicates  a  sensory  locality.  It  is  here  again  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  lesion  producing  the  herpes  is  an  irritative  one,  aa 
indicated  by  the  violent  coincident  pains. 

But  we  may  have  herpetic  eruptions  from  disease  in  the  brain. 
There  are  cases  recorded  in  which  one-half  of  the  body  was 
affected,  and  in  some  of  these  there  was  a  hemiplegia  due  to  a 
coarse  lesion  in  the  brain.  It  is  clear  that  there  must  be  trophic 
fibres  and  centres  in  the  brain  as  well  as  in  the  cord,  and  their 
irritation  may  lead  to  herpes.  There  are  also  a  few  cases  on 
record  of  universal  or  nearly  universal  herpes,  as  if  a  general 
centre  for  the  whole  body  were  irritated. 

(2)  Glossy  Skin. — This  name  was  applied  by  Paget  to  a  condi- 
tion which  he  observed  in  connection  with  injuries  or  wounds  of 
the  nerves.  There  is  here  again  indication  of  irritation  of  the 
nerves,  as  there  is  always  neuralgic  pain,  described  by  Mitchell  as 
burning  pain.  The  condition  also  occurs  sometimes  after  an  attack 
of  herpes  (Paget),  and  it  may  be  associated  with  eczema.  It  may 
also  follow  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  (Mitchell). 

The  disease  occurs  mainly  in  the  nand,  and  especially  in  the 
fingers.  The  affected  fingers  "are  usually  tapering,  smooth,  hair- 
less, almost  devoid  of  wrinkles,  glossy,  pink  or  ruddy,  or  blotched 
as  if  with  permanent  chilblains"  (Paget).  The  most  striking  pecu- 
liarity is  the  shining,  glossy  appearance  of  the  surface,  as  if  it  had 
been  varnished.  The  comparison  to  chilblains  is  usually  applicable, 
but  sometimes  the  appearance  is  rather  that  of  highly  polished 
scars,  and  the  condition  resembles  that  in  morphoea.  In  the  aftected 
part  the  hairs  mostly  disappear,  and  the  nails  undergo  peculiar 
changes.  The  latter  become  greatly  curved,  much  more  than  in 
cases  of  phthisis,  while  the  skm  at  the  root  of  the  nail  becomes 
retracted,  leaving  the  sensitive  matrix  partly  exposed.  The  dis- 
ease affects  mainly  the  fingers  and  toes,  but  it  may  extend  to  the 
palm  of  the  han^  or  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  The  histological 
details  in  this  condition  are  unknown. 

(3)  MoRPn(EA  AND  Scleroderma. — These  names  are  applied  to 
denote  conditions  which  are  sometimes  regarded  as  of  a  aifterent 
nature,  but  the  presumption  is  that  they  are  virtually  the  same 
disease. 

The  nervous  origin  of  the  disease  has  been  brought  prominently 
forward  by  Ilutchinson  on  the  ground  that  it  usually  occurs  in 
defined  patches,  often  distinctly  following  the  distribution  of  par- 
ticular nerves.  But  sometimes  the  disease  is  more  extensive,  and 
it  may  be  almost  universal.  The  same  may  be  said,  however,  as 
regards  herpes,  and  it  does  not  invalidate  the  supposition  of  its 
nervous  origin. 

When  the  disease  is  in  the  form  of  patches  it  is  often  described 
as  MORPHCEA  or  Addison's  keloid.     The  patches  have  the  char- 
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acters  of  induration  and  stiffening  of  the  skin;  they  are  mostly 
white  and  ivory-like,  but  may  have  a  yellowish  or  mottled  appear- 
ance. The  greatest  peculiarity  is  the  hardness,  as  if  the  skin  were 
frozen.  The  skin  is  sometimes  bound  down  to  the  parts  beneath, 
the  induration  extending  to  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  even 
deeper,  and  in  that  case  there  may  be  considerable  interference 
with  motion  and  even  deformity  of  limbs  from  contraction  of  the 
skin. 

In  the  more  diffuse  form  of  scleroderma  proper,  extensive 
tracts  of  skin  are  sometimes  involved,  such  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  face,  the  arms,  etc.  In  a  case  observed  by  the  author,  the 
face,  chest,  and  both  forearms  and  hands  were  affected,  and  dry 
gangrene  had  occurred  in  the  fingers,  which  had  a  stiff*  blact 
appearance. 

In  its  anatomical  details  the  skin  presents  characters  which  may 
be  summarized  as  atrophy  with  chronic  inflammation.  The  pa- 
pillae are  mostly  flattened,  and  the  cutis  thinner  than  normal,  but 
it  is  composed  of  more  homogeneous  connective  tissue  than  usual, 
having  somewhat  the  characters  of  cicatricial  tissue,  dnd  less 
fibrous  than  that  of  the  normal  skin.  This  condition  extends 
somewhat  to  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  where  the  fat  is  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  atrophied,  apparently  by  the  encroachment  of  the 
connective  tissue.  The  hairs  are  also  atrophied  in  the  affected 
areas,  and  there  is  said  to  be  alopecia  when  the  patches  extend  to 
the  hairy  scalp.  The  evidence  of  chronic  inflammation  is  the 
existence  of  abundant  nuclei  in  the  altered  skin.  These  are  usu- 
ally aggregated  around  the  bloodvessels,  but  they  are  also  seen 
around  sebaceous  glands  and  under  the  rete  Malpighii. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  changes  here  are  to  a 

Sreat  extent  comparable  to  those  which  occur  in  muscle  after 
estruction  of  its  trophic  centres;  there  is  atrophy  with  chronic 
inflammation. 

An  endeavor  has  been  made  to  associate  this  disease  with  stasis 
of  lymph,  and  relate  it  to  elephantiasis.  Some  also  regard  it  as 
allied  to  leprosy.  We  have  already  seen  that  both  elephantiasis 
and  leprosy  are  diseases  probably  dependent  on  specific  irritants, 
and  that  they  are  endemic  in  particular  localities,  whereas  this  is 
in  no  sense  true  in  regard  to  scleroderma. 

Allied  to  scleroderma  in  the  general  characters  of  the  lesion  in 
the  skin  is  the  condition  commonly  designated  sclerema  neona- 
torum. In  this  disease  the  skin,  usually  of  the  lower  extremities, 
is  hard  and  swollen,  so  that  movement  of  the  limbs  is  curtailed. 
When  it  persists  for  some  time  the  skin  may  be  like  parchment. 
In  the  earlier  stages  the  skin  is  oedematous,  while  in  the  later 
there  is  thickening  from  new  formation  of  connective  tissue.  The 
disease  occurs,  as  the  name  implies,  in  new-born  children,  being 
sometimes  congenital.  The  children  are  weakly  and  usually  die 
in  a  few  days. 
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(4)  Bedsores. — ^Besides  the  ordinary  bedsores  which  occur  in 
persons  who  lie  long  in  one  position,  especially  when  cleanliness 
18  not  attended  to,  there  are  some  which  are  obviously  related  to 
nervous  lesions.  The  acute  decubitus  is  met  with  in  connection 
with  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord  or  brain,  usually  in  severe  cases, 
such  as  cerebral  hemorrhage  or  injury  to  the  cord.  The  appear- 
ances presented  in  the  skm  are  those  of  an  acute  phlegmonous 
inflammation  with  sloughing.  At  first  there  are  simple  cedema  and 
hyperemia,  but  vesication  follows  and  deep  ulceration.  The 
sloughing  may  extend  to  the  muscles,  tendons,  etc.,  sometimes 
laying  bare  the  bones.  These  acute  bedsores  imply  a  grave  lesion 
of  the  trophic  fibres,  and  there  are  indications  that  these  follow 
the  course  of  the  sensory  fibres.  Bedsores  have  been  observed, 
for  instance,  in  unilateral  lesions  of  the  cord  where  there  were 
paralysis  of  motion  on  one  side  and  anaesthesia  on  the  other;  in 
that  case  the  bedsores  are  on  the  antesthetic  side. 


HYPERTROPHIES  AND  TUMORS  OF  THE  SKIN. 

The  Callosity  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  horny  epidermis  occur- 
ring where  the  parts  are  exposed  to  unusual  friction.  It  is  a  true 
hypertrophy,  being  a  direct  provision  of  nature  to  protect  the  true 
skin  from  the  excessive  friction  to  which  it  is  exposed.  The  best 
example  of  the  callosity  is  in  the  horny  hands  of  workmen,  but  it 
is  often  seen  in  the  feet,  at  points  which  are  much  exposed  to 
pressure. 

The  CORN  (cLAVUs)  is  closely  related  to  the  callosity.  Here,  also, 
there  is  friction,  but  it  is  associated  with  compression.  It  occurs 
chiefly  in  the  foot,  where  there  is  a  concentric  pressure  from  ill- 
fitting  boots,  and  friction  against  either  the  boot  or  a  neighboring 
toe.  There  is,  as  in  the  former  case,  an  excessive  new  formation 
of  horny  epidermis,  but,  by  the  concentric  pressure,  the  layers  of 
epidermis  have  their  directions  changed,  and  growing  against  each 
other  are  projected  inward  towards  the  cutis.  There  is  thus  an 
ingrowing  kernel  of  hard  horny  epidermis  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  name  of  corn.  The  cutis  is  irritated  and  undergoes  atrophy. 
Around  the  kernel  the  epidermis  is  always  thickened,  the  condi- 
tion being  like  that  of  the  callosity. 

Ichthyosis. — This  is  a  disease  which  apparently  owes  its  origin 
to  a  congenital  defect  in  the  structure  of  the  skin.  The  disease 
itself  is  sometimes  manifest  at  birth,  but  if  not  it  begins  in  the 
earlier  years  of  life,  gradually  extends  over  the  whole  body,  and 
continues  during  life. 

It  consists,  anatomically,  in  an  exaggeration  of  the  horny  layer 
of  the  epidermis,  which  is  sometimes  greatly  thickened.  The 
thickened  horny  layer  forms  scales  of  larger  or  smaller  size,  some- 
times producing  merely  a  furfuraceous  exfoliation,  but  in  more 
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severe  cases  giving  rise  to  large  plates  like  fish-scales.  From  this 
latter  appearance  the  name  of  the  disease  is  derived.  The  scales 
do  not  consist  entirely  of  epidermis,  but  contain  sebaceous  material, 
which  is  sometimes  so  abundant  as  to  give  the  scales  a  polished 
appearance  like  mother-of-pearl.  The  large  scales  may  be  fixed  in 
their  peripheral  or  middle  parts,  and  project  considerably  at  their 
edges,  so  as  to  give  an  imbricated  appearance.  The  milder  forms 
of  the  disease,  in  which  there  is  little  more  than  an  excessive 
scaliness  of  the  surface,  are  often  included  under  the  designation 
ICHTHYOSIS  SIMPLEX  or  XERODERMA,  whilc  the  morc  severe  forms,  in 
which  there  are  prominent  scales,  are  distinguished  by  the  name' 

ICHTHYOSIS  CORNEA  Or  ICHTHYOSIS  HYSTRIX. 

In  the  milder  forms  the  cutis  is  not  markedly  aflfected,  but  in 
some  cases  the  papillae  are  greatly  elongated.  The  substance  of 
the  corium  is  often  atrophied,  and  the  subcutaneous  fat  deficient. 

The  COMMON  WART  may  be  variously  regarded  either  as  a  tumor 
or  a  hypertrophy  of  the  skin.  There  are  warts  which  have  dis- 
tinctly the  characters  of  tumors,  presenting  specialties  of  structure 
and  growth  which  entitle  them  to  that  designation.  But  the 
common  wart,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  local  exaggeration 
of  the  normal  structures  and  occurring  in  numbers  in  the  same 
person,  has  more  doubtfully  the  characters  which  we  ascribe  to  a 
morbid  growth.  A  group  of  papillte  are  elongated,  and  the  epi- 
dermis over  them  thickened,  so  that  the  characters  are  those  of  a 
hard  papilloma.  The  horn  is  of  similar  structure  to  the  wart,  but 
the  papillae  are  usually  more  elongated,  while  the  horny  layer  of 
the  epidermis  forms  a  more  consistent  mass  which  grows  into  a 
prominent  outgrowth. 

The  TRUE  Keloid  is  an  elevation  of  the  skin  which  has  in  its 
marginal  parts  branching  processes  extending  out.  There  are 
evidently  considerable  contraction  and  dragging  on  the  part  of  the 
central  tumor  and  of  the  radiating  processes,  so  that  the  skin  is 

fmckered  around  as  in  the  case  of  a  contracting  cicatrix.  The 
esion  has  many  of  the  characters  of  a  definite  tumor.  It  is  com- 
posed in  the  fully  developed  state  of  dense  connective  tissue  which 
may  be  unduly  cellular.  The  new  formation  has  its  seat  in  the 
deeper  layers  of  the  cutis,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  papillary  layer 
is  intact.  In  the  earlier  stages  it  consists  mainly  of  spindle  cells, 
and  Virchow  therefore  regarded  it  as  a  sarcoma.  The  analogy  to 
the  sarcomas  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  tumor  recurs  on  re- 
moval. The  most  common  site  of  keloid  is  the  front  or  back  of 
the  chest,  but  it  is  found  in  other  parts. 

The  name  false  keloid  is  sometimes  used  to  designate  a  condi- 
tion which  occurs  in  soars.  A  localized  thickening,  usually  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  cicatrix,  as  from  a  burn  or  an  ulcer,  presents 
itself,  and  there  are  raised  processes  passing  out  from  it  as  in  the 
true  keloid. 
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Soft  Warts  and  Pigmented  Moles  {ncevi  pigmentosi), — These  are 
very  often  congenital,  or  they  occur  very  early  in  life,  and  usually 
remain  stationary  throughout  life.  They  are  smaller  or  larger 
elevations  of  the  skin,  either  colorless  or  pigmented,  and  frequently 
beset  with  hairs.  They  present  a  somewhat  peculiar  structure, 
especially  considering  that  they  exist  unchanged  for  many  years. 
They  are  covered  by  epidermis  which  shows  little  difference  from 
the  normal.  But  instead  of  the  normal  tissue  of  the  cutis  beneath 
the  epidermis,  there  are  masses  of  cells  separated  by  connective 
tissue.  The  cells  in  these  nests  are  usually  large  and  resemble 
epithelial  cells  or  large  sarcomatous  cells.  The  presumption  is 
that  these  structures  are  really  survivals  of  the  foetal  condition, 
and  their  importance  in  relation  to  tumors  has  already  been 
referred  to  at  p.  171.  In  their  structure  it  will  be  observed  that 
these  warts  are  much  more  like  tumors  than  the  ordinary  warts, 
and  that  their  tissue  conforms  to  that  of  the  cellular  tumors,  prob- 
ably the  sarcomas. 

MoLLuscuM  CoNTAGiosuM. — This  name  is  applied  to  little  growths 
of  the  skin,  occurring  chiefly  on  the  face  ana  showing  a  preference 
for  the  eyelids,  but  sometimes  extending:  so  as  to  be  almost  uni- 
versal over  the  body.  It  will  be  inferred  that  the  growths  are 
multiple.  The  individual  ones  have  been  compared  to  pearl 
buttons,  which  they  resemble  in  their  circular  shape  and  central 
depression,  but  they  are  usually  pink  in  color.  There  is  consider- 
able elevation  of  the  little  growth,  and,  although  generally  sessile, 
it  sometimes  becomes  pedunculated  and  may  even  drop  off. 

In  the  centre  of  the  elevation  a  depression  is  visible  which  is  the 
orifice  of  a  sebaceous  gland,  and  the  tumor  consists  of  an  enlarged 
sebaceous  gland.  A  section  of  the  growth  shows  the  exaggerated 
lobules  of  the  gland,  while  within  there  is  an  irregular  cavity  con- 
taining white  sebaceous  material  which  sends  prolongations  into 
the  gland  lobules.  The  lobules  of  the  gland  consist  of  epithelium, 
the  peripheral  cells  of  which  are  cylindrical.  In  the  midst  of  the 
sebaceous  material  are  found  peculiar  glancing  bodies,  compared  to 
swollen  starch-granules. 

The  disease  depends  on  some  virus,  and,  as  the  name  implies,  it 
is  contagious.  It  generally  occurs  in  groups  in  the  same  person, 
as  if  spreading,  and  several  members  of  the  same  family,  or  several 
persons  living  together,  are  usually  affected  simultaneously.  It  is 
usually  seen  in  children,  but  occurs  also  in  adults. 

Fibroma  Molluscum. — This  condition  is  to  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  that  just  mentioned.  We  have  here  also  multiple 
growths,  but  they  are  definite  fibrous  tumors  having  their  seat  of 
origin  in  the  cutis.  When  small  they  may  lie  embedded  in  the 
cutis,  but  as  they  increase  in  size  they  become  prominent,  and 
may  finally  assume  a  pendulous  condition.  They  are  sometimes 
present  in  enormous  numbers,  the  individual  growths  varying  in 
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Size  from  very  small  tumors  up.  to  those  having  even  the  bulk  of 
a  man's  head. 

The  epidermis  is  usually  unchanged  on  the  surface  of  the  tumor. 
The  tumor  consists  of  connective  tissue  in  which  there  may  be  an 
excess  of  small  spindle-shaped  cells.  To  the  naked  eye  all  the 
characters  of  a  hard  fibroma  are  presented. 

It  appears  from  the  observations  of  Recklinghausen  that  these 
multiple  fibromas  of  the  skin  are  often  associated  with  multiple 
fibromas  of  the  nerves.  The  structure  in  the  two  cases  is  the 
same,  namely,  a  soft  connective  tissue,  rather  more  cellular  than 
normal.  The  fibromas  of  the  nerves  are  often  described  as  neu- 
romas, but,  as  they  contain  no  new-formed  nerve-tissue,  they  are 
false  neuromas.  From  these  observations  there  seems  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  tumors  in  the  skin  have  their  origin  in  the  nerves 
of  the  skin,  and  that  they  also  are  primarily  false  neuromas. 
Looking  to  this  probable  origin  of  these  tumors,  they  may,  per- 
haps, along  with  those  of  the  nerves,  be  grouped  as  multiple 
NEUROFIBROMAS.  In  scvcral  cases  of  this  kind  a  distinct  hereditary 
tendency  has  been  observed,  and  some  of  the  tumors  are  often 
congenital. 

Elephantiasis. — This  condition  has  been  already  described  at 
p.  176.  It  may  be  added  here  that  a  condition  somewhat  resem- 
bling elephantiasis,  and  designated  lymph-scrotum,  is  sometimes 
brought  about  by  obstruction  of  the  lymphatics.  There  are  dilata- 
tion of  the  lymphatics  and  formation  of  vesicles,  and  there  may 
be,  after  a  time,  a  thickening  of  the  skin,  but  without  the  attacks 
of  acute  inflammation  characteristic  of  elephantiasis.  This  con- 
dition (which  has  been  named  elephantiasis  lymphangiectodes)  is 
usually  the  result  of  the  filaria  in  the  lymphatics,  and  has  already 
been  referred  to  (see  p.  282). 

Xanthoma,  or  Xanthelasma. — This  name  is  applied  to  slight 
elevations  of  the  skin  of  a  yellowish  color.  They  occur  mostly 
on  the  eyelids,  where  they  appear  as  firm  yellow  patches,  which 
are  usually  quite  flat,  but  may  be  slightly  tuberculated.  They 
consist  of  firm  connective  tissue  in  which  finely  divided  fat-gran- 
ules are  abundantly  present.  The  latter  give  the  opaque  yellow 
character  to  the  lesion. 

Of  the  remaining  simple-tissue  tumors,  the  lipoma  is  common, 
originating  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  The  myxoma  is  not  infre- 
quent, and  the  enchondroma  and  osteoma  very  unusual.  The 
ANGIOMA  of  the  skin  is  common  as  the  congenital  nsevus  (see 
p.  193). 

Sarcoma. — This  form  of  tumor  is  of  somewhat  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  we  may  have  round-celled  or  spindle-celled  growths, 
which  sometimes  assume  considerable  dimensions.  We  have 
already  seen  that  sarcomas  sometimes  originate  from  soft  warts  or 
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moles,  and,  when  they  do  so,  they  frequently  present  a  similar 
structure  to  that  described  above,  namely,  masses  of  large  round 
cells  in  a  stroma.  To  this  form  the  name  alveolar  barcoua  is 
applicable.  Sarcomas  originating  from  moles  are  peculiarly  apt 
to  be  pigmented. 

Sarcomas  rarely  occur  as  secondary  tumors  in  the  skin,  bnt  a 
case  is  known  to  the  author  where  multiple  tumors  composed  of 
round-celled  tissue  formed  at  intervals  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue 
and  some  of  them  disappeared.  These  were  either  round-celled 
Barcomas  or  lymphosarcomas. 

Cancers. — The  epithelioma  of  the  skin  forms  the  majority  of 
the  flat-celled  epitheliomas,  and  it  has  been  already  referi'cd  to  at 
p.  215. 

In  the  skin,  two  forms  of  epithelioma  have  been  distinguished, 
one  in  which  the  cancer  cylinders  tend  to  penetrate  deeply  into 
subjacent  structures,  and  the  other  in  which  there  is  rather  a 
tendency  to  extend  along  the  surface.  The  one  form  is  sometimes 
called  inEltrating  cancer,  the  other  flat  cancer. 

The  inflltrating;  epithelial  cancer  has  its  most  familiar  seat  in 
the  lower  lip.     Beginning  as  a  slight  thickening,  it  gradually 

Fig.  844. 


extends,  producing  a  knotted,  thick  appearance.  The  surface 
ulcerates,  and  a  scab  forms.  On  making  a  section  through  such 
a  tumor  an  appearance  is  presented  as  of  a  wart  growing  inwards, 
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and  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed  has  a  brittle,  crumbling 
appearance.  Under  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  at  the  margin  that 
the  epidermis  is  growing  downwards,  the  growing  cells  having  the 
characters  of  those  of  the  rete  mucosum  (see  Fig.  334).  The 
growth  is  in  cj'linders,  and  as  it  progresses  there  seems  to  be  a 
mutual  pressure  of  the  cylinders,  causing  great  compression  of 
the  central  cells.  To  this  cause,  and  perhaps  also  to  a  tendency 
to  degeneration  on  the  part  of  the  cells,  is  due  the  formation  of 
the  peculiar  glistening  epithelial  globes,  or  laminated  capsules, 
which  are  so  prominent  in  many  cases  (Fig.  835).     These  globes 

Fio.  835. 


Parta  rrom  in  epithelioma,  a,  imlated  epithclliil  cells;  b,  &  ojlinder  composed  of  epi. 
dermii,  and  vitb  man;  iBmin&lad  cspiutei;  r,  ■  liminaled  upiule  opened  out  so  M  to  abow 
the  cells  compoaing  It.  From  s  freab  praparallon  witb  tba  nddltion  oC  dilute  noeKo  aoid. 
X  400.    [Billroth.) 

consist  of  epidermic  cells  wrapped  round  a  common  centre,  and, 
when  they  are  disintegrated,  the  colls  may  retain  their  curved 
shapes.     The  epithelial  cylinders  may  penetrate  very  deeply,  and 


usually  cauae  great  irritation,  evidenced  bj  the  presence  of  round 
cella  in  the  tissue,  as  in  Fig.  336. 

In  the  Bcrotum  the  cancer  is  very  much  as  it  is  in  the  lips,  having 
the  infiltrating  character.  It  is  met  with  principally  in  chimney- 
sweepers, but  also  in  Glasgow  among  workera  in  paratBn  refineries. 


Portions  of  thrm  ojlindsri 


At  the  edges  of  the  scrotal  cancers  there  is  often  some  enlargement 
of  the  papillie. 

In  other  parts  of  the  skin  it  is  generally  the  flat  form  which  is 
met  with.  The  epithelioma  tends  to  spread  laterally  rather  than 
deeply,  so  that  it  may  come  to  cover  a  considerable  surface,  which 
is  often  circular  in  form,  with  raised  warty-looking  edges.  On 
examining  these  edges  under  the  microscope  it  is  often  seen  that 
there  are  series  of  elongated  papillte.  The  central  parts  are 
ulcerated,  but  even  here  there  is  an  appearance  aa  if  papilla*  had 
been  cut  off  at  their  bases.  Sometimes  these  tlat  cancers  appear  to 
take  origin  in  the  sebaceous  glands,  and  to  grow  rather  by  an 
exaggeration  of  them  than  of  the  surface  epithelium.  All  flat 
cancers  of  the  skin  grow  slowly,  and  sometimes  they  cicatrize  in 
their  central  parts  while  slowly  extending  at  their  edges. 

In  the  flat  form  ulceration  very  often  overtakes  to  a  large  extent 
the  new  formation,  so  that  the  lesion  presents  itself  as  an  ulcer 
with  infiltrated  margins,  and  is  often  called  bodebt  ulcer.  Some- 
times healing  occurs  in  the  central  parts,  a  cicatrix  forming,  while 
the  ulcer  extends  peripherally.    At  other  times  the  ulcer  goes  on 
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extending.  In  these  cases  with  the  ulceration  there  is  a  great  new 
formation  of  inflammatory  tissue,  and  this  may  greatly  obscure  tlie 
epithelial  elements,  which,  however,  are  to  be  fouud  in  nests  of 
large  flat  cells.  The  flat  ulcerating  form  occurs  mostly  in  old 
people,  and  does  not  usually  lead  to  secondary  tumors  in  the  lym- 
phatic glands.  The  rodent  ulcer  occurs  on  the  face,  especially  on 
the  eyelids  and  side  of  nose. 

Ordinary  cancer  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  skin,  but  caaee 
have  been  observed  to  which  the  names  acirrhue  and  soft  cancer 
have  been  given.  Fighented  cancers  are  of  occaBional  occurrence, 
and  they  are  of  importance  on  account  of  their  tendency  to  form 
secondary  tumors,  first  in  the  lymphatic  glands  and  then  through- 
out the  body.  They  are,  however,  much  less  frequent  than 
melanotic  sarcomas,  with  which  they  are  apt  to  be  confused. 


PARASITIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

We  have  already  seen  that  certain  forms  of  inHammation  are 
associated  with  the  presence  of  micro-organisms,  especially  the 
infective  inflammations.  We  saw  also  that  leprosy  depends  on  a 
epeciflc  bacillus.     These  do  not  require  further  treatment  here. 

Fdngi  arc  present  iu  three  forms  in  the  skin.  It  has  already 
been  indicated  that  many  arc  of  opinion  that  the  same  fungus 
is  at  the  basis  of  all  three  forms,  and  that  this  fungus  is  the  oidium 
lactis.  But  if  this  be  the  case  it  seems  strange  that  the  three 
varieties  keep  perfectly  distinct,  and  that  when  the  diseases  are 
communicated  from  person  to  person  they  do  not  interchange. 

1.  Tinea  Favosa  or  Favos. — This  is  a  disease  chiefly  of  the 
hairy  scalp,  although  it  occurs  on  other  parts  of  the  skin  and  also 


Tba  fungui  in  fkiaa.    Short  thrMdi  »re  ibown.    x  350. 

in  the  nails.    On  the  scalp  it  forms  crusts  which  at  first  are  isolated 
and  about  the  size  of  split-peas.     They  are  circular  in  shape,  pale- 
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yellow  in  color,  and  dimpled  in  the  centre  through  which  a  hair  or 
nair8  generally  pass.  When  removed  the  crusts  are  usually  seen 
to  he  somewhat  cup-shaped,  the  convexity  of  the  cup  being  next 
the  skin,  the  latter  presenting  a  corresponding  depression.  If  the 
cups  be  divided  with  a  knife  they  are  seen  to  have  a  porous 
appearance,  the  interstices  being  filled  with  air,  and  they  are 
brittle,  bo  that  they  can  be  easily  oroken  down  in  water. 

The  crusts  are  formed  of  fungus  along  with  epidermic  scales 
and  their  debris.  The  fungus  is  the  achobion  Schoenleinii,  in  the 
form  for  the  moat  part  of  short  tubes  (Fig.  337)  with  rows  of 
conidia  spores.  The  proper  mycelium  is  not  jointed,  but  the 
receptaeula  are.  The  fungus  appears  to  begin  its  growth  in  the 
hair-follicles,  enveloping  the  hair  and  passing  into  it.     It  also 


Hair  from  tinea  toDsarani.     Tbe  abaft  la  penetrated  and  broken  ap  bj  iparei.    X  3&0. 

passes  into  the  hair-sheath  and  epidermis  around,  separating  the 
cells  and  destroying  them.  It  has  its  sent  thus  in  the  first  instance 
beneath  the  horny  layer,  which  may  be  continuous  over  it.     It 
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does  not  invade  the  true  skin,  but  the  cruet  may  cause  inflamma- 
tion around  it  which  may  go  on  to  suppuration  and  ulceration. 
As  a  rule,  however,  it  onlj-  affects  the  epidermic  structures,  the 
hairs  being  largely  destroyed  where  the  crusts  are  developed. 

When  it  attacks  the  nail,  it  forms  a  yellow  crust,  the  tissue  of 
the  nail  being  opened  out  and  softened  hy  the  fnngue  penetrating 
between  the  horny  cells. 

2.  Tinea  Tonsurans. — This  is  also  a  disease  chiefly  of  the  scalp, 
hut  the  same  fungus  attacks  the  beard  and  the  parts  of  the  body 
devoid  of  hair.  The  disease  is  therefore  divisible  into  three  forma, 

TINEA  TONSURANS  PROPER,  TINEA  SYCOSIS,  and  TINEA  MARQINATA. 

In  tinea  tonsurans,  or  ringworm,  there  are  circular  patches  on 
the  scalp,  in  which  the  hairs  are  short  and  small,  as  if  the  hair 
had  been  badly  cut.  The  fungus,  called  the  trichophyton  ton- 
surans, is  here  chiefly  in  the  form  of  spores  (see  Fig,  338)  which 
infiltrate  the  hair  and  its  sheath,  as  well  as,  to  a  less  extent,  the 
epidermis  around.  The  mycelium  is  only  represented  hy  short 
threads.  The  hair-shaft  is  greatly  penetrated  by  the  spores,  which 
break  it  up. 

In  tinea  sycosis,  or  ringworm  of  the  beard,  the  fungus  is  again 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  spores  in  the  hairs  and  hair-iollicles,  but 
here  it  produces  great  irritation,  so  that  pustules  and  papules 
form. 

In  tinea  marginata,  or  ringworm  of  the  bodf,  there  arc  patches 
generally  more  or  less  circular  or  crescentic  in  shape,  and  consist- 
ing of  vesicles  on  a  raised  surface,  or  simply  scalv  elevations.  In 
this  form  the  fungus  develops  mycelium  abundantly,  whose  threads 
pass  among  the  epidermic  cells.  The  spores  are  much  lees  abun- 
dant than  in  the  other  two  forms.  The  name  eczema  maroinatuh 
has  been  given  to  what  is  really  a  severe  form  of  the  condition 
which  we  are  now  considering. 


3.  Pityriasis  Versicolor. — In  this  disease  there  are  patches  of 
a  yellowish  or  dark-brown  color  with  a  scaly  surface,  and  occur- 
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Tins  chiefly  on  the  trunk  in  adults.  If  the  surface  be  scraped, 
and  the  scaly  products  examined  under  the  microscope  (best  with 
the  addition  of  liquor  potassse,  both  in  this  case  and  the  others), 
there  will  be  found  epidermic  cells  with  the  elements  of  a  fun^^s, 
the  MiCROSPORON  FURFUR.  There  are  usually  abundant  mycelium 
threads,  and  the  spores  are  in  rounded  masses  which  have  been 
compared  to  bunches  of  grapes  (see  Fig.  339). 

Of  the  lesions  due  to  animal  parasites,  the  most  important  is 
scabies. 

Scabies. — This  disease  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of 
papules,  vesicles,  pustules,  and  other  signs  of  inflammation  due 
to  the  eflfects  of  the  acarus  scabiei  or  sarcoptes  hominis.  The 
female  of  this  insect  penetrates  into  the  substance  of  the  epidermis. 
It  forms  a  tunnel  for  itself  as  it  penetrates,  and  in  this  it  deposits 
ova  and  feces,  the  latter  in  the  form  of  brown  granules.  It  usually 
passes  through  the  horny  layer  into  the  rete  Malpighii,  sometimes 
approaching  the  surface  of  the  papillae.  It  opens  up  the  epidermis 
and  causes  irritation,  evidenced  by  intense  itching. 

The  inflammatory  conditions  are  the  result  partly  of  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  acarus  and  its  embryos,  which,  as  they  develop  from 
the  ova,  be^in  to  travel  along  the  tunnels,  and  partly  the  effect  of 
the  scratchmg  induced  by  the  itching.  The  primary  lesion  is  a 
papule  on  which  a  minute  furrow  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The 
papule  is  produced  by  the  opening  up  of  the  epidermis  and  swell- 
ing of  the  papillary  layer,  which  is  infiltrated  with  serous  fluid 
and  round  cells.  Vesicles  and  pustules  are  produced  when  the  in- 
flammation is  more  severe,  and  are  met  with  chiefly  in  children 
and  persons  with  delicate  skins. 

The  ACARUS  FOLLicuLORUM  is  an  insect  sometimes  met  with  in 
comedones. 

The  LARV^  OF  INSECTS  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  skin. 
The  ova  are  deposited  in  the  skin,  and  the  larvae  having  developed, 
may  traverse  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  for  a  considerable 
distance  till  they  present  at  some  part  and  are  squeezed  out  or  ex- 
tracted. They  may  produce  considerable  inflammations  in  the 
form  of  boils  or  swellings. 


ADDENDUM. 


ACTINOMYCOSIS. 

This  disease  should  have  been  considered  under  the  heading  of 
PARASITIC  FUNGI,  but  was  Overlooked. 

The  disease  occurs  chiefly  in  cattle,  and  occasionally  in  pigs,  but 
it  has  been  met  with  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  in  man.  It 
depends  on  the  existence  of  a  fungus  whose  exact  botanical  posi- 
tion is  unknown.  The  fungus  is  in  the  form  of  short  threads 
which  are  clubbed  at  their  extremities.  These  threads,  which  are 
perhaps  conidia,  are  arranged  in  a  radiating  fashion,  many  spring- 
ing from  a  common  centre,  with  their  clubbed  extremities  outr 
wards.  They  thus  form  peculiar  radiating  groups  of  a  globular 
or  oval  form,  which,  beinff  made  up  of  club-  or  wedge-shaped 
pieces,  present  a  peculiar  glandular  or  knobbed  surface,  like  that 
of  a  mulberry.  The  club-shaped  fibres  are  united  in  the  centre 
by  a  matted  mass  of  fibres,  which  may  be  the  mycelium.  It  i^ 
from  these  radiating  structures  that  the  fungus  has  received  its 
name  of  Ray-fungus  or  Actinomyces  (««r/f,  a  ray),  and  the  disease 
that  of  Actinomycosis. 

The  radiating  clumps  are  individualljjr  of  very  small  size,  like 
grains  of  dust,  but  they  are  usually  united  into  larger  masses  as 
the  heads  in  a  cauliflower  (Ponfick).  These  larger  masses  are  the 
characteristic  indications  of  the  disease,  appeanng  to  the  naked 
eye  as  yellow,  sulphur-colored  granules  in  the  midst  of  the 
structures  about  to  be  described. 

The  disease  was  first  described  and  named  by  Bollinger,  m 
1877,  he  having  distinguished  it  in  cattle,  in  which  it  seems  some- 
what common  in  certain  localities.  Its  occurrence  in  the  human 
subject  has  been  established,  chiefly  by  the  observations  of  Israel 
and  Ponfick. 

In  cattle  it  mostly  appears  as  a  tumor-like  swelling  of  the  jaw, 
most  commonly  the  lower  jaw.  It  grows  outwards  to  considerable 
dimensions,  forming  a  simple  or  lobulated  tumor.  After  a  time 
the  skin  gives  wa}',  and  a  prominent  projecting  mass  protrades, 
which  discharges  a  thick  pus  with  pieces  of  slough.  In  this  dis- 
charge are  visible  little  sulphur-yellow  granules,  which  are  some- 
what firm  in  consistence,  and  have  a  greasy  feeling.  These  are 
the  fungous  masses  already  described.  The  new  formation  ma/ 
extend  trom  the  jaw  to  the  tongue,  pharynx,  larynx,  oesophagus* 
stomach,  and  intestinal  wall. 
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The  disease  is  communicable  by  inoculation  from  one  animal  to 
another.  The  rabbit  and  dog  seem  to  be  incapable  of  inoculation, 
but  cattle  are  highly  susceptible.  It  may  be  produced  by  inocula- 
tion into  the  subcutaneous  or  intermuscular  tissue,  and  produces 
its  effects  in  a  very  striking  manner  when  inoculated  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  When  introduced  into  the  blood  it  produces 
typical  new  formations  in  the  lungs. 

In  man  the  disease  is  induced  apparently  by  accidental  inocula- 
tion, usually  by  a  wound  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
(as  from  extraction  of  a  tooth)  or  pharynx,  but  possibly  by  a  wound 
in  the  skin.  When  so  induced  it  produces  swellings,  as  in  cattle, 
but  these  do  not  usually  grow  to  such  bulky  tumors,  as  they  break 
down  more  readily  so  as  to  form  abscess-like  cavities  which  open 
externally  and  give  rise  to  fistulse.  The  disease  may  remain  local, 
affecting,  it  may  be,  the  jaws  and  surrounding  parts.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  extend  slowly  till  it  involves  the  bodies  of  the  verte- 
brse  or  tlie  pleura.  In  such  cases  the  introduction  is  probably  by 
the  pharynx.  In  these  internal  parts  it  produces  a  slow  inflam- 
matory process  with  exuberant  granulations  and  chronic  suppura- 
tion. When  it  affects  the  vertebrse,  which  it  seems  to  do  with 
peculiar  frequency,  these  become  carious,  and  a  chronic  abscess 
forms  w^hich  may  gradually  extend  to  the  surface  and  open  in  the 
lumbar  region  or  the  groin.  In  these  cases  the  person  becomes 
slowly  emaciated,  and  dies  after  months  or  years  from  exhaustion, 
sometimes  with  amyloid  disease.  In  some  cases  there  has  been  a 
metastasis,  so  that  abscess-like  formations  have  occurred  in  various 
organs,  and  the  case  has  been  like  one  of  pysemia.  In  all  these 
situations  the  sulphur-yellow  granules  are  found,  and  they  are  to 
be  recofi^nized  in  the  pus  of  the  abscesses,  etc. 

Lookmg  more  closely  at  the  anatomical  details  in  this  disease, 
it  is  clear  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  specific  irritant.  The  most 
direct  effect  of  the  action  of  this  irritant  is  the  formation  of 
granulation  tissue.  In  cattle  this  is  so  abundant  that  a  bulkj' 
tumor  is  produced,  which,  from  its  structure,  might  be  taken  for 
a  round-celled  sarcoma.  In  man  the  granulation  tissue  is  not  so 
exuberant,  although  produced  abundantly,  and  w^hen  the  abscesses 
find  their  way  to  the  surface  the  granulations  pout  at  the  opening 
like  those  of  a  sinus  leading  from  a  scrofulous  joint.  Looking  at 
this  great  new  formation  of  granulation  tissue  and  at  its  tendency 
to  break  down,  Pontick  has  suggested  that  the  disease  should  be 
placed  among  the  infective  tumors.  The  granulation  tissue  here 
resembles  that  in  the  infective  tumors,  not  only  in  its  exuberance 
and  tendency  to  break  down,  but  also  in  its  tendency  to  form  con- 
nective tissue  in  an  irregular  way.  In  the  midst  of  the  masses  of 
granulations  there  may  be  strands  of  coarse  connective  tissue. 
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ABSCESS  of  brain,  428 
Acarus  folliculorum,  284,  797  {oKopij 
a  mite) 
scabiei,  288,  797 
Achorion  Schoenleinii,  269  {&x^y  scurf) 
Acne,  oKi^y  the  highest  point,  the  bUxtni), 
773 
mentagra  (mentum,   the    chin,  and 
Aypa,    a    taking    or    affection),  or 
sycosis  (ovKoVf  a  fig),  774 
rosacea,  774 
Actinomyces  or  ray-ftingus,  798  (okWc,  a 

ray,  and  /^kw»  a  mushroom) 
Actinomycosis,  798 
Acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  164 

lungs  in,  616 
Acute  yellow  atrophy  of  liver,  686 
Addison's  disease,  oronzing  of  skin  in,  126 
Adenoma,  194  (afJ//v,  a  gland) 

mammary  glandular  tumor,  194 
mucous  polypi,  196 
of  liver,  196,  697 
of  prostate,  196 
of  thyroid,  196 
A^ue  cake,  367 
Air-embolism,  64 
Albuminous  infiltration,  116 
Albuminuria,  638  (albumen^  white  of  egg, 

and  ovpoVf  urine) 
Alimentary  canal,  introduction  to  diseases 

of,  626 
Alopecia,  766  (aXomTf^y  a  fox) 

areata,  766 
Alveolar  cancer,  221 
Amyloid  concretions,  135 
Amyloid  degeneration,  131  (ifivhjv^  fine 
meal,   and  etdoc,   likeness).      See    also 
under  individual  organs 
Amyloid  degeneration,  connective  tissue 

and  bloodvessels  affected  in,  132 
Amyloid  degeneration,  effects  of,  133 
localized,  134 
nature  of  the  process,  134 
substance,  characters  of,  131 
tests  of,  131 
Ansemia,  essential,  30  (a,  priv.,  and  a</m, 
blood) 
fatty  degeneration,  118 
fatty  heart,  etc.,  in,  31 
general,  28 
local,  38 
secondary,  31 
spontaneous,  29 


Anchylosis  of  joints,  756  {aytcOhjoi^y  a  stif- 
fening of  joints,  from  a}'id)?joCi  crooked) 
Aneurism,  by  anastomosis,  849  (avehpvofuiy 
fVom  av€vpi>vuy  I  dilate) 
causation  of,  842 
cirsoid,  349  (lupad^y  enlargement  of  a 

vein,  and  ndof,  like) 
condition  of  coats  of  vessels  in,  344 
condition  of  branches  at  seat  of,  346 
dissecting,  360 
effects  on  heart,  847 
effects  on  surrounding  parts,  847 
fUsiform  and  sacculated,  842 
localization  of,  844 
miliary  in  brain,  422 
of  cerebral  vessels  a  cause  of  hemor- 
rhage, 420,  421 
of  heart  and  valves,  817 
spurious,  349 
terminations  of,  348 
thrombi  in,  846 
traumatic,  849 
varicose,  361 
varieties  of,  849 
Angina,  acute  catarrhal,  684  (angina^  the 

quinsy,  from  ango^  I  cause  pain) 
Angioma,  198  (5}70f,  a  vessel) 
cavernous,  194 

of  liver,  696 
lymphatic,  194 
plexiform  or  capillary,  193 
venous  or  varicose  naevi,  194 
Angiosarcoma,  plexiform,   210  (iy>oc,  a 
vessel,  o&p^y  flesh,  and  plexus ^  a  plait- 
ing) 
Angular  curvature  of  the  spine,  744 

Animal  parasites,  260 

Anthracosis,   or  eoal-miner's    lung,    619 

(di^pof ,  coaH 
Anthrax,  242  (hvBpa^^  a  coal,  a  carbuncle). 

See  splenic  fever 
Aortic  msuflSciency,  323 
Aortic  obstruction  or  stenosis,  325 
Apoplectic  cyst  of  brain,  424 
Arterial    tension,   cause    of   increase    in 

Bri^ht's  disease,  640,  644 
Artenos,  atheromatous  patches  in,  332 

calcareous  infiltration  of,  838 

condition  in  Bright's  disease,  640 

effecta  of  ligature,  830 

fatty  degeneration  of  intima,  338 

syphilitic  diseases  of,  340 
Arteritis,  acute,  330  {apTtipia^  an  artery) 
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Arthritis,  756  {ap6pov,  a  joint) 
acute  rheumatic,  767 
chronic  rheumatic,  or  deformans,  758 
gouty,  758 
pyaemic,  767 
simple  acute,  756 
scrofulous  or  tubercular,  760 
Ascaris  lumbricoides,  278  {aoKapig^  an  in- 
testinal worm) 
mystax,  278 
Ascites,  697  (a<yiaJf,  a  bag) 

chylous,  608 
Ataxia,  hereditary,  396  (a,  priv.,  and  ra^/f, 

order) 
Atelectasis,  471  {arey^,  incomplete,  and 
iKToai^j  expansion) 
to  be  distinguished  from  condensation 
of  lung,  472 
Atheroma,  832  (aBifpofia^  a  tumor  fiill  of 
gruel-like  matter,  from  adfjpri^  fine 
meal) 
a  cause  of  gangrene,  107 
calcareous  plates  in,  334 
changes  in  middle  and  external  coats, 

886 
effect  on  circulation  of,  335 
in  cerebral  vessels,  a  cause  of  hemor- 
rhage, 421,  423 
Atheromatous  abscess  and  ulcer,  334 
Atrophy,   118    (d,  priv.,    and    rpf^,    I 
nourish) 
from  deficient  nutrition,  114 
from  disuse,  114 
from  fever,  114 
from  nervous  lesions,  115 
of  brain  in  general  paralysis,  430 
of  brain  in  hydrocephalus,  448 
of  half  the  face,  116 
physiological,  113 

BACILLUS,  227  (bacUlua,  a  little  staff) 
anthracis,  242 
cultivation  of,  248 
Pasteur's  observations,  262 
tuberculosis,  161 
Bacteria,  224  {jiaicrnpla^  a  rod) 
detection  of,  228 
forms  and  characters,  225 
influence  on  the  living  tissues,  229 
in  putrefying  or  septic  wounds,  230 
origin,  224 
Baldness,  765 
Bedsores,  787 
acute,  787 
Bile-ducts,  obstruction  of,  602 

results  of  obstruction,  602 
tumors  of,  603 
Biliary  abscesses,  603 
Bladder,  urinary,  calculi  and  concretions 
in,  666 
dilatation  of,  661 
diseases  of,  660 
diverticulum  of,  662 
extroversion  of,  660 
hemorrhage  from,  662 


Bladder,  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat, 
662 
inflammation  of,  663 
parasites  in,  666 
passive  hypenemia  of,  662 
perforation  and  rupture  of,  661 
tuberculosis  of,  664 
tumors  of,  665 
Blood-corpuscle-holding  cells,  59 
Blood  in  leukaemia,  66 
Bloodvessels,  acute  inflammation  of,  330 
chronic  endarteritis,  atheroma,  332 
diseases  of,  329 
Boil  or  flirun cuius,  776 
Bone,  absorption  of,  732 
cancer  of,  751 
cysts  of,  752 

deformities  of,  due  to  rickets,  726 
formation  of  sequestrum  (Lat.,  some- 
thing separated)  in  necrosis,  738 
formation  of  cloaca  (Lat ,  a  drain)  in 
necrosis,  739 

fummata  in,  740 
ealing  of  simple  fhu^tures,  736 

inflammations  of,  731 

introduction  to  diseases  of,  719 

metaplasia,  719 

necrosis  of,  738 

necrosis  from  phosphorus,  739 

normal  ossification,  724 

osteoblasts,  osteoclasts,  myeloplaques, 
and  Howship's  lacunce  m,  732 

parasites  of,  762 

partial  fractures  in  rickets,  727 

regeneration  of,  146 

results  of  hereditary  syphilis  in,  740 

rickets  or  rachitis,  721 

sarcoma  of,  750 

senile  atrophy  of,  72V> 

syphilitic  affections  of,  740 

transplantation  of,  146,  734 

tubercular  or  scrofulous  disease  of,  742 

tumors  of,  748 
Bone  and  cartilage,  new-formation  in  in- 
flammation, 101 
Bone-marrow,  affections  of,  371 

in  leukaamia,  68 
Bony  tumor.     See  Osteoma 
Bovine  tuberculosis,  164,  515 
Bothriocephalus  latus,  273  (/Jo^piov,  a  little 

pit,  and  xf^Xi^,  the  head) 
Brain,  abscess  of,  428 

anatomical    introduction  to  diseases 
of,  406 

convolutions,  409 

corona  radiata,  409 

crura,  407 

external  capsule,  409 

internal  capsule,  407 

nucleus  lenticularis,  409 

pons  Varolii,  407 

arteries  of,  412 

atrophy,  congenital  and  senile,  434 

degenerative  changes  in,  435 

delirium  of  fevers,  429 

disseminated  sclerosis,  429 
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Brain,  embolism,  50 

general  odema  of,  448 

general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  480 
emorrhage,  419.     See  cerebral  hem- 
orrhage 
inflanmiations  of.     See  encephalitis 
localization  of  syphilitic  lesions,  438 
nutritive  arteries,  418 
occlusion  of  arteries,  416 

in  chorea,  418 
oedema  ex  yacuo,  448 
parasites  in,  440 
scrofulous  tubercle  of,  159,  439 
secondary  degeneration  in,  414 
softening      (ramolissement),      white 

yellow,  and  red,  425 
syphilitic  disease  of  the  vessels,  437 
thrombosis    and    embolism    of    the 

vessels,  416 
thrombosis  of  the  sinuses,  418 
tumors  of,  438 
Brain  and  membranes,  syphilis  of,  435 
Bright's  disease  of  the  kicmeys,  624 
albuminuria  in,  638 
anatomical       and       histological 

changes  in,  627 
arterio-capillary      fibrosis,      641 
{hpTTjpla^  an  artery,  capilluSf  a 
hair,  and /fftro,  a  fibre) 
causes  of,  625 

changes  in  heart  and  arteries,  640 
distinction  into  parenchymatous 

and  interstitial  nephritis,  625 
general    introductory  considera- 
tions, 625 
glomerulo-nephritis,  627 
hemorrhages  in,  628 
uraemic  symptoms  in,  629 
interstitial  nephritis,  cysts  in,  635 
sclerosis  of  glomeruli  in,  634 
state  of  blo^vessels  in,  636 
state  of  tubules  in,  635 
increased  arterial  tension  in,  641, 

644 
cedema  from,  64 
relation  to  cold,  626 
gout,  626 

lead-poisoning,  626 
pregnancy,  627 
scarlet  fever,  626 
syphilis,  627 
tube-casts  in,  639 
Bronchial  croup,  469 
Bronchial  tubes,  affections  of,  465 

catarrh,  467 
Bronchiectasis,   466   {^f)6yx<Ki  the  wind- 
pipe, and  iKvaaiCf  expansion) 
in  chronic  pneumonia,  494 
in  fibroid  phthisis,  506 
Bronchitis,  467  (Pp^yx^Ki  the  windpipe) 
capillary,  496 

exudation  (sputum)  in,  468 
fibrinous  or  plastic,  469 
Bronchocele,  196  (^ipoj^o^-,  the  windpipe, 

and  Kt/h^,  a  tumor) 
Broncho-pneumonia,  496 


Bulbar  paralysis,  401  {biUbe,  French  name 

for  medulla  and  pons) 
Bums,  774 
Bubo,  suppurating,  360  (y3av^a>v,  the  groin) 


CACHEXIA,  174  («Mc4f ,  bad,  ef<f .  habit) 
Cadaveric  poisons,  effects  of,  778 
Calcareous  infiltration,  128 

anatomical  characters  of,  120 

of  arteries,  838 

of  cartilage,  181 

of  dead  tissues  and  foreign  bodies, 

128 
of  middle  coat  of  arteries,  131 
Calculus  in  kidneys  of  new-bom  children, 
658  (calculus,  dim.  of  calx,  a  stone, 
or  limestone) 
in  pelvis  of  kidneys,  653 
vesical,  carbonate  of  lime,  668 
cystine,  668 

oxalate  of  lime,  mulberry,  667 
tribasic  phosphittic,  668 
uric  acid,  667 
xanthine,  668 
Callosity  of  skin,  787 
Callus,    external,    internal,    and     inter- 
mediary, 736  (callus^  a  hard  skin) 
Cancer,  forms  or.     See  Carcinoma 

of  abdominal  organs,  secondary  ex- 
tension of,  612 
of  the  intestine,  574 
of  kidney,  659 
of  liver,  598 

secondary  growths  in,  612 
of  lung,  517 
of  mamma,  707 
of  oesophagus,  540 
of  ovary,  699 
of  stomach,  550 
of  urinarv  bladder,  665 
Cancerous  infiltration,  214 
Cancrum  oris,  527 
Canities,  766  (canus^  gray) 
Capillary  bronchitis,  496 
Carbuncle  (anthrax),  777 
Carcinoma,  210  (icop^Voc,  a  cancer) 
colloid  or  alveolar,  221 
definition  of,  211 

frowth  of,  224 
ard,  or  scirrhous,  218 

inflammatory     round-cells     at     the 
margin  of,  224 

melanotic,  222 

mucous,  222 

ordinary,  217 

origin  of  the  epithelium  in,  212 

relations  to  the  lymphatics,  214 

secondary  changes  in,  215 

soft  or  medullary  cancer,  218 

structure  of,  211 

villous,  216 
Caries,  733  (Lat.,  rottenness,  decay) 

fungous,  760 
Cartilaginous  tumor.     See  Chondroma 
Caseous  necrosis.  111 
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Casts  (fibrinous)  of  bronchial  tubes,  468 

in  kidney.     See  tube-casts 
Catarrh  of  nasal  passages,  454  (/cara,  down, 

and  piuj  I  flow) 
Cauliflower   excrescence  of   the    uterus, 

690 
Cause  of  disease,  18 
Cell  division,  187 
Cellular  tumors,  204 
Cephalhsematoma,  60  (/ce^Ai^,  the  head, 

and  atfiaf  blood) 
Cerebellum,  anatomy  of,  412 

atrophy  of,  434 
Cerebral  hemorrhage,  419 

appearances  of  brain  in,  423 
causes  of,  422 

causes  of  rupture  of  large  vessels, 
aneurism,  atheroma,  etc.,  420 
from  the  capillaries,  423 
from  the  larger  arteries,  420 
from  nutritive  arteries,  421 
organization  of  the  clot,  424 
membranes,  hemorrhage  from,  442 

inflammations  of,  444 
sinuses,  thrombosis  of,  418 
vessels,  embolism  of,  415 
thrombosis  of,  416 
Cerebro-spinal  fluid,  accumulation  of,  in 

cerebral  membranes  and  cavities,  447 
Cestoda,  262  (Keard^j  a  girdle,  and  eMof, 
likeness) 
Bothriocephalus  latus,  273 
Ttenia  echinococcus,  270 
mediocanellata,  268 
solium,  263 
other  varieties,  274 
Chancre,  indurated,  primary,  148 
Charbon,  242 

Charcot's  crystals  in  leukaemia,  67 
Chest,  rachitic  deformity  of,  728 
Chicken  cholera,  cultivation  of  the  organ- 
ism, 249 
Pasteur's  observations,  251 
Chilblain,  776 
Chionyphe  Carteri,  257 
Chlorosis,  30  {x^p6^y  green) 
Cholera,  condition  of  intestine,  568  {xo?lpa, 

from  x^^-'h  1>J^6) 
Cholestearine  in  fatty  degeneration,  121 
Chondroma  184  {x6vdpo^,  gristle) 
ecchondrosis,  184 
enchondroma,  184 
maliecnancy  of,  173 
osteoid,  748 
Chorea,  occlusion  of  cerebral  arteries  in, 

418  (xofteia^  a  dance) 
Chylous  urine,  282 
ascites,  607 
Circulation  and  blood,  aflfections  of,  23 

physiology  of,  23 
Cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  589  {mppo^,  tawny) 
Clinical  observation,  relation  to  pathology, 

20 
Cloudy  swelling,  116 
Club  foot,  753 
Coagulation  in  capillaries,  45 


Coagulation,  theory  of,  38 


necrosis,  108 


characters  of  the  tisssue  in,  110 
from  embolic  infarction,  108 
in  diphtheria,  110 
Cocco-bacteria,  226  (Kdmcog^  a  kernel,  and 

^oKTtipia^  a  rod) 
CoUiquification,  a  form  of  gangrene,  112 
Colloid  cancer,  221 

Colloid  degeneration,   126    («a$AAa,  glue, 
tldo^y  like) 
in  cancer,  127 
Colloid  or  hyaline  degeneration  of  muscle, 

108 
Colloid  ovarian  cysts,  695 
Comedo,  774  (comedo^  I  consume) 
Compound  granular  corpuscles,  120 

in  cerebral  softening,  426 
Compound-tissue  tumors,  198 
Condyloma,  202  {KovdiXufia^  a  knob) 
in  larynx,  462 
in  skin,  783 
Connective- tissue  tumor,  176 
regeneration  of,  145 
Corn  (clavus)  787 
Corpora  amylacea,  135  (eorpusy  a  body, 

and  afivTuoVy  fine  mealj 
Craniotabes,  729  {Kpaviovy  the  skull,  and 

tabesy  wasting) 
Croup,  459 
Cryptorchismus,  712  (KpvTrrdf,  hidden,  and 

IpXt^^t  a  testicle) 
Cutaneous  outgrowths,  177 
Cyanosis,  292,  764  (/cktvof,  blue) 
Cystic  duct,  obstruction  of,  603 
Cysticercus,  266  {KbartCy  a  bladder,  and 

KEpKoqy  a  tail) 
Cystic  sarcoma,  208 
Cystic  tumor.     See  cystoma  and  cyst 
Cystinuria,  668   (cystine^  from  iwart^^  a 

bladder,  and  ovpovy  urine) 
Cystitis,  662  (iwart^^  a  bladder) 
Cystoma,  198  (kvgti^^  a  bladder) 
dermoid  cysts,  199 
mucous  cysts,  199 
of  the  thyroid  gland,  200 
of  the  ovaiy,  695 
Cysts,  apoplectic,  198 
in  tumors,  202 
mode  of  formation  of,  198 
of  gall-bladder,  liver,  and  vermiform 

appendage,  201 
of  the  jaws,  752 
of  the  kidney,  200 
of    the    mamma,     and     intracystic 

growths  of,  706 
of  the  ovaries,  201,  694 
of  the  parovarium,  700 
of  the  skin  (atheromatous),  199 
retention,  198 


DEAD  or  obsolete  structures,  calcareous 
infiltration  into,  128 
Dead  or  obsolete  structures,  disposal  of, 
102,  113 
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Decubitus,  acute,  787 

Delirium  of  fevere,  condition  of  brain  in, 

429 
Dermoid  cysts,  204 
Desiccation  a  form  of  gangrene,  111 
Diabetes  mellitus,  78  (dm,  through,  ^aivuj 
I  flow,  and  fiih.^  honey) 
artificial  production  of,  76,  76 
etfectfi  of  hyper-oxygenation  of 

the  blood,  77 
liver  circulation  in,  77 
pathological  anatomy,  79 
relation  of  food  to  sugar  in  urine, 

78 
relations  of  the  glycogen,  74 
state  of  the  circulation  in,  76 
urea  excretion  in,  70 
Diapedesis,   86,    66    ^dm,    through,    and 
w/fd/fatg,  a  bursting  or  oozirjg) 
in  inflammation,  89 
Diaphragm,    its    relation    to    peritoneal 

cancer,  616 
Diathesis,  174  (dta,  through,  and  rift////,  I 

arrange) 
Diphtheria  (SupOipa^A skin j  or  leather),  458 
coagulation  necrosis  in,  110 
of  fauces,  686 

nature  of  the  membrane  in   larynx 
and  trachea,  459 
Dislocations  of  joints,  congenital,  763 
spontaneous,  766 
traumatic,  764 
Dissection  wounds,  777 
Distoma  (t5/f ,  twice,  and  ordfia^  the  mouth) 
hasmatobium,  262 
hepaticum,  261 
lanceolatum,  262 
sinense,  261 
Diverticulum  of  the  intestine,  656  (divertoj 

I  turn  aside) 
Division  of  cells,  187 
Dracunculus    medinensis,    279     (draeun- 

eulu8f  a  little  dragon) 
Dry  gangrene,  112 
Ductus  choledochus,  results  of  obstruction 

of,  608 
Duodenitis,  666  {duodenum^  from  duodeni^ 

twelve) 
Dura  mater,  acute  suppurative  inflamma- 
tion of,  4ii 
fummata  of,  486 
(omatoma  of,  442 
Dyscrasia,  174  (Sbcy  difficult  or  bad,  and 

Kpdai^j  a  mixture) 
Dysentery,  condition  of  intestine,  567  (di>f, 
with  difficulty,  and  hnepov^  the  guts) 


EAR,  fungi  in,  267 
Ecchondrosis,  184  (^ic,  out  of,  ;t<^dpof , 
gristle) 
Ecchymosis,  764  (^ic,  out  of,  and  Ar^'//<Jf, 

juice) 
Eczema,  770  (^/cC^/m,  from  c/cC^w,  I  boil  over) 
Elephantiasis,   856,  790  (k^ffcu:,  an   ele- 
phant) 


Elephantiasis,  Arabum,  176 
Gnecorum.    See  leprosy 
Emaciation,  114. 

Embolic  infarction,  coagulation  necrosis 
in,  108 
its  ultimate  fate,  68 
Embolism,  46  (^//^oAof,  a  plug) 
Cohnheim's  experiments,  47 
in  arteries  with  anastomosis,  47 
in  arteries  with  anastomosis  plugged, 

62 
in  brain,  50 
in  capillaries,  47 
in  cerebral  vessels,  415 
in  end-arteries,  47 
in  lungs,  49 
in  kidney,  60 
in  portal  vein,  61 
in  retina,  61 

in  superior  mesenteric  artery,  62 
oil  and  air,  64,  487 
Emphysema  fpulmonary)  (f/i^<n//w,  in- 
flation, from  Efupvaduj  I   blow 
in),  anatomical  changes  in,  477 
compensatory,  476 
cflTects  of,  on  other  parts,  480 
expiration  a  cause  of,  476 
inspiration  a  cause  of,  476 
interlobular,  474 
senile,  476,  480 
vesicular,  476 
Empyema,    622    (c/zTi^/m,  a    gathering, 

from  ^y,  in,  and  7r{>ov,  pus) 
Encephalitis,  acute  localized,  427  (f/Kf^- 
^,  the  brain) 
chronic  localized,  428 
difi'used,  429 
Enchondroma,    184  (^y,  in,  and  x^^P^Ci 

gristle) 
End-arteries,  47 

Endarteritis,  chronic,  882  (ivSoVf  within, 
apTJipla^  an  artery) 
obliterans,  387 
Endocarditis,    806    (ivdov,    within,    and 
KapSittj  the  heart) 
chronic,  808 
simple  acute,  806 
ulcerative,  810 
Endocardium,     atheroma     and     opaque 

patches  of,  310 
Endometritis,  acute,  678  (ivdov,  within, 
and  fifjrpaj  the  womb) 
chronic,  678 
Enteritis,  563  {ivrepov^  a  piece  of  gut,  from 

fvr(Jf,  within) 
Entozoa  or  internal  parasites,  260  (evrS^j 
within,  and  ^uov^  an  animal) 
cestoda  or  tapeworms,  262 
trematoda,  260 
Epidermis,  hypertrophy  of,  140 

regeneration  of,  144 
Epithelial  cancer,  215.     See  epithelioma 
Epithelioma,  215 

cylinder-celled,  217 
flat-celled,  215 
of  larynx,  466 
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Epithelioma,  of  skin,  forms  of,  791 

of  stomach,  650 
Epithelium,  new-formation  in  granulating 
wound,  101 
regeneration  of,  144 
Epizoa,  288    {kni,    upon,  and    ^CtoVf  an 

animal) 
Epulis,   529   (M,   upon,  and  ovXov,  the 

gum) 
Ergot,  a  cause  of  gangrene,  107 
Erysipelas  (tpvolire^ad  redness  of  the  skin, 
from  root  of  kpvOpdg^  red,  and  iri^Xa, 
skin),  866,  779 
bacteria  in,  246 
Enrthema,  770  {kpv6aiwjj  I  dye  red,  from 

epvdpd^,  red) 
Excoriation  of  the  skin,  777 
Exostosis,  185  (^fw,  out  of,  bariov^  a  bone) 

multiple,  748 
Experimental  pathology,  relation  to  path- 
ology, 18 


FALLOPIAN  tubes,  inflammation  of, 
692 
tuberculosis  of,  693 
Farcy,  168 
Fatty  degeneration,  117 

anatomical  changes  in,  120 
in  aneemia,  118 
in  inflammations,  119 
of  the  brain  substance,  118 
theories  as  to  mode  of  occurrence 
of,  119 
Fatty  infiltration,  122 

anatomical  changes  in,  128 

from  disuse,  122 

around     diseased     and     useless 

glands,  128 
of  the  liver,  123 
of  muscle,  122 
Fatty  tumor.    See  lipoma 
Fauces,  acute  catairhal  anedna,.634 

acute  phlegmonous  inflammation  of, 

536 
chronic  catarrh  of,  584 
diphtheria,  536 
inflammations  of,  584 
syphilitic  disease  of,  537 
tubercular  ulcers  of,  587 
tumors  of,  537 
Favus,  258,  794  {favM^  a  honeycomb) 
Fibrine,  formation  in  inflammations,  93 
Fibrinous  exudation,  91 
Fibro-cellular  tumors,  178 
Fibroid  phthisis,  505 

formation  of  cavities  in,  506,  612 
Fibroma,  176  (fibraj  a  flbre) 
hard,  178 
molluscum,  789 
of  laiynx,  464 
soft,  177 
Filiria  medinensis,  279  {filum,  a  thread) 
Filaria  sanguinis,  279 

relations  to  lymph-scrotum,  282 
relations  to  elepnantiasis,  282 


Floating  kidney,  621 

Foreign  bodies,  calcareous  infiltration  of, 
128 
inflammatory         new-formation 
around,  101 
Foreign  or  dead  tissue,  absorption  of,  102 
Formative  cells  in  inflammation,  97 
Fractures,  healine  of,  786 
FramboBsia,  781  (framboise ^  a  raspberry) 
Frostbite,  776 

Fun^i,  characters  and  development  of,  264 
m  the  ear,  267 
in  the  mouth,  269 
in  the  skin,  258 
madura  foot,  267 
parasitic,  254 

pathogenic  and  innocuous  forms,  266 
Fungus  heematodes,  218  (fungHS,  a  mush- 
room, and  aifM^  blood,  and  e2<$oc,  like) 


GALEN,  veins  of,  obstruction  in  hydro- 
cephalus, 449 
Gall-bladder,  tumors  of,  608 
Gall-stones,  601 

single  and  multiple,  601 
Ganglion  cells,  calcincation,  436 

hyaline  or  colloid  degeneration, 

485 
simple  and  pigmentary  atrophy, 
485 
Gangrene,  causes,  105  (yayypatva,  an  eat- 
ing sore) 
changes  in  the  dead  tissue,  108 
from  thrombosis,  46 
of  lungs,  498 

of  lung,  after  acute  pneumonia,  494 
senile,  107 

weakness  of  heart  a  cause  of,  106 
Gastritis,    545    (yaor^Pf    the    belly,    the 

stomach) 
General  ps^lysis,  state  of  brain  in,  480 
General  tuberculosis,  154 
Generative  organs,  female,  defective  de- 
velopment of,  672 
introduction  to  diseases    of 
670 
male,  712 

malformations,  670 
Genu  valgum,  727  {genUf  the  knee ;  valguM, 
bow-le^ed) 
varum,  727  (genUf  the  knee;  varuSf 
bow-legged) 
Glanders,  168 

Glandular  tumor.    See  Adenoma 
Glioma,  196,  489  (yA/a,  glue) 

cerebral,  489 
Glomerulo-nephritis  {glomertUuSy  dim.  of 
alomu8f  a  clue  of  thread,  and  ve^pdc,  the 
kidney).    See  Bright 's  disease 
Glossitis,  628  (y^ijcca.  the  tongue) 
Glosso-labio-larvneeal  paralysis  (y^Jjooa^ 

the  tongue ;  labtum^  the  lip),  402 
Glossy  skin,  785 

Glycogen,  conversion  into  sugar  in  dia- 
betes, 76 
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Gtoitre,  196  (French,  goitre;    from  Lat 

guUuvy  the  throaty 
Gonorrhcea,  668  (y<>vof,  seed,  and  ^w,  I 

flow) 
Graafian  vesicles,  conversion  into  cysts, 

698 
Granular  disintegration  of  brain  substance, 

435 
Granulating  wound,  as  type  of  inflamma- 
tory new-formation,  96 
Granulation-tissue  tumors,  147 
Gravel,  667 

Gray  degeneration,  ascending,  888 
of  cord,  characters  of,  385 
Gum-boil,  533 
Gumma,  150 

structure  of,  151  {gummi^  gum) 

of  the  dura  mater  and  soft  membranes 

of  brain,  436 
of  the  liver,  594 


HEMATOCELE,  716  (al^,  blood,  and 
KffTji^  a  tumor) 
periuterine,  681 
parametric,  682 
U(ematoidin  crystals,  from  hemorrhage,  58 

in  thrombi,  44 
Uasmatoma,  60  (alfia^  blood) 
of  scalp,  60 
of  ear,  60 

of  dura  mater,  60,  442 
of  heart,  61 
of  uterus,  61 
of  the  peritoneum,  606 
polypoid  of  uterus,  684 
Hiematometra,  677  (ol/^a,  blood,  and  //J^pa, 

the  womb) 
Hffimin-crystals,  59 

Haemoglobin,  its  poisonous  characters,  27 
Haemoglobinuria,  27 
Hair,  atrophy  of,  766 
ffrayness  of,  766 
Head,  rachitic  deformity  of  the  bones, 

728 
Healing  of  wounds,  143 

immediate  union,  143 
primanr  adhesion,  143 
union  by  first  intention,  144 
union  by  second  intention,  144 
Health  and  disease,  18 
Heart,  abscess  of,  805 
aneurisms  of,  817 
atrophy  of,  294 
calcareous  infiltration  of,  302 
causes  of  foetal  obstruction  of  pul- 

monarv  artery,  288 
coagula  m,  327 
congenital  malformation  of  the  valves, 

290 
diseases  of,  285 
endocarditis,  306 
fatty  degeneration  of,  300 
fatty  infiltration  of,  122,  299 
forms  of  cardiac  hypertrophy,  297 
hypertrophy  of,  294 


Heart,  hypertrophy  of,  compensatory,  295 
from  aoherent  pericardium,  295 
from  Bright's  disease,  297 
from  valvular  disease,  296 
of  left  ventricle,  298 
of  right  ventricle,  298 
partial  hypertrophies,  296 
imperfect  closure  of  interventricular 

septum,  286 
in  Bright's  disease,  640 
injuries  and  rupture  of,  803 
irregularities  of  the  primary  vessels, 

289 
malformations  of,  285 

duration  of  life  in,  298 
misplacements  of,  285 
myocarditis,  804 
passive  congestion  of,  299 
patency  of  foramen  ovale,  and  ductus 

arteriosus,  287 
rupture,  804 
semilunar  valves  simulating  auriculo- 

ventricular,  291 
thrombi  in,  827 
tumors  of,  829 
valvular  disease  of,  819 

of  right  side,  826 
Hemorrhage,    55    {aifwppayla^    bleeding; 
from  aifjM^  blood;  and  the  root  of 
ff^pywfu,  I  burst  through) 
causes,  56 

disposal  of  escaped  blood,  57 
from  the  stomach,  549 
in  brain.     See  cerebral  hemorrhage 
in  phthisis  pulmonalis,  512 
pigmentary  infiltration  from,  124 
pulmonary,  488 
stoppage  of,  57 
Hemorrhagic  infarction,  48 

in  lungs,  49 
Hemorrhoids,  854  (al/za,  blood,  and  ^w, 

I  flow) 
Hepatitis  (^ap,  the  liver),  chronic  inter- 
stitial, 589 
purulent,  587 
Hepatization  of  lung,  490  (j^TraW^w,  to  be 

like  the  liver,  from  T^ap,  the  liver) 
Hereditary  syphilis,  163 
Hermaphroditism,  670  ('E/j/ijyf,  Mercury, 
and  'Ai^poSlTffj  Venus).    See  also  pseudo- 
hermaphroditism 
Hernia,  contents  of,  558  (hernia^  a  rupture) 
diaphragmatic,  567 
external  and  internal,  557 
external,  enumeration  of,  567 
false,  557 

mode  of  production,  556 
ovarian,  569,  691 

retroperitoneal  ( jej  uno-duodonal ,  su  b- 
ccecal,    and    into    fossa    intersig- 
moidca),  658 
strangulation  of,  659 
Herpes,  784  {epKu^  I  creep) 
Histology,  pathological,  relation  to  path- 
ology, 20 
Hodgkin's  disease,  70 
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Homologous  and  heterologous  tumors^  169 
(hfidCf  the  same,  and  ^og^  word,  pro- 
portion), (frepof,  other,  and  h)y6g) 
Horn,  202 

Horse-shoe  kidney,  621 
Hospital  gangrene,  107 
Howship's  lacunae,  732  (lacuna^  a  cavity 

or  gap) 
Hyalme  degeneration  in  muscle,  108 
Hydatid  mole,  182  (wJar/f ,  a  drop  of  water) 
Hydatids,  270.    See  taenia  echinococcus 
Hydriemia,   28   (vtJwp,    water,  and    aluaj 
blood) 
oedema  from,  64 
Hydrsemic  plethora  in  Bright's  disease,  64 
Hydrencephalocele,    460    (v6up,    water, 
t/Kiipa^j  the  brain,  and  «^X^,  a  tumor) 
Hydrocele,  716  {Idopj  water,  and  «^A^,  a 
tumor) 
congenital,  716 
encysted,  716 
rarer  forms  of,  717 
Hydrocephalus,  448  (vdop^  water,  xe^aAi^, 
the  head) 
acquired,  448 
acute,  446 

chronic,  or  congenital,  449 
in  atrophy  of  brain,  448 
in  tubercular  meningitis,  449 
Hydrometra,  676  (vtfcjp,  water,  and  fi^firpa^ 

the  womb) 
Hydronephrosis,   666    (v6up^  water,  and 

ve^pd^y  the  kidney) 
Hydrophobia,   lesions  in  brain,  etc.,  in, 

482  (vdup,  water,  and  ipo^ko^  I  fear) 
Hvdrorhachis,  foetal,  a  cause    of  spina 
bifida,  461  (iSup^  water,  and  tidxtri)  the 
back) 
Hydrothorax,  628  {ydoip^  water,  and  d6p<i^^ 

the  breast) 
Hyperaemia  {vnip^  over,  and  al/m,  blood) 
and  anaemia,  26 
active,  of  the  lungs,  481 
general,  26 
collateral,  32 

fVom  dilatation  of  arteries,  83 
of  the  lungs,  482 
local,  82 
active,  82 
passive,  84 
oedema  from,  63 
passive,  from  thrombosis,  46 
Hyperostosis,  748  (vir^p,  over  or  excessive, 

and  horiov,  bone) 
Hyperplasia,  140  (wr^p,  over,  and  nMoi^j 

a  moulding;  fVom  7rX4<T<Tu,  I  mould) 
Hypertrophy,  187  (i^^p,  over,  and  rp^^, 
I  nourish) 
from    excessive    performance    of    a 

normal  function,  188 
from   frequently  recurring  pressure, 

140 
from  increased  blood  supply,  140 
in  bones,  141 
in  epidermis,  139 
in  muscle,  189 


Hypertrophy,  in  neighborhood  of  inflam- 
mations, 141 

Hypostatic  engorgement  of  lungs,  482 
(twr(xrrarwaJf,  from  li^ioTafmi^  1  stand 
under) 


TCHTHYOSIS,  787  (l;r%,  a  Ash) 
1    Icterus,  126  {licrepoc,  jaundice) 
Injmediate  union,  143 
Immunity,  acquired,  261 

natural,  249 

in  zymotic  diseases,  theories  of,  262 
Indurat^  chancre,  148 
Infantile  paralysis,  397 
Infarction  from  embolism,  48  (infareio,  I 
cram  in) 

hemorrhagic,  of  lungs,  486 
Infective  inflammation,  103 

tumors,  147 
Inflammation  (tn/^ammo,  I  set  on  fire),  80 

active  hyperaemia  in,  84 

artificial  production  of,  80 

changes  in  the  tissues  and  new  forma- 
tion, 96 

characters  of  the  inflammatory  ex- 
udation, 94 

disposal  of  exudations,  96 

emigration  and  diapedesis  in,  90 

etiology  of,  80 

exudation  cells,  89  {exsttdo,  1  sweat 
out) 

fibrinous  exudation,  91 

formative  cells,  origin  of,  99 

formation  of  flbrine  in,  93 

individual  forms  of,  103 

inflammatory  exudation,  89 

internal  pavementing  of  veins,  86 

its  mode  of  occurrence,  91 

nervous  system,  its  influence  in  causa- 
tion of,  81 

new  formation  of  bloodvessels,  98 

new  formation  of  bone  and  ciulilago, 
101 

paralysis  of  tissues  in,  86 

path  of  entrance  of  irritants,  82 

principal  phenomena,  82 

processes  observed  in  wounded  web 
of  frog,  83 

produced  by  irritants,  81 

retardation  and  stasis  of  blood-current, 
86 

retrograde  changes,  96 

the  serous  exudation — inflammatory 
oedema,  91 

state  of  the  vessels  in,  84 

syphilitic,  149 

temperature  of  inflamed  parts,  87 
Insane  ear,  60 
Intestine,  catarrh  of,  663 

catarrhal  ulcers  of,  664 

condition  in  dysentery,  667 
cholera,  668 
typhoid  fever,  669 

cysts  of,  664 

follicular  ulcers  of,  664 
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Intestine,  hernia  or  rupturej  556 
introduction  to  diseases  of,  554 
intussusception  or  invagination    of, 

561 
in  leukaemia,  70 
malformations  of,  555 
mucous  polpi  of,  564 
obstruction  to  calibre  of,  576 
poai-morUm  changes  in,  555 
prolapse  of,  568 
results  of  obstruction  of,  577 
simple  inflammations  of,  563 
specific  inflammations  of,  567 
tuberculosis  of,  572 

secondary  to  phthisis  pulmonalis, 
515 
tumors  of,  574,  576 
twisting  of,  560 
Introduction,  17 
Intussusception  of  the  intestine,  561  (tn/iM, 

within,  and  auacipiOf  I  receive) 
Iodine  as  a  test  in  amyloid  degeneration, 

181 
Irritants,  their  nature,  80 


JOINTS,  anchylosis  of,  755 
dislocations  and  misplacements  of,  758 
inflammations  of.    See  arthritis 
syphilis  of,  759 


KELOID,  true  and  false,  788  (wyXic,  a 
spot) 
Kidneys,  active  hypersemia  of,  628 

acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  654 

amyloid  degeneration  of,  650 

Bright's  disease  of,  624 

calculi  and  concretions  in,  658 

coalescence  of   (horse-shoe  kidney), 
621 

compensatory  hypertrophy  of,  622 

cirrhosis  of,  688 

cystoid  degeneration  of,  658 

cysts  of,  685 

embolism,  50,  624 

iatty  degeneration  of  epithelium,  650 

granular  contracted,  638 

hydronephrosis,  655 

indepenaent  cysts  of,  resembling  hy- 
dronephrosis, 657 

in  leuksDmia,  70 

in  scarlet  fever,  646 

lardaceous,  652 

local  tuberculosis  of,  654 

malformations  and  misplacements  of, 
620 

metastatic  abscesses  in,  645 

micrococci  in,  646 

movable  or  floating,  621 

normal  structure  and  functions  of, 
615 

parasites  in,  660 

parenchymatous  infiltration  of,  649 

passive  hypenrmia  of,  623 

perinephric  abscess,  648 


Kidneys,  primary  cancer  of,  659 
retrograde  cnanges  in,  649 
septic  inflammations  of,  645 
simple  atrophy  of,  649 
simple  cysts  of,  667 
svpnilis  of,  654 
thrombosis  of  veins,  628 
tubercular  ulceration  of,  158 
tumors  of,  657 

Kyphosis,  745  (w^,  bent  forwards) 


LARDACEOUS  degeneration,  181 
Lar^e  white  kidney,  681 
Larvae  of  insects  in  the  skin,  797 

in  the  tissues,  284 
Laiyngeal  phthisis,  468 
Larynx  ana  trachea,  acute  catarrh  of,  460 
diphtheria  and  croup,  458 
diseases  of,  457 
Larynx,  condylomata  of,  462 
chronic  catarrh  of,  461 
inflammation  of  the  perichondrium, 

461 
malformations  of,  457 
oedema  glottidis,  460 
phthisis  of,  468 
subglottic  inflammation,  461 
syphilis  of,  462 
tumors  of,  464 
Late  rigidity  in  descending  sclerosis,  887 
Lead  poisoning,  atrophy  with  paralysis 

in,  116 
Lepra  ansesthetica,  167  (Tienpdcj  scaly) 

tuberculosa,  167 
Leprosy,  166  {Xewpd^,  scaly) 
bacillus  in,  167,  246 
nerves  in,  879 
Leptomeningitis,  444  (A«rr<Jf,  flne,  /i^ty^t 

a  membrane) 
Leptothrix  buccalis,  269  {Xtirrd^y  slender, 

upi^j  a  hair,  and  buceaj  the  cheek) 
Leucocytosis,  28  (Xcv/aif,  white,  and  tcirrogj 

a  hollow,  a  cell) 
Leucomyelitis,   890  (AfvwJf,    white,    and 

five?^f  marrow) 
Leuksemia,   66   (kevKd^y  white,  and   oifMy 
blood) 
Charcot's  crystals,  67 
intestines  in,  70 
kidnepr  in,  70 
liver  m,  70 
skin  in,  70 

lymphatic  elands  in,  68 
medulla  of  bone  in,  68 
relations  to  lymphoma,  222 
spleen  in,  67 
Lichen  rubor,  772  {?^txvvj  a  tree-moss,  a 

scab,  and  ruber ^  red) 
Lipoma,  178  (Ai:rof,  fat) 
diff'use,  179 
pendulous,  179 
Liver,  acute  yellow  atrophy  of,  586 
acquired  deformities  of,  579 
adenoma,  597 
amyloid  degeneration  of,  685 
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Liver,  atrophy  of,  683 

atrophy  of  cells  in  passive  hyperajmia, 
580 

cancer  of,  598 

cirrhosis  of  589 

congenital  syphilitic  disease  of,  694 

deformity  in  females,  579 

embolism  in,  582 

fatty  degeneration  of,  683 

fatty  infiltration  of,  123,  584 

folds  of,  580 

hypertrophic  cirrhosis  of,  691 

hypertrophy  of,  583 

inflammations  of,  587 

introduction  to  diseases  of,  578 

in  leuksemia,  70 

malformations  of,  579 

nutmeg,  580 

parasites  of,  600 

passive  hyperaemia  of,  580 

parenchymatous  infiltration  of,  583 

perihepatitis,  593 

pyaamic  abscesses  of,  588 

red  atrophy  of,  680 

retrograde  changes  in,  583 

syphilitic  disease  of,  594 

tnrombosis  and  embolism  in,  582 

tropical  abscess  of,  587 

tuberculosis  of,  695 

tumors  of,  596 
Locomotor  ataxia,   893   (locusj  a  place; 


move;  a, 


pnv. 


and 


fnoveoy  I 
rd^iCf  order) 
lesion  in,  393 
physiology  of,  394 
trophic  lesions  of  skin,  muscles, 
and  joints,  396 
Lordosis,  745  {XopSd^j  bent  supinely) 
Lungs,  active  nypera»mia  of,  481 
acute  pneumonia,  489 
anthracosis,  519 
atelectasis,  471 
brown  induration  of,  484 
cancer  of,  517 
camiflcation  of,  472 
collapse  of,  472 
causes  of  collapse,  472 
collateral  hyperiemia  of,  481 
diseases  of,  469 

disorders  of  the  circulation  in,  481 
embolism  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 

487 
emphysema  of,  474 
gangrene  of,  498 
hemorrhage  from,  488 
hemorrhagic  infarction  of,  485 
hypertrophy  (compensatory)  of,  473 
induration      of.       Sec      pneumonia, 

chronic 
inflammations  of,  489 
inhalation  of  foreign  substances,  618 
malformations  of,  471 
oil  embolism  in,  487 
passive  hyperaemia  and  cedema  of,  482 
passive  hyperipmia  from  heart  disease, 
484 


Lungs,  phthisis  pulmonalis,  500 
pigmentation  of,  126,  518 
syphilitic  disease  of,  516 
tumors  of,  516 
Lung-tissue  in  sputum  in  phthisis,  509 
Lupus,  166  {luptis  ,  a  wolr ) 
exedens,  166 

non-exedens,  166  (norij  not,  and  exedo, 
I  devour) 
Lymphadenitis,    acute,    369     {lypmpha^ 
water,  and  ad^,  a  gland) 
chronic,  360 
Lymphadenoma,  222  (lympfui,  water,  and 

arfj^,  a  gland) 
Lymphangeitis,  355  {lympha^  water,  and 

dyycZov,  a  vessel) 
Lymphangiectasis,  866   {lympha^  water; 
ayyeioVf  a  vessel ;  and  iKraoic,  expansion) 
Lymphangioma,  cavernous,  866  {lympha^ 

water,  and  ayyeioVf  a  vessel) 
Lymphatic  circulation,  61 

glands,  acute  inflammation  of,  869 
diseases  of,  357 
in  leukaemia,  68 
pigmentation  of,  369 
scroftilous  disease  of,  162,  360 
secondary  tuberculosis  of,  862 
in  syphilis,  149 

syphilitic    disease,    degenerative 
changes,  and  tumors  of,  368 
growth.    See  lymphoma 
vessels,  obstruction  of,  61 
inflammation  of,  855 
Lymphoma,  222  {lymphay  water) 
Lympho-sarcoma,  222 

of  mediastinum  and  mesentery, 

222 
of  lung,  616 
Lymph-scrotum,  282,  790 


MACROGLOSSIA,    866,    680    (fioKpd^, 
large,  and  yXijaaa^  the  tongue) 
Madura  foot,  257 
Malarial  fevers,  bacilli  in,  246 
Malformations.    See  the  individual  organs 
Malignant  pustule.    See  splenic  fever 
Mamma,  acute  scirrhus  of,  711 

adenoid  sarcoma  of,  704 

adenoma  of,  704 

cancer  of,  707 

colloid  cancer  of,  711 

cysts  and  cysto-sarcoma  of,  706 

duct  cancers,  707 

inflammation  of,  708 

malformations  of,  708 

medullary  cancer  of,  710 

mucous  cancer  of,  71 1 

parenchymatous  cancer  of,  707 

rarer  tumors  of,  711 

sarcoma  of,  706 

scirrhus  of,  708 
Meckel's  diverticulum,  556 
Medulla  oblongata,  bulbar  paralysis,  401 
introduction  to  diseases  of,  880 

tumors  of,  406 
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Melanffimia,  70  (fii^f  black,  and  aifia^ 

blood) 
Melanotic  cancer,  222  (fiiXag,  black) 
Membranes  and  cavities  of  brain  and  cord, 

introduction  to  diseases  of,  441 
Membranes  of  brain,  hemorrhage  from, 
448 
syphilitic  disease  of,  435,  438 
tumors  of,  452 
Meningeal  hemorrhage,  442 
Meningitis,  epidemic  cerebro-spinal,  445 
(fi^iy^j  a  membrane) 
gummatous,  436 
simple  acute,  444 
simple  chronic,  444 
tubercular,  445 
Meninges,  tumors  of,  452 
Mercury,  effects  on  mouth,  527 
Mesentery,  aperture  in,  causing  obstruc- 
tion, 577 
lymph-sarcoma  of,  222 
Metaplasia,  719  (fierdnTMffiCf  transforma- 
tion, from  furd^  indicating  change,  and 
ttMgco^  I  mould) 
Metastasis,  172  (uediarvfu,  I  change  place) 
Metastatic  calcincation,  128 
Meteorism,  677,  609  (furet^pil^Uj  I  elevate) 
Methyl-violet,  as  a  test,  in  amyloid  de- 
generation, 181 
Metritis,  678  {u^pa^  the  womb) 
Micrococci,  226  (/uKpo^j  small,  and  k6kkoc, 
a  kernel) 
in  kidney,  646 
Micro-organisms,  224 
Microsporon  fUrfur,  259,  797 
Milium,  774  (Lat.,  millet) 
Mitral  insufficiency  or  incompetency,  319 
obstruction  or  stenosis,  821    (arevdc, 
narrow) 
Moles,  pigmented,  789 
MoUities  ossium,  780  (Lat.,  softness  of 

bones) 
Molluscum  contagiosum,  789  (moUuscumj 

a  fungus,  from  moUiSy  soft) 
Molluscum  fibrosum,  178 
Morbid  anatomy,  relation  to  pathology, 

18 
Morbus  coxae  senilis,  759  (Lat.,  disease  of 

the  hip  in  the  aged) 
Morph€ea,  785 
Mouth,  catarrh  of,  526 
effects  of  scurvy,  627 
of  mercury,  627 
epithelioma  o^  530 
follicular  stomatitis,  526 
infective  tumore  of  (syphilis,  etc  ), 

628 
smallpox  eruption  in  527 
svphilis  of,  528 

thrush  or  aphthous  stomatitis,  526 
tumors  of,  529 
Mucous  and  colloid  degeneration,  physio- 
logical typo  of,  12(3 
in  ovarian  tumors,  126 
in  thyroid  gland,  127 
in  cancers,  127 


Mucous  cancer,  222 

degeneration,  125 

of  intercellular  substance,  127 

tissue  tumor.     See  myxoma 
Mummification,  111 
Muscle,  fatty  infiltration  of,  122 

hypertrophy  of,  139 

regeneration  of,  146 
Muscular-tissue  tumor.    See  myoma 
Myelitis,   transverse  acute,   390  (/iwcA^, 
marrow) 

transverse  chronic,  391 
Myeloplaques,  782  (/iveXd^j  marrow,  and 

TrAd^,  a  flat  surface) 
Myocarditis,   304    (//vf,    a    muscle,    and 
KopSlaj  the  heart) 

interstitial,  304 
Myoma,  187  (//vf,  a  muscle) 

of  female  generative  organs,  189 

of  nipple,  711 

of  uterus.     See  uterus 

retrograde  changes  of,  190 

situations  of,  189 

smooth-celled,  188 

strio-cellulare,  187 
Myxoedema,  764  (//('fa,  mucous,  and  ocff^/za, 

a  swelling) 
Myxoma,  180  (fih^a^  mucus) 

characters  of  mucous  tissue,  181 

hydatid  mole,  182 

situation  and  characters  of,  183 


N-^VI,  vascular  {naevtiSf  a  mole).    See 
angioma 
Nails,  atrophy  of,  766 
Nasal  passages,  acute  catarrh  of,  454 
chronic  catarrh  of,  456 
congenital  malformations  of,  454 
tumors  of,  456    , 
Necrosis,  caseous.  111   (v^Kputai^,  state  of 
death,  from  veKpo^,  a  dead  body) 
disposal  of  the  dead  tissue  in,  113 
its  causes,  106 
limitation  of,  112 
of  bone,  738 
Nematoda,  or  round  worms,  275  (v^fm^  a 

thread,  eldog^  likeness) 
Nephritis     (vei^pdcy     the     kidney).     See 

Bright's  disease 
Nerves,  chronic  neuritis,  379 

diseases    of,   introductory  considera- 
tions, 375 
effects  of  division  of,  377 
hypenemia  and  acute  inflammation 

of,  378 
regeneration  after  division  of,  146,  378 
tumors  of,  379 
Nervous  system,  diseases  of,  introduction, 

372 
Nervous-tissue  tumor.     See  neuroma 
Neuritis,  acute,  378  (vff'/wv,  a  nerve) 

chronic,  379 
Neuroma,  190  (vevpov^  a  nerve) 
false,  191 
painfull  subcutaneous  tumor,  191 
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Neuroma^  relation  to  multiple  fibromata  of 
skin,  790 
true,  structure  of,  191 
Nipple,  raget's  disease  of,  708 
Noma,  627  {viuuj  I  devour) 
Normal  growtn,  187 


OBESITY,  122 
(Edema  and  dropsy,  61  (oi6f:u,  1  swell, 
v6pun\)^    dropsy ;     from     v6(i)p, 
water) 
in  passive  hypenemia,  36 
from  hydremia,  64 
from  thrombosis,  46 
from  venous  hyperaemia,  63 
^lottidis,  460 
in  Bright 's  disease,  64 
inflammatory,  91 
of  the  brain,  448 
of  the  lungs,  482 
(Esophagus,  diseases  of,  537 
general  dilatation  of,  537 
inflammations  of,  539 
obstruction  of,  538 
partial  dilatation  (diverticulum)  of, 

588 
perforating  ulcers  of,  539 
tumors  of,  540 
Oidium  albicans,  260,  527 
Oil-embolism,  54 
Oligfemia,   28    {oTdyo^^  small,   and    al/m, 

blood) 
Omentum,  condition  of,  in  tubercular  peri- 
tonitis, 611 
its  relations  to  cancer  of  peritoneum, 
616 
Oophoritis,  acute,  692   (^x)^pof,  bearing 
eggs,  or  roe,  from  ^xJv,  an  egg,  and 
^piuy  I  bear) 
chronic,  692 
Orchitis,  acute,  712  {^px^Ci  the  testicle) 

chronic,  713 
Organization  of  thrombi,  44 
Organs  of  respiration,  diseases  of,  464 
Osseous  tumors,  748 
Ossiflcation,  normal,  724 

in  rickets,  724 
Osteitis,    rarefying    or    destructive    and 
formative  or  condensing,  732   (harfnv^ 
bone) 
Osteoblasts,  732  (bffriovj  bone,  and  ft^ardg^ 

a  sprout) 
Osteoclasts,  732  (oarioVf  bone,  and  K?M(TT6g^ 

broken  in  pieces) 
Osteoid  chondroma,  748  (bariovj  bone,  and 

el6o(t  likeness) 
Osteoma,  186  (oariovj  bone) 

hyperostosis  and  periostosis,  187  (i^Trfp, 
over,     and    bariov^    bone),    (7re/o/, 
around,  and  barkav  ,  bone) 
ivory  exostosis,  186 
spongy  exostosis,  185 
unconnected  with  bone,  187 
Osteomalacia,   729   {boTiov^  a  bone,   and 
fiohuciaf  softness,  from  fuOuiKd^^  soft) 


Osteomalacia,  different  forms  of,  731 

simulated  by  cancer,  751 
Osteomyelitis,  malignant,  and  traumatic, 

738  (oorkavy  bone,  and  fiveMg,  marrow) 
Osteopliytes,  748  (bareoVf  bone,  and  ^w, 

a  plant) 
Ovarian  cysts,  698 

appearances  of,  697 
changes  in,  697 
characters  of  fluid  in,  702 
origin  and  significance    of   the 
glandular  tissue  in,  697 
Ovarian  tumors,  colloid  degeneration  in, 

126 
Ovaries    and    tubes,    inflammations    of, 

692 
Ovary,  cancer  of,  699 
colloid  cysts  of,  695 
cysts  of,  201.    See  also  ovarian  cysts 
dermoid  cysts  (teratoma)  of,  698 
hernia  of,  691 
sarcoma  of,  700 
simple  cysts,  694 
tuberculosis  of,  693 
tumors  of,  694 
Oxyuris   vermicularis,  279    (o^if,  sharp, 
and  ovpd^  the  tail) 


PACCHIONIAN  bodies,  203 
tumors  from,  453 
Pachymeningitis       hemorrhagica,       442 

{iraxv^j  thick,  fif/viy^^  a  membrane) 
Paget's  disease  of  the  nipple,  708 
Painful  subcutaneous  tumor,  191 
Pancreas,  atrophy  of,  604 
cancer  of,  605 
fatty  infiltration  and  degeneration  of, 

606 
hemorrhages  of,  604 
inflammations  of,  604 
tuberculosis  of,  605 
Pancreatic  duct,  obstruction  and  dilatation 

of,  605 
Papilloma  of  larynx,    464    (papilla^    a 
nipple) 
of  mucous  membrane,  202 
of  the  skin.  202 
of  urinary  bladder,  202,  665 
Parametritis,  679  {irapA^  beside,  and  fi^pa, 

the  womb) 
Panvsites,  animal,  260 


vegetable,  224 
Parasitic  fiingi,  264 


Parenchymatous  nephritis,  630  (Trapkyx^fuiy 
anything  poured  in  beside,  from  irapd^ 
beside,  ana  fy;t^w,  I  pour  in.    A  name 
early  applied  to  the  peculiar  substance 
of  lungs,  liver,  kidney,  and  spleen) 
Parovarian  cysts,  anatomical  and  other 
characters  of,  701 
characters  of  fluid  in,  702 
perforation  or  rupture  of,  702 
Parulis,  633  {napd^  beside,  and  wXov,  the 

gum) 
Passive  hypera3mia,  34 
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Pathogenic  bacteria,  236  (tto^,  suffering, 
and  yewduj  I  give  rise  to) 
attenuation  of  the  virus,  262 
cultivation  of,  outside  the  body, 

248 
immunity  from,  249,  262 
in  acute  specific  diseases,  241 
mode  of  producing  effects,  263 
relation  to  zymotic  diseases,  242 
Pathological  wart,  779 
Pediculi,  284  (Latin,  lice) 
Pelvic  cellulitis,  679 
peritonitis,  678 
Pelvis,  rachitic  deformity  of,  728 
Pemphigus,  773  (7r^//^/f ,  a  bubble) 

syphilitic,  783 
Penis,  affections  of,  717 
Peribronchitis,    606    (Trepi,    around,  and 

ppdyxoCy  the  windpipe) 
Pericarditis,  318  {irepl^  around,  and  Kapdla^ 
the  heart) 
acute,  313 

cardiac  hypertrophy  in,  316 
septic,  316 
tuoercular,  816 
Pericardium,  absence  of,  286 

adherent,  hypertrophy  of   heart  in, 

296  *, 

white  spots  on,  316 
Perihepatitis,  693  (^rfp/,  around,  and  fn^np^ 

the  liver) 
Perimetritis,  610,  678  (T^tpl^  around,  and 

//j^/xi,  the  womb) 
Periostitis,  chronic,  737  (^rept,  around,  and 
barioVf  bone) 
simple  acute,  788 
suppurative  malignant,  737 
Periproctitis,  666  (nepi,  around,  and  npuK- 

T(Jf,  the  anus) 
Peritoneum,  active  hyperemia  of,  607 
cancerous  infection  of,  614 
condition  of  in  acute  miliary  tubercu- 
losis, 612 
inflammations  of,  608 
introduction  to  diseases  of,  606 
passive  hyperemia  of,  607 
tuberculosis  of,  610 
tumors  of,  612 
Peritonitis,  608  (ireptrdvaiovj  the  stretched- 
out  membrane,  from  nepij  around, 
and  re/vw,  I  stretch) 
chronic,  610 

chronic  hemorrhagic,  607 
tubercular,  610 
Perityphlitis,     666    (Trep/,    around,    and 

Tx^?2v^  the  cajcum) 
Perlsucht,  164, 616  (Grerman,  P«?-Z,  a  pearl, 

and  Sucht,  sickness) 
Pernicious  anaamia,  30 
Petechia,   764    (Italian,  pettechieSf   flea- 
bites,  probably  from  peligo^  an  eruption) 
Pharvnx,  soft  palate,  and  tonsils,  diseases 

of,^533 
Phlebitis,  330  (^//t/s  a  vein) 
Phleboliths,  353  (^>^'V'»  ^  vein,  and  ?/ooc, 
a  stone) 


Phlegmasia  dolens,  681  {^'keyfuwla^  frora 

^}.r^fuuvuy  I  inflame,  and  dolens,  painful) 

Phlegmonous  inflammation,  104  (^Aey/ww^, 

fiery  heat,  from  ^Aiyu,  I  bum) 
Phosphorus  necrosis  of  bone,  739 

poisoning  and  fatty  degeneration,  118 
Phthisis  pulmonalis,  499  Udlva^  I  waste, 
and  pulmOf  the  lung) 
acute  peribronchitis  in,  604 
anatomical  changes  in,  608 
aneurism  in  cavities  of,  618 
caseous  pneumonia,  601 
caseous  formation  of  cavities  in, 

609,  612 
catarrhal  or  caseous  form,  507 
causes  of,  600 

condition  of  bronchi  in,  608 
condition  of  lungs  predisposing 

to,  502 
condition  of  pleura  in,  518 
fibrous  peribronchitis  in,  505 
fibroid,  606 
general  appearances  of  lung  in, 

610 
localization  at  apex,  602 
local  tuberculosis,  601 
path  of  entrance  of  the  irritant, 

602 
pneumothorax  in,  614 
source  of  hemorrhage  in,  512 
sputum  in,  612 

state  of  bronchial  glands  in,  614 
ulceration  of  intestines  in,  614 
views  as  to  pathology  of,  600 
Physiology,  relation  to  pathology,  18 
Pian,  781 
Pigmentary  infiltration,  124 

from  hemorrhage,  69,  124 
in  tumors,  126 
Pigmentation  from  atrophy  and  concen- 
tration, 126 
of  the  lungs,  126 
Pityriasis   versicolor,  268,   796    {nlrvpov, 
bran,  versicolor ,  of  changing  color) 
rubra,  772  (ruber,  red) 
Plethora,  25  {n?rid6pn,  fulness) 
Pleura,  affections  of,  613 

condition  of,  in  phthisis  pulmonalis, 

513 
tumors  of,  524 
Pleural  adhesions,  523 
Pleurisy,  521  (7r?^ywi,  the  side) 
anatomical  details  of,  522 
tubercular,  523 
Plexiform  angiosarcoma,  210 
Pneumonia,  acute,  489  (fivn^fiuv,  the  lung) 
abscesses  in,  493 
engorgement  or  splenis^tion  in, 

490 
gangrene  in,  494 
gray  hepatization,  492 
occasional  results  of,  494 
purulent    infiltration  or  resolu- 
tion, 493 
red  hepatization,  490 
state  of  pleura  in,  494 
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Pneumonia,  acute  catarrhal,  496 

collapse  of  lung  in,  497 
interstitial,  497 
caseous,  a  form  of  phthisis,  508 
chronic,  494 

bronchiectasis  in,  496 
induration  of  lung  in,  494 
white,  616 
Pneumothorax,  523  {nvevfia^  air,  d6pa^^  the 
chest) 
in  phthisis  pulmonalis,  514 
Poliomyelitis,  390  (n-oA/df,  gray,  and//vc/Uif, 
marrow) 
anterior  acuta,  397 
chronica,  399 
Polypi,  mucous,  196  (TroAi^irovf,  the  sea- 
polypus) 
Portal  vein,  embolism,  51 
Pott's  disease  of  the  spine,  744 
•Pregnancy,  extra-uterine,  682 

relation  to  Bright's  disease,  627 
Primary  adhesion,  143 

chancre,  148 
Proctitis.  566  (npuard^^  the  anus) 
Progressive  muscular  atrophy,  400 
Prolapsus  ani,  663  (  wrolabor^  I  fall  down) 
Prostate,  cancer  of,  718 
concretions  in,  718 
hypertrophy  of,  718 
tubercle,  718 
Prurigo,  773  {prurioj  I  itch) 
Psammoma,  198  {rfnififw^,  sand) 
Pseudo-hermaphroditism,     671      (V'evA^Ci 
false,  'Ep/x^^f  Mercury,  and  'A^poAlrri^ 
Venus) 
female,  671 
male,  671 
Pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis,   122,  403 
(V^tA^.  false ;  imtp^  over ;  and  rp^^w,  I 
nourish) 
Pseudo-leukaemia,  70   (-^evdij^y  false,  and 

leukaemia) 
Psoriasis,  772  (^pa^  the  scab) 
Puerperal  fever,  679 
Pulex  irritans,  284  (Latin,  a  flea) 
Pulmonary  artery,  embolism  of,  487 

stenosis  of,  286 
Pulmonary  emphysema,  474 

hemorrhage,  488 
Pyajmia,  237  (ttCw,  pus,  and  atfia^  blood) 
condition  of  kidneys  in,  645 
embolic  multiple  abscess  in,  237 
spontaneous,  241 
Pyelitis,  649  (n-k^,  an  oblong  vessel  or 

basin) 
Pyelonephritis,   649    (Trff^of,   an    oblong 
vessel,  and  ve^p6^^  the  kidney)  j 

Pyonephrosis,   648,  659   (Trkw,   pus,  and  i 

ve<^6^^  the  kidney) 
Pyo-pneumothorax,  524  (Trtw,  pu8,7rvfi///a, 
air,  and  dopa^^  the  breast) 


Q 


UINSY,  535  (throut,'h  French  esfpd- 
nanciej  from  \iW)k//,  dog-quinsy,  or 
sore  throat,  from  Kiwr,  u  dog,  and 
ayxi^i  I  strangle) 


RACHITIC  rosary,  728 
Rachitis.    See  rickets,     (p^xtg^  the 
spine) 
Kanula,  630  (dim.  of  rnnaj  a  frog) 
Ked  corpuscles,  replenishment  o^  29 
Regeneration,  141 
of  blood,  144 

after  loss,  144 
of  bone,  146 

of  connective  tissue,  146 
of  epidermis  and  epithelium,  144 
of  muscle,  147 
of  nerve  fibres,  147 
Relapsing  fever,  244 
Renal  phthisis,  158,  654 
Repair  of  injuries  and  restoration  of  lost 

parts,  141 
Reproduction  of  lost  parts,  law  of,  142 
Retrograde  metamorphosis,  105 
Rhabdo-myoma,  187  (/xi/Jdof,  a  stripe,  and 

fivg^  a  muscle) 
Rickets,  796 

defonnities  of  bones  in,  726 
of  chest  in,  728 
of  head  in,  728 
of  long  bones  in,  726 
mode  of  ossification  in,  724 
partial  fractures  in,  727 
shifting  of  the  epiphyses  in,  727 
Ringworm,  268 
Rodent  ulcor,  798 
Round  worms.     See  Nematoda 

SAND  tumor,  198 
Sarcina  ventriculi,   253    (aarctna,    a 
bundle,      and      ventTnculuSf      the 
stomach) 
in  blood,  254 
Sarcoma,  definition  of,  204  (ffapf ,  fl^h) 
division  of,  according  to  type,  206 
mode  of  growth,  205 
of  lung,  516 

of  membranes  of  brain,  458 
retroperitoneal,  612 
structure  and  classification  of,  205 
varieties  of,  round-celled,  206 
alveolar,  210 
cystic,  208 

melanoid  or  pigmented,  209 
myeloid  or  giant-celled,  208 
osteoid,  209 

plexiform  or  cylindroma,  210 
spindle-celled,  207 
Snrcoptes  hominis,  797 
Sciibies,  797  (Latin,  the  itch) 
Scalds,  774 

Scarlet  fever,  state  of  kidneys  in,  646 
Schizomycetaj,   225   ((T;t^'Cw,  I   split,  and 

fif'KTf^f  a  mushroom) 
Scirrhus,  218  (aiappd^y  hard) 
of  the  mamma,  708 
of  the  stomach,  562 
Sclerema  neonatorum,  786  ((TK^^p<5f,  hard, 

r^fjf,  new,  and  naius^  bom) 
SclerodtTma,  786  (aK/jf()6Cf  hard,  and  lUpfta^ 
the  skin) 
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Sclorosis,  disseminated  or  in  patches,  429 
((jK?j/p6^,  hard) 

of  smnal  cord,  386 
Scolex,  266  (oK^hf^^  a  worm) 
Scrofula,  its  relation  to  tuberculosis,  162 

(aerofay  a  sow) 
Scrofulous  tubercle  of  the  brain,  169 
Scrotum,  cancer  of,  717 

lymph-scrotum,  717 
Scurvy,  condition  of  mouth,  527 
Senile  emphysema,  480 

gangrene,  107 
Septica?mia,  281  (ffj/Trnwif,  putrefying,  and 
ai/MZ,  bloody 

of  mice  (Koch),  234 

of  rabbits,  236 

pathogenic  bacteria  in,  236 

septic  poisoning,  232 

septic  or  putrid  infection,  233 
Septic  poisoning,  232 

in&ction,  233 

thrombosis,  46 
Simple- tissue  tumors,  176 
Skin,  cancer  (epithelioma)  of,  791 

causes  of  cutaneous  in^ammation,  767 

cysts  in,  766 

eruptions  in  fevers,  768 

eruption  of  smallpox,  768 

fibroma  moUuscum,  789 

fibro-ncuromata  of,  790 

forms  of  cutaneous  inflammations,  768 

"glossy  skin,"  786 

^ummaof,  783 

hemorrhages  of,  764 

hypewemia  of,  764 

hypertroi)hies  and  tumors  of,  787 

inactive  inflammations  of,  778 

infective  tumors  of,  781 

inflammatory  skin  eruptions,  770 

introduction  to  diseases  of,  763 

lesions  of,  due  to  cadaveric  poisons, 
778 

leukaemia,  lesion  in,  70 

local  atrophy  of,  in  pregnancy,  766 

molluscum  contagiosum,  789 

multiple  fibromata  of,  790 

nonnal  structure  of,  762 

cedema  of,  764 

parasitic  affections  of,  794 

parchment  skin,  766 

phlegmonous  inflammations  of,  780 

pigmented  cancer  of,  794 

sarcoma  of,  790 

simple  and  senile  atrophy  of,  766 

symptomatic  inflammations,  768 

syphilitic  lesions  of,  782 

traumatic  and  non-infective  inflam- 
mations, 774 

tropho-neuroses  of,  784 

tumors  of,  787 
Smallpox  eruption  in  mouth,  627 


on  skin,  768 


Softening  of  the  brain,  426 

in  the  aged,  107 
Softening  with  decomiM)8ition  in  gnngreno, 
112 


Soor,  626 

Spastic    paralysis  (Erb),   396   {anaaTucdgj 
stretchmg,  from   arrdtj,   I   draw,  irapd^ 
beside,  and  ^("w,  I  loosen) 
Spermatocele,  716  (oTripfm,  seed,  and  tc^hf, 

a  tumor) 
Spina  bifida,  461 

condition  of  cord  in,  462 
Spinal  cord,  acute  softening  of,  391 

amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  397 
(a,  pnv  ,  fiv^j  a  muscle,   and 
Tpi<po>f  I  nourish) 
anterior  and  posterior  root  zones, 

382 
arrangement  of  gray  substance, 
380 
of  white  substance,  381 
ascending  gray  degeneration,  388 
degeneration    of,    after  amputa- 
tions, 389 
descending    gray    degeneration, 

386 
descending  sclerosis,  386 
inflammations  of,  390 
introduction  to  diseases  of,  380 
poliomyelitis  anterior  acuta,  307 
poliomyelitis  anterior    chronica, 

899 
progressive    muscular    atrophy, 

400 
pseudo-hypertrophic      paralysis, 

408 
pyramidal  and  cerebellar  tracts, 
columns  of  Tiirck  and  Gk)ll, 
382 
sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns, 

898 
secondary  degenerations  of,  384 
spontaneous  lateral  sclerosis,  396 
tumors  of,  406 
Spinal  curvatures,  antero-posterior,  744 
forms  of,  744 

introductory  considerations,  743 
lateral  or  rotatory,  746 
Spirillum,  226  (dim.  of  spira,  a  coil) 
SpirochaBta  Obermeieri,  244 
Spleen,  active  hyperemia  and  inflamma- 
tion of,  366 
acute  splenic  tumor,  366 
amyloia  disease,  369 
chronic  inflammation  of,  367 
chronic  splenic  tumor,  367 
diseases  of.  864 
embolic  infarction,  368 
general  hypertrophy  and  fibrous  in- 
duration of,  367 
in  leuksemia,  67,  369 
malformations  of,  and  supernumerary 

spleens,  366 
passive  hyperajmia  of,  867 
rupture  of,  369 
sago  spleen  and  dififusc  amyloid  spleen, 

369 
tuberculosis,  syphilis,  tumors,  871 
Splenic  fever,  242,  780 
Sponge  grafting,  102 
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Sputum  coctum  of  bronchitis,  468  (sptiOf 

I  spit,  and  coquo,  I  cook) 
Stasis,  87  {ardoi^^  a  standing,  from  lorrffiij 

I  stand) 
Stercoraceous  vomiting,  577  («/ercws,  ex- 
crement) 
Stomach,  acute  catarrh  of,  646 

acute  and   phlegmonous    inflamma- 
tions of,  646 

cancer  of,  661 

chronic  catarrh  of,  646 

c(»lloid  cancer  of,  662 

dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of,  543 

epithelial  cancer  of,  70 

hemorrhage  from,  549 
in  ulcer,  547 

inflammations  of  (gastritis),  646 

introduction  to  diseases  of,  641 

medullary  or  soft  cancer  of,  651 

mode  of  origin  of  ulcers,  648 

perforation  of,  647 

post-mortem  changes  of,  642 

scirrhus  of,  652 

simple  perforating  ulcer  of,  646 

tumors  of,  650 
Stomatitis,     aphthous,    626    ((rrdfm,    the 
mouth,  iifScj  an  eruption) 

follicular,  626 

gang^nous,  627 
Strobilus,  263  (<n-/3<J/3/Aof ,  a  flr  cone) 
Stron^ylus  duodenalis,  279 

gigas,  279 
Superior  mesenteric  artery,  embolism,  52 
Synovitis,  strumous,  760  (aiv,  with,  and 

<f)6vy  an  egg) 
Syphilis,  148 

amyloid  disease  in,  163 

arteries  in,  158 

chancre,  148 

congenital,  163 

due  to  a  virus,  148 

eff*ects  on  mouth,  629 

hereditary,  163 

aflection  of  the  bones  in,  741 

incubation  period,  149 

inflammations  in,  149 

lymphatic  glands  in,  149 

of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  436 

of  the  larynx,  462 

secondary  lesions,  149 

symmetrical  lesions  in,  149 

skin  eruptions  in,  782 

tertiary  staee  of  gummata,  160 

ulceration  m,  152 
Syphilitic  disease  of  cerebral  bloodvessels, 

437 
Syringomyelia,    406    (avpiy^j    tube,    and 
fiveXdcy  the  marrow) 

TABES  dorsalis,  393  {tabeOy  I  waste,  and 
dorsum f  the  back) 
Tsenia  echinococcus,  270  (tcciiiaj  a  ribbon; 
ex'voi',  a  hedgeliog ;  and  xd/wcof , 
a  kernel) 
brood  capsules  of,  271 


Taenia   echinococcus,  characters  of   cyst 
wall,  276 
development  of  cysts,  271 
mediocanellata,  or  saginata,  268 
solium,  habitat  and  characters  of,  263 
sexual  apparatus,  268, 
water  vascular  system,  and  de- 
velopment of,  266 
Talipes,  its  various  forms,  768  ((o/tM,  the 

aiuile,  and  pes,  the  foot) 
Tapeworms.    See  cestoda  and  taenia 
Teeth,  caries  of,  631 
constituents  of,  681 
inflammations  of,  582 
osteoma  of,  633 
tumors  of,  633 
Temperature  of  inflamed  parts,  87 
Tendon  reflex,  exaggeration  of,  888 
Teratoma  of  internal  organs,  203  {rfpac,  a 
monster) 
of  ovary.     See  dermoid  cysts 
sacral,  208 

situations  and  structure  of,  203 
Testicle,  benign  fungus  of,  718 
haematocele,  716 
hydrocele,  716 
imperfect  descent  of,  712 
inflammation  of,  712 
malformations  and  misplacements  of, 

712 
syphilitic  disease  of,  718 
tuoerculosis  of,  714 
tumors  of,  714 
Tetanus,  lesions  in,  484  (rfravof,  stretch- 
ing, tension) 
Threadworm,  279 

Thrombi    distinguished    from    clots,    48 
(dpdfifiocj  a  lump  or  clot) 
in  heart,  41,  327 
in  veins,  41 
liable  to  ^w,  42 
organization,  44 
red,  40 
softening,  48 
white  and  mixed,  40 
Thrombosis  and  embolism,  39 
Thrombosis,  hyperaemia,  oedema,  gangrene 
from,  46 
of  cerebral  sinuses,  418 
vessels,  415 
Thrush,  260,  626 
Thvroid  gland,  colloid  degeneration  of, 

127 
Tinea  favosa,  794   {tinea j  a  worm,  and 
favuSf  a  honevcomb) 
tonsurans,  796  (ionsura,  a  shaving) 
Tongue,  inflammation  of,  628 
Tonsillitis,     acute,     636     (ionailUe,    the 
tonsils^ 
chronic  (hypertrophy^,  686 
Trachea,  malformations  of,  4§7 
Transfusion  of  bU)od,  25 
.    of  alien  blood,  26 
of  blood  about  to  coagulate,  26 
Transplantation  of  bone,  146 
Transverse  myelitis,  890 
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Trematoda,  260  {rprffiaTudrf^^  perforated) 
Trichina  spiralis,  site  and  characters  of, 
275  (rpixivocy  of  hair) 
impregnation    of   capsule    with 
lime,  129 
Trichocephalus  dispar,  279 
Trichophyton,  259  (^p/f ,  a  hair,  and  iftwdv, 
a  plant) 
tonsurans,  79G 
Tricuspid  valve,  relative  insufficiency  of, 

826 
Tropho-neuroses,   115  (rpk^y  I   nourish, 
vevpovj  a  nerve) 
of  skin,  784 
Tuhe  casts,  689 

from  coagulation  necrosis,  110 
Tubercle  and  tuwrculosis,  158  (tubereu- 
lutHy  a  little  lump) 
caseous  necrosis  of,  156 
fibrous  transformation  of.  166 
miliary,  its  structure,  155 
Tubercles,  their  relation  to  bloodvessels, 

155 
Tubercular  bacillus,  characters  of,  161 
meningitis,  445 

appearance  of  brain  in,  446 
white  softening  around  ventricles, 
447 
peritonitis,  610 
ulcer,  158 

ulcer  of  intestine,  578 
virus,  nature  of,  160 
source,  168 
Tuberculization  and  fatty  degeneration, 

122 
Tuberculosis,  acute  miliary,  154 
and  inflammation,  157 
artificial  production  of,  159 
bacillus  in,  246 
by  inoculation,  160 
from  inspired  air,  160 
general,  154 
local,  157 

of  serous  cavities,  158 
relations  to  scrofula,  162 
Tumor  albus,  760  (Lat.,  white  swelling) 
Tumors,  169 

classification  of,  174 

Cohnheim's  theory  of   malignancy, 

173 
cysts  in,  202 
definition  of,  169 
growth  and  extension  of,  171 
local  malignancy,  172 
metastasis  or  generalization  of,  172 
origin  and  development  of,  169 
origin  from  embryonic  remains,  170 
secondary  changes  of,  178 
simple  or  innocent,  172 
Twisting  of  intestine,  560 
Typhlitis,  565  {rup?.6Vf  the  coecum  or  blind 


Typhoid  fever,  bacillus  (Eberth's)  in,  245 
condition  of  intestine  in,  671 
mesenteric  Ivmphatic  glands  in, 

572 
characters  of,  571 


ULCER}  perforating  of,  stomach.     See 
stomacn 
Ulceration,  104  {ulais,  aisore) 

syphilitic,  152 
Ulcerative  endocarditis,  241,  310 
kidneys  in,  645 
organisms  in,  246 
Ulcers  of  the  skin,  777 
Union  by  first  intention,  144 
by  second  intention,  144 
Ur»mia,  72  (oi/povj  urine,  and,  alfia^  blood) 
Urachus,  patency  of,  661 
Urethi-a,  diseases  of,  668 
Urinary  organs,  diseases  of,  617 
Uterus,  anteflexion,  676 
anteversion,  676 
atrophy  of,  676 
dilatation  of,  677 
distention  of  by  gas,  677 
double,  678 

epithelial  cancer  of,  689 
fibrinous  polypus,  684 
hypertropny  of,  676 

cervix,  677 
inflammations  of,  677 
inversion  of,  675 
malformations  of,  674 
mucous  polypi  of,  690 
myoma,  686 

cysts,  dilatation  of  bloodvessels, 
and  calcareous  infiltration  in, 
687 
induration  and  oedema  of,  687 
prolape  of,  674 
parasites  of,  691 
retrofiexion,  676 
retroversion,  676 
soft  or  medullary  cancer  of,  688 
syphilis  of,  683 
tuberculosis  of,  688 
tumors  of,  684 
less  frequent  forms  of,  691 
unicornis,  674 


VAGINA,  cancer  of,  688 
prolapse  of,  676 
tumors  of,  684 
Valvular  disease  of  heart,  819 
Varicocele,  855  (rarta?,  a  dilated  vein,  and 

«^X//,  a  tumor) 
Varicose  ulcer,  777 
Varix,  854  {varix^  a  dilated  vein) 
results  of,  858 
gut)  *      Vascular  tumor.     See  angioma 

Typhoid   fever,   569   {rif^f  smoke,   and  '  Vegetable  parasites,  224 
nfJof ,  likeness^  j  Vein-stones,  44 

lymphoma  in,  222  I  Vermiform  appendix,  foreign  bodies  in,  566 

52 
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Vermifonn  appendix,  retention  cyst  of,  566 
Vertebra*,  rachitic  deformity  of,  728 


WART,  common,  202,  788 
pathological,  779 
soft,  789 
Waxy  degeneration,  131 
White  pneumonia,  516 
Wood's  tumor,  191 
Wounds.     Sec  healing  of  wounds 
bacteria  in,  230 


Wounds  of  the  skin,  777 
Wound  fover,  232 


XANTHOMA,  xanthelasma, 790 (^ovftJc, 
yellow,  and  ^Amr/m,  a  plate) 
Xeroderma,  764,  788  (f J7p<5c.  dry.  and  dlpfm, 
'i      the  skin) 
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pLINTS  PRACTICE— A  Treatise  on  the  Principles  and  PRAcricfe 

OF  Medicine.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine. 
By  Austin  Flint,  M.IX,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  lYaciice  of  Medicine  and  of 
Clinical  Medicine  in  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  N.  Y.  Fifth  edition,  entirely 
rewritten  and  much  improved.  In  one  large  and  closely-printed  octavo  volume  of  1150 
pages.     Cloth,  I5. 50;  leather,  ^6.50;  very  handsome  half  Russia,  raised  bands,  $7.00. 

'T^HIS  volume  is  certainly  one  of  the  standard  text- 1  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  show-«  its  author  to  be 
books  on  medicine :  and  we  may  safely  affirm  '  possessed  f>r  the  rare  faculties  of  clear  exposition, 
that,  taken  al  ogether,  it  exhibits  a  fuller  and  wider   thoughtful  discrimination,  and  sound  judgment. — 
acquaintance  with  recent  patholrgical  inquiry  than    Lond<m  Lancet ^  July  23,  1881. 
any  similar  wotk  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  1 


pLINT'S  AUSCULTATION  AND  PERCUSSION— A  Manual  of 
Auscultation  and  Percussion;  Of  the  Physical  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the 
Lungs  and  Heart,  and  of  Thoracic  Aneurism.  By  Austin  Flint,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Bellevue  Hosp.  Med.  Coll.,  N.  Y.  Third 
edition.     In  one  handsome  royal  i2mo.  volume  of  240  pages.    Qoth,  ^1.63.   Just  ready. 

IT  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  not  in  the  English  or  '  of  woids.     Professor  Flint's  language  is  precise  and 
any  other  language  the  equal  amount  of  clear,  1  simple,  conveying,  without  dubiety,  the  results  of 
exact,  and  comprehensible  information  touching  the   his  careful  study  and  ample  experience. — American 
physical  exploration  of  the  chest  in  an  equal  number  1  Practitioner,  June,  1883. 


gRISTOWE'S  PRACTICE— A  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine. By  John  Syer  Bristowe,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  and  Joint  Lecturer 
on  Medicine  at  St.  Thomas'  Hospital.  Second  American  edition,  specially  revised  by 
the  Author.  Edited,  with  additions,  by  James  II.  Hutchinson,  M.D.,  physician  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  1085  pages,  with  illustra- 
tiotis.     Cloth,  $5.00;  leather,  $6.00 ;  very  handsome  half  Russia,  raised  bands,  $6. 50. 

'T'HE  reader  will  find  every  conceivable  subject  '  are  appropriate  and  practical,  and  greatly  add  to 
connected  with  the  practice  of  medicine  ably  j  its  usefulness  to  American  readers.— £fa(^«/tf  Medi- 
presented,  in  a  style  at  once  clear,  interesting  and  !  col  and  Surgical  Journal ,  March,  1880. 
concise.    The  additions  made  by  Dr.  Hutchinson 


O  YDE  ON  THE  SKIN— A  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the 

Skin.  For  the  Use  of  Students  and  Practitioners.  By  J.  Nevins  Hydf,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Dermatology  and  Venereal  Diseases  in  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago. 
In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  570  pages,  with  66  beautiful  and  elaborate  illustrations. 
Cloth,  $4.25;  leather,  I5.25.    Just  Ready, 

pROF.  HYDE  has  given  to  the  profession  a  valu-  <  doubt,  attain  the  end  expected  by  its  author^to 
able  and  comprehensive  work  upon  this  special  make  the  general  practitioner  thoroughly  informed 
subject,  exposing  the  etiology,  symptomatology,  and  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  cutaneous  diseases, 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  skin  in  a  concise  and  It  will  prove  a  valuable  book  of  reference  to  the 
thorough  manner.  The  book  is  a  valuable  one  for  specialist.— A^.  O.  Medical  and  Surgtcal  Jonmal, 
the  student  and  practitioner,  containing  all  the  latest  April,  i88j. 
progress  made  in  dermatology,  and  will,  without  < 


ORYANT'S  SURGERY— The   Practice  of  Surgery.      By  Thomas 

Bryant,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital,  London.  Third  American  from 
the  third  and  revised  English  edition.  Thoroughly  revised  and  much  improved,  by 
John  B.  Roberts,  A.M.,  M.D.  In  one  large  and  very  handsome  imperial  octavo  volume 
of  1009  pages,  with  735  illustrations.  Cloth,  ^6.50;  leather,  $7.50;  very  handsome  half 
Russia,  raised  bands,  $8.00. 

\lfITHOUT  freighting  his  book  with  multiplied  of  these  chapters  are  written  by  specialists  in  their 
details  and  wearying  descriptions  of  allied  ^  respective  branches.  The  labors  of  the  American 
methods  of  procedure,  he  is  ample  enough  for  refer-  editor  deserve  unqualified  praise.  His  additions  to 
ence  on  all  the  departments  of  surger)',  not  omitting  the  author's  text  are  numerous,  judicious  and  ger- 
such  strict  speciidtics  as  dental,  ophthalmic,  mili-  .  mane  ^Medical  and  Snrgtcal  He/orter,  Feb.  la, 
tary,  orthopaedic  and  gymccological  surgery.    Some  \  i88t. 

HENRY  C.  LEA'S  SON  &  CO.,  PhUadelphia. 


QROSS'  SURGERY— A  System  of  Surgery:  Pathological,  diag- 
nostic, Therapeutic  and  Opeiative.  By  S.  D.  Gross,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  Oxon., 
LL.D.  Cantab.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Phila- 
delphia. Sixth  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  greatly  improved  by  the  Author  and 
Samuel  W.  Gross,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  of  Surgery  and  of  Ginical 
Surgery  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College.  In  two  large  and  beautifully-printed  imperial 
octavo  volumes  containing  2382  pages,  illustrated  by  1623  engravings.  Strongly  bound 
in  leather,  raised  bands,  $15.00;  half  Russia,  raised  bands,  $16.00.    Just  ready. 

TI7E  have  purposely  abstained  from  comment  or  1  acquired  The  several  parts  have  been  extended, 
criticism  of  the  book  before  us.  It  has  for-  |  elaborated  and  amplified,  till  it  has  become  a  com- 
merly  been  noticed  more  than  once  in  our  columns,  plete  and  systematic  book  of  reference  alike  for  the 
and  it  is  enough  now  to  remark  that  the  present  |  student  and  the  practitioner. —  Tfu  Latulon  Lancet, 
edition  fully  maintains  the  reputation  the  work  has  !  Jan.  27, 1883. 


QROSS  ON  IMPOTENCE— A  Practical  Treatise  on  Impotence, 

Sterility,  and  Allied  Disorders  of  the  Male  Sexual  Organs..   By  Samuel 

\V.  Gross,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  of  Surgery  and  of  Clinical  Surgery 

in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College.     Second  edition,  thoroughly  revised.     In  one  very 

handsome  octavo  volume  of  168  pages,  with  16  illustrations.     Cloth,  $1.50.    Just  ready, 

'T^HE  book  is  the  outcome  of  intelligent  clinical    who  may  be  called  upon  to  treat  these  cases  will 
observation   and  extensive  experience.     The    fmd  the  directions  both  for  diagnosis  and  treatment 
arrangement  and  classification  leave  nothing  to  be  j  very  perspicuous  and  sound. — Liverpool  Medico- 
detired  in  the  way  of  clearness;  and  practitioners  I  Chirurgical  Journal ^  July,  1883. 


C  TIMSON  ON  FRACTURES— A  Practical  Treatise  on  Fractures. 

By  Lewis  A.  Stimson,  B.A.,  M.D.     Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy  at  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Surgeon  and  Curator  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  Surgeon 
to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York,  etc.     In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of 
598  pages,  with  360  beautiful  illustrations.    Cloth,  ^.75 ;  leather,  ^5.75.    Just  Ready, 
'T^HE  author  has  given  to  the  medical  profession  in  I  ough.     His  mode  of  treatment  of  the  different  frac- 


this  treatise  on  fractures  what  is  likely  to  be- 
come a  standard  work  on  the  subject  It  is  certainly 
not  surpassed  by  any  work  written  in  the  English, 
or,  for  that  matter,  any  other  language.  There  is 
nothing  scanty  or  superficial  about  it,  as  in  most 
other  treatises ;  on  the  contrary,  everything  is  thor- 


tures  is  eminently  sound  and  practical.  We  con< 
sider  this  work  one  of  the  best  on  fractures ;  and  it 
will  be  welcomed  not  only  as  a  text-book,  but  also 
by  the  surgeon  in  full  practice. — New  Orleans  Med- 
ical and  Surgical  Journal,  March,  1883. 


ALLEN'S  ANATOMY — A  System  of  Human  Anatomy,  Including 

Its  Medical  and  Surgical  Relations.    For  the  Use  of  Practitioners  and 

Students  of  Medicine.     By  Harrison  Allen,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiolojjy  in  the 

University  of   Pennsylvania.     With  an  Introductory  Chapter  on    Histology,  by  E.  O. 

Shakespeare,  M.D.,  Ophihalmologist  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital.    In  one  large  and 

handsome  quarto  volume  of  about  600  double-columned  pages,  with  380  illustrations  on 

109  lithographic  plates,  many  of  which  are  in  colors,  and  about  100  engravings  in  the  text. 

In  six  Sections,  each  in  a  portfolio.     Section  I.  Histology  (Just  Ready),    Section  II. 

Bones  and  Joints  (Just  Ready),    Section  III.  Muscles  and  Fasciae  (Just  Ready), 

Section  IV.  Arteries,  Veins  and  Lymphatics  (Just  Ready),    Section  V.  Nervous 

System  (Shortly),    Section  VI.  Organs  of  Sense,  of  Digestion,  and  Genito-Urinary 

Organs  (In  Press).     Price  per  Section,  I3.50.     For  sale  by  subscription  only. 

'T'HE  appearance  of  the  book  marks  an  epoch  in  encyclopedic,  and  the  result  shows  that  he  has 
medical  literature.  It  is  the  first  important  '  brought  to  it  a  mind  well  prepared  for  the  task  by 
work  on  human  anatomy  that  has  appeared  in  I  extensive  reading,  critical  judgment,  and  literary 
America  ;  and,  more  than  this,  its  scope  is  new  and  ^  ability.  We  can  cordially  recommend  the  work  to 
original.  It  is  intended  to  be  both  descriptive  and  the  profession,  believing  that  it  is  suited  not  only  to 
topographical,  scientific  and  practical,  so  that  while  those  of  scientific  tastes,  but  that  it  will  be  of  use  to 
satisfying  the  anatomist,  it  will  be  of  value  to  the  '  Xht^mcxMing^Yxytxcxun.— Boston  Medical  and  Sur^ 
practising  physician  As  the  author  points  out,  gical  Journal — January  11,  1883. 
such  a  work  at  he  has  undertaken  is  necessarily 

HENRY  C.  LEAS  SON  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 
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A  National  Weekly  Periodical,  of  ft-om  28  to  32  Quarto  Pasres, 

containing:  more  Beading:  Matter 
than  any  other  Weekly  Medical  Journal  in  America. 

The  hearty  welcome  extended  to  The  Medical  News  from  all  parts  of  the  country  is 
gratifying  to  all  concerned  in  its  publication,  since  it  justifies  their  belief  that  the  profession 
felt  the  need  of  and  would  generously  support  a  weekly  journal,  national  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word,  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  medical  science,  and  conducted  with  the  fore- 
thought to  devise  and  the  energy  and  ability  necessary  to  execute  every  available  plan  for  en- 
hancing its  usefulness.  Encouraged  by  this  approbation,  those  in  charge  of  The  News  will 
make  renewed  efforts  to  strengthen  in  every  way  its  hold  upon  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the 


2      Henby  C.  Lea's  Son  &  Co.'s  Publications — ^The  Medical  News. 

profession.  Advocating  the  highest  standard  of  morals  and  honor.  The  News  will  be 
unsparing  opponent  of  quackery  in  its  countless  forms.  As  the  recognized  national  orgtua. 
of  the  regular  profession,  it  is  the  chosen  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  the  most  important 
intelligence  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  general  plan  of  The  News  afibrds  ample  space  for  the  presentation  of  articles  upon  all 
branches  of  medical  science.  The  opening  pages  are  devoted  to  Orig^inal  IiBCtures  hy 
the  ablest  teachers  of  the  day,  which  are  invariably  revised  by  their  authors  before  publi- 
cation, thus  insuring  an  authenticity  and  exactitude  otherwise  unattainable.    In  the  de- 
partment of  Original  Articles,  The  News  will  endeavor,  as  heretofore,  to  surpass  its 
contemporaries  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  its  contributions.    Under  the  caption  of  Hos- 
pital Notes  is  laid  open  the  vast  and  rich  store  of  clinical  information  developed  in 
the  chief  hospitals  of  the  globe.    The  department  of  Medical  Progress  consists  of  con- 
densations of  articles  of  importance  appearing  in  the  leading  medical,  pharmaceutical 
and  scientific  joumaLs  of  the  world.    The  Editorial  Articles  are  from  the  pens  of  a 
large  and  able  EDiroRiAii  Board,  and  discuss  living  subjects  in  all  departments  of  med- 
ical science  in  a  thoughtful,  independent  and  scholarly  manner.    Important  subjects,  re- 
quiring unusually  elaborate  consideration,  are  treated  in  Special  Articles.    The  Pro- 
ceedings of  Societies  in  all  parts  of  the  country  afford  a  means  of  imparting  valuable 
information,  for  which  due  space  is  reserved.    For  the  collection  of  News  Items,  and 
for  Correspondence,  The  News  enjoys  an  organization  similar  to  that  of  a  daily 
newspaper,  and  by  mail  and  telegraph  receives  notice  of  all  professional  events  of  interest 
through  special  correspondents,  located  in  the.  following  cities: — In  the  United  States: 
Portland,  Boston,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh,  Washington,  Charleston,  New  Or- 
leans, Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Kansas  City  and  San  Francisco.    In  Canada :  Mon- 
treal.   In  Great  Britain :  London  and  Edinburgh.    In  Continental  Europe :  Paris,  Berlin, 
Vienna  and  Florence.    In  Asia :  Yokohama,  Canton,  Hong  Kong  and  Calcutta.    In  South 
America :  Bio  Janeiro  and  Valparaiso.    In  Cuba :  Havana.    Due  attention  will  be  paid 
to  New  Publications,  New  Instruments  and  New  Pharmaceutical  Pre- 
parations, and  a  column  will  be  devoted  to  Notes  and  Queries.    Space  is  reserved 
each  week  for  accurate  reports  of  all  changes  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Medical 
Service. 

The  Medical  News  appears  in  a  double-columned  quarto  form,  printed  by  the  latest 
improved  Hoe  speed  presses,  on  handsome  paper,  from  a  dear,  easily  read  type,  specially 
cast  for  its  use. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  The  Medical  News  employs  all  the  approved  methods  of 
modem  journalism  in  its  efforts  to  render  itself  indispensable  to  the  profession;  and,  in  the 
anticipation  of  an  unprecedented  circulation,  its  subscription  has  been  placed  at  the  ex- 
ceedingly low  rate  of  $5  per  annum,  in  advance.  At  this  price  it  ranks  as  the  cheapest 
medical  periodical  in  this  country,  and  when  taken  in  connection  with  The  American  Jour- 
nal at  NINE  DOLLABS  per  annum,  it  is  confidently  asserted  that  a  larger  amount  of 
material  of  the  highest  class  is  offered  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere,  even  at  a  much 
higher  price. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  of  the  MEDICAL  SCIENCES, 

Edited  by  I.  MINIS  HAYS,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Is  published  Quarterly,  on  the  first  days  of  January,  April,  July 
and  October,  each  Number  containing:  over  Three  Hundred 

Octavo  Pasres,  fully  Illustrated. 

Founded  in  1820,  Thb  Amebicait  JotTKNAX  entered  with  1883  upon  the  sixty-fourth 
consecutive  year  of  faithM  and  honorable  service  to  the  profenion.     Being  the  only 
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periodical  in  the  English  language  capable  of  presenting  elaborate  articles — the  form  in 
which  the  most  important  discoveries  have  always  been  communicated  to  the  profession — 
The  AifEBiCAN  Joxtelsal  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  physicians  who  would 
keep  themselves  au  courarU  with  the  medical  thought  of  the  day.  It  may  justly  claim  that 
it  numbers  among  its  contributors  all  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  profession, 
that  its  histoiy  is  identified  with  the  advances  of  medical  knowledge,  and  that  its  circu- 
lation is  oo-extensive  with  the  use  of  tht  English  language. 

During  1883  The  Joxtbkal  will  continue  to  present  those  features  which  have  long 
proved  so  attractive  to  its  readers. 

The  Original  Department  will  consist  of  elaborate  and  richly  illustrated  articles 
from  the  pens  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  profession  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Review  Department  will  maintain  its  well-earned  reputation  for  discernment 
and  impartiality,  and  will  contain  elaborate  reviews  of  new  works  and  topics  of  the  day, 
and  numerous  analytical  and  bibliographical  notices  by  competent  writers. 

Following  these  comes  the  Quarterly  Summary  of  Improvements  and  Dis- 
coveries in  the  Medical  Sciences,  which,  being  a  classified  and  arranged  condensation 
of  important  articles  appearing  in  the  chief  medical  journals  of  the  world,  furnishes  a 
compact  digest  of  medical  progress  abroad  and  at  home. 

The  subscription  price  of  The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  has 
never  been  raised  during  its  long  career.  It  is  still  sent  free  of  postage  for  Five  Dollars 
per  annum  in  advance. 

Taken  together,  the  fTouRNAL  and  News  combine  the  advantages  of  the  elaborate  prep- 
aration that  can  be  devoted  to  a  quarterly  with  the  prompt  conveyance  of  intelligence 
by  the  weekly ;  while,  by  special  management,  duplication  of  matter  is  rendered  im- 
possible. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  for  the  very  moderate  sum  of  NINE  DOIiLARS  in  advance 
the  subscriber  will  receive  free  of  postage  a  weekly  and  a  quarterly  journal,  both  reflecting 
the  latest  advances  of  the  medical  sciences,  and  containing  an  equivalent  of  more  than  4000 
octavo  pages,  stored  with  the  choicest  material,  original  and  selected,  that  can  be  furnished 
by  the  best  medical  minds  of  both  hemispheres.  It  would  be  impossible  to  find  elsewhere 
so  large  an  amount  of  matter  of  the  same  value  offered  at  so  low  a  price. 

Gentlemen  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  thus  offered  will  do  well  to 
forward  their  subscriptions  at  an  early  day,  in  order  to  insure  the  receipt  of  complete  sets 
for  1883. 


The  safest  mode  of  remittance  is  by  bank  check  or  postal  money  order,  drawn  to 
the  order  of  the  undersigned ;  where  these  are  not  accessible,  remittances  for  subscrip- 
tions may  be  made  at  the  risk  of  the  publishers  by  forwarding  in  registered  letters. 
Address, 

Henry  G.  Lea's  Son  <&  Ck).,  Nob.  706  and  708  Sansom  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

*^*  Communications  to  both  these  periodicals  are  invited  from  gentlemen  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Original  articles  contributed  exclusively  to  either  periodical  are  liberally 
paid  for  upon  publication.  When  necessary  to  elucidate  the  text,  illustrations  will  be  fur- 
nished without  cost  to  the  author. 

All  letters  pertaining  to  the  EkiUorial  DepartmerU  of  The  Medical  News  and  The 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editorial 
Offices,  1004  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

All  letters  pertaining  to  the  Business  Department  of  these  journals  should  be  addressed 
exclusively  to  Henrt  C.  Lea's  Son  &  Co.,  706  and  708  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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DUNGLI80N,  BOBLEY,  M.D., 

Late  ProfMsor  of  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  J^erson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia. 

MEDICAL  IiEXICON;  A  Dictionary  of  Medical  Science:  Containing 
a  concise  explanation  of  the  various  Subjects  and  Terms  of  Anatomy,  Physiolocr,  Pathol- 
ogy, Hygiene,  Therapeutics,  Pharmacology,  Pharmacy,  Surgery,  Obstetrics,  Medical  Juris- 
prudence and  Dentistry,  Notices  of  Climate  and  of  Mineral  Waters,  Formulie  for  Officinal^ 
Empirical  and  Dietetic  Preparations,  with  the  Accentuation  and  Etymology  of  the  Terms, 
and  the  French  and  other  Synonynies,  so  as  to  constitute  a  French  as  well  as  an  English 
Medical  Lexicon.  A  new  edition,  thoroughly  revised,  and  very  greatly  modified  awl 
augmented.  By  Richard  J.  Dunglison,  M.  t).  In  one  very  large  and  Kandsome  royal 
octavo  volume  of  1139  pages.  Cloth,  $6.50;  leather,  raised  bands,  $7.50;  very  handsome 
luUf  Russia,  raised  banas,  $8. 

The  object  of  the  author,  from  the  outset,  has  not  been  to  make  the  work  a  mere  lexi- 
con or  dictionary  of  terms,  but  to  afford  under  each  word  a  condensed  view  of  its  various 
medical  relations,  and  thus  to  render  the  work  an  epitome  of  the  existing  condition  of 
medical  science.  Starting  with  this  view,  the  immense  demand  which  has  e.xisted  for  the 
work  has  enabled  him,  in  repeated  revisions,  to  augment  its  completeness  and  usefulness, 
until  at  length  it  has  attaint  the  position  of  a  recognized  and  standard  authority  wherever 
the  language  is  spoken.  Special  pains  have  been  taken  in  the  prejMiration  ol  the  pnx*ni 
edititm  to  maintain  this  enviable  reputation.  The  additions  to  the  vocabulary'  are  more 
numerous  than  in  any  previous  revision,  and  particular  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
accentuation,  which  will  be  found  marked  on  every  word.  The  typographical  arrangement 
has  been  greatly  improved,  rendering  reference  much  more  easy,  and  everj'  care  has  been 
taken  with  the  mechanical  execution.  The  volume  now  contains  the  matter  of  at  least 
four  ordinary  octavos. 

A  book  of  which  every  American  ought  to  be  I  work  has  been  well  known  for  Hhoiit  lorty  year% 
proud.  When  tlie  learned  author  of  the  work  and  needs  no  words  of  praise  on  our  oart  to  rt*c<iiu- 
paseed  away,  probably  all  of  us  feared  lest  the  book  '  mend  it  to  the  members  of  the  medical,  and  ltke> 
should  not  maintain  ito  place  in  the  advancing  wise  of  the  pharmaceutical,  profession.  The  latter 
science  whose  terms  it  defines.  Fortunately,  Dr.  ;  especially  are  in  need  of  a  work  which  ipve*  ready 
Richard  .T.  Dunglison,  having  assisted  hisfatnerin  \  and  reliable  information  on  thousands  of  HubJ«H>t.« 

and  terms  which  they  are  liable  to  encounter  in 
pursuing  their  daily  vocations,  but  with  which  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  familiar.  The  work 
before  us  fUlly  supplies  this  want. — American  J'^i^ 


the  revision  of  several  editions  of  the  work,  and 

having  been,  therefore,  trained  in  the  methods 

and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  book,  has  been 

able  to  edit  it  as  a  work  of  the  kind  should  be 

edited— to  carry  it  on  steadily,  without  Jar  or  inter-  '  nal  of  Pharmacy^  t'eb.  1874. 

ruption,  along  the  grooves  of  thought  it  has  trav-  |      Particular  care  has  been  devoted  to  derivatiou 


elled  during  its  lifetime.  To  show  the  magnitude 
of  the  task  which  Dr.  Dunglison  has  assumed  and 
carried  through,  it  i«  only  necessary  to  state  that 
more  than  six  thousand  new  subjects  have  been 
added  in  the  present  edition. — PhiCadelphia  Medical 
Timesy  Jan.  3, 1874. 

About  the  first  book  purchased  by  the  medical 
student  is  the  Medical  Dictionary.    The  lexicon     «  .    ,^, 
explanatory  of  technical  terms  is  simply  a  sine  qtia  ,  ^^^'  * ,     , 


and  accentuation  of  terms.  With  regard  tn  the 
latter,  indeed,  the  present  edition  may  be  consid- 
ered a  complete  **  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of 
Medical  Science."  It  is  perhaps  the  most  reiiAble 
work  published  for  the  busy  practitioner,  as  it  con- 
tains information  upon  every  medical  subject,  io 
a  form  for  ready  access,  and  with  a  brevity  as  ad- 
mirable as  it  is  practical. — Southern  Medical Reeurd, 


non.    in  a  science  so  extensive  and  with  such  col 
laterals  as  medicine,  it  Is  as  much  a  necessity  also 
to  the  practising  physician.    To  meet  the  wants  of 


A  valuable  dictionary  of  the  terms  employed  in 
medicine  and  the  allied  sciences,  and  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  subjects  treated  under  each  head.     It 


students  and  most  physicians  the  dictionary  must    well  deserves  the  authority  and  popularity  it  has 


be  condensed  while  comprehensive,  and  practical 
while  perspicacious.  It  was  because  Dunglison's 
met  these  indications  that  it  became  at  once  the 
dictionary  of  general  use  wherever  medicine  was 
studied  in  the  English  language.  In  no  former 
revision  have  the  alterations  and  additions  been 
so  great.  The  chief  terms  have  been  set  in  black 
letter,  while  the  derivatives  follow  In  small  caps; 
an  arrangement  which  greatly  facilitates  reference. 
— Cincinnati  Clinic^  Jan.  10, 1874. 

As  a  standard  work  of  reference  Dunglison'a 


ohiained.^British  Med.  Jovr.^  Oct  31, 1874. 

Few  works  of  this  class  exhibit  a  grander  monu- 
ment of  patient  research  and  of  scientific  lore. — 
London  Lancet^  Mny  13, 1876. 

Dunglison's  Dictionary  is  incalculably  valuAhie, 
and  indispensable  to  every  practitioner  of  medi- 
cine, pharmacist  and  dentist — Western  Laaret, 
March,  1874. 

It  has  the  rare  merit  that  it  certainly  has  no  rival 
in  the  English  language  for  accuracy  and  extent  of 
references. — London  Medical  Gcuettt. 


HOBLYN,  BICHABD  D.,  M.  I>. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Terms  Used  in  Medicine  and  the  CroUateral 
Sciences.  Revised,  with  numerous  additions,  by  Isaac  Hays,  M.  D^  late  editor  of 
The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences.  In  one  large  royal  I2mo.  volume  of  520 
double-columned  pages.    Cloth,  $1.50 ;  leather,  $2.00. 

It  is  the  best  book  of  definitions  we  have,  and  ought  always  to  be  upon  the  stadent^s  table  -Southtm 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

BODWJELL,  G.  F.,  F.  B.  A.  8.,  F.  C.  S., 

Lecturer  on  Natural  Science  at  Clifton  College^  England. 

A  Dictionary  of  Science :  Comprisine  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  DjnamicH,  Elec- 
tricity, Heat,  Hydrodynamics,  Hydrostatics,  Light  Magnetism,  Mechanics,  Meteorology, 
Pneumatics,  Sound  and  Statics.  Contributed  by  J.  T.  Bottomley,  M.  A.,  F.  C.  S.,  William 
Crookes.  F.R.S.,  F.C.S.,  Frederick  Guthrie,  B.A.,  Ph.  D.,  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.,  FJt A.S, 
G.  F.  Rodwell,  Editor,  Charles  Tomlinson,  F.R.S.,  F.CS^  and  Richard  Womell,  M..\, 
B.Sc.  Preceded  by  an  Essay  on  the  History  of  the  Physicjil  Sciences.  In  one  handaome 
octavo  volume  of  702  pages,  with  143  illustrations.    Cloth,  $5.00. 
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HABTSHOBNE,  HENRY,  A,  M.,  M.  D., 

Lattly  Profatsor  of  Hygiene  in  the  University  of  Penneylvania, 

A  Conspectus  of  the  Medical  Soiences;  Containing  Handbooks  on  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  Cliemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Practice  of  Medicine,  Surgery  and  Obstetrics. 
Second  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  greatly  improved.  In  one  large  royal  12mo. 
volume  of  1028  pages,  with  477  illustrations.    Cloth,  $4.25 ;  leather,  $5.00. 


The  work  is  intended  as  an  aid  to  the  medical 
student,  and  as  such  appears  to  fulfil  admirably  its 
object  by  its  excellent  arrangement,  the  full  com- 

{)iiation  of  facts,  the  perspicuity  and  terseness  of 
anguage,  and  the  clear  and  instructive  illustra- 
tions.— American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  July ^  1874. 

The  object  of  this  manual  is  to  afford  a  conven- 
ient work  of  reference  to  students  during  the  brief 
moments  at  their  command  while  in  attendance 
upon  medical  lectures.  It  is  a  favorable  sign  that 
it  has  been  found  necessary,  in  a  short  space  of 
time,  to  issue  a  new  and  carefully  revised  edition. 
The  illustrations  are  very  numerous  and  unusu- 
ally clear,  and  each  part  seems  to  have  received 


its  due  share  of  attention.  We  can  conceive  such 
a  work  to  be  useful,  not  only  to  students,  but  to 
practitioners  as  well.  It  reflects  credit  upon  the 
industry  and  energy  of  its  able  editor. — Boston 
Medical  and  SurfficcuJournal^  Sept  3, 1874. 

We  can  say,  with  the  strictest  truth,  that  it  is  the 
l)e8t  work  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed. It  embodies  in  a  condensed  form  all  recent 
contributions  to  practical  medicine,  and  is  there- 
fore useful  to  every  busy  practitioner  throughout 
our  country,  besides  bemg  admirably  adapted  to 
the  use  of  students  of  medicine.  The  book  is 
faithfully  and  ably  executed.— Charleston  Medical 
JournaL  April,  1875. 


STUDEXTS'  SERIES  OF  MAXUALS. 

A  Series  of  Fifteen  Manuals,  for  the  use  of  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery.  They  will  be  written  by  eminent  Teachers  or  Examiners,  and  will  be 
issued  in  pocket-size  octavo  volumes  of  300-500  pages,  richly  illustrated  and  at  a  \iyw  price. 
The  following  volumes  mav  now  be  announced :  Klein'8  Histology  (In  a  few  days).  Pep- 
per's Surgical  Pathdoqy,  Treves'  Applied  Anatomy,  Power's  tluman  PhyMoyy  and 
Ra lee's  Pathological  Chemistry.  (Preparing,) 

NEILL,  JOHN,  M.  D.^  and  SMITH,  F.  G.,  M.  !>., 

*  Late  Surgeon  to  the  Penna.  Hospital,  Prof,  of  the  Institutes  of  Med.  in  the  Univ.  of  Penna. 

An  Analsrtieal  Compendium  of  the  Various  Branches  of  Medical 
Science,  for  the  use  and  examination  of  Students.  A  new  edition,  revised  and  improved. 
In  one  very  large  royal  12mo.  volume  of  974  page^  with  374  woodcuts.  Cloth,  $4;  strongly 
bound  in  leather,  raised  bands,  $4.75. 

LUDLOW,  J.  L.,  M.D., 

Consulting  Physician  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  etc. 

A  Manual  of  Examinations  upon  Anatomy,  Physiol^,  Surgery,  Practice  of 
Medicine,  Obstetrics,  Materia  Medica,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy  and  Therapeutics.  To  which 
is  added  a  Medical  Formulary.  Third  edition,  thoroughly  revised,  and  greatly  extended 
and  enlarged.  In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume  of  816  large  pages,  with  370  illus- 
trations.   Cloth,  $3.25 ;  leather,  $3.75. 

The  arrangement  of  this  volume  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer  renders  it  eejpe- 
daily  suitable  for  the  office  examination  of  students,  and  for  those  preparing  for  graduation. 

WILSON,  ERASMUS,  F.  R.  8. 

A  System  of  Human  Anatomy.  General  and  Special.  Edited  by  W.  H. 
GoBRECHT,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  General  and  Surgical  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  College  of 
Ohio.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  616  pages,  with  397  illustrations. 
Cloth,  $4.00 ;  leather,  $5.00. 

SMITH,  H.  JT.,  M.  !>.,    and   HOJRNJEB,  WM.  E.,  M.  !>., 

Emeritus  Prof,  of  Surgery  in  the  Univ.  of  Penna.,  etc        Late  Prof,  of  AnaL  in  the  Univ.  of  Penna, 

An  Anatomical  Atlas,  Illustrative  of  the  Structure  of  the  Human  Body.    In  one 
arge  imperial  octavo  volume  of  200  pages,  with  634  beautiful  figures.     Cloth,  $4'50. 

CLELAND,  JOHN,^n.,  F.  R.  8., 

Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  Queen^s  College,  Oalway. 

A  Directory  for  the  Dissection  of  the  Human  Body.  In  one  12mo. 
volume  of  178  pages.    Cloth,  $1.25. 

BELLAMY,  EnWABD,  F.  B.  ^.^^ 

Senior  Assist€int'8urgeon  to  the  Charing-Cross  Hospital,  London, 

The  Student's  Guide  to  Suradcal  Anatomy :  Being  a  Description  of  the 
most  Important  Surgical  Regions  of  the  Human  Body,  and  intended  as  an  Introduction  to 
Operative  Surgery.    In  one  12mo.  volume  of  300  pages,  with  50  illustrations.    Cloth,  $2.25. 

HARTSHORNE'S  HANDBOOK  OF  ANATOMY  ,  HORNER'S  SPECIAL  ANATOMY  AND  HI8T0L- 
AND  PHYSIOLOGY.  Second  edition,  revised,  j  OGY.  Eighth  edition,  extensively  revised  And 
In  one  royal  I2mo.  volume  of  310  pages,  with  220  modified.  In  two  octavo  volumes  of  1007  pagep, 
woodcuts.    Cloth,  $1.75.  i      with  820  woodcuts.    Cloth,  $6.00. 

SHARPEY  AND  QUAIN'S  HUMAN  ANATOMY.  I  HEATH'S  PRACTICAL  ANATOMY.  Fromsecond 
Revised  by  Joseph  Leidt,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Anat.  in  '  London  edition,  with  additions  by  W.  W.  Kxbm, 
Univ.  of  Penna.  In  two  octavo  volumes  of  about  !  M.  D.  In  one  12mo.  volume  of  578  pages,  with 
1300  pages,  with  511  illustrations.  |      247  woodcuts. 
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ALLEN,  SAItBISON,  M.  JD., 

Profeuor  of  Physioloffy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvanict. 

A  System  of  Hainan  Anatomy,  Including  Its  Medical  and  Snrgieal 
Helations.    For  the  use  of  Practitioners  and  Students  of  Medicine.    With  an  Intro- 
ductory Chapter  on  Histology.    By  E.  O.  Shakespeare,  M.  D.,  Ophthalmologist  Ui  the 
Philadelphia  Hospital.    In  one  farge  and  handsome  quarto  volume  of  about  600  double- 
columned  pages,  with  380  illustrations  on  109  lithographic  plates,  many  of  which  are  in 
colors,  and  about  250  engravings  in  the  text.    In  six  Sections,  each  in  a  portfolio.    Section 
I.  Histology  (jMt  Beady).  Section  II.  Bones  and  Joints  (Just  Beady),    Section  III- 
MuscLES  AND  Fascle  (Ju8t  Beady),    Section  IV.  Arteries,  Veins  and  Lymphatics 
(Jxist  Beady).    Section  V.  Nervous  System  {Nearly  Beady),    Section  VI.  Organs  op 
Sense,  op  Digbbtion  and  Genito-Urinary  Organs  {In  JVew).     Price  per  Section, 
$3.50.    For  sale  by  subscription  only, 

EXTRACT  FROM  INTRODUCTION. 

It  is  the  desi^  of  this  book  to  present  the  facts  of  human  anatomy  in  the  manner  best 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  student  and  the  practitioner  of  medicine.  The  author 
believes  that  such  a  book  is  needed,  inasmuch  as  no  treatise,  as  far  as  he  knows,  contains,  in 
addition  to  the  text  descriptive  of  tne  subject,  a  systematic  presentation  of  such  anatomical 
&cts  as  can  be  applied  to  practice. 

A  book  which  will  be  at  once  accurate  in  statement  and  concise  in  terms ;  which  will  be 
an  acceptable  expression  of  the  present  state  of  the  science  of  anatomy ;  which  will  exclude 
nothing  that  can  be  made  applicable  to  the  medical  art,  and  which  will  thus  embrace  all 
of  surgical  importance,  while  omitting  nothing  of  value  to  clinical  medicine, — ^would  appear 
to  have  an  excuse  for  existence  in  a  country  where  most  surgeons  are  general  practitioners, 
and  where  there  are  few  general  practitioners  who  have  no  interest  in  surgery. 

Among  other  matters,  the  hook  will  be  found  to  contain  an  elaborate  description  of  the 
tissues;  an  account  of  the  normal  development  of  the  body:  a  section  on  the  nature  aiid 
varieties  of  monstrosities ;  a  section  on  the  method  of  oonaucting  post-mortem  examina- 
tions ;  and  a  section  on  the  study  of  the  superficies  of  the  body  Udcen  as  a  guide  to  the 
position  of  the  deeper  structures.  These  will  appear  in  their  appropriate  places,  duly 
subordinated  to  the  design  of  presenting  a  text  essentially  anatomiou. 


A  book  like  this  Is  an  ideal  rarely  realised.  It 
will  do,  we  have  no  doubt,  what  its  accomplished 
Author  hopes:  "make  anatomy  what  unfortunately 
it  rarely  is— an  interesting  etudu.^*  It  has  long  been 
jin  opprobrium  to  America  that  our  anatomical  text- 
books were  td\  foreign,  but  this  work  will  remove 
the  stigma.  It  is  a  mine  of  wealth  in  the  informa- 
tion it  gives.  It  differs  from  all  preceding  anato- 
mies in  its  scope,  and  is,  we  believe,  a  vast  im- 
provement upon  them  all.  The  chief  novelty 
About  the  book,  and  really  one  of  the  greatest 
needs  in  anatomy,  is  the  extension  of  the  text  to 
•cover  not  only  anatomical  descriptions,  but  the 
uses  of  anatomy  in  studying  disease.  This  is  done 
by  stating  the  narrower  topographical  relations,  and 
Also  the  wider  clinical  relations,  of  the  more  remote 
parts,  by  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  uses  of  the 
various  organs,and  by  quotins  cases  which  illustrate 
the  **local»ation  of  diseasea  action.'*  The  plates 
Are  beautiAii  specimens  of  work  by  one  who  long 
since  won  a  deserved  reputation  as  an  artist — The 
Medical  News^  October  21, 1882. 

The  appearance  of  the  book  marks  an  epoch  in 
medical  literature.  It  is  the  first  important  work 
on  human  anatomy  that  has  appeared  in  America; 
And,  more  than  this,  ita  scope  is  new  and  original. 
It  is  intended  to  be  both  descriptive  and  topograph- 
ical, scientific  and  practical,  so  that  while  satisfy- 
ing the  anatomist  it  will  be  of  value  to  the 
practising  physician.  Such  a  work  is  certainly 
novel,  and  it  will  bring  the  greatest  honor  to 
the  author.  The  illustrations  of  the  bones  are 
very  fine.  The  names  of  the  parts,  muscular  at^ 
tAcnments,  etc.,  are  printed  either  on  the  figure 
or  close  beside,  so  that  they  are  easily  recognised. 
I>r.  Allen's  treatment  of  the  Joints  is  admirable,  and 
the  illustrations  made  firom  the  author's  dissec- 
tions deserve  the  highest  praise.  They  bear  wit- 
ness to  his  skill  with  the  scalpel  and  to  that  of  the 
artist  with  his  penclL  They  are  well  conceived 
and  well  executed,  handsome  artistically  and  clear 
anatomically.  As  the  author  points  out,  such  a 
work  as  he  nas  undertaken  is  necessarily  encyclo- 
piBdic,  and  the  result  shows  that  he  has  brought 
toit a  mind  well  prepared  for  the  task  by  exten- 
sive reading,  critical  Judgment  and  literary  ability. 


We  can  cordially  recommend  the  work  to  the  pro- 
fession, believing  that  it  is  suited  not  only  to  those 
of  scientific  tastes,  but  that  it  will  be  of  use  to  the 
practising  physician. — Boston  Medical  and  8uTffi<MU 
Journal,  Jan.  11,  1883. 

It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  fortunate  publish- 
ers to  be  able  to  bring  out  the  best  anatomy  yet 
produced  in  America,  and  one  which  will  prove 
much  more  useftil  to  the  genenJ  practitioner  than 
the  foreign  works  now  accepted  as  standard.  The 
descriptions  are  clear,  tersely  expressed  and  well 
up  to  date.  The  work,  as  a  whole,  shows  a  great 
amount  of  research,  and  reflecta  credit  upon  its 
author.  Its  pages  teem  with  well-culled  ftots 
which  cannot  be  found  in  the  ordinary  anatomical 
treatises.  The  lithographic  plates  are  beautifhlly 
executed,  and  deserve  unqualified  praise.  To  the 
more  advanced  students  in  anatomy,  as  well  as  (o 
the  profession  at  large,  it  will  prove  a  viJuable 
companion,  and  one  often  referred  to. — New  York 
Medteal  Journal  and  ObstetrietU  Review,  Mov.  1882. 

It  is  to  be  considered  a  study  of  applied  anatomy 
in  its  widest  sense— a  systematic  presentation  of 
such  anatomical  facts  as  can  be  applied  to  the 
practice  of  medicine  as  well  as  of  surgery.  Our 
author  is  concise,  accurate  and  practical  in  his 
statements,  and  succeeds  admirably  in  infUsing 
an  interest  into  the  study  of  what  is  generally  con- 
sidered a  dry  subject  The  department  of  Histol- 
ogy is  treated  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  the 
ground  is  travelled  over  by  one  thoroughlv  fiunil- 
lar  with  it  The  illustrations  are  made  with  great 
care,  and  are  simply  superb.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible, except  in  a  general  way.  to  point  out  the 
excellence  of  the  work  of  the  author  in  the  second 
Section — that  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Bones  and  Joints.  There  is  as  muoh  of  praotiotl 
application  of  anatomical  points  to  the  every-day 
wants  of  the  medical  clinician  as  to  those  of  the 
operating  surgeon.  In  foot  few  general  practi- 
tioners will  read  the  work  without  a  feeling  of  la^ 
f>rised  gratification  that  so  many  points,  concern* 
ng  which  they  may  never  have  thought  before, 
are  so  well  presented  for  their  consideration.  li 
is  a  work  which  is  destined  to  be  the  best  of  its 
kind  in  any  language.— 3fedi«ai  Record,  Nov.  25,  '81 


TBEITES,  FBEDEBICK,  F.  B.  C.  8., 

Senior  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  and  Assistant  Surgeon  at  the  London  Hospital, 
Applied  Anatomy.    See  Student^  Series  of  Manuals^  page  5. 
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GBAT,  KBNBY,  F.  B,  8., 

Leetur&r  on  Anatomy  at  St  Owrgift  HottpUalf  London, 

Anatomy,  Desoriptiye  and  Surgical.  The  Drawings  by  H.  V.  Cabter,  M.  p., 
and  Dr.  Wistmacott.  The  diMections  jointly  by  the  Author  and  Dr.  Carter.  With 
an  Introduction  on  General  Anatomy  and  Development  hj  T.  Holmes,  M.  A.,  Surgeon  to 
St.  George's  Hospital.  Edited  hy  T.  Pickering  Pick,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  Surgeon  and  Lecturer 
on  Anatomy  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  London,  Examiner  in  Anatomr,  Boya)  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England.  A  new  American  from  the  tenth  enlarged  and  improved  London 
edition.  To  which  is  added  the  second  American  from  the  latest  English  edition  of 
Landmarks,  Medical  and  Suroical,  by  Luther  Holden,  F.R.C.S.,  author  of 
'^ Human  Osteoloey,"  "A  Manual  of  Dissections,"  etc  In  one  imperial  octavo  volume 
of  1020  pages,  witn  560  large  and  elaborate  engravings  on  wood.    In  a  few  days. 

The  author  has  endeavored  in  this  work  to  cover  a  more  extended  range  of  subjects 
than  is  customary  in  the  ordinarjr  text-books  by  nving  not  only  the  details  necessary  for 
the  student,  but  also  the  application  of  those  detaus  to  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
thus  rendering  it  both  a  guide  for  the  learner  and  an  admirable  work  of  reference  for  the 
active  practitioner.  The  engravings  form  a  special  feature  in  the  work,  man^  of  them 
being  the  size  of  nature,  neany  all  original,  and  having  the  names  of  the  various  parts 
printed  on  the  body  of  the  cut,  in  place  of  figures  of  reference  with  descriptions  at  the  foot. 
The^r  thus  form  a  complete  and  splendid  series,  which  will  greatly  assist  the  student  in 
forming  a  clear  idea  of  Anatomy,  and  will  also  serve  to  refresh  the  memoir  of  those  who 
may  find  in  the  exigencies  of  practice  the  necessity  of  recalling  the  details  of  the  dissecting- 
room.  Combining,  as  it  does,  a  complete  Atlas  of  Anatomv  with  a  thorough  treatise  on 
systematic,  descriptive  and  applied  Anatomy,  the  work  will  oe  found  of  great  service  to  all 

Ehysidans  who  receive  students  in  their  offices,  relieving  both  preceptor  and  pupil  of  much 
ibor  in  laying  the  groundwork  of  a  thorough  medical  ^ucation. 

Landmarks^  Medical  and  Surgical,  by  the  distinguished  Anatomist,  Mr.  Luther  Holden, 
has  been  appended  to  the  present  edition  as  it  was  to  the  previous  one.  This  work  gives 
in  a  clear,  condensed  and  systematic  way  all  the  information  by  which  the  practitioner  can 
determine  from  the  external  surface  of  the  body  the  position  of  internal  parts.  Thus 
complete,  the  work,  it  is  believed,  will  furnish  aU  the  aseistance  that  can  be  rendered  by 
type  and  illustration  in  anatomical  study. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  in  moderate  terms  of  this 
new  edition  of  **Oray.**  It  seems  to  be  as  nearly 
perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  make  a  book  devoted 
to  any  branch  of  medical  science.  The  addition 
of  Holden*s  **  Landmarks  **  will  make  it  as  indis- 
pensable to  the  practitioner  of  medicine  and  sur- 


gery as  it  has  been  heretofore  to  the  stadeni.  As 
regards  completeness,  ease  of  reference,  ntillty. 
beauty  and  cheapness,  it  has  no  rival.  No  stadeni 
should  enter  a  medical  school  without  it;  no  phy- 
sician can  afford  to  have  it  absent  from  his  libnuy. 
-~SL  Louis  Clinical  Bteord,  Sept  1878. 


Also  for  sale  separate — 

HOLDEN,  LUTHEB,  F.  JR.  C.  8., 

Surgeon  to  St  Barthotomeul't  and  the  FoandUng  HotpitaU^  London, 

Landmarks^  Medioal  and  Surgical.  Second  American  from  the  latest  revised 
English  edition,  with  additions  by  W.  WT  Keek,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Artistic  Anatomy  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  formerly  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  in  the  Phila- 
delphia School  of  Anatomy.    In  one  handsome  12mo.  volume  of  148  pages.    Cloth,  $1.00. 


This  little  book  is  all  that  can  be  desired  within 
its  scope,  and  its  contents  will  be  foand  simply  in- 
valuable to  the  young  surgeon  or  physician,  since 
they  bring  before  him  sucn  data  as  he  requires  at 
every  examination  of  a  patient.  It  is  written  in 
language  so  clear  and  concise  that  one  ought 
almost  to  learn  it  by  heart.  It  teaches  diasnosis  oy 
external  examination,  ocular  and  palpable,  of  the 
body,  with  such  anatomical  and  physiological  fjMts 
as  directly  bear  on  the  subject.    It  is  eminently 


the  8tndent*s  and  young  practitioner's  book.— PA^ 
sidan  and  Surgeon,  Nov.  1881. 

To  the  student  or  young  surgeon  this  la  prao- 
tically  a  most  useful  little  book.  We  heartilv 
recommend  this  work  to  all  students  anc 


young 

practitioners,  for  whom  it  has  been  written,  ana 
who  by  its  aid  will  readily  be  able  to  make  thor- 
ough and  intelligent  examination,  or  in  surgical 
operations  to  cut  down  upon  any  part  with  confix 
denoe.— Afedieoi  amd  Surgteal  A^>orter,  Sep.  8, 188L 


I>AIjTON,  JOHN  C,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York, 

The  Topographical  Anatomy  of  the  Brain.  In  one  vei^  handsome  quarto 
volume  of  about  200  pages  of  descriptive  text.  Illustrated  with  forty-nine  life-size  photo- 
graphic illustrations  of  Brain  Sections,  with  a  like  number  of  outline  explanatory  places, 
as  well  as  many  carefully-executed  woodcuts  through  the  text    In  preta, 

ELLIS,  GEORGE  VHTEB, 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  Univsrsity  CbUege,  London, 

Demonstrations   of  Anatomy.     Being  a  Guide  to  the  Knowledge  of  the 

Human  Body  by  Dissection.    By  (jeoboe  Vineb  Elms,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Anatomy 

in  University  College,  London.     Fron^  the  eighth  and  revised  London  edition.    In  one 

very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  716  pages,  with  249  illustrations.    Cloth,  $4.25 ;  leather, 

$5.25. 

Ellis*  Demonstrations  is  the  farorite  text-book  I  special  line.  The  descriptions  are  dear,  and  the 
of  the  English  student  of  anatomy.  In  passinsr  |  methodsof  pursuing  anatomical  inrestigations  are 
through  eight  editions  it  has  been  so  revised  and  giren  with  such  detail  that  the  book  fi  honestly 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  th^  student  that  it  would  {  entitled  to  its  name.— 6ft  Louis  Clinical  Seeord, 
seem  that  it  had  almost  reached  perfection  in  this  i  June,  1879. 
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I> ALTON,  JOHN  C,  M.  J)., 

Ptofessor  of  Physiology  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons^  New  York,  etc, 

A  Treatise  on  Human  Physiology.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Students  and 
Practitioners  of  Medicine.  Seventh  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  rewritten.  In  ooe 
very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  722  pages,  with  252  beautiful  engravings  on  wood.  Cloth, 
$5.00 ;  leather,  $6.00 ;  very  handsome  half  Russia,  raised  bands,  $6.50. 

The  reputation  which  this  work  has  acquired  as  a  compact  and  convenient  summaty  of 
the  most  advanced  condition  of  human  physiology  renders  it  only  necessary  to  state  that 
the  Author  has  assiduouslv  labored  to  render  the  present  edition  worthy  a  continuance  of 
the  marked  favor  accorded  to  previous  issues,  and  that  every  care  has  been  bestowed  upon 
the  typographical  execution  to  make  it,  as  heretofore,  one  of  the  handsomest  productiotts 
of  the  American  press. 

The  merits  of  Professor  Dalton's  text-book,  his  i  previous  one,  and  will  tend  to  keep  the  profeosioa 
smooth  and  pleasing  style,  the  remarkable  clear-  |  posted  as  to  the  most  recent  additions  to  oor 
ness  of  his  descriptions,  which  leave  not  a  chapter  physiological  knowledge.— JftMt^Kin  Medical  JVem, 
obscure,  his  cautious  judgment  and  the  general  ^  April,  1882. 

correctnessof  his  facts,  are  perfectly  known.  They  One  can  scarcely  open  a  college  catalogue  that 
have  made  his  text-book  the  one  most  familiar  ,  does  not  have  mention  of  Dalton's  Pktftkttogv  mm 
to  American  students.— .Vad.  Record,  March  4, 1882.     the  recommended  text  or  oonsultaCion-book.  "Por 

Certainly  no  physiological  work  has  ever  issued  American  students  we  would  unreservedly  recom- 
trom  the  press  that  presented  its  subject-matter  in  mend  the  edition  of  Dr.  Dalton's  work  now  before 
a  clearer  and  more  attractive  light  Almost  every  us.  Let  it  suffice  to  state  that  revisions  have  been 
page  bears  evidence  of  the  exhaustive  revision  i  made  to  such  an  extent  as  to  bring  the  volume  ms 
that  has  taken  place.  The  material  is  placed  in  a  fully  up  to  the  present  state  of  phyiHological  knovl- 
more  compact  form,  yet  its  delightful  charm  is  re-  i  edge  as  it  is  practicable  for  any  author  of  a  book 
tained,  and  no  subject  is  thrown  into  obscurity,  to  do. —  Virginia  Medical  Monthly /July,  ISHi. 
Altogether  this  edition  is  far  in  advance  of  any  i 


FOSTER,  MICHAEL,  M.  !>.,  F.  R.  8,, 

Professor  of  Physiology  in  Cambridge  University,  England, 

Text-Book  of  Physiology.  Second  American  from  the  third  English  edition. 
Edited,  with  extensive  notes  and  additions,  by  Edward  T.  Reichert,  M.  D.,  late 
Demonstrator  of  Experimental  Therapeutics  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  one 
handsome  royal  12mo.  volume  of  999  pages,  with  259  illusi.     Cloth,  $3.2o;  leather,  ?3.7a, 

A  more  compact  and  scientific  work  on  physiol-  I  preface  that  the  abundant  material,  in  spite  of  the 
ogy  has  never  oeen  published,  and  we  believe  oui^  'moderate  siae,  is  not  condensed  to  sjri^tematic 
serves  not  to  be  mistaken  in  asserting  that  it  has  '  shortness,  but  the  whole  is  related  in  a  narrative 


now  been  introduced  into  every  medical  college 
in  which  the  English  language  is  spoken.  This 
work  conforms  to  the  latest  researches  into  zoology 
and  comparative  anatomy,  and  takes  into  consid- 
eration the  late  discoveries  in  physiological  chem- 
istry and  the  experiments  in  localization  of  Ferrier 


style.  Further  on  he  writes:  "To  give  to  students 
and  physicians  a  book  which  is  not  intended 
merely  for  reference,  but  which,  by  its  flowinc, 
lively  style,  invites  the  reader  to  go  through  it,  S 
always  useful,  especially  when  the  contents,  in- 
cludmg  numerous  matters  in  a  state  of  active  dij»- 


and  others.    The  arrangement  followed  is  such  as  j  cussion  in  which  physiology  is  now  so  rich,  la- 
to  render  the  whole  subject  lucid  and  well  con-  '  struct  with  tnith  and  calm  impartiality.    Such  the 


nected  in  its  various  parts.— CAica^  Medical  Jour 
nal  and  Examiner,  August,  1882. 

Dr.  Miciiael  Foster's  Manual  of  Physiology  has 
been  translated  into  the  German,  with  a  preface, 
by  Professor  EQhne.     Ktfhne  points  out  in  his 


author  has  preserved  throughout."  The  transl»> 
tion  of  it  into  German  Is  a  well-merited  compli- 
ment, since  Germany  is  the  especial  home  of 
physiology,  and  its  literature  is  abundantly  rich  in 
text^books,  monographs  and  periodicals  on  physi- 
ology.—^mcrtcanltfed.  Bi-  Weekly,  June  18, 1881* 


POWER,  HENRY,  M.  B.,  F.  R.  C.  8., 

Examiner  in  Physiology,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England. 
Human  Physiology.     See  Student^  Series  of  Manuals,  page,  5. 

CAMPENTEB,  WM.  B.,  M.  !>.,  F.  bTs.,  F.  G.  S.,  F.  L.  S., 

Registrar  to  the  University  of  London,  etc. 

Principles  of  Human  Physiology.  Edited  by  Henry  Power,  M.  B.,  Lond., 
F.  R.  C.  S.,  Examiner  in  Natural  Sciences,  University  of  Oxford.  A  new  American  from  the 
eighth  revised  and  enlarged  edition,  with  notes  and  additions  by  Francis  G.  Smith,  M.  D., 
late  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  one 
very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  1083  pages,  with  two  plates  and  373  illus- 
trations.   Cloth,  $5.50 ;  leather,  $6.50 ;  half  Russia,  $7. 

The  editors  have,  with  their  additions  to  the  I  tion.  We  have  been  agreeably  surpriaed  to  And 
only  work  on  physiology  in  our  language  that,  in  the  rolume  so  complete  in  regard  to  the  stmctore 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  production  of    and  functions  of  the  nervous  system  in  all  its  rela- 


American  editor  give  to  the  work  as  it  is  a  consid-    factory  treatise  of  the  class  to  which  the  one  be- 
erable  value  beyond  that  of  the  last  English  edi-  ,  fore  us  belongs,— J/. o/i\r«rr.  and  Jle»f.-Di«.,Apr^*77. 

CARPENTER'S  PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  THE  USE  AND  ,  lOLOG  Y.  TransUUed  fh>m  the  German,  with 
Abusb  or  Alcoholic  Liqcorsix  Health  A»p  Dis-  notes  and  additions,  by  J.  Canro!*  Moamn,  M.  D. 
KASB.  \Vith  a  preface  by  D.  P.  Condie,  M.  D.,  and  !  In  one  octavo  volume  of  887  pages,  withll  Ulna- 
explanations  of  scientific  words.    In  one  small  .  trations.   Cloth  12.25.  r-^^^ 

t^J^MA^'^rMl^'v^f^^ r^l'^\ZTTu..    lHARTOHOENE-8    ANATOMY    AND    PHT8IOU 
LEHMANN'8  MANUAL  OP  CHEMICAL  PHYS-  '      OGY.    See  page  6. 
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FOWNE8,  GEOJRGE,  Ph.  D. 

A  Manual  of  Elementary  Chemistry ;  Theoretical  and  Practical.  Hevised 
and  corrected  by  Henry  Watts,  B.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  Editor  of  A  Dictionary  op  Chemistry, 
etc.  A  new  American  from  the  twelfth  and  enlarged  London  edition.  Edited  by  Robert 
Bridoes,  M.  D.  In  one  large  royal  12mo.  volume  of  1031  pages,  with  177  illustrations 
on  wood  and  a  colored  plate.    Cloth,  $2.75 ;  leather,  $3.25. 

The  book  opens  with  a  treatise  on  Chemical  |  many  facts  which  are  thus  more  readily  retained 
Physics^  including  Heat,  Light,  Magnetism  and  *  in  the  memory.  The  medical  practitioner  will 
Electricity.  These  subjects  are  treated  clearly  |  turn  with  pleasure  to  its  copious  index  for  the 
and  briefly,  but  enoueh  is  given  to  enable  the  stu-  j  most  recent  facts  in.  the  somewhat  hazy  and  nebu- 
dent  to  comprehend  the  facts  and  laws  of  Chemis-  lous  domain  of  organic  chemistry.  In  point  of 
try  proper.  It  is  the  fashion  of  late  years  to  omit  fulness  the  work  is  a  Modem  Dictionary  of  Cheni' 
these  topics  from  works  on  chemistry,  but  their  '  igtry.  In  its  explanations  it  is  a  clear  and  able 
omission  is  not  to  be  commended.  As  was  required  j  treatise,  embracing  many  valuable  tables  fi-om  the 
bv  the  great  advance  in  the  science  of  Chemistry  standard  works  or  Graham,  Miller  and  Gmelin. — 
of  late  years,  the  chapter  on  the  (reneral  Principles  '  Canada  Medical  Record^  Sept.  1878. 

L^n^'^^Th2*LSli'°^P^/n*rp^  I     The  work  is  too  well  known  to  American  students 

tl'o^  It    ?iS  niILr7v  «n°^^,nJ*iL"f^J^"*°TK?:    *<>  ^e^d  any  extended  notice;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
!?f  !*hH^V;  Z\  SllYf  L*^jJ™LfM±^»:  Ji^l '  the  revision  by  the  English  editor  has  been  faith- 
P^,lniH2MS.*iFf.vh^Pn^tt^^^^^  I  fully  done,  ana  that  Professor  Bridges  has  added 

ht!  l^^hoJ  if«  fVJ^S'h  ^Jj^L*«*  "m^^  t^^/^fe"^  some  fresA  and  valuable  matter,  especially  in  the 
^I^*?Jit^fi7a*^®^^^  edition.-0/iio  Medical  Re-  inorganic  chemistry.  The  book  haValways  been 
cortKrr,  uct.  1878.  ^^  favorite  in  this  country,  and  in  its  new  shape 

The  student  will  value  the  clear  and  flill  exposi- 1  bids  fair  to  retain  all  its  lormer  preMige, — Boston 
tions  of  PhysiccU  Science,  and  the  tabular  form  of  so  '  Jouriwl  of  Chemistry ^  Aug.  1878. 

ATTFIELB,  JOH2f,  Ph.  D., 

Prqfessor  of  Practical  Chcmiatry  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain^  etc. 

Chemistry,  Gteneral,  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical;  Including  the  Chem- 
istry of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  A  Manual  of  the  General  Principles  of  the  Science, 
and  their  Application  to  Medicine  and  Pharmacy.  Eighth  edition,  specially  revised 
by  the  Author.  In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume  of  701  pages,  with  87  illustrations. 
Cloth,  $2.50 ;  leather,  ^.00. 

We  have  repeatedly  expressed  our  favorable  (  This  very  popular  and  meritorious  work  has 
opinion  of  this  work,  and  on  the  appearance  of  now  reached  its  eighth  edition,  which  fact  speaks 
a  new  edition  of  it  little  remains  for  us  to  say,  ex-  in  the  highest  terms  in  commendation  of  its  ex- 
cept that  we  expect  this  eighth  edition  to  be  as  in-    cellence.    It  has  now  become  the  principal  text- 


dispensable  to  us  as  the  seventh  and  previous  edi- 
tions have  been.  While  the  general  plan  and  ar- 
rangement have  been  adhered  to,  new  matter  has 
been  added  covering  the  observations  made  since 
the  former  edition.  The  present  differs  from  the 
preceding  one  chiefly  in  these  alterations  and  in 
about  ten  pages  of  useful  tables  added  in  the  ap- 
pendix.— American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  May,  '79. 

Each  of  these  editions  has  been  a  decided  im- 
provement on  its  predecessor,  until  now  the  pres- 
ent edition  is  as  perfect  as  one  could  well  expect  a 
work  of  this  kind  to  be.  It  possesses  the  aidvan- 
tage  over  other  chemical  works  intended  specially 
for  medical  students  of  being  also  quite  complete 
as  a /yprttro/ chemical  text-book.  It  is  even  more 
particularly  serviceable  to  pharmaceutical  students 
and  apothecaries,  as  it  '*  includes  the  whole  of  the 
chemistry  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmaoopcsia,  of  the  Brit- 
ish Pharmacopoeia  and  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  In- 
dia."— Virtfima  Medical  Monthly,  May,  1879. 


book  of  chemistry  in  all  the  medical  colleges  in 
the  United  States.  The  present  edition  contains 
such  alterations  and  additions  as  seemed  necessary 
for  the  demonstration  of  the  latest  developments 
of  chemical  principles  and  the  latest  applications 
of  chemistry  to  pharmacy.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
for  us  to  say  that  it  exhioits  chemistry  in  its  pres- 
ent advanced  state. — Cin.  Med.  News,  April,  1879. 
The  popularity  which  this  work  has  enjoyed  is 
owing  to  the  original  and  clear  disposition  of  the 
facts  of  the  science,  the  accuracy  of  the  details, 
and  the  omission  of  much  which  freights  many 
treatises  heavily  without  bringing  corresponding 
instruction  to  the  reader.  Dr.  AftHeld  writes  for 
students,  and  primarily  for  medical  students;  he 
always  has  an  eye  to  the  pharmacopoeia  and  its 
officinal  preparations,  and  lie  is  continually  put- 
ting the  matter  in  the  text  so  that  it  responds  to 
the  questions  with  which  each  section  is  provided. 
— Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter,  April  19, 1879. 


BLOXAM,  CHARLES  L., 

Profe»90T  of  Chemistry  in  Kmg*s  Cotl^je,  London. 

Chemistry,  Inorganic  and  Organic.  New  American  from  tlie  fifth  Lon- 
don edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  mudi  improved.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo 
volume  of  about  700  pages,  with  about  300  illustrations.    In  press. 

REMSEN,  IRA,  JlTn^Ph.  2>., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 

Principles  of  Theoretical  Chemistry,  with  special  reference  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Chemic^  Compounds.  New  and  revised  edition.  In  one  handsome  royal  12mo. 
volume  of  about  250  pages.     In  press. 


RALFE,  CHARLES  H.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P., 

Assistant  Phynician  at  the  L*)ndon  Honpitnl; 
Pathological  Chemistry.     See  Students'  Series  of  Manuals,  page  5. 

Wohler's  Outlines  of  Organic  Chemistry.  Edited  by  Rudolph  Fjttig. 
Ph.  D.,  Nat.  8c.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Tubingen.  Translated 
by  Ira  Remsex,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  in  Williams  College, 
Mass.    In  one  12mo.  volume  of  550  pages.    Cloth,  $3. 

BOWMAN'S   INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL   I    American  from  the  sixth  London  edition.    In 
CHE.MISTRY,  INCLUDING  ANALYSIS.    Sixth    |   one  royal  l2mo.  volume,  with  illustratione. 
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HOFFMANN,  F.,  A.M.,  Fh.D.,  &  FOWEB,  F.B.,  Fh.X>.^ 

FvJtiU/n  Anafyat  to  the  State  of  New  York,  Prof,  of  AnaL  Chcm.  in  PhiL  OoVL  of  Pharfnacjif^ 

A  Manual  of  Chemical  Analysis,  as  applied  to  the  Examination  of  Mediciiial 
Chemicals  and  their  Preparations.    Being  a  Guide  for  the  Determination  of  their  Identity 
and  Quality,  and  for  the  Detection  of  Impurities  and  Adulterations.    For  the  use  of 
Pharmacists,  Physicians,  Dru^a^ists  and  Manufacturing  Chemists,  and  Pharmaceutical  ancl 
Medical  Students.     Third  eoition,  entirely  rewritten  and  much  enlarged.     In  one  very 
handsome  octavo  volume  of  621  pages,  with  179  illustrations.    Cloth,  $4.25.    Jiui  ready. 

The  first  portion  of  this  work,  treating  of  operations  and  reagents^  and  giving  a  general 

account  of  the  methods  of  chemical  analysis,  has  been  considerabnr  enlarged  and  completed. 

80  that  now  it  affords  an  efficient  and  explicit  guide  in  the  practical  execution  of  chemical 

analysis.    That  on  volumetric  analysis  has  Seen  correspondingly  extended,  and  a  new 

chapter  on  the  separation  and  estimation  of  the  alkaloids  has  oeen  added.    The  second 

and  main  j^art  of  the  work,  containing  the  physical  and  chemical  characteristics  of  medi- 

dnal  chemicals  and  of  the  methods  of  establishing  their  identity,  quality  and  purity,  has 

been  much  enlarged  and  improved,  new  chemicals  of  recognized  tnerapeutical  value  have 

been  added,  and  new  tables  and  many  additional  illustrations,  introduced.     The  methods 

for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  many  chemicals  have  also  received  an  increased  share  of 

attention.    Especially  is  this  true  in  regard  to  the  identification  and  separation  of  those  of 

poisonous  properties.   The  labors  and  results  of  pharmacopoeial  revisions  both  here  and  in 

£urope,  as  well  as  the  kindred  literature,  have  not  been  neglected ;  so  that  the  work  will 

be  found  to  correspond  with  the  most  recent  advances  in  chemical  knowledge. 

This  excellent  work  i^ill  be  at  once  recognized  to  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  cmrried 
as  a  raluable  addition  to  our  medical  literature.  '  out,  the  work  will  be  found  as  complete^  can  well 
It  is  important  that  our  druegists  and  pharmaceu-  be  desired.  The  descriptions  of  operations  are 
tists  should  have  fncilities  at  hand  to  insure  them-  full  without  being;  redunoant,  so  that  the  tyro  can 
selves  of  the  reliability  of  the  agents  they  dispense.  :  easily  understand  them  and  practise  the  processes 


selves  of  the  reliability  of  the  agents  they  dispense.  ;  easily  understand  them  and  practise  the  processes 

litspublica-    successfully;  at  the  same  time  the  details 

and  practitioner  who  may  desire  purity  in  drugs.  |  become  wearisome  alike  to  the  adept  and  the  stu- 


This  work  aims  to  be  such  aguide,  and  its  publica-    successfully;  at  the  same  time  the  details  are  no^ 
tion  will  be  hailed  with  pleasure  by  every  druggist  i  given  with  such  minuteness  and  prolixity  as  to 


We  commend  a  work  which  aifords  our  pharma-  dent  A  work  is  thus  presented  well  adapted  as  a 
ceutista  and  druggists  a  guide  for  the  analysis  of  book  o{  reference  for  practical  use,  and  calculated 
the  agents  they  daily  dispense. — The  Buffalo  Medi-  i  to  impart  such  information  as  in  each  particular 
eal  and  Surgical  Journal^  April,  1883.  I  case  may  be  useful  or  required  wittun  the  limit  of 

Viewed  in  regard  to  its  general  aims  as  well  as  i  its  objects.— ^Immcan  Journal  of  Phar.^  May,  1883. 

CLOWFS,  FRANK,  JD.  8c.,  London, 

Senior  Setenec' Master  at  the  High  School^  Newetutlo-under'Lyme^  etc. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Praetioal  Chemistry  and  Qualitative 

Inorganio  Analysis.    Speciallv  adapted  for  use  in  the  Laboratories  of  Schools  and 

Colleges  and  by  Beginners.    Second  American  from  the  third  and  revised  English  edition. 

In  one  very  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume  of  372  pages,  with  47  illustrations.    Cloth,  $2.50. 

Thechief  object  of  the  author  of  the  present  work  !  renders  it  unintelligible  to  the  primary  student 
was  to  furnish  one  which  was  sufficiently  elemen-  |  unless  supplemented  by  copious  verbal  ezplana- 
tary  in  the  description  of  apparatuses,  cnemicals,  '  tions  from  the  teacher.  The  Elementary  Treatise 
modes  of  experimentation,  etc.,  so  as  to  **  reduce  j  of  Dr.  Clowes,  examined  with  reference  to  the 
to  a  minimum  the  amount  of  assistance  required  above  claims,  is  found  to  be  a  great  improvement 
fh>m  a  teacher.**  It  is  a  generally  recognised  foct  on  other  elementary  works.  A  student  who  care- 
tha^  one  of  the  most  serious  hindrances  to  the  ;  fully  reads  this  text  will  scarcely  need  the  assist- 
atility  of  many  of  the  smaller  text-books  is  the  too  ance  of  a  tutor  in  following  out  any  of  the  ex* 
great  conciseness  of  the  language  employed,  which    periments  described.—  Va.  Med.  Monthly,  Ap.,  188L 

GAZLOWAT,  ROBERT,  F.  C.  8., 

Professor  of  Applied  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  College  of  Seienee,  Ireland^  etc. 

A  MftTiii^Ll  of  Qualitative  Analysis.  From  the  sixth  London  edition.  In  one 
handsome  royal  12mo.  volume,  with  illustrations.    Preparing, 

CLASSEN,  ALEXANDER, 

Professor  in  the  Royal  Polytechnic  School,  Aix4arChapeUe, 

Elementary  Quantitative  Analysis.    Translated,  with  notes  and  additions,  bv 

Edoar  F.  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Towne  Scientific  School 

University  of  Pennsylvania.    In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume  of  324  pages,  with  38 

illustrations.    Cloth,  $2.00. 

It  is  probably  the  best  manual  of  an  elementary  '  and  then  advancing  to  the  analysis  of  minerals  and 
nature  extant,  insomuch  as  its  methods  are  the  i  such  products  as  are  met  with  in  applied  ohemis- 
best.  It  teaches  by  examples,  commencing  with  j  try.  It  is  an  indispensable  book  for  students  in 
single   determinations,   followed  by  separations,    chemistry.— Bo«ton  Journal  of  Chemistry,  Oct  1878. 

GREENE,  WILLIAM  H.,  M.  D., 

Demonstrator  of  Chemistri/  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  Manual  of  Medical  Chemistry.  For  the  use  of  Students.  Based  upon  Bow* 
man's  Medical  Chemistry.  In  one  royal  12mo.  volume  of  310  pages,  with  74  illustratioDS. 
aoth,  $1.75. 

It  is  a  concise  manual  of  three  hundred  pages,  (  the  recognition  of  compounds  due  to  pathological 
giving  an  excellent  summary  of  the  best  methods  conditions.  The  detection  of  poisons  is  treated 
of  anwysing  the  liquids  and  solids  of  the  body,  both  with  sufficient  fulness  for  the  purpose  of  th«*^i 
for  the  estimation  of  their  normal  constituents  and  i  dent  or  practitioner.— Boston  Jt.  of  Chem,,  Jnnf ,  '9k 
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JPABRISH,  UnWAMDt 

Late  PrqfMtor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Pharmacy  in  the  Philadelphia  CbUegi£  of  Pharmacy, 

A  Treatise  on  Pharmacy :  designed  as  a  Text-book  for  the  Student,  and  as  a 
Guide  for  the  Physician  and  Phanuaceutist.  With  many  Formuls  and  Prescriptions. 
Fifth  edition,  thoroughly  revised,  by  Thomas  S.  Wiboand,  Ph.  G.  In  one  handsome 
octavo  volume  of  about  1000  pages,  with  about  300  illustrations.    In  press, 

A  few  notices  of  the  previous  edition  are  appended : 

equal  value  as  a  text-book  for  the  student  and  as  a 
guide  for  the  Pharmacist  and  physician,  which  has 
reached  its  fourth  edition.    A  work  which  has 


Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the 
most  important,  book  upon  pharmacy  which  has 
appeared  in  the  English  language  has  emanated 
from  the  transatlantic  press.  ''Parrish's  Phar- 
macy** is  a  well-known  work  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  and  the  foct  shows  us  that  a  really  useful 
work  never  becomes  merely  local  in  its  fame. 
Thanks  to  the  Judicious  editing  of  Mr.  Wiegand. 
the  posthumous  edition  of  "Parrish**  has  been  saved 
to  the  public  with  all  the  mature  experience  of  its 
author,  and  perhaps  none  the  worse  for  a  dash  of 
new  blood.— Zond.  Pharm.  Journal^  Oct  17, 1874. 

We  have  here  an  encyclopcedia  of  pharmacy,  of 


gained  such  a  hold  upon  the  confidence  of  the  pro* 
fession  stands  in  no  need  of  the  reoommendatioo 
of  the  press.  We  have  called  the  treatise  an  ency- 
clopesaia  as  the  name  most  descriptive  of  its  char- 
acter—- a  work  in  which  may  be  found  all  that  the 
pharmacist  or  student  of  medicine  need  to  know 
of  pharmacy.  On  whatever  point  of  pharmacy 
he  may  be  seeking  information,  he  will  be  fiiUy 
instructed  in  this  handbook,  which  is  heartily  rec- 
ommended.— American  Practitioner,  July,  1874. 


GRIFFITH,  B.  EGLE8FIBLD,  M.  D. 

A  Uniyersal  Formulary;  Containing  the  Methods  of  Preparing  and  Adminis- 
tering Officinal  and  other  Medicines.  The  whole  adapted  to  Physicians  and  Pharmaceut- 
ists. Third  edition,  careftilly  revised  and  much  enlarged,  by  John  M.  Maisch,  Phar.  D., 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  laxge 
and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  775  pages,  with  illustrations.    Cloth,  $4.50 ;  leather,  $5.50. 


A  more  complete  formulary  than  it  is  In  its  pres- 
ent form  the  pharmacist  or  physician  could  hardly 
desire.  To  the  first  some  suon  work  is  indispen- 
•able,  and  it  is  hardly  less  essential  to  the  practi- 
tioner who  compounds  his  own  medicines.  Much 
of  what  is  oontMned  in  the  introduction  ought  to 


be  committed  to  memory  by  every  student  of 
medicine.  As  a  help  to  physicians  It  will  be  found 
invaluable,  and  doubtless  will  make  its  wi^  into 
libraries  not  already  supplied  with  a  standard  work 
of  the  kind.— rA«  American  iVocfittoner,  July,  1874. 


HEBMAIfN,  lyr.  L., 

Profeneor  of  Phytiology  in  the  University  of  Zurich. 

Experimental  Pharmacology.  A  Handbook  of  Methods  for  Determining  the 
Physiological  Actions  of  Drugs.  Translated,  with  the  Author^s  permission,  and  with 
extensive  additions,  by  Robert  Meade  Smith,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Physiology  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  one  handsome  12mo.  volume  of  199  pages,  with  32 
illustrations.    Cloth,  $1.50.    Juat  ready, 

TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 

The  translation  of  Hermann's  Manual  of  Pharmacology  was  undertaken  to  fiimlsh  the 

student  with  a  work  that  would  assist  him  in  his  studies  of  the  physiological  action  of 

drugs,  enabling  him  to  make  the  experiments  himself  that  would  otnerwise  require  the 

assistance  of  the  instructor.    The  translator  has  attempted  to  elucidate  the  text  with  a 

carefhl  selection  of  illustrations ;  and  he  trusts  that  his  additions,  which  constitute  nearly 

one-half  of  the  entire  volume,  will  render  the  work  a  more  perfect  guide  to  the  student. 

After  closely  perunine  the  pagev.  all  laden  to  over- 
flowing  with  the  richest  facta  or  physiological  in- 
vestigation, and  after  following  the  astounding 


The  selection  of  animals  and  their  management, 
the  paths  of  elimination  and  changes  of  poisons 
in  the  body,  the  explanation  of  the  symptoms  pro> 
dnced  by  poisons,  alterations  in  tissue,  in  the  re- 
productive function  and  in  temperature,  action  on 
muscles  and  in  nerves,  anatomical  and  chemical 
changes  produced  by  poisons,  all  are  successively 
passed  in  review  in  a  nractical  instructive  fashion, 
which  speaks  well  for  both  the  author  and  the 
translator.  The  book  is  deserving  of  an  enco- 
mium as  a  correct  exponent  of  the  spirit  and 
tendencies  of  modem  pharmacological  research. 


progress  of  toxic  pharmacology  as  revealed  by  the 
author,  we  feel  that  we  are  fast  approaching  the 
realization  of  that  Utopian  dream  in  which  we 
behold  experimental  and  clinical  experience 
firmly  and  inseparably  united.  It  is  a  reliable, 
concise  and  practical  vade  mecum  for  the  time- 

Sressed  worker  in  the  laboratory. — yew  Orleans 
tedieal  and  SurgiccU  Journal ,  May,  1883. 


MAISCH,  JOHKM.,  Phur.  D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Botany  Ut  the  J^Hadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy, 

A  Manual  of  Organic  Materia  Medioa;  Being  a  Guide  to  Materia  Medica  of 
the  Vegetable  and  Animal  Kingdoms.  For  the  use  of  Students,  Droggists,  Pharmacists 
and  Physicians.  In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume  of  451  pages,  with  194  beautiftil 
illustrations  on  wood.    Cloth,  $2.75. 


A  book  evidently  written  for  a  purpose,  and  not 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  writing  a  book.  It  is 
comprehensive,  inasmudh  as  it  refers  to  all,  or 
nearly  alL  that  is  of  essential  value  in  organic  ma- 
teria medica,  dear  and  simple  in  its  style,  concise, 
since  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  it  a  superfluous 
word,  and  yet  sufficiently  explicit  to  satisfy  the 
most  critical.  The  text  is  freely  illustrated  with 
woodcuts,  which  cannot  ftiil  to  be  valuable  In  ftunil- 
farizing  students  with  the  physical  microscopic 
and  maorosoopio  appearance  of^drug  .  The  work 
Is  preceded  by  a  table  of  contents,  and  completed 
jrith  that  without  which  no  book  should  be  consid- 
ered complete,  t.  e..  an  index.  In  fact,  the  little 
book  is  lust  what  it  pretends  to  be,  and  is  worthy 


of   unaualifled    commendation.— CAtca^  Medical 
Journal  and  Examiner,  Aug.  1882. 

The  above  manual,  by  a  well-knbwm  authority  in 
this  department  and  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
National  Dispensatory,  is  a  work  for  which  students 
of  pharmacy  should  oe  grateful.  The  subject  is 
one  in  which  the  beginner  needs  the  guidance  of 
a  good  classification  in  order  to  avoia  the  bewil- 
derment which  follows  the  attempt  to  grasp  a  sub- 
iect  having  so  many  details.  This  condition  the 
book  fulfils,  the  classification  adopted  being  a  sim- 
ple and  practical  one ;  the  notice  of  each  drug  is 
brief  and  clear,  non-essentials  being  omitted.  It 
is  fully  illustrated  by  some  two  hundred  woodcuts. 
—Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Jan.  19, 1882. 
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8TILLB,  A.,  M.  JD.,  LL.  J>.,  «fc  MAI8CH,  J.  M.,  Phar.  !>., 

Profes^  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Prof  of  Mat.  Med,  and  Botany  in  JHtila. 

Medicine  and  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  College  of  Pharmaeu^Set^yto  the  Ameri- 

University  of  Pennsylvania.  can  Pharmaceuticai  Association, 


The  National  Dispensatory :  Containing  the  Natural  History,  Chemifitry,  Phar- 
macy, Actions  and  Uses  of  Medicines,  including  those  recognized  in  the  Pharmacopoeias  of 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  with  numerous  references  to  the  French 
Codex.  Third  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  greatly  enlarged.  In  one  majgnificent 
imperial  octavo  volume  of  about  1600  pages,  with  several  hundred  fine  engravings,  /a 
press. 

The  publishers  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  to  the  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical 
Professions  that  a  new  edition  of  this  important  work  is  in  press,  and  that  it  will  appear 
in  the  shortest  time  consistent  with  the  care  requisite  for  printing  a  work  of  immense 
detail,  where  absolute  accuracy  is  of  such  supreme  importance.  Besides  its  revision  on 
the  basis  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1880,  it  will  include  all  the  advances  made  in  its 
department  during  the  period  elapsed  since  the  preparation  of  that  work.  To  this  end  all 
recent  medical  and  pharmaceutical  literature,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  has  been  thor- 
oughly sifted,  and  everything  that  is  new  and  important  has  been  introduced,  together 
with  the  results  of  original  investigations.  To  accord  with  the  new  Pharmacopoeia  the 
officinal  formulae  are  given  in  parts  by  weight,  but  in  every  instance,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, the  same  proportions  are  also  expressed  in  ordinarv  weights  and  measures.  The 
Therapeutical  Index  has  been  enlarged  so  that  it  contains  about  8000  references,  arranged 
under  an  alphabetical  list  of  diseases,  thus  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  practitioner,  in  the 
most  convenient  manner,  the  vast  stores  of  therapeutical  knowledge  constantly  needed  in 
his  daily  practice.  The  work  may  therefore  be  justly  regarded  as  a  complete  Encyclo- 
peedia  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  up  to  1883. 

The  exhaustion  of  two  very  large  editions  of  The  National  Dispensatory  since 
1879  is  the  most  conclusive  testimony  as  to  the  necessity  which  demanded  its  preparation 
and  to  the  admirable  manner  in  which  that  duty  has  been  performed.  In  this  revision 
the  authors  have  soueht  to  add  to  its  usefulness  by  including  everything  properly  coming 
within  its  scope  which  can  be  of  use  to  the  physician  or  pharmacist  and  at  the  same  time 
by  the  utmost  conciseness  and  by  the  omission  of  all  obsolete  matter  to  prevent  undue 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  volume.  No  care  will  be  spared  by  the  publishers  to  render 
its  typographical  execution  worthy  of  its  wide  reputation  and  universal  use  as  the 
standajd  authority. 

A  few  notices  of  the  previous  edition  are  appended. 

valuable  information  on  the  various  articles  of  the 


The  authors  have  embraced  the  oppoi-tunity 
offered  for  a  thorough  revision  of  the  whole  work, 
striving  to  include  within  it  all  that  miffht  have 
been  omitted  in  the  former  edition,  and  alTthat  has 
newly  appeared  of  sufficient  importance  during 
the  time  of  its  collaboration  and  the  short  inter- 
val elapsed  since  the  previous  publication.  After 
having  gone  careftilly  througn  the  volume,  we 
must  admit  that  the  authors  nave  labored  faith 


materia  medica.    Edinburgh  Med.  Jour.,  Nov.  1879. 

The  National  Dispensatory  is  beyond  dispute 
the  verv  best  authority.    It  is  throughout  complete 
■■  th€ 


in  all  the  necessary  details,  clear  and  lucid  in  its 
explanations,  and  replete  with  references  to  the 
most  recent  writings,  where  further  particulars 
can  be  obtained  if  desired.  Its  value  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  extensive  indexe? — a  general 
index  of  materia  medica^  etc.,  and  also  an  index 
of  therapeutics.  No  practising  physician  can  aflbrd 
oar^w  *;,..«  ««  ^.,«o*  «r  tu^  i««Vo*  :««»«n»..*;^..  «««     ^  be  without  The  National  Dispensatory. — Onuoda 

a  kind  of  international  codex,  available  to  the 


fully  and  with  success  in  maintaining  the  high 
character  of  their  work  as  a  compendium  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  day,  to  which  one  can 


ceming  everytnmg  worthy  of  notice  in  connection 
with  Pnarmacv,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 
— Am.  Jour,  of  Pharmacy^  Nov.  1879. 

The  authors  have  produced  a  work  which  for 
accuracy  and  comprenensiveness  is  unsurpassed 
by  any  work  on  the  subject.  There  is  no  book  in 
the  English  language  which  contains  so  much 


ceming  everything  worthy  of  notice  in  connection 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 
Pharmacy,  Nov.  1879.  i  English-speaking  community  of  ail  nations;  em- 


phatically, we  would  repeat,  a  book  for  the  practi- 
tioner—one well  calculated  to  give  him  hintf*  as  to 
treatment  and  most  suggestive  as  to  remediei*. — 


London  Medical  Timet  and  Ocuette, 


SI 


BRUNTOX,  T.  LAVDEB,  M.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  a}vd  Therapeutics  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  etc. 

A  Manual  of  Materia  Medioa  and  Therapeutics,  includiiu^  the  Pharmacy, 
the  Physiological  Action  and  the  Therapeutical  Uses  of  Lhrugs.  In  one  handsome  octavo 
volume.     In  pretas. 

8TILLE,  ALFRED,  M.  D.,  LL.  2>., 

Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Med.  and  of  Clinical  Med.  in  the  Unic.  of  Penna. 

Therapeutios  and  Materia  Medica.  A  Systematic  Treatise  on  the  Action  and 
Uses  of  Medicinal  Agents,  including  their  Description  and  History.  Fourth  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.  In  two  large  and  handsome  octavo  volumes,  containing  1936  pages. 
Coth,  $10.00;  leather,  $12.00;  very  handsome  half  Russia,  raised  bands,  $13.00. 

The  rapid  exhaustion  of  three  editions  and  the  !  multitude  of  its  citations  and  the  fdlness  of  it« 
universal  favor  with  which  the  work  has  been  re-  research  into  clinical  histories,  and  we  most  assiirn 
ceived  ' —  ''^^  — -^'~-'  — '--  «  -   --     .-«  ..    . i  .    .  -^. 


pro( 

edition  before   us   fully  sustains   this  verdict.—  ,  plete  treatise  upon  the  clinical  and  practical  «i4p 

Amerxcan  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  Feb.  1876.  ,  of  the  question.— Boston  Medical  andSw-giealJiAar- 

We  can  hardly  admit  that  it  has  a  rival  in  the     nal,  Nov.  6, 1874. 
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FARQJJHAltSON,  ROBERT,  M.  J>., 

Lecturer  on  Materia  Mediea  at.SL  Mary's  Hospital  Medical  School. 

A  Guide  to  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Mediea.    Third  American  edition, 

•specially  revised  by  the  Author.    Enlarged  and  adapted  to  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  by 

Frank  Woodbury,  M.  D.    In  one  very  handsome  12mo.  volume  of  524  pages.    Cloth, 

$2.25.    Just  ready. 

book,  and  predict  for  it  a  continued  successful  ca- 
reer.— Canada  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal^  Dec.  1882. 

This  is  the  bent  student's  materia  roedica  that 
we  have  ever  seen.  The  pages  are  double-col- 
umned, one  column  beins  for  the  physiological 
action,  the  other  for  the  therapeutic  use;  in  this 
way  the  student  can  study  the  two  together.  It  also 
contains  a  list  of  poisons  and  their  chemical  and 
physiological  antidotes,  and  a  very  complete  table 
of  the  metric  weights  and  their  equivalents. 
Though  we  can  recommend  it  so  hiehly  to  stu- 
dents, it  would  be  a  ver&  useful  addition  to  the 
practitioner's  library.  Thjere  are  two  indexes,  one 
of  therapeutic  agents,  the  other  of  diseases.—  V^ir- 
ginia  Medical  Monthly^  March,  1883. 


Dr.  Farquharson's  Therapeutics  is  constructed 
'Upon  a  plan  which  brings  before  the  reader  all  the 
essential  points  with  reference  to  the  properties  of 
drugs.  It  impresses  these  upon  him  in  such  a  wi^ 
as  to  enable  him  to  take  a  clear  view  of  the  actions 
•of  medicines  and  the  disordered  conditions  in 
which  they  must  prove  useful.  The  double-col- 
tumned  pa^s — one  side  containing  the  recognized 
physiological  action  of  the  medicine,  and  the  other 
the  disease  in  which  observers  fwho  are  nearlv  al- 
ways mentioned)  have  obtained  from  it  good  re- 
sults— make  a  very  good  arrangement  Tne  early 
chapter  containing  rules  for  prescribing  is  excel- 
lent. We  have  much  pleasure  in  once  more  draw- 
ing attention  to  this  valuable  and  well-digested 


<}REEN,  T.  HENRY,  M.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy  at  Charing-Cross  Hospital  Medical  School,  etc 

Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy.  Fifth  American  from  the  sixth  enlarged 
:and  revised  English  edition.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  about  350  pages, 
-with  about  150  fine  engravings.    Preparing. 

<;OAT8,  JOSEPH,  mTj>.,  F.  F.  J».  8., 

Pathologist  to  the  Glasgow  Western  Infirmary. 

A  Treatise  on  Patholo^.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  about  900 
pages,  with  339  beautiful  illustrations.    Nearly  ready. 

Within  the  limits  of  a  sine^le  volume  the  Author  has  enleavored  to  present  a  com- 
plete text-book  of  General  Pathologj'  and  Pathological  Anatomy — two  departments  of  a 
single  science  which,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  students,  it  has  hitherto  been  the  cus- 
tom to  treat  independently.  Beginning  with  a  thorough  exposition  of  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  disease  in  their  essential  nature,  the  Author  proceeds  to  consider  the  alterations 
these  processes  cause  and  undergo  when  acting  in  special  rearions  or  organs.  Throughout 
the  work  much  space  is  devoted  to  Clinical  Pathology.  While  the  Author  ha«*  availed 
himself  of  all  the  literature  of  the  subject,  including  Ziegler's  recent  work,  he  has  mainly 
relied  upon  his  long  experience  as  a  pathologist  and  teacher  for  the  matter  here  gathered 
and  for  the  manner  of  its  presentation. 

CORNIL,  v.,  and  RANVIER,  L., 

Prof,  in  the  Faculty  of  Med.  of  Paris.  Prof,  in  the  College  of  France. 

A  Manual  of  Pathological  Hiftology.  Translated,  with  notes  and  additions, 
"by  E.  O.  Shakespeare,  M.  i5.,  Pathologist  and  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  Philadelphia 
Hospital,  and  by  J.  Henry  C.  Simes,  M.  1).,  Demonstrator  of  Pathological  Hbtology  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  800  pages,  with 
■360  illustrations.    Cloth,  $5.50 ;  leather,  $6.50 ;  half  Russia,  raised  bands,  $7. 


We  have  no  hesitation  in  cordially  recommend- 
ing the  translation  of  Corniland  Ranvier's  "Patho- 
logical Histology"  as  the  best  work  of  the  kind  in 
any  language,  and  as  giving  to  its  readers  a  trust- 
worthy guide  in  obtaining  a  broad  and  solid  basis 
for  the  appreciation  of  the  practical  bearings  of 

Sathological   anatomy. — American  Journal  of  the 
fedicat  Sciences,  April,  1880. 
One  of  the  most  complete  volumes  on  patholog- 
ical histology  we  have  ever  seen.  The  plan  of  study 


embraced  within  its  pages  is  essentially  practical. 

"iscu 


Normal  tissues  are  discussed,  and  after  their  thor- 
1  demonstration  we  are  able  to  compare  any 
ological  change  which  has  occurred  in  them. 


ough  demonstration  we  are  able  to  compare  any 
patnological  change  which  has  occurred  in  them. 
Thus  side  by  side  physiological  and  pathological 


anatomy  go  hand  in  hand^  affording  that  best  of 
all  processes  in  demonstrations,  comparison.  The 
admirable  arrangementof  the  work  atfords  facility 
in  the  study  of  any  part  of  the  human  economy. — 
New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  June,1882. 


MLEIN,  E.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8., 

Joint  Lecturer  on  General  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Medical  School  of  St.  Bartholomew's  HoS' 
pital,  London. 

Elements  of  Histology.  In  one  handsome  12mo.  volume  of  about  350  pages 
with  181  illustrations.    Shortly,     (See  Studrnts'  Series  of  MantvaU,  page  5.) 

SCHlFER,  EDWARD  ALBERT,  M.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology  in  University  College,  London. 

A  Course  of  Practical  Histology.  Being  an  introduction  to  the  use  of  the 
Microscope.  In  one  handsome  roval  12mo.  volume  of  308  pages,  with  40  illustrations, 
aoth,  $2.00. 


GLUGETS  ATLAS  OP  PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOL- 
OGY. Translated,  with  notes  and  additions,  by 
Joseph  Lkioy,  M.  D.  In  one  volume,  very  large 
imperial  quarto,  with   320  copper-plate  figures. 


plain  and  colored,  and  descriptive  letter-press. 
Cloth.  W.OO. 
HORNER'S    SPECIAL    ANATOMY    AND    HIS. 
TOLOOY.    See  pa^e  6, 
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FLINT,  AUSTIN,  M.  !>., 

Frof.  of  th6  Principles  and  Practice  of  Med,  and  of  Clin,  Med.  in  BeUevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  if.   Fi. 

A  Treatise  oo  the  Frinoiples  and  Practioe  of  Medicine.  Deaigned  for 
the  use  of  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  Fifth  edition,  entirely  rewritten  and 
much  improved.  In  one  large  and  closely-printed  octavo  volume  of  1150  pages.  Clotliy 
15.50 ;  leather,  $6.50 ;  very  handsome  half  Russia,  raised  bands,  $7. 


We  cannot  conclude  this  notice  without  express- 
ing our  admiration  for  this  volume,  which  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  standard  text-books  on  medicine ; 
and  we  may  safely  affirm  that,  taken  altogether,  it 
exhibits  a  fiiller  and  wider  acquaintance  with  re- 
cent pathological  inquiry  than  any  similar  work 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  it  shows  its  author  to  be  possessed  of  the  rare 
faculties  of  dear  exposition,  thoughtftil  discrimi- 
nation and  sound  judgment — London  Lancet^  July 
23,  1881. 

In  a  word,  we  do  notPknow  of  any  similar  work 
which  is  at  once  so  elaborate  and  so  concise,  so  full 
and  yet  so  accurate,  or  which  in  every  part  leaves 
upon  the  mind  the  impression  of  its  being  the  pro- 
duct of  an  author  richly  stored  with  the  fruits  of 
clinical  observation,  and  an  adept  in  the  art  of  con- 
veying them  clearly  and  attractively  to  others. — 
American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences^  April,  1881. 

Flint's  Treatise  is  the  work  of  an  accomplished 
hospital  physician,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  mas- 
terly descriptions  of  disease.  It  is  a  work  on  clin- 
ical medicine  embodying  the  experience  of  a 
lifetime.  It  has  been  carefully  brought  up  to  the 
present  day,  and  the  additions  and  alterations  have 
been  so  great  that  it  is  virtually  a  new  work,  and 


not  merely  a  new  edition.  In  making  these  alcer»> 
tions,  Flint  openly  confesses  that  he  has  not  been 
too  careftil  to  maintain  a  character  forconsistencT. 
but  has  endeavored  to  give  his  reader  his  more 
matur^  and,  as  he  believes,  more  ^nthfdl  vie««u 
careless  of  any  discrepancy  between  them  aiMi 
those  he  formerly  advanced.  Flint  is  right;  only 
in  this  way  could  he  produce  a  work  woruij  of  be- 
ing looked  upon  as  a  standard. — Bdinb%trghMedicaZ 
Journal,  June,  1882. 

This  work  ia  so  widely  known  and  accepted  as 
the  best  American  text-book  of  the  practioe  of 
medicine  that  it  would  seem  hardly  worth  while  to 
give  this,  the  fifth  edition,  anything  more  than  * 
passing  notice.  But  even  the  most  cursory  exami- 
nation shows  that  it  is,  practically,  much  more 
than  a  revised  edition :  it  is,  in  fact,  rather  a  neiw 
work  throughout  This  treatise  will  undoubtedly 
continue  to  hold  the  first  place  in  the  estimatioD 
of  American  physicians  and  students.  No  one  of 
our  medical  writers  approaches  Professor  Flint  io 
clearness  of  diction,  breadth  of  view,  and,  what  we 
regard  of  transcendent  importance,  rational  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  remedial  agents.  It  is  thor« 
oughly  proettco^,  therefore  pre-eminently  the  book 
for  American  readers.— >8t.  Louie  Clin,  Rec,  ICar.  *8U 


HABTSHO^NE,  HENRY,  M,  D., 

Late  Profeewr  of  Hygiene  in  ihe  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Essentials  of  the  Frinoiples  and  Fraotioe  of  Medioine.  A  Handy  book 
for  Students  and  Practitioners.  Fifth  edition,  thorouehl^r  revised  and  rewritten.  In  one 
handsome  royal  12mo.  volume  of  669  pages,  with  144  illustrations.  Cloth,  $2.75 ;  half 
bound,  $3.00.    JuU  ready. 


The  author  of  this  book  seems  to  have  spared  no 
piUns  to  bring  it  up  to  the  modem  standpoint,  for 
as  we  turn  over  its  pi^s  we  find  many  subjects 
introduced  which  have  only  lately  been  brought 
before  the  profession.  Certainly  amongst  books  of 
its  class  it  deserves  and  has  obtained  a  good  posi- 
tion. On  the  whole  it  is  a  careful  and  conscien- 
tious piece  of  work,  and  may  be  commended.^ 
London  Lancet,  June  24, 1882. 

Within  the  compass  of  600  pages  it  treats  of  the 
history  of  medicine,  general  pathology,  general 


tfce.  wUh  such  a  wide  range,  condensation  is,  of 
course,  a  necessity ;  but  the  author  has  endeavored 
to  make  up  for  this  by  copious  references  to  original 


papers,  etc.  We  cannot  but  admit  that  there  ia  » 
wonderful  amount  of  information  contained  in  thim 
work,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  ita  kind  thai 
we  have  seen. — Qlasgow  Medical  Journal,  Nov.  1881. 

An  indispensable  book.  No  work  ever  exhibited 
a  better  average  of  aetoal  practical  treatment  than 
this  one;  and  probably  not  one  writer  in  our  di^ 
had  a  better  opportunity  than  Dr.  Hartshome  for 
condensing  all  the  views  of  eminent  practitioner* 
into  a  12mo.  The  numerous  illustrauons  will  be 
very  useful  to  students  especially.  These  esaen- 
tials,  as  the  name  suggests,  are  not  intended  to 
supersede  the  text-books  of  Flint  and  Bartholow^ 
but  they  are  the  most  valuable  in  afTording  the 
means  to  see  at  a  glance  the  whole  literature  of  any 
disease,  and  <^emo8t  valuable  treatment— CAioo^o 
MedUcal  Journal  and  Examiner,  April,  1882. 


WOODBURY,  FRANK,  M.  B., 

Physician  to  the  German  Hospital,  Philadelphia ;  late  Chief  Assistant  to  the  Medical  Clintt  in  J^t 
son  College  Hospital,  etc 

A  Handbook  of  the  Principles  and  Practioe  of  Medicine.    For  the  use 

of  Students  and  Practitioners.  In  one  royal  12mo.  volume,  with  illustrations.  In  press. 

BBISTOWF,  JOHN  8YEB,  M.  B.,  F.  B.  C.  P., 

Physician  and  Joint  Lecturer  on  Medicine  at  St.  Thomas'  Hospital. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  Medioine.  Second  American  edition,  revised 
by  the  Author.  Edited,  with  additions,  by  Jambs  H.  Hutchinson,  M.D.,phj^icianto  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  1085  paffes.  with  illustrationA. 
Cloth,  $5.00;  leather,  $6.00;  very  handsome  half  Bussia,  raised  baiKM,  ^.50. 


The  second  edition  of  this  excellent  work,  like 
the  first,  has  received  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Hutchin- 
■on*8  annotations,  by  which  the  phases  of  disease 
which  are  peculiar  to  this  counny  are  indicated, 
and  thus  a  treatise  which  was  intended  for  British 
practitioners  and  students  is  made  more  practically 
useful  on  this  side  of  the  water.  We  see  no  reason 
to  modify  the  high  opinion  previously  expressed 
with  regard  to  Dr.  Bristowe's  work,  except  by  add- 
ing our  appreciation  of  the  careful  labors  of  the 
author  in  following  the  latest  growth  of  medical 
science. — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Feb. 
1880. 

His  accuracy  in  the  portraiture  of  disease,  his 
oare  in  stating  subtle  points  of  diagnosis,  ana  the 


faithfully  given  pathology  of  abnormal  prooeaaea^ 
have  seldom  been  surpassed.  He  embraces  many 
diseases  not  usually  considered  to  belong  to  theory 
and  practice,  as  skin  diseases,  syphilis  and  insani^» 
but  they  will  not  be  objected  to  by  readers,  as  he  haa 
studiea  them  conscientiously  and  drawn  fh>m  the 
Xite.—MediccU  and  Surgical  Reporter,  Dec.  90, 187V. 

The  reader  will  find  every  conceivable  sabjeot 
connected  with  the  practioe  of  medicine  ably  pr»> 
sented,  in  a  s^le  at  once  clear,  interesting  and 
concise.  The  additions  made  by  Dr.  Hutcmnaon 
are  appropriate  and  practical,  and  greatly  add  t» 
its  usefulness  to  American  readers. — Bt^alo  Med' 
ical  and  Surgical  Journal,  March,  1880. 
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BBYNOLJDS,  J.  RVSSBLL,  M.  D., 

Profeasor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Univeraity  CbUege^  London. 

A  System  of  Medioine.    With  notes  and  additions  by  Henry  Hartshorne^ 
A.  M.,  M.  D.,  late  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania^    In  three  large 
and  handsome  octavo  volumes,  containing  3056  double-columned  pages,  with  317  illustra- 
tions.   Price  per  volume,  cloth.  $5.00 :  sheep,  16.00 ;  very  handsome  half  Russia,  raised  bands, 
$6.50.    Per  set,  cloth,  $15 ;  sheep,  $18 ;  naif  Russia,  $19.50.    Sold  only  by  subscription. 
Volume  I.    Contains  General  Diseases  and  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 
Volume  II.    Contains  Diseases  op  Respiratory  and  Circulatory  Systems. 
Volume  III.    Contains  Diseases  op  the  Digestive,  Blooi>-Glandular,  Urinary,  Re- 
productive and  Cutaneous  Systems. 

Reynolds'  System  of  Medicine^  recently  completed,  has  acquired,  since  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  volume,  the  well-deserved  reputation  of  being  the  work  in  which 
modem  British  medicine  is  presented  in  its  fuUest  and  most  practical  form.  This  could 
scarce  be  otherwise  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  collaboration  of  the  lead- 
ing minds  of  the  profession,  each  subject  being  treated  by  some  gentleman  who  is  r^^arded 
as  its  highest  autnority — as,  for  instance,  diseases  of  the  bladder  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson, 
malposition  of  the  uterus  by  Graily  Hewitt  insanity  by  Henry  Maudsley,  consumption  hj 
J.  Hughes  Bennet,  diseases  of  the  spine  by  Charles  Bland  Raddifie,  pericarditis  by  Francis 
Sibson,  alcoholism  by  Francis  £.  Anstie,  renal  affections  by  William  Roberts,  asthma 
by  Hyde  Salter,  cerebral  affections  b^  H.  Charlton  Bastian,  gout  and  rheumatism  by  Alfred 
Baling  Garrod^  constitutional  ^rphilisby  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  diseases  of  the  stomach  bv 
Wilson  Fox,  diseases  of  the  skm  bv  Baimanno  Squire,  affections  of  the  laiynx  by  MoreU 
Mackenzie,  diseases  of  the  rectum  oy  Blizard  Curling,  diabetes  by  Lauder  Brunton,  intee- 
tinal  diseases  bv  John  Syer  Bristowe,  catale^  and  somnambulism  by  Thomas  King  Cham- 
bers, apoplexy  by  J.  Hu^hlings  Jackson,  angina  pectoris  by  Professor  Gairdner,  emphysema 
of  the  lungs  by  Sir  William  Jenner,  etc.,  etc.  All  the  leading  schools  in  Great  Britain 
have  contributed  their  best  men,  in  generous  rivalry,  to  build  up  this  monument  of  medical 
science.  That  a  work  conceived  in  such  a  spirit  and  carried  out  under  such  auspices 
should  prove  an  indispensable  treasury  of  facts  and  experience,  suited  to  the  daily  wants  of  the 
practitioner,  was  inevitable ;  an(^  the  success  whicn  it  has  emoyed  in  England,  and  the 
reputation  which  it  has  acquired  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  have  sealed  it  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  two  pre-eminently  practical  nations. 

Its  large  size  and  high  price  having  kept  it  beyond  the  reach  of  many  practitioners  in 
this  country  who  desire  to  possess  it,  a  demand  has  arisen  for  an  edition  at  a  price  which 
shall  render  it  accessible  to  all.  To  meet  this  demand  the  present  edition  has  been  under- 
taken. The  five  volumes  and  five  thousand  pages  of  the  original  have,  by  the  use  of  a 
smaller  type  and  double  columns,  been  compressed  into  three  volumes  of  over  three 
thousand  pages,  clearly  and  handsomelv  printed,  and  offered  at  a  price  which  renders  it 
one  of  the  cheapest  works  ever  presented  to  the  American  profession. 

But  not  only  is  the  American  edition  more  convenient  and  lower  priced  than  the  Eng- 
lish ;  it  is  also  better  and  more  complete.  Some  years  having  elapsed  since  the  appearance 
of  a  portion  of  the  work,  additions  were  required  to  bring  up  the  subjects  to  the  existing  con- 
dition of  science.  Some  diseases,  also,  which  are  comparatively  unimportant  in  England, 
require  more  elaborate  treatment  to  adapt  the  articles  devoted  to  them  to  the  wants  of  the 
American  phvsician ;  and  there  are  points  on  which  the  received  practice  in  this  country 
differs  from  tnat  adopted  abroad.  The  supplying  of  these  deficiencies  has  been  undertaken 
by  Henry  Hartshorne,  M.  D.,  late  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  has  endeavored  to  render  the  work  fully  up  to  the  day,  and  as  useful  to  the 
American  physician  as  it  has  proved  to  be  to  his  Englisn  brethren.  The  number  of  illus- 
trations has  also  been  largely  increased,  and  no  efibrt  spared  to  render  the  typographical 
execution  unexceptionable  in  every  respect. 


There  is  no  medical  work  which  we  have  in 
times  past  more  frequently  and  ftilly  consulted 
when  perplexed  by  doubts  as  to  treatment,  or  by 
having  unusual  or  apparently  inexplicable  symp- 
toms presented  to  us,  than  *^  Reynolds'  System  of 
"  "    "  ir  " 


Medicine.**  It  contains  Just  that  kind  of  informa- 
tion which  the  busy  practitioner  frequently  finds 
himself  in  need  of.  In  order  thatany  deficiencies 
may  be  supplied,  the  publishers  have  committed 
the  preparation  of  the  book  for  the  press  to  Dr. 


may  be  supplied,  the  publishers  have  committed 

iparatl 
Henry  Hartshorne.  whose  Judicious  notes  distrib- 


uted throughout  tiie  volume  afford  abundant  evi 
dence  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  revision  to  which 
he  has  subjected  it — American  Journal  of  the  Med- 
ical Sciences^  Jan.  1880. 


Certainly  no  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
has  ever  been  given  to  the  English-reading  profes- 
sion which  treats  of  so  many  diseases  in  a  manner 
so  concise  and  thorough,  and  withal  so  lucid  and 
trustworthy.  In  that  branch  of  medicine  in  which 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  profession  are  mainly  in- 
terested,  vis.,  the  practical  part,  therapeutics,  Rey- 


nolds, without  intending  any  Invidious  comparison, 

»tnerap< 

osely  Ml 
other  country  with  those  of  this  country,  and  the 


iganyi 

stands  pre-eminent   The  therapeutics  of  the  Eng^ 

lish  correspond  more  closely  than  those  of  any 


American  editor  of  Reynolds*  has  brought  this 
branch  up  to  the  most  advanced  American  stand- 
ard.—JfieA^^on  Medical  News^  Feb.  16, 1880. 


WATSOU;  THOMAS,  M.  D., 

Late  Phyeician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 

Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic.  Delivered  at  King's 
'College,  London.  A  new  American  from  the  fifth  English  edition,  revised  and  enlarsra. 
Edited,  with  additions,  and  190  illustrations,  by  Henry  Hartshorne,  A.  M..  M.  D.,  late 
Professor  of  Hjrgiene  in  the  University  of  Penn^lvania.  In  two  large  and  hanosome  octavo 
volumes,  containing  1840  pages.    Cloth,  19.00 ;  leather,  $11.00. 
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FOTHBBGILL,  J.  M.,  M.  J>.,  Edin.,  M.  It.  C.  P.,  LonO., 

Ami.  Phys.  to  the  We&t  Lond.  Ho»p..,  AssL  PhifS.  to  the  City  of  Lond.  Hotp^  etc 

The  Practitioner's  Handbook  of  Treatment :  Or.  The  Principles  of  Thera- 
peutics. Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    In  one  very  hancisome  octavo  volume  of  6ol 
pages.    Cloth,  $4.00 ;  very  handsome  half  Russia,  raised  bands,  $5.50. 

A  book  which  can  give  correctly  and  interest- 1  impress  of  a  master-hcuid;  and  while  the  work  i» 
ingly,  as  well  as  scientifically,  the  method  of  thoroughly  scientific  in  every  particular,  it  present* 
prescribing  and  the  rationale  of  the  best  therft-  i  to  the  thoughtful  reader  all  the  charms  and  beau- 
peutics  in  the  treatment  of  disea«»e,  is  manifestly  |  ties  of  a  well-written  novel.  No  physician  can 
Just  the  work  which  each  physician  desires.  It  is  i  well  afford  to  be  without  this  valuble  work,  for  ito 
not  extravagant  eulogy  to  say  that  the  physician  '  originality  makes  it  fill  a  niche  in  medical  literm- 
will  find  in  tnisworkoTFothergill  the  guide  which  '  ture  hitherto  vacant. — NrnhvilU  Joum,  of  Med.  anct 
he  seeks  for  his  therapeutics;  for  not  only  is  the    Surg.^  Oct  1880. 

treatmentwhich  he  seeks  already  indicated  herein,       mu     i     *  u         #  *u  #     i       _»n  ^    ^ 

bot  the  rationale  of  the  treatment  is  as  clearly  ex-    .,  The  junior  menibere  of  the  profession  will  find 

plaIned.-Gai//arcf «  Med,  Joum.,  Sept  1880.  ^J-  *  w?""^ .  ^^^  ?J»<»".'^  °<>^  0°'^  ^  read  but  care- 

'^  •      *^  fully  studied.    It  will  assist  them  m  the  proper 


The  author  merits  the  thanks  of  every  well-edu- 


selection  and  combination  of  therapeutical  agents 


cated  physician  for  his  eflTorts  toward  rationalizing  i  best  adapted    to  each   case   and   condition,  and 
the  treatment  of  diseases  upon  the  scientific  basis  '  enable  them  to  prescribe  intelligently  and  8UC( 
of  physiology.    Every  chapter,  every  line,  has  the    fully.— 5^  Louis  Courier  of  Medicine^  Nov.  1880. 


FLINT,  AUSTIN,  M.  D. 

Clinical  Medicine.  A  Systematic  Treatise  on  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of 
Diseases.  Designed  for  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  In  one  large  and  hand- 
some octavo  volume  of  799  pages.    Cloth,  $4.50 ;  leather,  $5.50 ;  half  Russia,  $6.00. 

It  is  here  that  the  skill  and  learning  of  the  great  I  of  advanced  medicine  in  this  countrv  as  that  of 

clinician  are  displayed.    He  has  given  us  a  store-  the  author  of  two  works  of  great  merit  on  special 

house  of  medical  knowledge,  excellent  for  the  stu-  subjects,  and  of  numerous  papers  exhibiting  much 

dent,  convenient  for  the  practitioner,  the  result  of  originality  and  extensive  research. — The  Dahlin 

a  long  life  of  the  most  faithful  clinical  work^  col-  Journal^  Dec.  1879. 

lected  by  an  energy  as  vigilant  and  systematic  as  The  great  object  Is  to  place  before  the  reader 

untiring,  and  weighed  by  a  judgment  no  less  clear  the  latest  observations  and  experience  in  diagnosis 


than  his  observation  is  close. — A  rtMicca  of  Mdicine^ 
Dec.  1879. 

To  give  an  adequate  and  useful  conspectus  of  the 
extensive  field  of  modern  clinical  medicine  is  a  task 
ofno  ordinary  difficulty;  but  toaccomplish  thin  con- 
sistently with  brevity  and  clearness,  the  ditferent 


and  treatment  Such  a  work  is  especially  valuable 
to  students.  It  is  complete  in  its  special  design, 
and  yet  so  condensed  that  they  can  by  its  aid  keep 
up  with  the  lectures  on  practice  without  neglect- 
ing  other  branches.  It  will  not  escape  the  notice 
of  the  practitioner  that  such  a  work  is  most  valu- 
subjects  and  their  'several  parts  receiving  the  I  able  in  culling  points  in  dif^2;nosis  and  treatment 
attention  which,  relatively  to  their  importance,  in  the  intervals  between  the  daily  rounds  of  visits, 
medical  opinion  claims  for  them,  is  still  more  diffl-  since  he  can  in  a  few  minutes  refresh  his  memory 
cult  Thia  task,  we  feel  bound  to  say,  has  been  i  or  learn  the  latest  advance  in  the  treatment  of 
executed  with  more  than  partial  success  by  Dr.  diseases  which  demand  his  instant  attention. — 
Flint,  whose  name  is  already  familiar  to  students  I  Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Clinie^  Oct  25, 1879. 

By  the  Same  Author. 

Essays  on  Conservative  Medicine  and  Kindred  Topics.  In  one  very  hand- 
dome  royal  12mo.  volume  of  210  pages.    Cloth,  $1.38. 

FINLAYSON,  JAMES,  M.  I)., 

Physician  and  Lecturer  on  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  Glasgow  Western  Infirmary^  etc 
Clinical  Diag^nosis.    A  Handbook  for  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.    Id* 
one  handsome  12mo.  volume  of  546  pages,  with  85  illustrations.    Cloth,  $2.63. 

The  book  is  an  excellent  one— clear,  concise,  j  tractive  from  preface  to  the  final  page,  and  ought 
convenient,  practical.  It  is  replete  with  the  very  ,  to  be  given  a  place  on  every  oflSce  table,  because  it 
knowledge  tlie  student  needs  when  he  quits  the  contains  in  a  condensed  form  all  that  is  valuable 
lecture-room  and  the  laboratory  for  the  ward  and  in  semeiology  and  diagnostics  to  be  found  in 
sick-room,  and  does  not  lack  in  information  that  i  bulkier  volumes:  and  because  of  its  arrangement 
will  meet  the  wants  of  experienced  and  older  men.  '  and  complete  index  it  is  unusually  convenient  for 
— Phila.  Med.  Times,  Jan  4, 1879.  quick  reference  in  any  emergency  that  may  come 

upon  the  busy  practitioner. — X.  C.  Med,  Jouru.^ 

This  is  one  of  the  really  useful  books.    It  is  at-    Jan.  1879. 


FENWICK,  SAMUEL,  M.  I)., 

Assistant  Physician  to  the  Loniion  Hospital. 

The  Student's  Guide  to  Medical  Diag^nosis.  From  the  third  revised  antt 
enlarged  English  edition.  In  one  very  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume  of  328  pages,  with. 
87  illustrations  on  wood.    Cloth,  $2.25. 

TAJSNBR,  THOMAS^HAWKES,  M.n. 

A  Manual  of  Clinical  Medicine  and  Physical  Diagnosis.  Third  American 
from  the  second  Ixmdon  edition.  Revised  and  enlarged  by  Tilbury  Fox,  M.  D.,  Phy- 
sician to  the  Skin  Department  in  University  College  Hospital,  London,  etc.  In  one  .small 
12mo.  volume  of  362  pages,  with  illustrations.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

STUROES'    INTRODUrTIOX  TO  THE  STUDY        IMPORTANT  DISEASES;  being  a  collection  of 
OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE.    Being  a  Guide  to        the  Clinical   Lectures  delivered  in  the  Medical 


the  Investigation  of  Di««ease.    In  one  handsome    i    Ward  of  Mercy  Hospital,  Chicago.    Edited   by 
l2mo.  volume  of  127  pages.    Cloth,  $1.25.  ,    Fbaxk  H.  Davis,  M.  U.    Second  edition.    In  on 

DAVIS*  CLINICAL   LECTURES   ON  VARIOUS   '    rojal  12mo.  volume  of  287  pages.    Cloth,  $L76. 
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BAItTHOLOW,  BOBEHTS,  A.  M,,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Prof,  of  Materia  Mediea  and  Oeneral  Therapeutics  in  the  Jtffersem  Med,  CoU,  of  Phiku^  etc. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Applications  of  Electricity  to  Medicine 

and  Surgery.    Second  edition.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  292  pages,  with 
109  illustrations.    Cloth,  $2.50.    Juat  ready. 

FROM  THE  PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 
In  the  present  edition  I  have  made  many  additions  and  improvements  to  render  the 
work  more  useful  to  those  for  whom  it  is  intended.  In  response  to  what  seems  to  me  an 
increasing  desire  for  scientific  treatment,  I  have  developed  more  fully  the  modem  methods 
of  ascertaining  and  expressing;  current  strength,  tension,  resistance,  etc.  I  have  also  en- 
tered more  fully  into  the  polar  method,  and  into  the  action  and  uses  of  the  magnet.  Thus 
improved,  I  hope  that  the  new  edition  will  continue  to  ei\joy  the  favor  so  largely 
bestowed  on  the  first. 

The  second  edition  of  this  work  following  so  i  first,  and  has  been  brought  up  to  the  most  recent 
soon  upon  the  first  would  in  itself  appear  to  be  a    advances  of  the  science.    It  can  in  every  way  be 


sufficient  announcement;  nevertheless,  the  text 
has  been  so  considerably  revised  and  condensed, 
and  so  much  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  new  mat- 
ter,  that  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  a  vant  improve- 
ment upon  the  former  work.  The  author  has  pre- 
pared his  work  for  students  and  practitioners — for 


recommended  to  those  who  wish  to  read  a  lucid, 
manageable  monograph  on  this  ft)rm  of  therapeu- 
tics.—Jfed.  and  Surg.  Reporter,  Nov.  4, 188i. 

A  most  excellent  work,  addressed  by  a  practi- 
tioner to  his  fellow-practitioners,  and  therefore 

those  who  have  never  acguainted  themselves  with  L'SSThe^eL^ceK^'^merit  VcTe^^^^^^^  oS? 

the  subject,  or,  having  Jone  so,  find  that  after  a  wtfetS  the  tenefite  t^bl  deri^ 

time  their  knowledge  needs  refreshing.    We  think  musrcome     It  conteini  afl  and  eve^vtMn*  tha^ 

l;^^"^hr^T!:lI;l*tt^'«^Xri^^^^  arpStlonirSeSdyin  Srde%°t'JSye/;ugd  iS' 

iS2    nim'I^u^^l'^H^li^l^h^^^^^  telligently  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  airent  he  is 

SltV  ^«£l!.^ifh  l^?£.'^.^mwJi!;^^  making  use  of,  and  for  its  proper  application  in 

mf«;rfl^^o^l'lL°oT  "iy^"p-i^^  practicS.    In  a  condensed,  pVactical  Brrn.  it  pre- 

ments,  appliances,  etc. -ifcd.  lUcord,  Nov.  15, 1882.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^e  physician  all  that  he  would  wish  to 

It  is,  fortunately,  not  such  an  interminable  trea-  rememberafter  perusinga whole  librarvon  medicnl 
tlse  as  most  electro-therapeutists  like  to  write.  It ,  electricity,  including  the  results  of  the  latest  in- 
is  not  burdened  with  a  needlessly  learned  termin-  vestigations.  It  is  the  book  for  the  practitioner, 
ology,  and  is  written  more  from  the  point  of  view  '  and  tne  necessity  for  a  second  edition  proves  that 
of  the  physician  than  of  the  specialist.  The  second  it  has  been  appreciated  by  the  profession. — Phyei- 
edltion  has  been  considerably  increased  over  the  !  eian  and  Surgeon^  Dec.  188*1. 

RICHARDSON,  B.  W.,  m7a^M.d7,Yl.  D.,  JF.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyeiciane,  London. 

Preventive  Medicine.    In  one  octavo  volume  of  about  500  pages.    In  press. 

The  immense  strides  taken  by  medical  science  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
have  had  no  more  conspicuous  field  of  progress  than  the  causation  of  disease.  Not  only 
has  thb  led  to  marked  advance  in  therapeutics,  but  it  has  given  rise  to  a  virtually  new 
department  of  medicine — the  prevention  of  disease — more  important,  perhaps,  in  its  ulti- 
mate results  than  even  the  investigation  of  curative  processes.  Yet  thus  far  there  has  been 
no  attempt  to  gather  into  a  systematic  and  intelligible  shape  the  accumulation  of  knowledge 
acquired  on  this  most  interesting  subject  Fortunately,  the  task  has  been  at  last  under* 
taken  by  a  writer  who  of  all  is  perhaps  best  qualified  for  its  performance,  and  the  result 
of  his  labors  can  hardly  fail  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  medical  science.  The 
plan  adopted  for  the  execution  of  his  novel  design  can  best  be  explained  in  his  own  words : 

"I  have  nothing  to  say  in  this  volume  that  has  any  relation  to  the  cure  of  disease, 
but  I  base  it  nevertheless  on  the  curative  side  of  medical  learning.  In  other  words,  I 
trace  the  diseases  from  their. actual  representation  as  they  exist  before  us,  in  their  natural 
progress  after  their  birth,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  back  to  their  origins,  and  try  to  seek  the 
conditions  out  of  which  they  spring.  Thereupon  I  endeavor  furtlier  to  analyze  those 
conditions,  to  see  how  far  they  are  removable  and  how  far  they  are  avoidable." 

HABERSHON,  8.  O.,  M.  D., 

-Senior  Phyeieian  to  and  late  Lect.  on  Principles  and  Practice  of  Med.  at  Guy's  Hospital,  London. 

On  the  Diseases  of  the  Abdomen ;  Comprising  those  of  the  Stomach,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Alimentary  Canal,  CEsophagus,  Ceecnm,  Intestines  and  Peritoneum.  Second 
American  from  third  enlarged  and  revised  English  edition.  In  one  handsome  octavo 
volume  of  554  pages,  with  illustrations.    Cloth,  $3.50. 

This  valuable  treatise  willbefonnd  a  cyclopedia  the  times,  and  making  it  a  volume  of  interest  to- 

of  information,  systematically  arranged,  on  ail  dis-  the  practitioner  in  every  field  of  medicine  and 

eases  of  the  alimentary  tract  from  tlie  mouth  to  surgery.     Perverted  nutrition  is   in  some   form 

the  rectum.    A  fair  proportion  of  each  chapter  is  associated  with  all  diseases  we  have  to  combat^ 

devoted  to  symptoms,  pathology  and  therapeutics,  and  we  need  all  the  lisht  that  can  be  obtained  on 

The  present  edition  is  fuller  than  former  ones  in  a  subject  so  broad  auu  general.    Dr.  Habershon*s 

many  particulars,  and  has  been  thoroughly  revised  work  is  one  that  every  practitioner  should  read 

and  amended  by  the  author.    Several  new  chapters  and  study  for   himself. — N.    Y,  Medical  Journal^ 

have  been  added,  bringing  the  work  fUlly  up  to  April,  1879. 

A  CENTURY  OF  AUTERICAN  MEDICINE,  1776— 1S76.  By  Drs.  E.  H.  Clabke,  H.  J> 
BioRLow,  8.  D.  Gaom,  T.  G.  Thomas,  and  J.  S.  Biixixos.    In  one  l2mo.  volume  of  370  pages.    Cloth,  f2.25- 


BARLOWS  MANUAL  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF  ,     ACUTE  DISEASES.    In  one  octavo  volume  of 


MEDICINE.    With  additions  by  D.  F.  Condi*, 
M.  D.    1  vol.  8vo.,  pp.  603.    Cloth,  $2JiO. 

TODD'S  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  CERTAIN 


320  pages.    Cloth,  t2M. 

HOLLAND'S  MEDICAL  NOTES  AND  REFLEC- 
TIONS.   1  vol.  8vo.,  pp.  493.    aoth,|3.fi0. 


18      Henry  C  Lea'b  Son  &  CJo.'s  Poblicatioms — Throat,  Liungs,  etc. 
SJEUOJEB,  CABL,  M.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Laryngoscopy  in  the  Univereity  of  Pennsylvarna. 

A  Handbook  of  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Throat, 

Nose  and  Naso-Pharynz.    Second  edition.    In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume 

of  294  pages,  with  77  illustrations.    Cloth,  |1.75.    Juti  ready, 

and  deserves  a  place  in  the  oflBoe  of  the  practi* 
tioner  who  would  inform  himself  as  to  the  nature, 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  a  class  of  diseases 
almost  inseparable  from  general  medical  practice. 


The  work  before  us  is  a  concise  hand-book  upon 
the  essentials  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  in  dis- 
eases of  the  throat  and  nose.  The  art  of  laryngo- 
scopy, the  anatomy  of  the  throat  and  nose  and  tne 
pathology  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  discussed 
with  conciseness  and  ability.  The  work  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  excels  in  many  essential  features. 


With  advanced  students  the  book  must  be  very 
popular  on  account  of  its  condensed  style. — Loui9' 
vUle  Mediccd  Newe,  June  26, 1883. 


BROWNE,  LBNNOX9  F.  JR.  C.  S.,  JEdin., 

Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Centred  London  Tliroat  and  Ear  Hospital^  etc. 

The  Throat  and  its  Diseases.  Second  American  firom  the  second  English  edi- 
tion, thoroughly  revised.  With  100  typical  illustrations  in  colors  and  50  wood  engravings, 
designed  and  executed  by  the  Author.  In  one  very  handsome  imperial  octavo  volume  of 
about  350  pages.    Preparing. 

FLINT,  AUSTIN,  M.  I>., 

Profeeeor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  CoUeget  N.  Y. 

A  Manual  of  Ansctiltation  and  Percussion ;  Of  the  Physical  Diagnosis  of 
Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  Heart,  and  of  Thoracic  Aneurism.  Third  edition.  In  one  hand- 
some royal  12mo.  volume  of  240  pages.    Cloth,  $1.63.    Just  ready. 


This  practical  and  Justly  popular  manual  is  con- 
veniently divided  into  eight  chapters,  and  the 
student  is  gradually  led  up  from  a  general  con- 
sideration of  physical  signs  in  health  and  disease 
to  the  differential  diagnosis  of  diseased  conditions 
by  a  knowledge  of  these  physical  signs.  As  in  his 
courses  of  practical  instruction,  so  in  this  book 
the  author's  plan  is  to  simplify  the  subject  as 
much  as  possiole ;  to  consider  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  different  physical  signs  as  de- 


termined by  analysis,  and  as  based  particularly  on 
the  variations  in  the  intensity,  pitch  and  ouality 
of  sounds;  to  impress  the  facts  upon  the  student 
and  reader  that  the  significance  of  physical  signs 
relates  to  certain  physical  conditions,  and  that 
close  study  of  the  physical  conditions  in  health 
and  disease  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  success  in  both 
diagnosis  and  treatment. — The  Medical  N^cs, 
April  28,  1883. 


By  the  Same  Author. 

Physical  Exploration  of  the  Lungs  by  Means  of  Auscultation  and 
Percussion.  Three  lectures  delivered  before  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society, 
1882-83.    In  one  handsome  small  12mo.  volume  of  83  pages.    Cloth,  fl.OO.    Jusi  ready. 

By  the  Same  Author. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Physical  Exi>loration  of  the  Chest  and 
the  Dia^osis  of  Diseases  Affecting  the  Respiratory  Organs.  Second  and 
revised  edition.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  591  pages.    Cloth,  $4.50. 

By  the  Same  Author. 
Phthisis:  Its  Morbid  Anatomy,  Etiology,  Symptomatic  Events  and 
Complications,  Fatali^  and  Prognosis,  Treatment  and  Physical  Diag- 
nosis ;  In  a  series  of  Clinical  Studies.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  442  pages, 
aoth,  $3.60.  

By  the  Same  Author. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diagnosis.  Pathology  and  Treatment  of 
Diseases  of  the  Heart.  Second  revised  and  enlarged  edition.  In  one  octavo  volume 
of  550  pages,  with  a  plate.    Cloth,  $4. 

GMOSS,  S.  D.,  M.j57,1lL.D.9  D.C.L.  Oxon.,  LL.D.  Cantab. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Air-passages.    In  one 

octavo  volume  of  452  pages,  with  59  illustrations.    Cloth,  $2.75. 


FULLER  ON  DI8EA8E8  OP  THE  LUNGS  AND 
AIR-PASSAGES.  Their  Pathology,  Physical  Di- 
agnosis, Symptomn  and  Treatment  From  the 
second  and  revised  English  edition.  In  one 
octavo  volume  of  475  pages.    Cloth,  $3.50. 

BLADE  ON  DIPHTHERIA;  its  Nature  and  Treat- 
ment, with  an  account  of  the  Hlstorv  of  its  Pre- 
valence in  various  Countries.  Second  and  revised 
edition.    In  one  l2mo.  vol.,  pp.  158.    Cloth,  $1.25. 

WILLIAMS  ON  PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION; 
its  Nature,  Varieties  and  Treatment.  With  an 
analysis  of  one  thousand  cases  to  exempliA'  its 
duration.  In  one  8vo.  vol.  of  303  pp.  Cloth,  ^50. 

SMITH  ON  CONSUMPTION;  its  Early  and  Reme- 
diable Stages.    1  vol.  8vo.,  pp.  253.    ^25. 

LA  ROCHE  ON  PNEUMONIA.  1  vol.  8vo.  of  490 
pages.    Cloth,  $3.00. 

WAL8HE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART 
AND  GREAT  VESSELS.  Third  American  edi- 
tion.   In  1  vol.  8vo.,  416  pp.    Cloth,  $3.00. 


STOKES*  LECTURES  ON  FEVER.  Edited  by 
John  William  Moore,  M.  D.,  F.  K.  Q.  C  P.  la 
one  octavo  volume  of  280  pages.    Cloth,  $2.00. 

A  TREATISE  ON  FEVER.  By  Robibt  D.  Ltokis 
K.  C.  C.    In  one  8vo.  vol.  of  354  pp.   Cloth,  $2.2S. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  FEVER.  By 
A.  Hudson,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A.  In  one  octavo 
volume  of  308  pages.    Cloth,  $2.50. 

LA  ROCHE  ON  YELLOW  FEVER,  considowd  In 
its  Historical,  Pathological,  Etiological  and 
Therapeutical  Relations.  In  two  large  and  hand* 
some  octavo  volumes  of  1468  pp.    Cloth,  $7.00. 

PAVrS  TREATISE  ON  THE  FUNCTION  OF  DI- 
GESTION; its  Disorders  and  their  Treatment 
From  the  second  Tendon  edition.  In  one  octavo 
volume  of  238  pages.    Cloth,  $2.00. 

CHAMBERS'  MANUAL  OF  DIET  AND  REGIMEN 
IN  HEALTH  AND  8ICKNES&  In  one  hand- 
some octavo  volume  of  302  pp.    Cloth,  $2.75. 


Henbt  G.  Lea's  Son  &  Co.'s  Pitblioations — Nervous  Dis.,  etc.      19 
HAMILTON,  ALLAN  MeLANE,  M.  D., 

Attending  Phyneian  at  the  Hospital  for  Epileptics  and  PoralytieSt  BUuhodPs  hUmd^  N.  F.,  and  at 
the  Out-Patiente'  Department  of  the  ffew  York  HoepitoL 

Nervous  Diseases ;  Their  Description  and  Treatment.  Second  edition^  thoroughly 
reTised  and  rewritten.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  598  pages,  with  72  illustrations. 
Qoth,  $4. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  a  deoond  edition  of  so  ase- 
ftil  a  work  as  this,  in  which  Dr.  Hamilton  has  suc- 
ceeded in  condensing  into  convenient  limits  the 
most  important  of  the  recent  developments  in  re- 
gard to  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  Of  recent 
years  nervous  pathology  has  attained  to  such  im- 
portance as  to  neoessitiUe  very  carefbl  description 
m  special  works,  and  among  these  this  volume 
must  take  a  high  place.  This  volume  is  on  the  whole 
excellent,  and  is  devoid  of  that  spirit  of  plagiarism 
which  we  have  unfortunately  seen  too  much  of  in 
certain  recent  English  works  on  nervous  diseases. 
—Edinburgh  Medical  Journal^  May,  1882. 

When  the  first  edition  of  this  good  book  appeared 
we  gave  it  our  emphatic  endorsement,  and  the 
present  edition  enhances  our  appreciation  of  the 
t>ook  and  its  autlior  as  a  safe  guide  to  students  of 
clinical  neurology.  One  of  the  best  and  most 
critical  of  English  neurologic^  journals.  Brain,  has 
characterized  this  book  as  the  best  of  its  kind  in 
any  language,  which  is  a  handsome  endorsement 
fW>m  an  exalted  source.  The  improvements  in  the 
new  edition,  and  the  additions  to  it,  will  Justifv  its 
purchase  even  by  those  who  possess  the  old. — 
Alienist  and  Neurologist^  April,  1882. 

The  book  is  made  up  of  plain  and  practical  de- 
scriptions of  the  chief  disorders  of  the  nervous 
system,  with  interesting  discussions  of  pathological 
points  and  very  sensible  views  as  to  treatment 
It  is  a  book  wnich  the  general  practitioner  will 
find  of  great  value.— iV^.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  Sept  1882. 


The  author's  aim  is  to  write  a  treatise  on  Nervous 
Diseases  which  is  both  concise  and  practical,  while 
it  is.  at  the  same  time,  suflBciently  comprehensive. 
We  nave  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  foot 
that  his  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  success. 
The  various  diseases  have  been  well  described, 
the  directions  as  to  how  to  arrive  at  a  correct  diag- 
nosis are  very  clear,  and  the  hints  in  treatment 
are  plain,  practical  and  sound.  Such  a  book  should 
be  considered  a  necessity  in  every  medical  library, 
as  the  ailments  described  are  among  the  most 
common  that  come  under  observation  in  the  every- 
day work  of  the  general  phvsician.  To  him.  there- 
fore, we  recommend  it  with  pleasure ;  in  »ct,  we 
may  go  further  and  say  that,  all  things  considered, 
it  is  for  his  purpose  the  best  work  ofthe  kind  now 
available. — Vanhda  Jour.  Med.  Seiences,  April,  1882. 

This  work  is  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
general  practitioner,  for  whom  it  seems  to  have 
been  especially  written.  It  is  a  thoroughly  prac- 
tical book,  the  careful  studv  of  which  will  render 
the  dii^Knosis  of  nervous  affections  the  more  easy, 
and  their  treatment  more  suocessflil.  The  book  la 
very  useful  as  a  reference  work  to  the  busy  prac- 
titioner, to  whom  we  can  recommend  it,— Medical 
and  Surgical  Reporter ,  Jan.  21, 1882. 

The  most  valuable,  for  the  general  purposes  of 
the  student  and  practitioner,  of  the  host  thi^  has 
recently  been  published  in  the  same  field  of  pro- 
fessional literature.— iiffMr.  PractiUonsr,  May,  1882. 


MITCHELL,  8.  WEIR,  M.  D., 

Physician  to  Orthopaedic  Hospital  and  the  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  Phila.,  etc. 

Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System;  Especially  in  Women. 
Second  edition.    In  one  very  handsome  12mo.  volume  of  about  250  pages.    Preparing. 

The  life-lone:  devotion  of  the  Author  to  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  volume  has  ren- 
dered it  eminently  desirable  that  the  results  of  his  labors  should  be  embodied  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  may  experience  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  treatment  of  this 
cla%  of  disease.  Many  of  these  lectures  are  fresh  studies  of  hysterical  affections ;  others 
treat  of  the  modifications  his  views  have  undergone  in  regard  to  certain  forms  of  treatment ; 
while  throughout  the  whole  work  he  has  been  careful  to  Keep  in  view  the  practical  lessons 
of  his  cases. 

A  few  notices  of  the  previous  edition  are  appended : — 

It  is  a  record  of  a  number  of  very  remarkable    perience  is  hysterical^  may  well  turn  with  a  well- 
oases,  with  acute  analyses  and  discussions,  clinical, 
physiological  and  therapeutical.    It  is  a  book  to 
which  the  physician  meeting  with  a  new  hjrster- 
ical  experience,  or  in  doubt  whether  his  new  ex- 


grounded  hope  of  findine  a  paiiuielism ;  it  will  be 
a  new  experience,  indeed,  if  no  similar  one  is  here 
recorded.— PAOo.  Medical  Times,  June  4,1881. 


JPLAYFATR,  W.  S.,  M.  D.,  F.  JR.  C.  jP. 

The  Systematic  Treatment  of  Nerve  Prostration  and  Hysteria.    In 

one  handsome  small  12mo.  volume  of  97  pages.    Cloth,  $1.00.    Just  ready. 

The  book  is  well  worth  perusal,  and  will  repay  i  to  which  are  added  the  histories  of  a  number  of 
anyone  for  th6  time  spent  in  its  carefUl  study,  in- '  cases  illustrative  of  the  method  and  its  results, 
asmuch  as  it  will  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  i  An  appendix  contains  a  description  of  the  method 
the  management  of  those  bites  noira  of  the  physi-  of  performing  massage,  which  is  clear  and  con- 
cian,  nerve  prostration  and  hysteria.  Details  are  I  else. — New  Orleans  MeaiecU  dnd  Surgical  Journal, 
given  of  the  manner  of  carrying  out  the  treatment, !  May»  1883. 

TUKE,  DANIEL  HACK,  M.  D., 

Joint  Autfior  of  The  Manual  of  Psychological  Medicine,  etc 

Illustrations  of  the  Influence  of  the  Mind  upon  the  Body  in  Health 
and  Disease.  Designed  to  illustrate  the  Action  of  the  Imagination.  New  edition.  In 
one  handsome  octavo  volume.    Preparing. 

BLANDFOBD,  G.  FIELDING,  M.  D.,  F.  JR.  C.  P., 

Lecturer  on  Psychological  Medicine  at  the  School  of  St  Oeorge'e  Hospital,  London. 

Insanity  and  its  Treatment :  Lectures  on  the  Treatment,  Medical  and  Legal,  of 
Insane  Patients.  With  a  Suroman^  of  the  Laws  in  force  in  the  United  States  on  the  Con- 
finement of  the  Insane,  by  Isaac  Kat,  M.  D.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume. 


CLINICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  FUNCTIONAL    I    M.  D.    Second  American  edition.    In  one  hand- 
NERVOUS  DISORDERS,  by  C.  HANDriKLD  JoNxs,    |   some  octavo  volume  of  340  pages.    Cloth,  13.26. 
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GBOSS,  S.  n.,  M.  D.,  LL.  I).,  D.  C.  L.  Oxon.,  LL.  !)• 
Cantab.f 

Emerittu  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia, 

A  System  of  Surgery :  Pathological,  Diagnostic,  Therapeutic  and  Operative. 
Sixth  edition,  greatly  enlarged  and  thoroughly  revised  by  the  Author  and  Samuel  W. 
Gross,  A.  M..  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  of  Surgery  and  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College.  In  two  large  and  beautifully-printed  imperial  octavo  volumes 
containing  2382  pages,  illustrated  by  1623  engravings.  Strongly  bound  in  leQther,  raised 
bands,  $15;  half  Kussia,  raised  bands,  $16.    Just  ready. 


The  work  as  a  whole  needs  no  commendation. 
Many  years  ago  it  earned  for  itself  the  enviable  rep- 
utation of  the  leading  American  work  on  sureeiy. 
And  it  is  still  capable  of  maintaining  that  standard. 
The  reason  for  this  need  only  be  mentioned  to  be 
appreciated.  The  author  has  alwavs  been  calm 
and  iudicious  in  his  statements,  has  based  his  con- 
clusions on  much  study  and  personal  experience, 
has  been  able  to  grasp  his  subject  in  its  entirety, 
and.  above  all,  has  conscientiously  adhered  to 
trutn  and  fact,  weighing  the  evidence,  pro  and 
om,  accordingly.  A  considerable  amount  of  new 
material  has  been  introduced,  and  altogether  the 
distinguished  author  has  reason  to  be  satisfied 
that  he  has  placed  the  work  fully  abreast  of  the 
«tate  of  our  knowledge. — Med.  Record^  Nov.  18, 1882. 

We  have  purposely  abstained  from  comment  or 
■oriticism  or  the  book  before  us.  It  has  formerly 
l)een  noticed  more  than  once  in  our  columns,  and  ft 
Is  enough  now  to  remark  that  the  present  edition 
fiilly  maintains  the  reputation  the  work  has  ac- 
■quired.  Though  Professor  Gross'  book  is  the  out- 
come of  his  college  lectures,  the  several  narts  have 
been  extended,  elaborated  and  amplified,  till  it 
has  become  a  complete  and  systematic  book  of 
reference  alike  for  the  student  and  the  practi- 
tioner.— The  Ltmdon  Lancet,  Jan.  27, 1883. 


In  the  present  issue  he  has,  in  addition  to  his 
own  gieat  work,  called  to  his  aid  Prof.  8.  W.  Gross, 
Drs.  J.  Sol is-Conen,  George  C.  Harlan,  Charles  H. 
Burnett,  William  Thomson,  Edward  C.  Seaniin, 
Robert  Battey,  Lewis  H.  Sayre,  Richard  J.  l)un- 
glison,  and  Surgeon-General  Barnes,  U.  S.  A.  The 
author  has  conscientiously  revised  every  page  of 
the  fifth  edition,  and  in  doing  so  has  found  it 
necessary  to  rewrite  nearly  every  chapter,  noting 
the  extraordinary  strides  which  surgei^  has  made 
during  the  past  fifty  years. — Cincinnati  Lancet  and 
Clinic,  Nov.  11, 1882. 

We  regard  Gross'  System  of  Surgery  not  only  as 
a  singularly  rich  storehouse  of  scientific  informa- 
tion, but  as  marking  an  epoch  in  the  literary  his- 
tory of  surgery.  The  present  edition  ha.*  received 
the  most  careful  revision  at  the  hands  of  the  emi- 
nent author  him8<^lf,  assisted  in  various  instances 
by  able  specialists  in  various  branches.  All  depart- 
ments of  the  vast  and  ever-increasing  literature  of 
the  science  have  been  drawn  upon  for  their  most 
recent  expressions.  The  late  advances  made  in 
surgical  practice  have  been  carefully  noted,  such 
as  tne  recent  developments  of  Listerism  and  the 
improvements  in  gjmaecological  operations.  In 
every  respect  the  work  reflects  lasting  credit  on 
American  medical  literature. — Medical  andSurgiccU 
Reporter.  Nov.  11. 1882. 


ASHHUBST,  JOHN,  Jr.,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  Univ.  ofPenna.,  Surgeon  to  the  Episcopal  Hospital^  Philadelphia. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery.  Third  edition,  enlarged  and  re- 
vised. In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  1060  pages,  with  556  illustrations. 
Cloth,  $6 ;  leather,  $7 ;  very  handsome  half  Kussia,  raised  bands,  $7.50.    Just  ready. 

Dr.  Ashhurst's  Suraery  is  a  condensed  treatise  '  "a  condensed  but  comprehensive  description  ot 
eovering  the  whole  domain  of  the  science  in  one  the  modes  of  practice  now  generally  employed  in 
manageable  volume.  The  present  edition  has  had  the  treatment  of  suri^ical  Mfections,  with  a  plain 
a  thorough  revision.  The  novelties  in  surgical  exposition  of  the  principles  upon  which  these 
practice  and  the  recent  observations  in  surgical  modes  of  practice  are  based."  In  this  he  has  so 
science  have  been  incorporated,  but  the  size  or  the  well  succeeded  that  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  the 
volume  has  not  been  materially  increased.  The  reader  to  know  how  much  practical  knowledge  ex- 
nuthor's  arrangement  is  perspicuous,  and  his  tending  over  such  a  wide  range  of  research  is  corn- 
language  correct  and  clear.  An  excellent  index  pressed  in  a  volume  of  this  size.  This  feature  ol 
closes  the  work,  and  on  the  whole  we  consider  it  the  work  must  be  its  best  claim  for  continued 
the  l»est  Hvstem  of  surgery  in  one  volume  which  popularity  with  students  and  practitioners.  In 
could  be  named  as  the  product  of  an  American  •  fact,  in  this  respect  it  is  without  an  equal  in  any 
Author. — Mtdical  and  Surgical  Reporter,  Oct  28,  '82.  angua^e.    In  the  present  edition  many  novelties 

The  author,  long  known  as  a  thorough  student  Jn  surgical  practice  are  introducecL  many  modifi- 

of  surgery,   and   one  of  the  most   accomplished  cations  of  previous  statements  made,  and  sevenU 

scholars  in  the  country,  aims  to  give  in  this  work  new  illustrations  added.— Jf«t  Rec.,  Nov.  18. 1882. 

GIBNEY,  V.  P.,  M.  D. 

Surgeon  to  the  Orthoptrdic  Hospital,  Xew  York,  efr. 

Orthopsedic  Surgery.  For  the  use  of  Practitioners  and  Students.  In  one  hand- 
some octavo  volume,  profusely  illustrated.    Preparing. 

JtOBERTS,  JOHN  B.,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  on  Operative  Surgery  at  the  Philadelphia  Sehool  of  Anatomy. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery.  For  the  use  of  Students  and 
Practitioners  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  In  one  very  nandsome  octavo  volume  of  about  500 
pages,  with  many  illustrations.    Preparing, 

J^EPPER,  A.  J.,  M.  B.,  M.  S.,  F.  B.  C.  S., 

Surgeon  and  Lecturer  at  St.  Jfnrj/'«  Hospital,  London. 
Surgical  Pathology.     (See  Students'  Serie^f  of  Manuals^  page  5.) 


STIMSON,  LEWIS  A.,,B.  A.,  M.  D., 

Prof,  of  Pathol.  Anat.  at  the  Univ.  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Surgeon  and  Curator  to  BeUevue  Hasp. 

A  Manual  of  Operative  Surgery.    In  one  verv  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume 
of  477  pages,  with  332  illustrations.    Cloth,  $2.50. 
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BBTAKT,  THOMAS,  F,  B.  C.  «., 

Surgeon  to  Ow/'g  Hospital^  London. 

The  Practice  of  Surgery.  Third  American  from  the  third  and  revised  English 
edition.  Thoroughly  revised  and  much  improved,  bv  John  B.  Roberts,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 
In  one  large  and  very  handsome  imperial  octavo  volume  of  1009  pages,  with  735  illustra- 
tions.   Cloth,  $6.50;  leather,  $7.50;  very  handsome  half  Russia,  raised  bands,  $8.00. 

Without  freighting  his  book  with  multiplied  de-  |  plans  of  treatment,  etc.,  to  make  the  surgeon  who 
tails  and  wearying  descriptions  of  allied  methods  ,  follows  the  text  successful  in  his  diagnosis  and 
of  procedure,  ne  S  ample  enough  for  reference  on  treatment  in  any  case  in  which  success  can  be  se- 
all  the  departments  of  surgery,  not  omittine  such  |  cured,  according  to  the  present  state  of  the  sur- 
strict  specialties  as  dental^  ophthalmic,  military.  ;  gical  wt.— Virginia  Medical  Monthly,  May,  1881. 
orthopedic  and  gyn»cological  surgery.    Some  of       ,,  ,^  „  „_^  «„^«}„ii„  ^a^^.^a  ♦^  tK^ 


these  chapters  are  written  by  specialists  in  these 
respective  branches,  and  all  are  amply  sufficient 
for  anyone  not  himself  aiming  at  special  practice. 
The  labors  of  the  American  editor  deserve  un- 
qualified praise.    His  additions   to  the  author's    ,.    .  •     j       v.  i       :»    *      ..     ^ ^^a 

text  are  numerous,  Judicious  and  germane.    They  I  'haj  are  reco^n  zed  as  belongmg  to  surgery  and 
add  very  distinctly  to  the  value  of  the  origin^    «»  traumatic  injuries.    In  discussing  the^^ 
treatise.^and  give  a  more  equitable  illustratio^n  of    !!S!"fl^„,^^i^t  ^"^<>ll»!f,,?"^^^^^^^^ 


It  is  a  work  especially  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
students  and  practitioners,  it  atfords  instruction 
in  sufficient  detail  for  a  full  understandinj.^  of  sur- 
gical principles  and  the  treatment  of  surgical  dis- 
eases.   It  embraces  in  its  scope  ail  the  diseases 


the  part   taken  by  American  surgeons  than  the 
author  was  able  to  do. — Mediecd  and  Surgical  Be- 
jxwfer.'Feb.  12, 1881. 

It  is  the  best  of  all  the  one-volume  works  on  sur- 

gery  of  recent  date  for  the  ordinary  surgeon,  con- 
tining  enough  of  pathology,  accurate  description 
of  surgical   diseases   and   injuries,   well-devised 


sent  the  student  with  practical  information,  and 
that  alone,  than  to  burden  his  memor>'  with  the 
views  of  ditTerent  writers,  however  distinguished 
they  might  have  been.  In  this  edition  the  whole 
work  has  been  carefully  revised,  much  of  it  has 
been  rewritten,  and  important  additions  have  been 
made  to  almost  every  chapter. — Cincinnati  Medical 
Ncw9t  Jan.  1881. 


EBICS8EN,  JOHN  E.,  F.  B.  S.,  F.  B.  C.  S., 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  University  College^  London,  etc. 

The  Science  and  Art  of  Surgery ;  Being  a  Treatise  on  Surgical  Injuries,  Dis- 
eases and  Operations.  Specially  revised  by  the  Author  from  the  eighth  and  enlarged 
English  edition.  In  two  large  and  beautiful  octavo  volumes  of  about  2000  pages,  illus- 
trated with  about  900  engravings  on  wood.     Preparing. 

A  few.  notices  of  the  previous  edition  are  appended. 


Of  the  many  treatises  on  surgery  which  it  has 
been  our  task  to  study,  or  our  pleasure  to  read, 
there  is  none  which  in  all  points  has  satisfied  us  so 


For  the  past  twenty  years  Erichsen's  Surgery 
has  maintained  its  place  as  the  leading  text-book, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  Great  Britain. 


well  as  the  classic  treatise  of  Erichsen.  His  >  That  it  is  able  to  hold  Its  ground  is  abundantly 
polished,  clear  style,  his  freedom  from  prejudice  I  proven  by  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  pres- 
and  hobbies,  his  unsurpassed  grasp  of  his  subject  j  ent  edition  has  been  revised,  and  by  the  large 
and  vast  clinical  experience,  quality  him  admira-  I  amount  of  valuable  material  that  has  been  added, 
bly  to  write  a  model  text-book.  When  we  wish,  .  Aside  from  this,  one  hundred  and  fifty  new  illu/s- 
at  the  least  cost  of  time,  to  learn  the  most  of  a  |  trations  have  been  inserted,  including  quite  a 
topic  in  surgery,  we  turn,  by  preference,  to  his  j  number  of  microscopical  appearances  of  patholo- 
work.  It  is  a  pleasure,  therefore,  to  see  tnat  the  '  gical  processes.  So  marked  is  this  change  for  the 
appreciation  or  it  is  general,  and  has  led  to  the  ap-  I  better  that  the  work  almost  appears  as  an  entirely 
pearance  of  another  edition. — Medical  and  Surgical  ,  new  one,— 3Iedicnl  Record,  Feb.  23, 1878. 
Reporter,  Feb.  2, 1878.  '  

ESMABCH,  lyr.  FBIEDBICH, 

Frofessor  of  Surgery  at  the  University  of  Kiel,  etc 

Early  Aid  in  Injuries  and  Accidents.  Five  Ambulance  Lectures.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  R.  H.  Princess  Christian.  In  one  handsome  small  12mo.  volume  of  109 
pages,  with  24  illustrations.    Cloth,  75  cents.    Just  ready. 

The  excellent  little  handbook  by  Dr.  E.^march  i  organization  of  the  human  body,  illustrated  by 
may  be  referred  to  by  all  for  clear,  safe  and  practi-  clear,  suitable  diagrams.  The  second  teaches  how 
■ctil  directions  and  instructions  for  rendering  the  '  to  give  judicious  help  inordinary  injuries— contu- 
rif/ht  kind  of  aid  until  the  doctor  arrives,  in  the  [  sions,  wounds,  hsemorrhage  and  poisoned  wounds, 
event  of  the  numerous  injuries  that  are  iiable  to  '  The  third  treats  of  first  aid  in  cases  of  fracture 
happen  in  a  family  or  nelgnl>orhood  in  the  circum-  and  of  dislocations,  in  sprains  and  in  burns.  Next, 
stances  of  daily  life.  The  manual  is  earnestly  '  the  methods  of  affording  first  treatment  in  cases 
andjustly  commended  for  its  excellence  and  clear-  I  of  frost-bite,  of  drowning,  of  suffocation,  of  lo««  of 
nesM,  and  e«<pecially  for  the  minuteness  and  extent  '  consciousness  and  of  poisoning  are  descril>ed; 
of  its  practical  details. — Harpers"  Magazine,  Aug.,  |  and  the  fifth  lecture  teaches  how  injured  persons 
l*<8-3.  may  be  most  safely  and  easily  transported  to  their 

The  course  of  instruction  is  divided  Into  five  '  homes,  w  a  medical  man,  or  to  a  hospital.  The 
sections  or  lectures.  The  first,  or  introductory  I  illustrations  in  the  book  are  clear  and  good.— Jfedi- 
lecture,  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  structure  and    cal  Times  and  Gazette,  Nov.  4,  1882. 

jDBUITT,  BOBBRT,  M.  B.  C.  S.,  etc. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Modem  Surgery.  From  the  eighth 
London  edition.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  687  pages,  with  432  illustrations.  Cloth,  $4.00 ; 
leather,  $5.00.  

SARGENTON  BANDAGING  AND  OTHER  OPERA-  PIRRIE'S  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP 
TION8  OF  MINOR  SURGERY.  New  edition,  '  SURGERY.  Edited  by  John  NKIL^  M.  D.  In 
with  a  Chapter  on  military  surgery.    One  12mo.        one  8vo.  vol.  of  784  pp.  with  31«  illus.    Cloth,  13.75. 

MnV?p,fp^^?fpT'v«ni^T?pr^  LECTURED  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES 

MILLER  S  PRINCIPLES  OF  SURGER^     Fourth        AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.  Inone  8vo.  vol. 

American  fVom  the  third  Edinburgh  edition     In        of  707  pages.    Cloth,  S2.U0. 

one  8vo.  vol.  of  C88  pages,  with  340  illustrations,  i  '   ^ 

Cloth,  S3.75.  SKEY'S  OPERATIVE  SURGERY.  In  one  vol.  8T0. 

MILLER'S  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.     Fourth,      of  6C1  pages,  with  81  woodcutJ*.    Cloth,  $3.25. 

and  revised  American  from  the  last  Edinburgh  '  GIBSON'S  INSTITUTES    AND    PRACTICE   OP 

edition.    In  one  large  8vo.  vol.  of  682  pages,  with  ,     SURGERY.  Eighth  edition.    In  two  octavo  vols. 

364  illustrations.    Cloth,  $3.75.  '      of  965  pages,  with  34  plates.    Leather  $6.50. 
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HOLMES,  TIMOTHY,  M.  A., 

Surgeon  and  Lecturtr  on  Surgery  at  SL  Oeorge^a  Hospital,  London. 

A  System  of  Surgery ;  Theoretical  and  Practical.  IN  TREATISES  BIT 
VABIOIJS  AUTHORS.  American  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  R£-£Dmsi>' 
Ij  John  H.  Packard,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  the  Episcopal  and  St.  Joseph's  Hospitals^ 
Philadelphia,  assisted  by  a  corps  of  thirty-three  of  tne  most  eminent  American  surgeons. 
In  three  large  and  very  handsome  imperial  octavo  volumes  containing  3137  double^ 
colunmed  pages,  with  979  illustrations  on  wood  and  13  lithographic  plates,  beautifully^ 
colored.  Price  per  volume,  cloth,  $6.00 ;  leather,  $7.00 ;  half  Russia,  $7.50.  Per  set,  dotli^ 
$18.00 ;  leather,  $21.00 ;  half  Russia,  $22.50.     Sold  only  by  subscription. 

Volume  I.  contains  General  Pathology,  Morbid  Processes,  Injuries  in  Gen— 

ERAL,  Ck)BfFLICATIONS  OF  INJURIES  AND  INJURIES  OF  REGIONS. 

Volume  II.  contains  Diseases  op  Organs  of  Special  Sense,  Circulatory  Sys- 
tem, Digestive  Tract  and  Genito-Urinary  Organs. 

Volume  UI.  contains  Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Organs,  Bones,  Joints  ani> 
Muscles,  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  Gunshot  Wounds,  Operative  ani> 
Minor  Surgery,  and  Miscellaneous  Subjects  (including  an  essay  on  Hospitals). 

This  great  work,  issued  some  years  since  in  England,  has  won  such  universal  confi- 
dence wherever  the  language  is  spoken  that  its  republication  here,  in  a  form  more 
thoroughly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  American  practitioner,  has  seemed  to  be  a  duty 
owing  to  the  profession.  To  accomplish  this,  each  article  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  gentleman  specially  competent  to  treat  its  subject,  and  no  labor  has  been  spared  to  brings 
each  one  up  to  the  foremost  level  of  the  times,  and  to  adapt  it  thoroughly  to  the  practice 
of  the  country.  In  certain  cases  this  has  rendered  necessary  the  substitution  of  an  entirely 
new  essay  for  the  original,  as  in  the  case  of  the  articles  on  Skin  Diseases  and  on  Diseases 
of  the  Absorbent  System,  where  the  vievrs  of  the  authors  have  been  superseded  by  the 
advance  of  medical  science,  and  new  articles  have  therefore  been  prepared  by  Drs.  Arthur 
Van  Harlingen  and  S.  C.  Busev,  respectively.  So  also  in  the  case  of  Anaesthetics,  in  the  use 
of  which  American  practice  differs  from  that  of  E^kmd,  the  original  has  been  supple- 
mented with  a  new  essay  by  J.  C.  Reeve,  M.  D.  'Hie  same  careful  and  conscientious 
revision  has  been  pursued  throughout,  leading  to  an  increase  of  nearly  one-fourth  in 
matter,  while  the  series  of  illustrations  has  been  nearly  trebled,  and  the  whole  is  presented 
as  a  complete  exj^nent  of  Britbh  and  American  Surgery,  adapted  to  the  daily  needs  of 
the  working  practitioner. 

In  order  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  every  member  of  the  profession,  the  five  vol- 
umes of  the  original  have  been  compressed  into  three  by  employing  a  double-columned 
royal  octavo  page,  and  in  this  improved  form  it  is  offered  at  less  than  one-half  the  price  of  the 
original.  It  is  printed  and  bound  to  match  in  every  detail  with  Reynolds'  System  of  Medi- 
cine. The  work  will  be  sold  by  subscription  only,  and  in  due  time  every  member  of  the 
profession  will  be  called  upon  and  offered  an  opportunity  to  subscribe. 


The  authors  of  the  orieiDal  English  edition  are 
men  of  the  f^ont  rank  in  England,  and  Dr.  Packard 
has  been  fortunate  in  securing  as  his  American 
coadjutors  such  men  as  Bartholow,  Hyde,  Hunt 
Conner,  Stimson,  Morton,  Hodgen,  Jewell  and 
their  colleagues.  As  a  whole,  the  work  will  be 
solid  and  substantial,  and  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  library  of  any  medical  man.  It  is  more  wieldly 
and  more  useful  than  the  English  edition,  and  with 
its  companion  work— "Reynolds'  System  of  Medi- 
cine"— will  well  represent  the  present  state  of  our 
science.  One  who  is  familiar  with  those  two  works 
will  be  fairly  well  flirnishod  head-wise  and  hand- 
wise.— TAc  Medical  News^  Jan.  7, 1882. 

This  work  is  cvclopeedic  in  character,  and  every 
subject  is  treated  in  an  exhaustive  manner.  It  is 
especially  designed  for  a  reference  book,  which 
every  practising  surgeon  should  have  under  hand 
In  cases  which  require  more  than  ordinanr  knowl- 
edge.—CAica^  Med.  Joum,  and  Exam.,  Feb.  1882. 

Oreat  credit  Is  due  to  the  American  editor  and 
his  co-laborers  for  revising  and  bringing  within 


easy  reach  of  American  surgeons  a  work  which  has 
been  received  with  such  universal  fsvor  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  Holmes'  System  of 
Surgery.  In  the  list  of  English  contributors  to  the 
first  volume  we  find  the  names  of  such  well-known 
surgeons  as  Sir  James  Paget,  Bimon.  Savory,  Oal- 
lender,  Barclay,  and  others  equally  distinguished ; 
while  among  the  American  revisers  we  recog- 
nize men  of  no  less  celebrity.  With  regard  to  the 
mechanical  execution  of  the  work,  neither  pains 
nor  money  seem  to  have  been  spared  by  the  pub- 
lishers.— Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter,  Sept.  14^  1881. 

In  the  revision  of  the  work  for  the  AmericaD 
edition  not  only  has  provision  been  made  for  a 
recognition  of  the  advances  made  in  our  knowledge 
durine  the  ten  years  since  its  first  publication, 
but  also  for  a  presentation  of  the  variations  in 
practice  which  characterize  American  surgery  and 
distinguish  it  from  that  of  Great  Britain.  The 
work  IS  one  which  we  take  pleasure  in  com- 
mending to  the  notice  of  our  readers  as  an  enoy- 
clopeedfa  of  surgical  knowledge  and  practice.— 
St.  Louis  Courier  of  Medicine,  Nov.  188L 


HOLMES,  TIMOTHY,  M.  A. 

Surgery,  Its  Principles  and  Practice.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of 
968  pages,  with  411  illustrations.    Cloth,  $6.00;  leather,  $7.00;  half  Russia,  $7.50. 


Mr.  Holmes  is  a  surgeon  of  large  and  varied  ex- 
perience, and  one  of  the  be^t  known,  and  perhaps 
the  most  brilliant  writer  upon  surgical  subjects  in 
England.  It  is  a  book  for  students — and  an  admi- 
rable one — and  for  the  busy  general  practitioner. 
It  will  give  a  student  all  the  knowledge  needed  to 
pass  a  rigid  examination.  The  book  fairly  justifies 
the  high  expectations  that  were  formed  of  it.  Its 
style  is  clear  and  forcible,  even  brilliant  at  times, 
and  the  conciseness  needed  to  bring  it  within  Its 
proper  limits  has  not  impaired  its  force  and  dis- 
tinotness.— i^.  Y.  Med.  Mecord,  April  14, 1876. 


It  will  be  found  a  most  excellent  epitome  of  sur- 
gery by  the  general  practitioner  who  has  not  the 
time  to  give  attention  to  more  minute  and  extend- 
ed works,  and  to  the  medical  student  In  fiftot,  we 
know  of  no  one  we  can  more  cordially  recom- 
mend. The  author  has  succeeded  well  in  giv- 
ing a  plain  and  practical  account  of  each  tnr«cal 
injury  and  disease,  and  of  the  treatment  which  ia 
most  commonly  advisable.  It  will  no  doubt  be- 
come a  popular  work  in  the  profession,  and  espe- 
cially as  a  text-book.— an^in.  Med.  Nmot,  April, 
1876. 
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8TIM80N,  LBWI8  A.,  B.  A.,  M.  D., 

Prafesaor  of  PathologieeU  Anatomy  at  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York^  Surgeon  and  Curator 
to  Bellevue  Hospital,  Surgeon  to  the  Presbyiericm  Hospital,  New  York,  ^ 

A  Fraotical  Treatise  on  Fractures.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of 
598  pages,  with  360  beautiful  illustrations.    Cloth,  $4.75 ;  leather,  $5.75.    Ju8t  Ready. 


The  author  has  given  to  the  medical  profession 
In  this  treatise  on  fractures  what  is  likely  to  be- 
come a  standard  work  on  the  subject  It  is  certainly 
not  surnassed  by  any  work  written  in  the  Enelish, 
or,  for  that  matter,  any  other  language.  Perfectly 
oouTersant  with  the  American,  jSnglish,  French 
and  German  medical  literature,  the  author  tells  us 
in  a  short,  concise  and  oomprenensiTe  manner,  all 
that  is  known  about  his  subject.  There  is  nothing 
scanty  or  superficial  about  it^as  in   most  other 


treatises;  on  the  contrair, everything  is  thorough. 
The  chapters  on  repair  of  fhujtures  and  their  treat- 
ment show  him  not  only  to  be  a  profound  student, 
but  likewise  a  practical  surgeon  and  pathologist. 
His  mode  of  treatment  of  the  different  fractures  is 
eminently  sound  and  practical.  We  consider  this 
work  one  of  the  best  on  fractures :  and  it  will  be 
welcomed  not  only  as  a  text-book,  out  also  by  the 
surgeon  in  fiill  practice.— iV.  0.  Medical  and  Sur- 
gicai  Journal,  March,  1883. 


HAMILTON,  FRANK  H.,  M.  J>.,  LL.  D., 

Surgeon  to  the  Bdlevue  Hospital,  New  York, 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations.  Sixth  edition, 
thoroughly  revised  and  much  improved.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  909 
pages,  with  352  illustrations.    Cloth,  $5.50 ;  leather,  $6.50 ;  half  Russia,  raised  bands,  $7.00. 


The  only  complete  work  on  its  subject  in 
the  English  tongue,  and  Indeed  it  may  now  be 
said  to  be  the  only  work  of  its  kind  in  any 
tongue.  It  would  require  an  exceedingly  critical 
examination  to  detect  in  it  any  particulars  in 
which  it  might  be  improved.  The  work  is  a  mon- 
ument to  American  surgery,  and  will  long  serve  to 
keep  green  the  memory  of  its  venerable  author. — 
Michigan  Medical  News,  Nov.  10, 1881. 

Dr.  Hamilton  is  the  author  of  the  best  modem 
work  in  his  own  or  any  language  on  fractures  and 
dislocations.— Xoml.  Med,  Times  and  Oaz.  Nov.  19,  *81. 


This  edition,  besides  being  carefully  revised,  has 
in  part  been  entirely  rewritten — ^for  instance,  the 
chapter  on  fhujtures  of  the  patella— and  a  chapter 
on  general  prognosis  has  been  added.  The  work 
as  a  whole  is  one  of  the  very  few  medical  books  of 
American  origin  that  are  everywhere  accorded  a 
standard  character.  Its  subject-matter  unavoid- 
ably comes  home  to  every  general  practitioner  as 
a  branch  of  our  art  in  which  he  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  the  ftiUest  and  most  practical  information 
of  such  a  character  as  it  and  it  alone  ftimishes.^ 
New  York  Medical  Journal,  March,  1881. 


WBLL8,  J.  80ELBEItG,  JF.  M.  C.  8., 

Professor  of  Ophthalmology  in  King's  College  Hospital^  London,  etc 

A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  Fourth  American  from  the  third  London 
edition.  Thoroughly  revised,  with  copious  additions,  by  Chablbs  S.  Bull,  M.  D.,  Surgeon 
and  Pathologist  to  the  New  York  Ejre  and  Ear  Infirmary.  In  one  large  and  very  hand- 
some octavo  volume  of  822  pages,  with  257  illustrations  on  wood,  six  colored  plates,  and 
selections  firom  the  Test-types  of  Jaeger  and  Snellen.  Cloth,  $5.00;  leather,  $6.00; 
very  handsome  half  Russia,  raised  bands,  $6.50.     Ju8t  ready. 

This  new  edition  of  this  well-known  and  standard  work  has  been  revised  by  Dr. 
Charles  S.  Bull,  who  has  endeavored  to  carry  out  the  original  plan  of  the  Author  by 
incorporating  all  advances  in  the  subject  up  to  the  present  dav,  and,  in  addition,  to  give 
due  prominence  to  the  views  in  theory  and  practice  which  ophthalmic  science  owes  to  this 
country.  As  now  offered  to  the  profession,  this  volume  may  therefore  be  said  to  represent 
its  specialty  in  its  most  advancea  condition  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

NETTLM8HIP,  BDWAJSI),  F.  B.  C.  8., 

Ophthalmic  Surg,  and  Lect  on  Ophth.  Surg,  at  St,  Thomas*  Hospital,  London. 

The  Student's  Guide  to  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  New  edition.  With  a  chap- 
ter on  the  Detection  of  Color-Blindness,  by  Wili:jam  Thomson,  M.  D.,  Ophthalmologist 
to  the  Jefferson  Medical  College.  In  one  royal  12mo.  volume  of  416  pages,  with  138 
illustrations.    Cloth,  $2.00.    Just  ready. 


This  admirable  guide  bids  fair  to  become  the 
favorite  text-book  on  ophthalmic  nurgery  with  stu- 
dents and  general  practitioners.  It  bears  through- 
out the  imprint  of  sound  judgment  combined  with 
vast  experience.  The  illustrations  are  numerous 
and  well  chosen.  This  book,  within  the  short  com- 
pass of  about  400  pages,  contains  a  lucid  exposition 
of  the  modem  aspect  of  ophthalmic  science. — 
Medical  Record,  June  23, 1883. 

This  work  is  essentially  a  student's  manual  of 
ophthalmology,  and  the  favor  with  which  it  has 


been  received  shows  its  real  value  luid  the  appre- 
ciation by  the  profession  of  its  intrinsic  merits. 
Dr.  Thomson  has  added  a  Chapter  on  Color-Blind- 
ness,  on  which  subject  his  extensive  investigations 
are  well  known,  with  this  valuable  addition  the 
book  becomes  the  most  valuable  guide  to  diseases 
of  the  eye  yet  published.  We  commend  it  to  the 
notice  of  students  of  medicine,  and  to  such  prac- 
titioners as  desire  a  condensed  treatise  on  a  olase 
of  diseases  which  are  frequently  met  with  in  daily 
practice.— ^ujfo/o  Med,  and  Surg.  Joum.,  May,  1883. 


BBOWNB,  EDGAR  A., 

Surgeon  to  the  Liverpool  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  and  to  the  Dispensary  for  Skin  Diseases. 

How  to  Use  the  Ophthalmoscope.  Being  Elementary  Instructions  in  Oph- 
thalmoscopy, arranged  for  tne  use  of  Students.  In  one  small  royal  12mo.  volume  of  116 
pages,  witn  35  illustrations.    Cloth,  $1.00. 


LAW80N  ON  INJURIES  TO  THE  EYE.  ORBIT 
AND  EYELIDS:  Their  Immediate  and  Remote 
Effects.    In  one  octavo  volume  of  404  pages,  with  i 
92  illustrations.    Cloth,  $3.50. 

LAURENCE  AND  MOON'8  HANDY  BOOK  OF  , 
OPHTHALMIC  SURGERY,  for  the  use  of  Prac-  I 


titioners.    Second  edition.    In  one  octavo  vol* 
ume  of  227  pages,  with  65  illost.    Cloth,  $2.76. 
CARTER'S  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ONDISEAS- 
E8  OF  THE  EYE.    Edited  by  Johk  Gbmk.  M.  D. 
In  one  handsome  octavo  volume. 


24    Henbt  C.  Lea's  Son  &  Co.'&  Publications — Otol.,  Dent.,TIrin.  Dis. 
BVBNETT,  CHARLES  H.,  A.  M.,  M.  JD., 

Aural  Surg,  to  the  Preab.  Hosp.^  Surgeon-in-charge  of  the  Infir.  for  Dia.  of  the  Ear^  Philadelphia. 

The  Ear.  Its  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Diseases.  A  Pra<?tical  Treatise 
for  the  use  of  Medical  Students  and  Practitioners.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  619 
pages,  with  87  illustrations.    Cloth,  $4.50 ;  leather,  $5.50 ;  half  Russia,  raised  bands,  $6.00. 


The  medical  profession  will  welcome  this  new 
work  on  otology,  which  presents  clearly  and  con- 
cisely its  present  aspect,  whilst  clearly  indicating 
the  direction  in  which  further  researches  can  be 

on.    Dr.  Burnett  has  pro- 


ful  study  of  the  book  and  a  constant  reference  to  its 
trustworthy  pages. — Edinburgh  Med.  Jour.  Aug.  *78. 

As  the  title  of  the  work  indicates,  this  Tolume 
treats  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  ear  as 
well  as  of  its  disea«>es,  ana  the  author  has  taken 


most  profitably  carried  ^  „^..^^^^  »«,  «.,v»-w«   -«x.  v..^,  «>»...^..  ..««  .,».«» 

duced  a  work  which,  as  a  text-book,  stands  faeile  '  special  pains  to  make  ihis  difficult  and  complicated 
pnweps  m  our  language.  To  the  specialist  the  i  matter  thoroughly  clear  and  intelligible.  Both 
work  is  of  the  highest  value,  and  his  sense  of  gratl-  ,  student  and  practitioner  can  study  the  work  with 
tnde  to  Dr.  Burnett  will  we  hope,  be  proportionate  a  great  deal  of  benefit.  It  is  profusely  and  beauti- 
to  the  amount  ot  benefit  he  can  obtain  from  the  care- 1  fully  illustrated.— iV.  Y.  Hasp.  Gaxette,  Oct  15, 1877. 

POLITZBB,  A  DAM,  M.~Jd7,  ~~ 

Imperial-Roj/al  Prof,  of  Aural  Therap.  in  the  Univ.  of  Vienna. 

A  Text-Book  of  the  Ear  and  its  Diseases.  Translated,  at  the  Author's  re- 
quest, by  James  Patterson  Cassells,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  S.  In  one  handsome  octavo  vol- 
ume of  800  Images,  with  257  original  illustrations.     Cloth,  $5.50.    Just  ready. 

The  work  itself  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  section,  and  this  again  by  the  pathological  physi- 
the  best  upon  the  subject  of  aural  diseases  which  i  ology,  an  arrangement  wAich  serves  to  keep  up  the 
has  ever  appeared,  systematic  without  being  too  interest  of  the  stu«Ient  by  showing  the  direct  ap- 
diffu.se  on  obsolfte  subiects,  and  eminently  prac-  plication  of  what  has  preceded  to  the  study  of  dis- 
tical  in  every  sense.  Tne  anatomical  descriptions  ;  ea'*e.  The  whole  worlc  can  be  recommended  as  a 
of  each  separate  division  of  the  ear  are  admirable,  reliable  guide  to  the  student,  and  an  efficient  aid 
and  profusely  illustrated  by  woodcuts.  They  arc  to  the  practitioner  in  his  treatment. — Boston  Med- 
followed   immediately  by  the  physiology  of  the  ,  cal  and  Surgical  Journal^  June  7, 1883. 

COLBMAN,  A.,  L.  B.  C.  P.,  F.  JB.  C.  S.,  JExam.  L.  JD.  8., 

Senior  Dent.  Surg,  and  Leet.  on  Dent.  Surg,  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hosp.  and  tJhe  Dent.  Hosp.^  London. 

A  Manual  of  Dental  Surgery  and  Pathology.  Thoroughly  revised  and 
adapted  to  the  use  of  American  Students,  by  Thomas  CT  Stellwagen,  M.  A.,  M.  D., 
D.  D.  S.,  Prof,  of  Physiology  at  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College.  In  one  handsome  volume 
of  412  pages,  with  331  illustrations.    Qoth,  $3.25 

This  volume  deserves  to  rank  among  the  most  deserves  a  place  In  the  library  of  every  dentist 
important  of  recent  contributions  to  dental  litera-    — Dental  Oysnios.  May,  1882. 

ture.  Mr.  Coleman  has  presented  his  methods  of  It  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  practi- 
practice,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  plain  and  concise  !  tioner  in  this  country.  The  part  devoted  to  first 
manner,  and  the  work  of  the  American  editor  has  and  second  dentition  and  irregularities  in  the  per^ 
been  conscientiously  performed.  He  has  evidently  |  manent  teeth  is  fully  worth  the  price.  In  /act, 
labored  to  present  his  convictions  of  the  best  modes  |  price  should  not  be  considered  in  purchasing  such 
of  practice  for  the  instruction  of  those  commenc-  a  work.  If  the  money  put  into  some  of  our  eo-called 
Ing  a  professional  career,  and  he  has  faithfully  en-  '  standard  text-books  could  be  converted  into  such 
deavored  to  teach  to  others  all  that  he  has  acquired  i  publications  as  this,  much  good  would  result.— 
by  his  own  observation  and  experience.    The  book    Southern  Dental  Journal^  May,  1882. 

GMOSS,  S.  D.,  M.  D.,  LL.  !>.,  D.  C.  Z.,  etc. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases,  Injuries  and  Malformations 
of  the  Urinary  Bladder,  the  Prostate  Gland  and  the  Urethra.  Third 
edition,  thoroughly  revised  by  Samuel  \V.  Gross,  M.  D.,  Sur^jeon  to  the  Philadelphia 
Hospital.    In  one  octavo  volume  of  574  pages,  with  170  illustrations.    Cloth,  $4.50. 

For  reference  and  general  information,  the  ohy-  '  sual  advantage  of  being  easily  comprehended  by 
sician  or  surgeon  can  find  no  work  that  meets  tneir  |  the  reasonable  and  practical  manner  in  which  the 
necessities  more  thoroughly  than  this,  a  revised    various  subjects  are  systematized  and  arranged, 
edition  of  an  excellent  treatise.   Replete  with  hand-    — Atlanta  MedicalJournal^  Oct.  1876. 
some  illustrations  and  good  ideas,  it  has  the  unu- 1 

ROBERTS,  WILLIAM^M.  1)7, 

Lecturer  on  M^icine  in  the  Manchester  School  of  Medicine,  etc. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Urinary  and  Benal  Diseases^  including  Uri- 
nary Deposits.  Fourth  American  from  the  fourth  London  edition.  Illustrated  by 
numerous  engravings.    In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume.    Preparing. 

THOMPSON,  SIR  HENRY, 

Surgeon  and  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  to  University  College  Hospital^  London. 

Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs.  Second  American  from  the 
third  English  edition.     In  one  8vo.  volume  of  203  pp.,  with  25  illustrations.    Cloth,  $2.25. 

By  the  Same  Author. 

On  the  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Stricture  of  the  Urethra  and 
Urinary  FisttileB.  From  the  third  English  edition.  In  one  volume  of  359  pages,  with 
47  cuts  and  3  plates.    Cloth,  $3.50. 

BASIIAM    ON    RENAL    DISEASES:  A   Clinical    I   one  12mo.  vol.  of  304  pages,  with  21  Illastratlons. 
Guide  to  their  Diagnosis  and   Treatment    In    |   Cloth,  82.00. 


Henbt  C.  Lea's  Son  &  Co.'s  Publications — Venereal  Dis.,  etc.      25 
GROSS,  SAMUEL  W.,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Principles  of  Surgery  cmd  of  (Xinical  Surgery  in  the  J^erson  Medical  College, 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Impotence,  Sterility,  and  Allied  Disorders 

of  the  Male  Sexual  Organs.    iSecond  edition,  thoroughly  revised.    In  one  verj'  hand- 
some octavo  volume  of  168  pages,  with  16  illustrations.    Cloth,  $1.50.    Just  ready. 

A  few  notices  of  the  previous  edition  are  appended. 

The  book  is  the  outcome  of  intelligent  clinical  i  The  author  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  hard- 
ob»ervation  and  extensive  experience.  The  ar-  '  est  study  of  this  most  trying  class  of  diseases;  and 
rangement  and  classification  leave  nothing  to  be  this  labor,  together  with  the  fruit  of  laborious  re- 
deslred  in  the  way  of  clearness;  and  practitioners  i  search  into  the  scattered  literature  of  the  subject, 
who  may  be  called  upon  to  treat  these  cases  will  constitutes  the  result  of  his  investigations.  We 
find  the  directions  both  for  diagnosis  and  treat-  |  can  earnestly  commend  it  to  the  practitioner  as 
ment  very  p)erspicuou8  and  sound. — Liverpool  the  very  best  work  upon  the  subject  in  the  English 
Medico- ChirurgiccU  Journal^  July,  1882.  |  language. — Nashville  Jour,  of  M&t  and  Surg.  Oct.  '81. 

BUMSTEAD,  F.  J\,  and  TAYLOB,  B.  W., 

M.  J).,  LL.  !>.,  A.  M.,  M.  !>., 

Late  Professor  of  Venereal  Diseases  Surgeon  to  Charity  Kospiial^  Xew  Tork^  Prof,  oj 

at   the    College   of  Physicians   and  Venereat  and  Skin  Diseases  in  the  University  oj 

Surgeons^  Nov  ForJk,  etc.  Vermont,  Pres.  of  the  Am,  Demiatological  Ass'n. 

The  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Venereal  Diseases.  Including  the 
results  of  recent  investigations  upon  the  subject.  Fifth  edition,  revised  and  largely  re- 
written, by  Dr.  Taylor.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  about  900  pages, 
with  about  150  illustrations.    In  press. 

The  fifth  edition  of  this  standard  work,  now  passing  through  the  press,  has  been 
subjected  to  a  thorough  revision  by  Dr.  Taylor,  and  all  additions  have  been  made  necessary 
to  render  it  thoroughly  representative  of  the  present  state  of  syphilology.  Recent  advanced 
theories  have  been  fully  discussed;  space  has  been  devoted  to  a  detailed  account  of  a 
newly-discovered  agent  which  has  been  proved  of  striking  value  in  the  treatment  of 
venereal  diseases,  and  a  chapter  has  been  added  upon  the  relation  of  syphilis  to  marriage. 
In  addition  to  the  improvements  in  the  text,  a  series  of  carefully-executed  chromo- 
lithographic  drawings  has  been  inserted,  portraying  faithfully  those  morbid  conditions 
impossible  to  depict  without  the  use  of  colors.  Every  care  has  been  taken  with  the  typo- 
graphy, and  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  the  volume  will  be  found  in  all  respects  worthy 
of  Uie  exalted  position  accorded  the  previous  editions. 

COBJVIL,  v.,  ~ 

Professor  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  and  Physician  to  the  Lourcine  Hospital. 

Syphilis,  its  Morbid  Anatomy,  Diagnosis  and  Treatment.  Specially 
revised  oy  the  Author,  and  translated  with  notes  and  additions  by  J.  Henry  C.  Simesl 
M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Pathological  Histology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
J.  William  White,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Venereal  Diseases  and  Demonstrator  of  Surgerv 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  461  pages,  witli 
84  very  beautiful  illustrations.    Cloth,  $3.75.    Just  ready. 

The  anatomical  and  histological  characters  of  the  ,  lution  of  the  disease  as  indicated  by  histological 
hard  and  soft  sore  are  admirably  described.  The  changes  that  the  author  has  prepared  this  volume, 
multiform  cutaneous  manifestations  of  the  disease  '  In  this  respect  it  is  much  better  tljan  any  other  we 


are  dealt  with  histologically  in  a  masterly  way,  as 
we  should  indeed  expect  them  to  be,  and  the 
accompanying  illustrations  are  executed  carefully 
and  well.  The  various  nervous  lesions  which  are 
the  recognized  outcome  of  the  syphilitic  dyscrasia 
are  treated  with  care  and  consideration.  Syphilitic 
epilepsy,  paralysis,  cerebral  syphilis  and  locomotor 
ataxia  are  subjects  full  of  interest;  and  nowhere  in 
the  whole  volume  is  the  clinical  experience  of  the 
author  or  the  wide  acquaintance  of  the  translators 
with  medical  literature  more  evident.  The  anat- 
omy, the  histology,  the  pathology  and  the  clinical 
features  of  syphilis  are  represented  in  this  work  in 
their  best,  most  practical  and  most  instructive 


could  name,  and  merits  the  close  reading  of  syphi- 
lologists.  The  translation  is  well  done,  and  the 
reader  will  not  regret  the  considerable  additions 
which  the  translators  have  inserted  in  the  text. — 
Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter,  Aug.  6, 1882. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  M.  Cornil's  work  is 
the  attention  paid  to  the  minute  anatomy  of  the 
syphilitic  lesions.  The  histological  evolution  of  the 
various  phases  of  the  disease,  f^om  the  initial 
chancre  to  the  gumma,  including  the  mucous 
patch,  the  superficial  and  deep  cutaneous  syphi- 
lides,  the  osseous  and  visceral  affections — is  con* 
sidered  with  a  detail  that  is  in  striking  con* 
trast  to  that  of  other  works  upon  the  same  subject. 


form,  and  no  one  will  rise  fVom  its  perusal  without  ^he  translation  has  been  made  with  his  consent 
the  feeling  that  his  grMp  of  the  wide  and  impor-  i  ^  approval,  and  he  is  fortunate  in  the  selection 
taut  subject  on  which  it  treaU  is  a  stronger-and  ^f  his  translators,  for  they  have  added  materially 
surer  one.— The  London  Practitioner,  Jan.  1882.  ^  ^^e  interest  and  value  of  the  volume.-3faryteni 


It  is  with  the  special  purpose  of  showing  the  evo-  '  Medical  Journal,  Aug.  16, 1882. 


CULLERIEB,  A.,  &  BUMSTEAD,  F.  J.,  M.D.,  LL.D., 

Surgeon  to  the  Hdpitcd  du  Midi.         Late  Professor  of  Venereal  Diseases  in  the  College  of  Physicians 

and  Surgeons,  New  York, 

An  Atlas  of  Venereal  Diseases.  Translated  and  edited  by  Freeman  J.  Bum- 
stead,  M.  D.  In  one  imperial  4to.  volume  of  328  pages,  double-columns,  with  26  plates, 
containing  about  150  figures,  beautifully  colored,  many  of  them  the  size  of  life.  Strongly 
bound  in  doth,  $17.00.    A  specimen  of  the  plates  and  text  sent  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  25  cts. 

HILL  ON  SYPHILIS  AND  LOCAL  CONTAGIOUS    FORMS    OF     LOCAL     DISEASE    AFFECTING 

DISORDERS.  In  one  8V0 vol.  of  479 p. Cloth,  $3.25.    PRINCIPALLY    THE    ORGANS    OF    GENERA- 

LEE'S   LECTURES  ON  SYPHILIS  AND  SOME    TION.    In  one  8vo.  vol.  of  246  pages.    Cloth,  $2.25. 
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HYI>E,  J.  NBVIN8,  M.  J>., 

Profeeaor  of  Dermatology  and  Venereal  Diaeatea  in  Suah  Medical  College,  CMcago. 

A  Fractioal  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  For  the  use  of  Students  and 
Practitioners.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  570  paees,  with  66  beaatiM  and  elab- 
orate illustrations.    Cloth,  $4.25 ;  leather,  $5.25.    Just  ready. 

EXTRACT  FROM  PREFACE. 
The  increasing  recognition  of  the  gravity  of  many  cutaneous  disorders  and  of  the  im- 
portance of  their  accurate  study,  is  shown  by  the  rapidly  augmenting  number  of 
observers  in  this  department  of  medicine  and  by  the  numerous  and  valum)le  contribu- 
tions constantly  made  to  it  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  For  the  convenience  of  the 
general  practitioner  it  therefore  becomes  necessary  at  shortly-recurring  intervals  that  some 
one  should  attempt  the  task  of  presenting  in  a  comprehensive  form  the  results  of  the  latest 
observation  and  experience.  The  author  is  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  he  must  claim 
indulgence  in  the  present  efibrt  to  perform  this  duty.  The  extent  of  the  subject  and  the 
limitations  of  a  single  volume  require  the  omission  of  much  detail  of  secondair  importance. 
With  regard  to  that  which  it  has  seemed  proper  to  include  he  has  endeavored  to  write  con- 
cisely, to  set  forth  only  what  can  be  held  as  the  truth,  to  be  frank  in  the  admission  of  the 
weakness  with  which  the  most  skilful  physician  stands  in  the  presence  of  many  grave  and 
not  a  few  benign  disorders,  and  to  cultivate  a  wholesome  doubt  of  that  which  has  not 
been  shown  to  be  worthy  of  trust. 

Professor  Hyde  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  |  of  tbe  work  convinces  us  that  he  has  accomplished 
the  most  intelligent,  and  enthusiastic  representa- '  his  task  with  painstaking  fidelity  and  with  a  ored- 
tives  of  dermatology  in  the  west.  His  numerous  I  itable  reauM.— Journal  (^  Cutaneoue  and  Venereal 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  this  specialty    Dieeaees,  June,  1883. 

have  Mined  for  him  a  favorable  recognition  m  a  Prof.  Hyde  has  given  tothe  profession  a  valuable 
careful,  conscientious  and  original  observer.  The  and  comprehensive  work  upon  this  special  subject, 
remarkable  advances  made  in  our  knowledge  of  exposing  the  etiology,  symptomatology  and  treat- 
diseases  of  the  skin,  especially  from  the  stand-  ment  of  diseases  of  the  skin  in  a  concise  and 
point  of  pathological  histology  and  improved  I  thorough  manner.  The  book  is  a  valuable  one  for 
methods  of  treatment,  necessitate  a  revinion  of  the  student  and  practitioner,  containing  aU  the 
the  older  text-books  at  short  intervals  in  order  to  latest  progress  made  in  dermatology,  and  will 
bring  them  up  to  the  standwd  demanded  by  the  i  without  ctoubt  attain  the  end  exiScled  by  its 
march  of  science.  This  last  contribution  of  Dr.  author— to  make  the  general  practitioner  thor- 
Hyde  is  an  effort  in  this  direction.  He  has  at-  oughly  informed  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
tempted,  as  he  informs  us,  the  task  of  presenting  cutoneous  diseases,  and  it  will  prove  a  valuable 
in  a  condensed  form  the  results  of  the  latest  pb-  book  of  reference  to  the  specialist.— iV^w  Orleane 
servation  and  experience.    A  carefUl  examination  |  Medical  and  Surgical  Joimuu,  April,  1883. 


MOBRI8,  MAZCOZM,  M.  D., 

Joint  Lecturer  on  Dermatology  at  SL  Marj^e  Hoipital  Medical  School,  London, 

Skin  Diseases ;  Including  their  Definitions,  Symptoms.  Dia^osis,  Prognosis,  Mor- 
bid Anatomy  and  Treatment  A  Manual  for  Students  and  Fractitionens.  In  one  12mo. 
volume  of  316  pages,  with  illustrations.    Cloth,  $1.75. 

pression  and  methodical  arrangement  is  better 
adapted  to  promote  a  rational  conception  of  der- 
matology—a branch  confessedly  difficult  and  per- 
plexing to  the  beginner.— <St  Zotiit  Oourier  of  Med' 
tcine,  April,  1880. 

The  writer  has  certainly  given  in  a  small  oompMS 
a  large  amount  of  well-compiled  information,  and 
his  little  book  compares  favorably  with  any  other 
which  has  emanated  fh>m  England,  while  in  many 

Kints  he  has  emancipated  himself  fh>m  the  stub* 
mly  adhered  to  errors  of  others  of  his  country* 
men.  There  is  certainly  excellent  material  in  tiie 
book  which  will  well  repay  perusaL— Boaton  Mod. 
and  Surg,  Joum.,  March,  1880. 


To  physicians  who  would  like  to  know  something 
about  skin  diseases,  so  that  when  a  patient  pre- 
sents himself  for  relief  they  can  make  a  correct 
diagnosis  and  prescribe  a  rational  treatment,  we 
unhesitatingly  recommend  this  little  book  or  Dr. 
Bforris.  The  affections  of  the  skin  are  described 
in  a  terse,  lucid-manner,  and  their  several  charac- 
teristics so  plainly  set  forth  that  diagnosis  will  be 
easy.  The  treatment  in  each  case  is  such  as  the 
experience  of  the  most  eminent  dermatologists  eA- 
Vises.— Otncinnati  Medical  Newt,  April,  1880. 

This  is  emphatically  a  leamer^s  book;  for  we 
can  safely  say,  so  for  as  our  Judgment  goes,  that  in 
the  whole  range  of  medided  literature  tnere  is 
no  book  of  a  like  scope  which  for  clearness  of  ex- 


FOX,  T.,  M.JD.,JF.Ii.C.JP.,andT.C.FOX,B.A.,M.Ii.C.S., 

Phytician  to  the  Department  for  Skin  Diteaaet,  Univereity  College  Hoepital,  London, 

An  Emtome  of  Skin  Diseases.  With  Formnlee.  For  Students  and  Prac- 
titioners. Third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  In  one  very  handsome  12mo.  volume. 
In  press, 

WILSON,  EBA8MU8,  F.  M.  S. 

The  Student's  Book  of  Cutaneous  Medicine  and  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

In  one  handsome  small  octavo  volume  of  535  pages.    Cloth,  $3.50. 

HZLLIBB,  THOMAS,  M.  D., 

Pkyeixian  to  the  Skin  Department  of  University  OoUegt,  London, 

Handbook  of  Skin  Diseases;  for  Students  and  Practitioners.  Second  Ameri- 
can edition.    In  one  12mo.  volume  of  353  pages,  with  plates.    Cloth,  $2.25. 
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JUf^  AMERICAN  8Y8TEM  OF  GYNMCOJLOGY. 

A  System  of  GynsBCology,  in  Treatises  by  Various  Authors.  In'aeHve 

;prtparcUion, 

THOMAS,  T.  GAILLABD,  M.  J)., 

Profeuor  of  Obttetricit  ete.^  in  the  College  of  PhytUiam  emd  Surgeontt  N.  7. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Women.   Fifth  edition,  thoroughly 

revised  and  rewritten.    In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  810  pagee,  with  266 

illustrations.    Cloth,  $5.00 ;  leather,  $6.00 ;  very  handsome  half  Russia,  raised  bands,  $6.50. 

The  words  which  follow  **  fifth  edition"  are  in  '     It  has  been  enlarged  and  carefully  revised.   The 
this  case  no  mere  formal  announcement    The  i  author  has  brought  it  fully  abreast  with  the  times, 


alterations  and  additions  which  have  been  made  are 
both  numerous  and  important  The  attraction 
.and  the  permanent  character  of  this  book  lie  in 
the  clearness  and  truth  of  the  clinical  descriptions 
of  diseases;  the  fertility  of  the  author  in  thera- 

Seutio  resources  and  the  fatness  with  which  the 
etails  of  treatment  are  described;  the  definite 
character  of  the  teaching;  and  last,  but  not  least} 
the  evident  candor  which  pervades  it    we  would 
oUso  particularise  the  fblness  with  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  subject  is  gone  into,  which  makes  the 


and  as  the  wave  of  gynecological  progression  has 
been  widespread  and  rapid  during  the  twelve 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  issue  of  the  first 
edition,  one  can  conceive  of  the  great  improve- 
ment this  edition  must  be  upon  the  earlier.  It  is 
a  condensed  encydopeedia  of  gsmeecologlcal  medi- 
cine. The  stvle  of  arrangement,  the  masterly 
manner  in  which  each  subject  is  treated,  and  the 
honest  convictions  derived  fh>m  prolMibly  the 
largest  clinical  experience  in  that  specialty  of  any 
in  this  country,  all  serve  to  commend  it  in  the 


book  additionally  interesting  and  givec  it  value  as    highest  terms  to  the, practitioner.— iV<uAv</fe  Jour. 
a  work  of  reference. — London  Meaieal  Timet  and    ofiied,  and  Surg^  Jan.  1881. 


Qaxette,  July  30, 1881. 

The  determination  of  the  author  to  keep  his 
book  foremost  in  the  rank  of  works  on  gyn»oology 
is  most  gratifying.  Recognizinjg  the  fact  that  this 
-can  only  be  accomplished  by  trequent  and  thor- 


That  the  previous  editions  of  the  treatise  of  Dr. 
Thomas  were  thought  worthy  of  translation  into 
German,  French,  Italian  and  Spanish,  is  enough 
to  give  it  the  stamp  of  genuine  merit  At  home  it 
has  made  its  way  into  the  library  of  every  obstet- 


-ough  revision,  he  has  spared  no  puns  to  make  the  I  rician  and  gjmeBcologist  as  a  safe  guide  to  practice, 
present  edition  more  desirable  even  than  the  pre-    No  small  number  of  additions  have  been  made  to 


^ous  one.  As  a  book  of  reference  for  the  busy 
-practitioner  it  is  unequalled. — Boston  Medical  ami 
Surgical  Journal^  April  7, 1880. 


the  present  edition  to  make  it  correspond  to  re- 
cent improvements  in  treatment — Pac^  Medical 
wnd  Surgical  Journal^  Jan.  188L 


EJDI89  ABTHUM  W.,  M.  JD.,  Zond.,  F.R.  C.JP.,  M.B.  C.8., 

Auiit.  Obttetrie  phyeieian  to  Middlesex  Hospital^  late  Physician  to  British  Lying-in  Hospital. 

The  DiseaseB  of  Women.    Including  their  Patholojgy,  Causation,  Symptoms, 

Diagnosis  and  Treatment    A  Manual  for  Students  and  Practitioners.    In  one  handsome 

•octavo  volume  of  576  pages,  with  148  illustrations.    Cloth,  $3.00 ;  leather,  $4.00. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  read  a  book  so  thoroughly  1  being  fUUy  explained.  The  descriptions  of  gyn«&* 
good  as  this  one.  The  special  qualities  which  are  I  cological  manipulations  and  operations  are  fUlI, 
-conspicuous  are  thoroughness  in  covering  the  ,  clear  and  pracucaL  Much  care  has  also  been  be- 
whole  ground,  clearness  of  description  and  con-  {  stowed  on  the  parts  of  the  book  which  deal  with 
ciseness  of  statement  Another  marked  feature  of ,  diagnosis— we  note  especially  the  pages  dealing 
the  book  is  the  attention  paid  to  the  details  of  1  with  the  differentiation,  one  fh>m  ancnher,  of  the 
many  minor  surgical  operations  and  procedures.  |  different  kinds  of  abdominal  tumors.  The  prao- 
as,  for  instance,  the  use  of  tents,  application  of  titioner  will  therefore  find  in  this  book  the  Kind 
leeches,  and  use  of  hot  water  injections.  These  \  of  knowledge  he  most  needs  in  his  daily  work,  and 
are  among  the  more  common  methods  of  treat-    he  will  be  pleased  with  the  clearness  and  fulness 

of  the  information  there  given. — The  Practitioner, 

Feb.  1882. 

It  is  an  excellent  manual— clear,  decided,  sufS- 
ciently  comprehensive  for  a  beginner,  extremely 
handy  for  any  practitioner,  safe,  cautious  and  pre- 
cise. The  booK  reminds  us  constantly  of  Thomas* 
treatise,  on  which  it  seems  to  have  been  somewhat 
modelled.  As  a  summary  of  existing  knowledge, 
empirical  and  other,  it  is  really  to  be  commended. 
—Archives  of  Medicine^  June,  1882. 


ment,  and  yet  very  little  is  said  about  them  in 
many  of  the  text-bo6ks.  The  book  is  one  to  be 
warmly  recommended  especially  to  students  and 
general  practitioners,  who  need  a  concise  but  com- 
plete risumt  of  the  whole  subject  Specialists,  too, 
will  find  many  useful  hints  in  its  pages. — Boston 
Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  March  2, 1882. 

The  greatest  pains  have  been  taken  with  the 
sections  relating  to  treatment  A  liberal  selection 
of  remedies  is  grlven  for  each  morbid  condition, 
the  strength,  mode  of  application  and  other  details 


BAMNE8,  BOBERT,  M.  B.,  F.  B.  C.  JP., 

Obstetric  Physician  to  St  77U>fmu*  Hospital^  London,  etc 

A  Clinical  Exposition  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Diseases  of  Women. 

In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  numerous  illustrations.    New  edition.    Preparing. 

G  U88EBO  w,  A., 

Professor  of  Midufifery  and  the  Diseases  of  Children  at  the  University  of  BerUn, 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Uterine  Tumors.  Specially  revised  by  the  Author, 
and  translated  with  notes  and  additions  by  Edhund  C  Wendt,  M.  D.,  Pathologist  to  the 
St.  Francis  Hospital,  N.  Y.,  etc,  and  revised  by  Nathan  Bozeman,  M.  D.,  Sui^geon  to  the 
Woman^B  Hospital  of  the  State  of  New  York.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  about 
40  illustrations.    Preparing. 

CSABWICK,  JAME8  B.,  A.  M.,  M.  B. 

A  Manual  of  the  Diseases  Peculiar  to  Women.  In  one  handsome  royal 
12mo.  volume,  with  illustrations.    Prtpari'ng. 

WE8T,  CHABLE8,  M.  B. 

Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  Women.    Third  American  from  the  third  Lon- 
>  don  edition.    In  one  octavo  volume  of  543  pages.    Cloth,  $3.75 ;  leather,  $4.75. 
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EMMET,  THOMAS  ADDIS,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Surgeon  to  the  Woman^a  Hospital^  New  I'orAr,  etc. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  GjyneBColog^ ;  For  the  use  of  Students  and 
Practitioners  of  Aiedicine.  Second  edition.  Thoroughly  revised.  In  one  large  and  very 
handsome  octavo  volume  ot  879  pages,  with  133  illustrations.  Cloth,  $5.00 ;  leather,  $6.00  ; 
very  handsome  half  Russia,  $6.50. 

No  gyncpcologicnl  treatise  has  appeared  which  I  ceived  more  attention  than  in  America.  It  is, 
contains  an  equal  amount  of  original  and  useful  then,  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  that  we  welcome  a. 
matter;  nor  does  the  medical  and  surgical  history  work  on  diseases  of  women  fh)m'8o  eminent  » 
of  America  include  a  book  more  noveland  useful,  gynsocolof^ist  as  Dr.  Emmet.  The  work  Is  essen- 
The  tabular  and  statistical  information  which  it  tially  clinical,  and  leaves  a  strong  impress  of  the 
contains  is  marvellous,  both  in  quantity  and  accu-  author's  individuality.  To  criticise,  with  the  care 
racy,  and  cannot  be  otherwise  than  invaluable  to  i  i^merits,  the  book  throughout,  would  demand  far 
future  investigators.  It  is  a  work  which  demands  more  space  than  is  at  our  command.  In  parting, 
not  careless  reading  but  profound  study.  Its  value  we  can  say  that  the  work  teems  with  original 
as  a  contribution  to  gyntecology  is,  perhaps,  ideas^  fresh  and  valuable  methods  of  practice,  and 
greater  than  that  of  all  previous  literature  on  tne  is  written  In  a  clear  and  elegant  style,  wortny  of 
subject  combined. — Chtearfo  Medical  OauttCt  April  '  thelit«raryreputationof  the  country  of  tiOnKfellow 
5, 188CI.  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.— British  Afed.  Joumat, 

In  no  country  of  the  world  has  gynrecology  re- ,  Feb.  21, 1880. 


nVNCAN,  J.  MATTHEWS,  M.D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  B.  S.  E.,  etc. 

Clinical  Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  Women ;  Delivered  in  Saint  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  175  pages.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

They  are  in  every  way  worthy  of  their  author;    stamp  of  individuality  that,  if  widely  read,  as  they 
indeed,  we  look  upon  them  as  among  the  most  <  certainly  deserve  to  be,  they  cannot  fail  to  exert  a 


valuable  of  his  contributions.  They  are  all  upon 
matters  of  great  interest  to  the  general  practitioner. 
Some  of  them  deal  with  subjects  that  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  adequately  handled  in  the  text-books;  others 
of  them,  while  bearing  upon  topics  that  are  usually 
treated  of  at  length  in  such  works,  yet  bear  such  a 


wholesome  restraint  upon  the  undue  eagerness 
with  which  many  young  physicians  seem  bent 
upon  following  the  wild  teachings  which  so  Infest 
the  gynsecology  of  the  present  day. — N.  Y.  Medical 
Journal,  March,  1880. 


GYJUECOLOGICAL  TRANSACTIONS. 

Being  the  TVansactiont  of  the  American  Gynecological  Society  for  the  Year  1881. 

VOLUME  VI.  yow  ready.  Contains  Essays  by  Doctors  W.  H.  Byford.  S.  C.  Busey^ 
H.  J.  Grarrigues,  G.  H.  I^man,  Nathan  Bozeman,  E.  Van  de  Warker,*  I.  E.  Tavlor,  W. 
Goodell,  H.  F.  Campbell,  T.  G.  Thomas,  T.  A.  Reamy,  A.  H.  Smith,  A.  D.  Sinclair,  J.  W. 
Underbill,  E.  W.  Jenks,  LL.  D.,  W.  M.  Polk,  W.  R.  Gillette,  C.  C.  Lee,  F.  P.  Foster,  E. 
\V.  Sawyer  and  B.  B.  Browne. 

With  Indexes :  (a)  of  Vol.  VI.,  (6)  of  the  Gynecological  and  Obstetric  Literature  of 
Countries  for  the  year  1880,  ^e)  of  Obstetric  and  Gynecological  Journals,  and  {d)  of  Obstet- 
ric and  Gynecological  Societies. 

In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  549  pages,  with  illustrations.    Cloth,  $5.00. 
Volumes  I.,  III.,  IV.  and  V.  may  also  be  obtained.    Price,  each,  by  mail,  postpaid,  $5.00. 


HODGE,  HVGHL.,  M.  D., 

EmtritUH  Profetior  of  Obttetrica^  etc.^  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  Diseases  Peculiar  to  Women;  Including  Displacements  of  the  Uterus. 
Second  edition,  revis^  and  enlarged.  In  one  beautifully  printed  octavo  volume  of  519 
pages,  with  original  illustrations.    Cloth,  $4.50. 


By  the  Same  Author. 

The  Frinoipleis  and  Practice  of  Obstetrics.  Illustrated  with  large  litho- 
graphic plates  containing  159  figures  from  original  photographs,  and  with  numerous  wood- 
cuts. In  one  large  quarto  volume  of  542  double-columned  pages.  Strongly  bound  in 
cloth,  $14.00. 

*  ^t*  Specimens  of  the  plates  and  letter-press  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address,  free  by 
mail,  on  receipt  of  six  cents  in  postage  stamps. 


MAM8BOTHAM,  FBANCIS  H.,  M.  D. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetric  Medicine  and  Surgery  r 

In  reference  to  the  Process  of  Parturition.  A  new  and  enlai^rod  edition,  thoroughly  revisea 
by  the  Author.  With  additions  by  W.  V.  KEAtiNO,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  etc. 
in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia.  In  one  large  and  handsome  imperial 
octavo  volume  of  640  pages,  witn  64  full-page  plates,  and  43  wcNwicuts  in  the  text,  contain- 
ing in  all  nearly  200  beautiful  figures.    Strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands,  $7. 

ASHWELL'3  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  '  AND  OTHER  DISEASES  PECULUR  TO  WO- 
DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN.  Third  MEN.  In  ones vo.  vol.  of  464  pages.  Cloth. tK.«a 
American  from  the  third  and  revised  London  MEIGS  ON  THE  NATURE,  SIGNS  AND  TREAT- 
editirm.    In  one  8vo.  vol.,  pp.  .V2n.    Cloth.  $3.50.  MENT  OF  CHILDBED  FEVER.    In  one  Svo. 

CHURCHILL  ON   THE   PUERPERAL  FEVER*     volame  of  346  pages.    Cloth,  $2.00. 


IIkniiv  C.Lea's  Son  &  Co.'s  Publications — Midwifery.  2!> 


PLAYFAIB,  W.  8.,  M.  D.,  F.  B.  C.  P., 

Professor  of  Obiitetrie  Medicine  in  King^s  CoUege^  London^  stc, 

A  Treatise  on  the  Scienoe  and  Practice  of  Midwifery.  Third  American 
edition,  revise.!  by  the  Author.  Edited,  with  additions,  by  Robert  P.  Harris,  M.  D. 
In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  659  pages,  with  183  illustrations.  Cloth,  $4;  leather, 
$5 ;  half  Russia,  $5.50. 

The  medical  profession  has  now  the  opportunity  i  choose  Playfair's.  It  is  of  convenient  size,  but 
of  aJ  linz  to  their  stock  of  standard  medical  works  what  is  of  chief  importance,  its  treatment  of  the 
one  of  the  best  volumes  on  midwifery  ever  put>-  various  subjects  is  concise  and  plain.  While  the 
lished.  The  subject  is  taken  up  with  a  master  j  discussions  and  descriptions  are  sufficiently  elabo- 
hand.  The  part  devoted  to  labor  in  all  its  various  rate  to  render  a  very  intelligible  idea  of  them,  yet 
presentations,  the  management  and  result«»,  is  ad-  all  details  not  necessary  for  a  full  understanding 
mimMy  arranged,  and  the  views  entertained  will    of  the    subject  are   omitted. — Ctncinnnti  Medicitl 


be  found  essentially  modern,  and  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed trustworthy.  The  work  abounds  with 
plates,  illustrating  various  obstetrical  positions ; 
they   are   admirably  wrought,   and   afford  great 


News^  Jan.  1880. 

It  certainly  is  an  admirable  exposition  of  the 
science  and  practice  of  midwifery.  Of  course  the 
additions  made  by  the  American  editor.  Dr.  R.  P. 


assistance  to  the  student— X  O.  Medical  andSur-  ,  Harris,  who  never  utters  an  idle  word,  and  whose 
yieal  Journal,  March,  1880.  I  studious  researches  In  some  special  departments 

If  inquired  of  by  a  medical  student  what  work  i  of  obstetrics  are  so  well  known  to  the  profession, 
on  obstetrics  we  should  recommend  for  him,  par  '  are  of  great  value. — The  American  Practitioner^ 
exceUencf,  we  would  undoubtedly  advise  him  to    April,  1880. 


KING,  A.  F.  A.,  M.  D., 

Profe^ifor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Columbian  Unicer- 
gity\  Washington,  D.  C,  and  in  the  University  of  Vermont^  etc. 

A  Manual  of  Obstetrics.    In  one  very  handsome  12mo.  volume  of  321  pages, 
with  58  illustrations.    Cloth,  $2. 

Though  the  book  appears  small  externally,  it'  lent  obstetric  dictionary,  and  well  suited  to  the  stu- 
contains  as  complete  a  consideration  of  obstetric  ,  dent,  it  is  also  of  value  to  the  general  practitioner, 
subjects  as  many  larger  volumes,  and  this  is  who  often  desires  to  find  a  risumt  of  information 
chiefly  owing  to  a  directness  of  expression,  and  an  '  upon  a  given  subject  It  will  be  of  further  value 
avoidance  or  repetition  and  of  waste  or  words,  to  the  latter,  as,  in  our  opinion,  the  author  holds 
The  a.irlior  endeavora  to  place  theories,  causes  of  I  most  sensible  views  on  practical  matters.  The 
disease  and  methods  of  treatment  in  that  order  >  book  is  admirably  arranged  for  reference,  being 
which,  by  weight  of  authority,  they  merit  His  I  well  paragraphed,  with  suitable  eub-divisions,  and 
excellent  judgment  has  availed  him  well  in  this  well  indexed. — American  Journal  of  Obstetrics^  kMf^. 
etfort    VVliile,  in  one  sense,  the  book  is  an  excel-    1882. 


TARNIBB,    S.,   and    CHANTBEUIL,    G. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Obstetrics.  Translated  from  the  French.  In 
two  large  octavo  volumes,  richly  illustrated. 

PARVIN,  THMOPHILV8,  M.  I).,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  ChUdren  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College, 

A  Treatise  on  Midwifery.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  about  550 
pages,  with  numerous  illustrations.    In  press. 

BARNES,  BOBEBT^  M.iy^f'and'FANCOVBT,   M,  I>., 

Phtis.  to  the  General  Lying-in  Hosp.,  Lund,  Obstetric  Phys.  to  SL  Thomas'  Uosp.,  Land. 

A  Systam  of  Obstetric  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Theoretical  and  Clin- 
ical. For  the  Student  and  the  Practitioner.  The  Section  on  Embijrology  contributed  by 
Prof.  Milncs  Marshall.     In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  profusely  illustrated.     In  press. 

BARNES,  FANCOUBT,  M.  D. 

A  Manual  of  Midwifery  for  Midwives  and  Medical  Students.    In  one 

royal  12mo.  volume  of  197  pages,  with  50  illustrations.    Cloth,  $1.25. 

PABBY,  JOHN  S.,  M.  I)., 

Obstetrician  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital^  Vice-Prendent  of  the  Obstet,  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

Extra  -  Uterine  Preg^nancy:  Its  Clinical  History,  Diagnosis,  Prognosis  and 
Treatment.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volimie  of  272  pages.    Cloth,  $2.50. 

TANNEB,  THOMASHAWKES,  M.  D. 

On  the  Sig^ns  and  Diseases  of  Pregnancy.  First  American  from  the  second 
Engiiph  edition.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  490  pages,  with  4  adored  plates  and 
16  woodcuts.    Cloth,  $4.25.       

WIXCKEL,  F. 

A  Complete  Treatise  on  the  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Childbed. 

For  Students  and  Practitioners.  Translated,  with  the  consent  of  the  Author,  from  the 
second  German  edition,  by  James  Read  Chadwick,  M.  D.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  484 
pages.    Cloth,  $4.00. 

MONTGOMERY'S  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  SIGNS  I  exquisite  colored    plates   and    numerous   wood- 
AND  SYMPTOMS  OF  PREGNANCY.     With  two  |  cut*.    In  one  8vo.  vol.  of  668  pp.    Cloth,  $3.76. 


30      Henrt  C.  Lea's  Son  &  Co.'s  PtreLicAxioNs — Mldwfy.,  IMs.  Chlldn. 


LEI8HMAN,  WILLIAM,  M.  JD., 

t       Regiu9  Profetaor  of  Midwifery  in  the  Univeraity  of  OUugow^  etc 

A  System  of  Midwifery,  Including  the  Diseases  of  Pregnancy  and  the 

Puerperal  State.    Third  American  edition,  revised  by  the  Author,  with  additions  by 

John  S.  Parby,  M.  D.,  Obstetrician  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  etc    In  one  large  and 

very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  740  pages,  with  205  illustrations.    Cloth,  $4.50 ;  leather, 

$5.50 ;  very  handsome  half  Russia,  rais^  hands,  $6.00. 

The  author  is  broad  in  his  teachings,  and  dis-  .  preparation  of  the  present  edition  the  author  has 
cusses  briefly  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  pel-  '  made  such  altemtions  as  the  progrefs  of  obntetri- 
▼Is  and  the  mobility  of  the  pelvic  articulations,  j  cal  science  seems  to  require,  and  we  cannot  bat 
The  second  chapter  is  devoted  especially  to  I  admire  the  ability  with  which  the  task  has  been 
the  study  of  the  pelvis,  while  in  the  third  the  j  performed.  We  consider  it  an  admirable  text- 
female  organs  of  generation  are  introduced.  I  book  for  students  during  their  attendance  upon 
The  structure  and  development  of  the  ovum  are  '  lectures,  and  have  great  pleasure  in  recommend- 
admirably  described.  Then  follow  chapters  upon  |  ing  it    As  an  exponent  of  the  midwifery  of  the 


the  various  subjects  embraced  in  the  sttidy  of  mid- 
wifery. The  descriptions  th  ronghout  the  work  are 
Slain  and  pleasing.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  in 
lis,  the  last  edition  of  this  well-known  work,  every 
recent  advancement  in  this  field  has  been  brought 
forward. — Phyaieian  and  Surgeon^  Jan.  1880. 

We  gladly  welcome  the  new  edition  of  this  ex- 
cellenttext-book  of  midwifery.  The  former  edi- 
tions have  been  most  favorably  received  by  the 
profession  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.    In  the 


present  day  it  has  no  superior  in  the  English  Ian- 
guage.— Gtinoda  Lancet,  Jan.  1880. 

To  the  American  student  the  work  before  us 
must  prove  admirably  adapted.  Ck)mplete  in  all  its 
parts,  essentially  modem  m  its  teachmgs,  and  with 
demonstrations  noted  for  clearness  and  precision, 
it  will  gain  in  favor  and  be  recognized  as  a  work 
of  standard  merit  The  work  cannot  fail  to  be 
popular  and  is  cordially  recommended. — If.  O. 
Med.  and  Surg,  Joum.,  March,  1880. 


SMITH,  J.  LEWIS,  M.  D., 

Clinical  Profeaeor  of  Dtaeaaea  of  Children  in  the  BeUevue  Hoapital  Medical  CbUege,  N.  F. 

A  Complete  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children.  Fifth 
edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  rewritten.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  836  pages, 
with  illustrations.    Qoth,  $4.50 ;  leather,  $5.50 ;  very  handsome  half  Russia,  raised  bands,  $6. 

tioners  on  such  questions  as  etiology,  patholog7, 
prognosis,-  etc.,  he  has  devoted  more  attention  to 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  ailments  which 
he  so  accurately  describes ;  and  such  information 
is  exactly  what  is  wanted  by  the  vast  maiority  of 
**  family  physicians."— Fa.  Med.  Monthly,  Feb.  1882. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  peruse  such  a  work  as  the  one 
before  us,  and  as  reviewers  we  have  but  one  diffi- 
culty—there is  but  little  to  find  fault  with.  The 
author  understands  what  he  writes  about  from  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  diseases  Incident 
to  infancy  and  childhood,  and  also  thoroughly 
comprehends  their  pathology  and  therapeutics. 
The  work  is  fiill  of  original  and  practical  remarks 
which  will  be  particularly  acceptable  to  the  student 
and  young  physician ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  can 
with  great  sincerity  ooramend  it  to  the  notice  of 
the  profession  in  general.— ^inb.  Med.  JL,  May,  *82. 


This  is  one  of  the  best  books  on  the  subject  with 

which  we  have  met  and  one  that  has  given  us 

satisfaction  on  every  occasion  on  which  we  have 

•consulted  it.  either  as  to  diagnosis  or  treatment. 

It  is  now  in  Its  fifth  edition  and  in  its  present  form 

is  a  very  adequate  representation  of  the  subject  it 

treats  of  as  at  present  understood.   The  important 

subject  of  infant  hygiene  is  fblly  dealt  with  in  the 

«arlv  portion  of  the  oook.    The  great  bulk  of  the 

work  is  appropriately  devoted  to  the  diseases  of 

infancy  and  childhood.     We  would  recommend 

any  one  in  need  of  information  on  the  subject  to 

procure  the  work  and  form  his  own  opinion  on  it, 

which  we  venture  to  say  will  be  a  favorable  one.— 

Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  March,  1883. 

There  is  no  book  published  on  the  subjects  of 
which  this  one  treats  that  is  its  equal  in  value  to 
the  physician.  While  be  has  said  Just  enough  to 
Impart  the  information  desired  by  general  practi- 


KEATING,  JOHNM.,  M.  D., 

Lecturer  on  the  Diaeaaea  of  Children  at  the  Univeraity  of  Pennaylvania,  etc 

The  Mother's  Quide  in  the  Management  and  Feeding  of  Infants.    In 

one  handsome  12mo.  volume  of  118  pages.    Cloth,  $1.00. 

Works  like  this  one  will  aid  the  physician  im- 
mensely, for  it  saves  the  time  he  is  constantly  giv- 
ing his  patients  in  instructing  them  on  the  sub- 
jects here  dwelt  upon  so  thoroughly  and  prac- 
tically. Dr.  Keating  has  written  a  practical  book, 
has  carefiilly  avoided  unnecessary  repetition,  ana 
successfully  instructed  the  mother  in  such  details 
of  the  treatment  of  her  child  as  devolve  upon  her. 
He  has  studiously  omitted  giving  prescriptions, 
and  instructs  the  mother  when  to  call  upon  the 
doctor,  as  his  duties  are  totally  distinct  from  hers. 
— American  Journal  of  Obatetnea,  October,  1881. 


Dr.  Keating  has  kept  clear  of  the  common  fault 
of  works  *of  this  sort,  vis.,  mixing  the  duties  of 
the  mother  with  those  proper  to  the  doctor.  There 
is  the  ring  of  common  sense  in  the  remarks  i^ut 
the  employment  of  a  wet-nurse,  about  the  proper 
food  for  a  nursing  mother,  about  the  tonio  effeets 
of  a  bath,  about  the  perambulator  veraua  the  nurse*8 
arms,  and  on  many  other  subjects  concerning 
which  the  critic  might  say,  "surely  this  is  obvi- 
ous,** but  which  experience  teaches  us  are  exactly 
the  things  needed  to  be  insisted  upon,  with  the  Hon 
as  well  as  the  poor.— London  Lanett,  January  28, 1883. 


WEST,  CHAMLES,  M.  !>., 

Phyaidan  to  the  Hoapital  for  Sick  Children,  London,  etc 

Leotures  on  the  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood.  Fifth  American 
from  the  sixth  revised  and  enlaived  English  edition.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo 
volume  of  686  pages.    Cloth,  $4.50 ;  leather,  $5.50. 

By  the  Same  Author. 

On  Some  Disorders  of  the  Nervous  System  in  Childhood.  In  one  small 
12mo.  volume  of  127  pages.    Cloth,  $1.00. 


8MITH*8  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE 
WASTING  DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND 
CHILDHOOD.  Seoond  American  from  the 
second  English  edition.  In  one  ootaro  rolume 
of  266  pages.    aoth,|2.60. 


CONDIE'S  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THB 
DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN.  Sixth  ediUon,  m- 
Tlsed  and  augmented.  In  one  ootaTO  rolume  oi 
779  pages.    Cloth,  $S.S6 ;  leather,  $6M, 


A 
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TII>T,  CSAMLJES  METMOTT,  M.  B.,  F.  C.  8., 

Proftuor  of  ChemUtry  and  of  Forensic  Medieine  and  PtMie  ffealth  at  the  L<mdon  ffoapital^  etc, 

IiOgal  Medicine.  Volume  I.  Embracing  Evidence,  The  Signs  of  Death,  Iden- 
tity, The  Causes  of  Death,  The  Post-mortem,  Sex,  Monstrosities,  Hermaphrodism,  Expec- 
tation of  Life,  Pr^umption  of  Death  and  Survivorship,  Heat  and  Ck)ld.  6ums,  Lightning, 
Explosives,  Starvation.  Making  a  very  handsome  imperial  octavo  volume  of  6^  pag^ 
with  2  beautifully-colored  plates.    Cloth,  $6.00 ;  leather,  $7.00.    Juat  ready. 

The  fact  that  the  rery  numeroas  illustrative  casea 
are  drawn  from  many  sources,  and  are  not  limited, 
as  in  Casper*s  Handbook,  to  the  author's  own  ex- 

Eerienoe,  and  the  additional  £ftot  that  they  are 
roueht  down  to  a  very  recent  date,  stive  th< 


He  whose  inclinations  or  necessities  lead  him  to 
assume  the  functions  of  a  medical  Jurist  wants  a 
book  enoyclopsedic  in  character,  in  which  he  may 
be  reasonably  sure  of  finding  medico-legal  topics 
discussed  wih  Judicial  fairness,  with  sufficient 
completeness,  and  with  due  attention  to  the  most 
recent  advances  in  medical  science.  Mr.  Tidy's 
work  bids  fair  to  meet  this  need  satisfactorily. 


>rought  down  to  a  very  recent  date,  give  them, 
for  purposes  of  reference,  a  very  obvious  value.- 
Boaion  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  Feb.  8, 1883. 


TATLOM,  ALFBJEJ}  8.,  M.  J>., 

Zjceturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Chemistry  in  Guy's  Hospital^  London, 

A  Manual  of  Medical  Jurisprudence.  Eighth  American  from  the  tenth  Lon- 
don edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  rewritten.  Edited  by  John  J.  Reise,  M.  D.,  Professor 
of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Toxicology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  one 
large  octavo  volume  of  937  pages,  with  70  illustrations.  Cloth,  $5.00;  leather,  $6.00;  half 
Russia,  raised  bands,  $6.50. 

The  American  editions  of  this  standard  manual  >  only  have  to  seek  for  laudatory  terms.— ^Imeruxm 
have  for  a  long  time  laid  claim  to  the  attention  of    Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  Jan.  188L 


the  profession  in  this  country:  and  the  eighth 
comes  before  us  as  embodying  the  latest  thoughts 
and  emendations  of  Dr.  Taylor  upon  the  subject 
to  which  he  devoted  his  life  with  an  assiduity  and 
success  which  made  him  facile  princeps  among 
English  writers  on  medical  Jurisprudence.  Both 
the  author  and  the  book  have  made  a  mark  too 
deep  to  be  affected  by  criticism,  whether  it  be 
censure  or  praise;  In  this  case,  however,  we  should 


This  celebrated  work  has  been  the  standard  aU' 
thority  in  its  department  for  thirty-seven  years, 
both  in  England  and  America,  in  both  the  profe«- 
sions  which  it  concerns,  and  it  is  improbable  that 
it  will  be  superseded  in  many  years.  The  work  is 
simply  indispensable  to  every  pnysician,  and  nearly 
so  to  every  liberally-educated  lawyer,  and  we 
heartily  commend  the  present  edition  to  both  pro- 
fessions.—ilf6any  Lctto  Journal,  March  26, 1881. 


By  the  Same  Author. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medical  Jurisprudence.  Third  edition. 
In  two  handsome  octavo  volumes,  containing  1416  pages,  with  188  illustrations.  Cloth,  $10 ; 
leather,  $12.    Just  ready. 

The  revision  of  the  third  edition  of  this  standard  work  has  heen  most  happily  con- 
fided to  a  gentleman  who  was  during  fourteen  years  the  ooUeaeue  of  the  author,  and  who 
therefore  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  methods  of  thought  which  have  eyerywhere 
gained  for  the  book  an  exalted  position  as  a  work  of  reference.  The  present  edition,  though 
not  so  large  as  its  predecessor,  contains  a  large  amount  of  new  matter  which  has  been 
accommodated  by  a  careful  condensation  wherever  it  was  compatible  with  deamess.  The 
chapters  on  poisoning  have  been  in  some  parts  entirely  rewritten,  a  change  demanded  by 
the  recent  aavances  in  this  department  of  Forensic  Medicine,  ana  many  illustrative  cases 
have  been  added  throughout  the  entire  work.  In  its  present  form  the  work  is  the  most 
complete  exposition  of  Forensic  Medicine  in  the  English  language. 

By  the  Same  Author. 

Poisons  in  Relation  to  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Medicine.  Third 
American,  from  the  third  and  revised  English  edition.  In  one  large  octavo  volume  of  788 
pages.    Cloth,  $5.50 ;  leather,  $6.50. 

ZJSA,  SJENBT  a 

Superstition  and  Force :  Essays  on  The  Wager  of  Law.  The  Wager  of 

Battle,  The  Ordeal  and  Torture.    Third  revised  and  enlarged  edition,    in  one 

handsome  royal  12mo.  volume  of  552  pages.    Cloth,  $2.50. 

This  valuable  worlc  is  in  reality  a  histoiy  of  civ- 
ilization as  interpreted  bv  the  progress  of  Jurispra- 
dence.  .  .  In '* Superstition  and  Force**  we  have  a 


philosophic  survey  of  the  long  neriod  intervening 
between  primitive  barbarity  ana  civilized  enlight- 
enment   There  is  not  a  chapter  in  the  work  that 


should  not  be  most  carefully  studied :  and  however 

well  versed  the  reader  may  be  in  the  science  of 

Jurisprudence,  he  will  find  much  in  Mr.  Lea*s  vol- 

The 


ume  of  which  he  was  previously  ignorant    1 
boolc  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  so- 
cial science. — Westminster  Eevimo,  Jan.  1880. 


By  the  Same  Author. 

Studies  in  Church  History.  The  Bise  of  the  Temporal  Power— Ben- 
efit of  energy — Excommunication.  New  edition.  In  one  very  handsome  royal 
octavo  volume  of  605  pages.    Cloth,  $2.50.     Just  ready. 


The  author  is  pre-eminently  a  scholar.  He  takes 
up  everv  topic  allied  with  the  leading  theme,  and 
traces  it  out  to  the  minutest  detail  with  a  wealth 
of  knowledge  and  impartiality  of  treatment  that 
compel  admiration.  The  amount  of  information 
compressed  into  the  book  is  extraordinarv.  In  no 
other  single  volume  is  the  development  of  the 


primitive  church  traced  with  so  much  clearness, 
and  with  so  definite  a  perception  of  complex  or 
conflicting  sources.  The  fifty  pages  on  the  growth 
of  the  papacy,  for  instance,  are  admirable  for  con- 
ciseness ana  freedom  from  prejudice. — Boston 
Traveller,  May  3, 1883. 
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